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THE DECEMBER DEFEAT of a referendum in Venezuela 
that would have removed term limits on President 
Hugo Chavez serves as a reminder that the shift to 
the left in Latin American politics has been less far- 
reaching than advertised. In Mexico, the specter of 
political instability has faded with President Felipe 


Calderon's first year in office. Brazil, for its part, is - 


busy laying foundations for long-term economic 
growth while playing an increasingly prominent 
role in international forums. Our February issue 
will analyze recent developments in the region. 
Topics scheduled to appear include: 
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s waterboarding torture? “It depends,” said Rudolph Giuliani, a 
Republican candidate for Us president, “on who does it.” 
Waterboarding was a favored technique of the Spanish inquisitors, 
the German Gestapo, and the Cambodian regime of Pol Pot. It involves 
binding a person, tipping him back, covering his mouth with a cloth, and 
repeatedly pouring water down his throat, forcing him to suffer the sensa- 
tion of drowning. It is torture. 

In 1947, the United States prosecuted a Japanese military officer for 
war crimes—he was sentenced to 15 years of hard labor—because he had 
carried out waterboarding on an American. The UN Convention Against 
Torture, to which the United States as a signatory is bound, states that 
“no exceptional circumstances whatsoever, whether a state of war or a 
threat of war, internal political instability or any other public emergency, 
may be invoked as a justification of torture.” 

In short, even if Americans with authorization from the highest levels 
of government perform torture on terrorism suspects, it is still torture. In 
a legal system where supposedly no one, not even a president, transcends 
the law, wrongdoing is still wrongdoing, no matter “who does it.” 

That a leading candidate for the US presidency seems oblivious to this 
truth would perhaps be more startling if the sitting president himself did 
not contend that torture committed by his agents is not torture. Admin- 
istration officials betray no hint of irony when they refer approvingly to 
“enhanced interrogation,” a term (“verschärfte vernehmung”) coined by 
the Gestapo. 

In fact, the issue of torture opens a window onto a broad and trou- 
bling trend in the world today: the continuing setbacks to global gov- 
ernance inflicted by the Us administration’s apparent contempt for 
international norms. 

Scholars have struggled to explain why norms—broadly accepted 
standards of behavior—change over time. The changes themselves are 
indisputable. Slavery, widespread for thousands of years, has almost dis- 
appeared. Universal agreement on the right to self-determination has sup- 
planted colonialism. Warfare across national borders, formerly a standard 
instrument of statecraft, is rare today, and in any case prompts interna- 
tional condemnation. In most countries, public executions are passé. 

Torture, as a behavior tolerated in civilized society, likewise seems 
on the decline, even if a country traumatized by terrorist attacks 
watches television shows that glorify it and, in 2004, reelected a 
president who authorizes it. Still, this particular variant of American 
exceptionalism—the suggestion that abusive treatment is acceptable if 
Americans perform it—matters, and not only because it undermines 
the nation’s sense of itself and its moral standing in the world. It also 
matters because the process of stigmatizing torture is part of a larger, 
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How Is the World Doing? 


Current History’s annual report card of global trends at the start of 2008. 


Politics 
In 2007 the Communist Party (again) appointed China’s leaders. Sham parliamentary 


— elections affirmed Russia's conversion to authoritarian rule. And Pakistan fell into 
turmoil. It seems the global democracy wave that began in the 1970s has ebbed, 
though in many countries the messy work of democratic consolidation continues. 


Security 
The “axis of evil” is looking less threatening these days. The US military surge has 
— helped tamp down violence in iraq. North Korea is allowing the dismantling of its 


Q 


nuclear reactor. iran apparently put its nuclear weapon ambitions on hold years ago. 
However, while warfare is becoming more rare, horrific violence still erupts in places 


like Somalia and Sudan. 


slowdown, but emerging markets, especially in Asia, are making the world less 


Economy 

The global economy in 2007 performed impressively, growing again by more than 
5 percent. A credit crunch in America and Europe threatens to trigger 4 broader 
dependent on Western economies. 


development continues to lift millions around the globe out of poverty, and many 
fewer children are dying from preventable diseases. 


Resources 
The world is now duly warned: Global warming is happening faster than many pre- 
dicted. The Intergovernmental Panel on Climate Change has rung the alarm, calling 


Development 
Rich countries have not increased aid significantly since 2004. And 40 percent of sub- 
se Saharan Africa's inhabitants are still desperately poor. Nevertheless, transformative 


RQ 


on world leaders to take action in 2008 to reduce greenhouse gas emissions. The sci- 
entists did their job. Will the politicians do theirs? 
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It is a measure of the success of ideas and institutions built around the liberal 
triad of political rights, free markets, and collective security that they represent 
more than just items on a US foreign policy agenda, that they are public goods 
advocated by other states and nongovernmental organizations and embraced 
by people the world over. Even so, the United States historically has been a 
powerful force for helping to spread these norms and to incorporate them into 
an emerging rule-based order. 

These days, of course, not so much. President George W. Bush since 9- 11 has 
promoted the spread of democracy—thetorically anyway, and foolishly with the. 
invasion and occupation of Iraq. He is right that the best long-term antidote 
to terrorism is to draw more people and countries into the liberal order. Yet, 
not only has the “freedom agenda” been undercut by his incompetent pur- 
suit of it; it has also been compromised by the administration's simultaneous 
embrace of the notion that, because the United States today constitutes the 
world’s sole superpower, it stands to gain from an international system based 
more on power than on rules. 

America in fact has always been ambivalent about international governance. 
The same country that championed the creation of the world’s key multilateral 
institutions (the United Nations, World Bank, Internaticnal Monetary Fund, 
World Trade Organization, and so forth) has also sought to resist entangling 
itself in international obligations (the League of Nations, International Criminal 
Court, Kyoto Protocol, Nuclear Test Ban Treaty, and so on). No Us administra- 
tion, however, has been more radically skeptical of global rules and norms than 
the one that has occupied the White House for the past seven years. 


OPPORTUNITY COSTS 

The world has suffered as a result. The damage is worse than it might appear 
because the administration’s sins of omission—what did not happen, yet might 
have—are even more grievous than its follies of unilateralism. The Bush White 
House seized a moment when the United States had emerged as an unprec- 
edented and unrivaled global superpower, and it squandered that moment. It 
used power in the fashion of a bully, in numerous instances abrogating treaties, 
scorning diplomacy, sneering at the Geneva Conventions, dismissing the need 
to seek international legitimacy for its actions, and professing indifference to 
swelling anti-Americanism. Worse still, however, has been the administration's 
failure to wield Us influence in ways that could help lock states more tightly 
into networks of liberal rules and institutions. 

Simple cost-benefit calculations would suggest, for example, that the United 
States would profit along with the rest of the world from a successful round of 
talks to liberalize global trading rules, even if that meant confronting America’s 
domestic farm lobby. It would be much less costly and more effective to bolster 
norms against nuclear proliferation and strengthen the international institu- 
tions that guard against it, than to threaten preemptive military action against 
every country that shows signs of nuclear ambitions. And it would be far easier 
to encourage China and other nations to reduce carbon emissions that contrib- 
ute to global warming if the United States promoted—and agreed to subject 
itself to—an international treaty with binding obligations. 

The principles involved are not complex. Persuasion works better than coer- 
cion, and it is easier to get others to comply voluntarily with norms that suit your 
interests if you do not try to exempt yourself from the norms. These principles, 
flowing from the Enlightenment'’s appeal to universal values, have ever greater 
empirical substance in today’s globalized, economically interdependent world, in 
which states must increasingly rely on the actions of others to realize their goals. 
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At the dawn of the new year, a number of trends suggest the recent past has 
provided a learning experience. The United States has exhibited new interest 
in diplomacy, most prominently in its dealings with North Korea, but also 
in making a show of reviving Israeli-Palestinian talks. Transatlantic relations 
are on the mend. While security in Iraq has improved, the overall experience 
there has reminded America, again, of the limits of military power. The recent 
turmoil in Pakistan has underscored the long-term unreliability of autocrats as 
allies. And recognition appears to be growing that, to address global problems 
like climate change, there is no substitute for international cooperation. 

To be sure, some observers continue to hype the threat posed by Islamists, 
or suggest that authoritarian China and Russia may present a stable alternative 
to the democratic developmental model—as if the advantages of the latter have 
not over time proved themselves. Others question the value of globalization 
because of its environmental effects—as if globalization did not also spread the 
norms, as well as the incomes and innovations, that facilitate environmental 
protection. Still others argue that China, as a rising power, must inevitably 
come into conflict with the United States—as if success in the global arena 
were a zero-sum game. Few policy debates today take into account the capacity 
of evolving norms to transform the international system, albeit gradually and 
with constant detours and disruptions. 

The underlying pattern remains positive nonetheless. Norms associated with 
liberal governance, free trade, and international cooperation serve everyone's 
long-term interests, most especially a superpower's. Americas stakes in a rule- 
based order create enormous incentives for Washington to return to the role 
it performed after World War II, when it helped extend acceptance of these 
norms in part by demonstrating its willingness to abide by them. 

The United States is exceptional, after all, not because its citizens are mor- 
ally superior but because its founders were politically shrewd. They under- 
stood that flawed humans can fall prey to the temptations of power, so they 
instituted a system of rules to keep power in check. This system helped make 
America the earth’s most powerful nation. It is not too much to expect the US 
leadership to recognize that the country similarly benefits from international 
norms even when they limit national autonomy. At the very least, it is not too 
much to expect the next president to weigh the benefits of torture against the 
costs of abandoning opposition to barbarity everywhere. A.S. 


POLITICS 
Freedom stagnation 


THE MOST CONSPICUOUS trend in the global politi- 
cal arena recently has been a series of affronts to 
democracy. In Pakistan, President Pervez Mushar- 
raf’s imposition of emergency rule in the fall set back 
hopes for political reform as well as efforts to combat 
Islamist radicals. (Musharraf added insult to injury 
by invoking “terrorism” and “judicial activists"— 
threats familiar to American ears—to justify his cir- 
cumvention of the constitution.) China in October 
chose its leadership at the seventeenth Communist 
Party Congress without resort, of course, to popular 
elections. In Russia, parliamentary balloting only 


reconfirmed President Vladimir Putin’s establish- 
ment of an authoritarian state. In January 2007, 
Bangladesh offered a reminder, as Thailand had a 
few months earlier, that military takeovers have yet 
to pass entirely from the scene. 

The democracy-monitoring group Freedom 
House, in its 2007 annual survey, reported that the 
percentage of the world’s countries designated as 
“free” remains flat. The survey’s authors worried 
aloud that “freedom stagnation” may have set in. 
There is no reason, however, to assume the trend 
is permanent. 





Granted, obstacles to political progress at the 
start of 2008 loom large. The Iraq War, meant 
to serve as a demonstration project, has per- 
formed precisely that role, but not as Washington 
intended. Autocrats in the region, such as Egyp- 
tian President Hosni Mubarak, point to continu- 
ing disorder in formally democratic Iraq to justify 
deferring reform in their own countries. Notwith- 
standing the success of the recent Us military surge 
in tamping down violence, the American occupa- 
tion and Shiite takeover of Iraq have empowered 
sectarian militias and emboldened Iran’s theocrats, 
hardly good news for democracy. 

Elsewhere in the world, in countries such as 
North Korea, Myanmar, Turkmenistan, Uzbekistan, 
Belarus, Sudan, and Zimbabwe, repressive regimes 
remain resilient despite the suffering of their popu- 
lations. A larger number of nations have adopted 
democratic trappings but their people still endure 
a lack of government transparency, weakness in 
the rule of law, a marginalized press and political 
opposition, and rampant corruption. Entrenched 
elites the world over have found ways to preserve 
power and perquisites despite the adoption of for- 
mally democratic institutions. 

Meanwhile, China and Russia’s economic 
growth has not seemed to suffer as a result of their 
authoritarian rule. And in a number of countries— 
China, Russia, Venezuela, Iran, and Zimbabwe 
among them—regimes have become more aggres- 
sive about cracking down on civil society and 
democracy promotion efforts. 

All of this gives cause, certainly, to avoid taking 
democratization for granted. As Europe's tortuous 
path over centuries makes clear, progress toward 
liberal governance does not take place without devi- 
ations, delays, and conflict. And yet, look how far 
the world has come since the so-called third wave of 
democratization began in the mid-1970s. More than 
60 nations have undergone democratic transitions 
over the past three decades. Today the Freedom 
House analysis deems 90 countries “free” in terms 
of civil liberties and political rights. These account 
for 47 percent of the global population. Another 58 
nations qualify as “partly free,” comprising 30 per- 
cent of the population. The “not free” label applies 
to 45 countries with 23 percent of the world’s inhab- 
itants, but half of them live in one country: China. 


FRAGILE AUTHORITARIANS 

China’s authoritarian model is more fragile than 
it appears. The regime is coming under growing 
pressure not just to continue delivering economic 
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growth but also to address problematic byproducts 
of growth, including social inequality and environ- 
mental damage. Corruption in particular is hard to 
root out in the absence of democratic accountability. 
Especially as the Chinese economy develops beyond 
basic manufacturing, substandard governance and 
the repression of political discourse will not be sus- 
tainable vehicles for the prosperity with which the 
Communist Party has legitimated its rule. 

As for Russia, its recent economic gains have 
depended on exhaustible oil and gas extraction. 
That country’s outlook would look far more prom- 
ising had the Kremlin not corruptly taken over the 
energy sector and crudely blocked development 
of an independent judiciary, civil society, political 
Opposition, and news media. And Putin’s apparent 
efforts to find a way to stay in power hardly brighten 
prospects for regime stability. Russia and China’s 
continuing integration into a globalized economy, 
as well as their aspirations to assume respected 
leadership roles in the international community, are 
incompatible in the long run with their domestic 
denial of accountability and political rights. 

Yes, the world appears to be experiencing a 
period of democratic stagnation. For many nations, 
however, this is a time of ongoing democratic con- 
solidation. In Latin America, for example, for all the 
attention that Venezuela’s Hugo Chavez draws to 
himself (and for all the oil money he hands out), 
few states have embraced his brand of authoritarian 
populism. In December, a constitutional referendum 
that might have allowed Chavez to remain presi- 
dent for life went down to stunning defeat. Indeed, 
Latin America has been host recently to numerous 
free and fair elections. The region’s two most pop- 
ulous states, Brazil and Mexico, have used demo- 
cratic governance to integrate their economies into 
international markets while taking steps to address 
social and economic disparities. Much of the politi- 
cal discontent in Latin America today expresses the 
kind of aspiration for better, fairer government that 
democratic institutions encourage. 

Africa continues to be the scene of chronic dys- 
function and stagnation. The continent is replete 
with democratic backsliding, state failure, and eth- 
nic conflict. But a number of sub-Saharan nations, 
including Sierra Leone, Liberia, and the Democratic 
Republic of Congo, are attempting to rebuild their 
states after emerging from years of conflict. Oth- 
ers, such as Kenya, Senegal, Tanzania, and Ghana, 
have experienced discernible political improvement 
over the past 10 years. The rule of law in particular 
remains weak across much of the region. Still, it is 
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notable that among the 48 sub-Saharan states, Free- 
dom House in its 2007 survey rated 11 “free” and 
22 “partly free.” Compare that with the dearth of 
political freedoms in the 1970s, a time when mili- 
tary dictators ruled Nigeria and South Africans lived 
under apartheid. | 

President Bush’s freedom agenda notwithstand- 
ing, Washington has done little for the cause of 
democracy lately. Indeed, the administration's mis- 
management of foreign policy has prompted many in 
the United States and abroad to question the merits 
of democracy promotion, or at least to suggest it be 
put off until “conditions are right.” Autocrats every- 
where cheer this notion, of course. But why would 
the apparent stalling of global democratization argue 
for abandoning or deferring reform efforts, rather 
than reorienting and redoubling them? 

Experience suggests that the impetus for lib- 
eral reform in recalcitrant countries can rarely be 
imposed, but must arise from within, encouraged 
by the global spread and deepening of democratic 


ECONOMY 
Let the good times roll 


FOR THOSE WHO appraise the global economy at 
the beginning of each new year, the question is 
getting to be an old one: How much longer can the 
good times last? Since 2003, global GDP has grown 
at historically high rates each year. Millions have 
been lifted from poverty each year. Yet trouble has 
always seemed just around the corner. 

The dangers have been many. America’s cur- 
rent account deficit would send the dollar tank- 
ing. Surging demand in China would spur inflation 
there and require tighter monetary policy. Europes 
major economies would continue laboring under 
excessive, self-imposed regulatory burdens. Japan 
would never quite manage to struggle off the mat. 
Oil prices would skyrocket. 

Arguably, everything that was supposed to trig- 
ger a global slowdown over the past few years has 
already come to pass—yet no significant slow- 
ing has occurred (or at any rate shown itself yet). 
Could 2008 be the year when the gloomy predic- 
tions finally come true? 

Prognosticators are nearly unanimous in fore- 
casting slowed growth for the year ahead—if 
only modest slowing. The IMF projects global GDP 
growth of 4.8 percent for 2008. This is quite a nice 
number by historical standards, but it is four-tenths 


norms. Thus, disentangling US support for democ- 
ratization from military intervention and threats of 
intervention would help. So would better coordi- 
nation of democracy promotion efforts with Amer- 
ica’s allies and the international community. It will 
not do, moreover, merely to urge others to embrace 
democratic principles such as checks and balances, 
transparency, accountability, and respect for indi- 
vidual rights. The United States must practice what 
it preaches. 

Meanwhile, there is cause for optimism regard- 
ing the long-term prospects for political reform 
around the world. Democratization has built 
up considerable momentum over the past three 
decades. Most countries that have become demo- 
cratic will have a hard time going back. And the 
holdouts ultimately will prove less successful, 
economically and otherwise, than states that have 
embraced liberal norms. It helps that the globaliza- 
tion of information will make evident to everyone 
the holdouts’ failings. A.S. 


of a point lower than projected 2007 growth, and 
the risks are to the downside. A number of these 
risks are tied, in one way or another, to a crisis in 
US financial markets. 

The subprime crisis, as it is known, began 
when US homeowners started defaulting on dodgy 
mortgages. The fallout from this would have been 
largely limited to the homeowners and their issu- 
ing banks—except that the mortgages had been 
packaged and repackaged as asset-backed securi- 
ties, multiplying the risk across financial insti- 
tutions. Suddenly, the Federal Reserve Bank was 
forced to inject liquidity into the banking system 
and loosen monetary policy. A number of pre- 
mier financial institutions have had to admit that 
vast quantities of their so-called assets are a pile 
of junk. 

In America, the question is whether the sub- 
prime crisis will trigger a mere slowdown or a full- 
blown recession. Abroad, the question is whether 
the risks proceeding from US economic disrup- 
tions are as scary today as they would have been in 
the past. Yes, manufacturers worldwide could get 
pinched if American consumers tighten their wal- 
lets. Yes, spooked investors may continue shying 
away from US investments, deepening the dollar's 
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decline and further sae America’s import 
capabilities. And yes, international financial Sys- 
tems may turn out to be exposed to the subprime 
crisis in ways that are not yet clear. 

But so far, economies outside the United States 
have been affected only lightly. This probably indi- 
cates improved macroeconomic policies around 
the world. Mostly it indicates that emerging mar- 
kets are now the world’s largest engines of growth. 

In 2007, China accounted for more than one- 
third of world economic growth (calculated in terms 
of purchasing power parity). Taken together, China, 
India, and Russia accounted for more than one-half. 
And though these three countries are all projected 
to experience slowing growth in 2008, they will still 
register respective GDP growth rates, if IMF predic- 
tions hold, of 10 percent, 8.4 percent, and 6.5 per- 
cent. Contrast this with America’s 1.9 percent and 
Japan's 1.7 percent. Indéed, compare the latter two 
countries’ expected rates of growth to the outlook 
for sub-Saharan Africa, a long-suffering region that 
expects to see 2008 GDP growth of 6.5 percent (mak- 
ing it the world’s only region in which 2008 growth 
is projected to exceed 2007 levels). 

So growth in emerging markets is making the 
world less dependent on the success of a few first 
world economies. But, as always, dangers to the 
global economy lurk. One hazard is the inflation- 
ary pressure exerted by increased global demand 


_ SECURITY 
Threats and counterthreats 


WHEN A, RESPONSIBLE politician feels compelled 
by events to threaten a foreign country with mili- 
tary action, his threats are unlikely to-include the 
inflammatory word “war.” The responsible politi- 
_ Cian tends toward more ambiguous, less aggres- 
sive language, and traffics in phrases like “serious 
consequences.” But when us Vice President Dick 
Cheney threatened Iran in October with “serious 
“consequences” if it-did not stop enriching ura- 
nium, everything seemed a little upside down. 
Cheney, instead of ratcheting his rhetoric down 
to make his presumed belligerence more opaque, 
' was ratcheting his rhetoric up to compensate for US 
reluctance to strike the Islamic Republic militarily. 
At least, that is how it seemed. 
Cheney came out looking foolish because 
America’s bumbling foreign policy of the past 
seven years has left the United States with few 


for oil and food. A diverse group of nations, from 
the fastest developing to the very poorest, is feel- 
ing the squeeze of higher prices. Among major 
economies, it is China where inflation is drawing 
the most attention—authorities there have raised 
interest rates to keep inflation in check even as 
more developed economies have cut rates to keep 
business humming. Additional dangers are that 
credit and liquidity conditions, which are expected 
to return to normal as the subprime crisis tapers 
off, might not return to normal so fast, and that 
global payment imbalances could unwind i in a dis- 
orderly fashion. 

These are year-to-year issues. Eventually they 
will pass. Meanwhile, the underlying processes of 
global economic growth remain strong. As East 
Asia—and, increasingly, South Asia—have shown, 
poor countries can lift their inhabitants out of 
poverty with awesome speed if they make the right 


. strides in infrastructure, education, governance, 


market liberalization, and a few other areas. 

In most contexts it is depressing to contemplate 
how much of the world’s population remains des- 
perately poor. According to the World Bank, 2.5 
billion people still live on $2 per day.or less. At the 
same time, every impoverished nation represents 
an opportunity for millions. more to be shown 
escape routes from extreme poverty. Such nations 
are growing scarcer as the years roll by>> + L.C. 


good options for containing Iran. The lion’s 
share of the bumbling, of course, has occurred 
to Iran's west, in Iraq, where we:have witnessed 
the unfolding of elective disaster. Yet, perversely, 
one now perceives in Iraq’s very cataclysm cer- 
tain signs of hope: Iraqis-for the time being seem 
exhausted from killing each other, and out of 
the wreckage a grotesque security mechanism is 
developing. The biggest driver of-this increased 
security is the de facto segregation of Sunnis and 
Shiites, an arrangement the two groups have 
arrived at through brutal, reciprocal campaigns 
of ethnic cleansing. It is a deplorable reality, but 
it is also reducing civilian deaths at the moment, 
and it is better than what preceded it. 

The Us invasion of Iraq was intended in part to 
intimidate Iran, but instead Iran has gained influ- 
ence within Iraq. One may ask with only a trace of 
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obtuseness if this development really matters. After 
all, Iran is an anti-Western and somewhat belliger- 
ent country—but so was Saddam Hussein's Iraq. 
Many Iranians retain friendly feelings for America 
and desire political freedom in their own country. 
There are firm limits in any event to the poten- 
tial of Shiite Iranian influence in the mostly Sunni 
Arab Middle East. 

Even Iran’s nuclear ambitions seem less worri- 
some than they did until recently, as a December 
report by America’s 16 spy agencies concluded that 
Iran had frozen its nuclear weapons program in 
2003 (though the country’s uranium enrichment 
evidently continues apace). In any case, a nuclear 
Iran would seem no likelier than other nuclear- 
armed states to ensure its own destruction by actu- 
ally using atomic weapons. 

A more frightening nuclear scenario is develop- 
ing in Pakistan. Here, the world contends with a 
nuclear nation that has a nuclear enemy nearby. 
A nation with a poor record of safeguarding its 
nuclear technology. A 
nation whose rickety 
system of government 
looks forever in danger 
of collapse, and whose 
contestants for power 
include individuals far 
nastier than President . 
Musharraf. A nation, moreover, that is home to Al 
Qaeda and terrorist training camps. If somehow 
out of Pakistan’s turmoil there emerges real prog- 
ress toward legitimate government and a credible 
security situation, all is well. If not, it is ludicrous 
to prioritize dangers emanating from Tehran over 
those originating in Islamabad. 


BEYOND THE MIDDLE EAST 


In East Asia, two security issues stand out: 


potential long-term competition between China. 


and the United States for supremacy in the Pacific, 
and the ever-worrisome Korean peninsula. In the 
first instance, cool calculations of self-interest 
prevail. Although China clearly aims to be boss 
of the Western Pacific in the long run, Beijing 
understands that military equality with America 
is decades away. In the second instance—the 
Korean peninsula—perhaps cool calculations of 
self-interest prevail as well. 
~ Kim Jong Il, demonstrably odd, may have exag- 
gerated his oddness for effect, reckoning that he 
maximizes his power and safety by appearing to be 


ee 





Despite the conflicts in the Middle East and 
the tensions in East Asia, huge tracts of the 
earth now seem exempt from major conflict. 
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a crazy person in a bad tracksuit who might nuke 
you for no reason. Now, having gotten some of 
what he wanted from his posturing, he is allowing 
foreigners to disable his nuclear reactor at Yong- 
byon. The prospect of nuclear apocalypse in Seoul 
begins to seem more distant—if indeed, to begin 
with, it was anything but fantastic. 

Such concerns aside, the dominant long-term 
trend in global security is still a continuing reduc- 
tion in warfare. Despite the conflicts in the Middle 
East and the tensions in East Asia, -huge tracts 
of the earth now seem exempt from major con- 
flict. Europe. North America. Latin America and 
Southeast Asia, give or take a minor insurgency. 
East Asia and the former Soviet republics for the 
time being. This leaves us with perennial conflict 
zones in the Middle East, where violence threatens 
because government prevails too much, and in sub- 
Saharan Africa, where violence prevails because 
government does not. Today’s Somalia is a grue- 
some case in point—there, a failed state, an occupy- 

; ing power, and a brutal 

. Insurgency exact pun- 

- ishment on an already 
tormented people. 

Yet one can dream 
that even such regions 
are on a long, slow arc 
toward peace and sta- 

bility. After all, it was only decades ago that Europe 
was ablaze in the vilest war humanity has known. 
Today, Europe's disagreements are resolved in Brus- 
sels via mind-numbing technocratic dialogue. 

The United States is now embarking on its mar- 
athon process of choosing a president. Because 
the current occupant of the White House has 
made such a wreck of his job, this election will 
mean more than most. But no matter who next 
resides at 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue, the United 
States remains indispensable in the global security 
regime. And though us power is’ generally per- 
ceived as weakened just now, the problems are not 
structural. What is needed is better policy. 

American power is bound to be challenged in 
the coming decades: But if the challengers turn 
out to incorporate in their calculations an appre- 
ciation for the self-interested liberalism that the 
United States has at critical times exhibited in its 
six decades of global preeminence, then the search 
for security may one day be perceived as not just 
a naked scramble for power, but as an exercise In 
global progress. EC 





DEVELOPMENT 
Halfway there? 


IN 2000, a group of 192 countries established the 
Millennium Development Goals—an ambitious set 
of targets aimed at improving, by 2015, the lives 
of the world’s poorest people. With roughly half 
the time allotted now having expired, what has the 
progress been? According to a recently released UN 
report, the results are “uneven.” 

. Where the news is good, it is stunning. One 
standout statistic is this: Between 1990 and 2004, 
“the proportion of people living in extreme poverty 
fell from nearly a third to less than one-fifth.” This 
represents an improvement in material well-being 
unequalled in human history. The most dramatic 
poverty-reduction successes have come in Asia. But 
- even in sub-Saharan Africa, the poverty rate has 
declined by six percentage points over the past seven 
years. And the good news extends beyond pov- 
erty reduction. Globally, fewer children are dying, 
more of them are attending elementary school, and 
women are participating more in political processes. 
The struggle against diseases like malaria, tubercu- 
losis, and measles is yielding impressive results—for 
example, measles deaths fell by more than 60 per- 
-cent between 2000 and 2005. 

Where the news is bad, it is vile. Item one: In 
South Asia, 46 percent of children under five years 
. old are underweight. Item two: In sub-Saharan 
Africa, 166 out of every 1,000 babies die before 
the age of five. Item three: Also in sub-Saharan 
Africa, over 40 percent of people continue to live 
in extreme poverty. Grim information abounds 
on sanitation, AIDS deaths, women’s health dur- 
ing pregnancy and childbirth, and environmental 
issues like climate change and deforestation. Each 
of these problems is intertwined in some way with 
a shortage of decently paying work for residents of 
the world’s poorest countries. 

The 2007 Millennium Development Goals Report 
asserts that reaching the objectives is still achiev- 
able, but it excoriates donor countries for failing 
to live up to their existing financial commitments. 
“The lack of any significant increase in official 
development assistance since 2004,” the report 
says, “makes it impossible, even for well-governed 
countries,” to meet the goals. Now, with the pos- 
sibility of recession emerging in the United States 
and perhaps beyond, one worries that wealthy 
countries will grow even more miserly with devel- 
opment funds. 
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Rich countries’ shortcomings do not end with 
broken aid promises. They also include wrong- 
headed agricultural policies that subsidize wealthy 
farmers and deprive the world’s poor farmers.of 
markets for their crops. Farm-policy reform does 
not seem in the cffing, either, as the world continues 
to make little progress in international trade talks. 

Rich countries, when taken to task for their 
development failures, may object that poor nations 
deserve some blame as well. They certainly do—or 
at least their governments do. From pervasive cor- 
ruption in Haiti to disastrous authoritarianism in 
Myanmar to a kleptocratic attitude toward natural 
resources in a host of countries, governance prob- 
lems hinder development and contribute directly 
to human. misery. But at the same time, rich coun- 
tries should remember that their own prosperity is 
not solely the product of hard work and good gov- 
ernance. Rich ccuntries happen not to suffer from 
certain systemic misfortunes that retard progress in 
the world’s poorest regions. For instance, as long as 
farmers in the Sahel are dependent solely on raih- 
fall for the success of their crops, they stand forever 
on the edge of starvation. No first world farmer is. ` 
so vulnerable. And how many Americans or Ger- 
mans have ever lost a day’s work to malaria? 


THE HARD CASES | | 

But even if rich-country aid flowed more freely 
to the poor world, and even if all kleptocrats 
were swept from office and replaced with good- . 
government technocrats, major challenges would 
remain. Even where economic development is a 
rampant success, as in China, hundreds of millions 
remain shut out. Across the world many will con- 
tinue to be denied opportunities to enjoy the fruits 
of development whenever economic liberalization 
is not complemented by the political liberalization 
that allows citizens to defend their rights. 

We expect a lot of development. Very often, it 
does what we ask of it. But even after decades of 
well-intentioned international experiments, we 
are still learning what sparks development, what 
hinders it, and how to maximize it. Though devel- 
opment has now emerged as one of history's great 
transformative processes, we must watch over it 
with a wary eye. We must ensure that it delivers 
what we know it can. And we must not depend on 
it for what it cannot deliver. LC. 





RESOURCES 
A change of climate 


DID THE PAST YEAR mark a tipping point on global 
warming? It may. have in terms of international 
awareness. The UN-sponsored Intergovernmental 
Panel on Climate Change reported in 2007 that the 
evidence is “unequivocal,” and that most global 
warming is “very likely” the result of heat-trapping 
gases produced by human activity: Indeed, carbon 
emission levels in China and elsewhere are currently 
meeting or exceeding scientists’ worst-case scenar- 
ios. In December, representatives from around the 
world met in Bali to consider future efforts to stabi- 
lize the warming trend. 

-Yet heightened awareness, while a necessary 
condition for action, is not sufficient. Achieving 
consensus on a treaty with serious, enforceable 
limits on emissions will require adroit leadership 
and diplomacy, guided by an appropriate sense of 
urgency. Among the thorny realities in the way: The 
biggest source of carbon emissions is the burning of 
fossil fuels, the engine that drives the global econ- 
omy; and the biggest contributors to the problem 
are generally not the countries most vulnerable to 
its harmful effects. 

Rich countries, in particular the United States, 
need to provide leadership for effective interna- 
tional action. This has been lacking so far. Europe 
has made progress in modeling an emissions-permit 
trading system. But, according to scientists, if the 
world is to avoid the worst effects of global warm- 
ing, developed nations will need to cut carbon diox- 
ide emissions by 60 percent to 80 percent by 2050. 
Most, developed countries have increased their emis- 
sions over the past decade. Meanwhile, the Bush 
administration. opposes a carbon tax, an economi- 
cally efficient way to reduce emissions and encour- 
age development of alternative fuels. For controlling 
emissions internationally, Washington has proposed 
voluntary “aspirational” goals. 

Leadership is required, as well, to organize the 
equivalent of a Marshall plan for technology transfer 
and financing to assist developing nations in mak- 
ing the transition to low-carbon energy sources. In 
the absence of such leadership, greater efforts will 
be needed to help the most vulnerable and poorest 
countries cope with water shortages, storm damage, 
increased conflicts over resources, massive migra- 
tions, and other likely effects of climate change. 

Further complicating the most serious environ- 
mental challenge humanity has faced is the simul- 
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taneous need to come to grips with planet-wide 
degradation of natural resources and ecosystems 
resulting from the pressures of growth and devel- 
opment. Many nations have made progress over 
the past 30 years in certain areas—in reducing air 
and water pollution, for instance, and addressing 
ozone loss in the atmosphere. Yet unsustainable 
development increasingly threatens a variety of 
natural resources, including agriculture, fisheries, 
and water supplies. 

In October 2007, the UN Environment Bonai 
tried to ring alarms with a report, “Global Environ- 
ment Outlook 4,” that received little attention. The 
world, it noted, has endured five mass extinctions 
of plant and animal life in its history; the sixth is 
happening now as a result of land-use changes, pol- 
lution, overexploitation of resources, habitat loss, 
and the spread of invasive alien species. And global 
warming is likely aggravating the trend. Without 
intensified conservation efforts and smarter man- 
agement of resources, the loss of Re will 
continue to accelerate. 

Desertification, quickened by climate dae: is 
a particular threat in Africa, where food production 
per capita has gone down 12 percent in 25 years. In 
the Asia-Pacific region, urban air pollution, stress 
on water supplies, degraded ecosystems, and a pro- 
liferation of hazardous waste all pose challenges. 
West Asia’s most pressing problems include rapid 
urban growth, fresh water stresses, and degradation 
of land, coasts, and marine ecosystems. In Europe, 
environmental troubles mainly stem from over- 
crowding and overconsumption. Growing water 
scarcity threatens the Middle East. 

As the UN report noted, Latin America has rade 
impressive progress recently in setting aside con- 
servation areas, and deforestation of the Amazon 
has slowed. The region is still stressed, however, by 
urbanization and threats to biodiversity. In North 
America, suburban sprawl and wasteful energy use 
are continuing problems; gas-guzzling vehicles and 
rising numbers of cars and miles driven have offset 
recent gains in energy efficiency. 

In the past, nations have invested in environ- 
mental protection as incomes have grown with eco- 
nomic development. But climate change and the 
loss of biodiversity threaten to produce irreversible 
effects for which growing incomes cannot compen- 
sate. This is why the need for action is urgent. A.S. 
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-China’s Challenge to US Hegemony | 


CHRISTOPHER LAYNE 


he Soviet Union’s collapse transformed the 
. bipolar cold war international system into a 
“unipolar” system dominated by the United 
States. During the 1990s,-the us foreign policy com- 





munity engaged in lively debate about whether. 


America’s post—cold war hegemony could be sus- | 


tained over the long haul or was merely a “unipolar 
moment.” More than 15 
years after the cold war's 
end, it is obvious that 
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American hegemony has- 


been more than momentary. Indeed, the prevailing 
view among policy makers and foreign policy schol- 
ars today is that America’s economic, military, and 
technological advantages are so great that it will bea 
long time before US dominance can be challenged. 

There is mounting evidence, however, that this 
view is mistaken, and that, in fact, the era of Amer- 
ican hegemony is drawing to a.close right before 
our eyes. The rise,of China is the biggest reason 
for this. Notwithstanding. Washington's current 
preoccupation with the Middle East, in the com- 
ing decades China’s great power emergence will be 
the paramount issue of grand strategy facing the 
United States. 


Whether China will. undergo a “peaceful . 


rise”—as Beijing claims—is doubtful. Historically, 
the emergence of new poles of power in the inter- 
national system has been geopolitically desta- 
bilizing. For example, the rise of Germany, the 
United States, and Japan at the end of the nine- 
teenth century contributed. to the international 
political frictions that culminated in two world 
wars. There is no reason to, believe that China's 
rise will be an exception. 


CHRISTOPHER LAYNE is a professor at Texas A&M University’s 
George H. W. Bush School of Government and Public Service. 
He is author of The Peace of Illusions: American Grand 
Strategy from 1940 to the Present (Cornell University Press, 
2006), and (with Bradley-A: Thayer) American Empire: A 
Debate (Routledge, 2007). 
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However, while it is.certainly true that China’s 
rise will cause geopolitical turmoil, a Sino-American 
war is not inevitable. Whether such a conflict occurs 
will hinge more on Washington's strategic choices 
than on Beijings. . 


RISE OF A GREAT POWER 

From the mid-1980s through the late. 1990s 
China’s economy grew at a rate of approximately 
10 percent a year. From the late 1990s until 2005 
its economy grew at 8 percent to 9 percent annu- 
ally. In 2006 China’s annual growth.rate was above 
11 percent, as it is projected to be for 2007. China’s 
phenomenal economic growth is driving its emer- 
gence as a great power—and this is a familiar pat- 
tern in international politics. The economic power 
of states grows at different rates, which means that 
some states are always gaining power and some are 
losing power relative to others. As Paul Kennedy 
demonstrated in his 1987 book The Rise and Fall 
of the Great Powers, time and again.these relative 
economic shifts have “heralded the rise of new 
great powers which one day would have a decisive 
impact on the military/territorial order.” 

The leadership in Beijing understands the link 
between economic strength and geopolitical weight. 
It realizes that, if China can continue to sustain 
near—double digit growth rates in the early decades 
of this century, it will surpass the United States as the 
world’s largest economy (measured by gross domes- 
tic product). Because of this astonishing economic | 
growth, China is, as journalist James Kynge has put 
it (with a nod to Napoleon), truly shaking the world 
both economically and geopolitically. Studies by the 
US Central Intelligence Agency and others have pro- 
jected that China will be a first-rate military power 
and will rival America in global power by 2020. 


ENGAGE OR CONTAIN? 
In fact, China’s rise has been on the radar 
screens of US foreign policy experts since the early 
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1990s. Broadly speaking, the debate about how the 
United States should respond to China’s emergence 
as a great powet has focused on two policy alterna- 
tives: engagement and containment. 

Engagement assumes that, as China’s contacts 
with the outside world multiply, its exposure to 
Western (that is, mostly American) political and 
cultural values will result in evolutionary political 
change within China. The proponents of engage- 
ment believe that the forces of domestic political 
liberalization and economic globalization will tem- 
per Beijing’s foreign policy ambitions and lead to a 
peaceful Sino-American relationship. 

On the economic side, the logic of engagement is 
that, as China becomes increasingly tied to the inter- 
national economy, its interdependence with others 
will constrain it from taking political actions that 
could disrupt its vital access both to foreign markets 
and capital and to high-technology imports from 
the United States, Japan, | 
and Western Europe. 
This was the claim made 
in the 1990s by the Clin- 
ton administration and its 
supporters during a debate 
about whether the United - 
States should extend permanent normal trade rela- 
tions to China and support Beijings accession to the 
World Trade Organization. 

Proponents of engagement have also argued 
that the United States can help foster political lib- 
eralization in China by integrating the country 
into the international economy and embedding it 
in the complex web of international institutional 
arrangements. A China so engaged, it is said, will 
have strong interests in cooperation and will not 


be inclined to pursue security competition with 


America or with its Asian neighbors. 

Engagement is a problematic strategy, however, 
because it rests on a shaky foundation. The con- 
- ventional wisdom notwithstanding, there is little 
support in the historical record for the idea that 
economic interdependence leads to peace. After all, 
Europe never was more interdependent (not only 
economically but also, among the ruling elites, intel- 
lectually and culturally) than before World War I. It 
was famously predicted, on the eve of World War I, 
that the economic ties among Europe's great powers 
had ushered in an era in which war among them 
was unthinkable. Yet, as we know, the prospect of 
forgoing the economic gains of trade did not stop 
Europe’ great powers from fighting a prolonged and 
devastating war. 








The era of American hegemony is 
drawing to a close right before our eyes. 





Beijing’s actual foreign policy furnishes a con- 


_ crete reason to be skeptical of the argument that 


interdependence leads to peace. China’s behavior 
in the 1996 crisis with Taiwan: (during which it 
conducted missile tests in waters surrounding the 
island in the run-up to Taiwan's presidential elec- 
tion) suggested it was not constrained by fears that 
its muscular foreign poney: would ae affect 
its overseas trade. : 

Of course, during the past decade, China has 
been mindful of its stake in international trade 
and investment. But this does not vindicate the 
US strategy of engagement. China’s current policy 
reflects the fact that, for now, Beijing recognizes its 
strategic interest in preserving peace in East Asia. 
Stability in thé region, and in Sino-American rela- 
tions, allows China to become richer and to catch 
up to the United States in relative power. For a 
state in China’s position vis-a-vis the United States, 
this is the optimal realpo- 
litik strategy: buying time 
for its economy to grow 
so that the nation can 
openly balance against 
the United States militar- 
ily and establish its own 
regional hegemony in East Asia. Beijing is pursu- 
ing a peaceful policy today in order to strengthen 
itself to confront the United States tomorrow. 

The belief that a democratic—or more liberal— 
China would be pacific and collaborative in ‘its 
external policies is. similarly dubious. This view 
rests on the so-called “democratic peace theory” 
which is near and dear to many US foreign policy 
experts. In fact, the democratic peace theory is 
another one of those bits of foreign policy conven- 
tional wisdom that is based on flimsy evidence. 
The historical record demonstrates that when vital 
national interests have been at risk, democratic 
states have routinely practiced big-stick diplomacy 
against other democracies (including threats to use 
force). In other words, when the stakes are high 
enough, great powers act like great powers even in 
their relations with other democracies. Thus, even 
if China does undergo political liberalization in the 
future, there is no reason to believe that its foreign 
policy behavior would be furidamentally affected. 

A US containment strategy for China differs from 
engagement in that it relies mostly on the traditional 
“hard power” tools of military might and alliance 
diplomacy to thwart China's great power emergence. 
Containment calls for the United States to emulate 
its anti-Soviet cold war strategy by assembling a 


powerful coalition of states sharing a common inter- 
est in curbing rising Chinese power—particularly 
by tightening the Us security relationship with Japan 
while simultaneously investing that alliance with an 
overtly anti-Chinese mission. Containment would 
require the United States to pledge explicitly to 
defend Taiwan while bolstering Taiwanese military 
capabilities. Some containment advocates also argue 
that the United States should engage in covert oper- 
ations to destabilize China, especially by fomenting 
unrest among China’s ethnic minorities. 

To contain China, the United States would main- 
tain both its nuclear and conventional military 
superiority over China, and would develop a cred- 
ible first strike option based on a combination of 
robust offensive nuclear capabilities and effective 
ballistic missile defenses. Advocates of contain- 
ment hope that the various measures encompassed 
by this strategy could halt China’s rise and pre- 
serve American dominance in East Asia. However, 
as argued for example by Missouri State Univer- 
sitys Bradley A. Thayer, if these steps failed to-stop 
China’s great power emergence, the United States 
would have to consider “harsher measures.” In 
other words, the United States should be prepared 
to engage in a preventive war against China. Con- 
tainment, therefore, is a strategy that at best would 
result in an intense Sino-American security compe- 
tition. At worst, it could lead to war. 


THE ACTUAL STRATEGY 

Engagement and containment are “ideal type” 
grand strategies toward China. In the real world, 
Washington’s actual approach fashions elements 
of both engagement and containment into a‘hard- 
edged grand strategy that requires China to accept 
US geopolitical and ideological hegemony—or else. 
In this respect, American policy toward China is the 
specific manifestation of overall Us grand strategy, 
which rests on both strategic and idealistic pillars. 

Strategically, the goal of post—cold war US strat- 
egy has been to prevent the emergence of new 
great powers (or, as the Pentagon calls them, “peer 
competitors”). This strategy was first articulated 
in March 1992 in the initial draft of the Penta- 
gon’s Defense Planning Guidance document for 
fiscal years 1994-1999. It stated that the goal of 
US grand strategy henceforth would be to main- 
tain America’s preponderance by preventing new 
great powers from emerging. The United States, 
it declared, “must maintain the mechanisms for 
deterring potential competitors from even aspiring 
to a larger regional or global role.” 
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The Clinton administration similarly was com- 
mitted to the perpetuation of US preponderance. 
And the administration of George W. Bush has 
embraced the hegemonic strategy of its two imme- 
diate predecessors. The 2002 National Security 
Strategy of the United States promises that America 
will act to prevent any other state from building up ` 
military capabilities in the hope of “surpassing, or 
even equaling, the power of the United States.” 

Ideologically, Us grand strategy amounts to “real- 
politik-plus,” to borrow Brandeis University profes- 
sor Robert Arts phrase. As such, national interests 
are defined in terms of both hard power and the 
promotion of American ideals. As the National Secu- 
rity Strategy puts it, US grand strategy is “based on 
a distinctly American internationalism that reflects 
the union of our values and our national interests.” 

Some observers have described this formula as 
“liberal realism,” “national security liberalism,” 
or (as neoconservative pundit Charles Krautham- 
mer puts it) “democratic realism.” This sort of 
liberalism is more muscular and offensive than 
idealistic. The spread of democracy and economic 
openness are imbedded in American grand strate- 
gic thought because policy makers believe that us 
power, influence, and security are enhanced in a 
world comprised of “free market democracies.” 

America’s post—cold war strategy is based firmly 
on these twin pillars of military superiority and lib- 
eral internationalist ideology. And because domes- 
tic ideology is the fundamental driver of us grand 
strategy, America’s geopolitical aims transcend 
those traditionally associated with power poli- 
tics. Not only does the emergence of a: powerful 
challenger in general threaten America’s ability to 
control its environment, but China in particular is 
seen as a threat because its politico-economic sys- 
tem challenges America’s need for a world compat- 
ible with—and safe for—its own liberal ideology. 
China’s rise threatens to close East Asia to US eco- 
nomic and ideological penetration: 


LIBERALIZE—OR ELSE 

Because of ideology, engagement has a role in US 
strategy, but it is engagement with (bared) teeth. 
The United States is willing to give China the 
opportunity to integrate itself into the Us-led inter- 
national order—on Washington's terms. Thus, as 
a Pentagon document has put it, the United States 
wants China to become a “responsible member of 
the international community.” Responsibility, how- 
ever, is defined as Beijing’s willingness to accept 
Washington's vision of a stable international order. 
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As President Bush declared in a November 2005 
speech in Kyoto, responsibility also requires China 
to achieve political liberalization and develop as a 
free market economy firmly AET to the inter- 
national economy. 

Indeed, us policy makers believe im over the 
' long term, peaceful relations are possible with Bei- 
jing only if China undergoes domestic political and 
economic liberalization. As a result, the United 
States aims to promote China’s internal transforma- 
tion. As the Bush administration’s National Secu- 
rity Strategy declares: “America will encourage the 
advancement of democracy and economic open- 
ness” in China, “because these are the best foun- 
dations for domestic stability and international 
order.” As then-Deputy Secretary of State Robert 
Zoellick said in 2005, “Closed politics cannot be a 
permanent feature of Chinese society.” 

uS officials believe that nations such as China 
that do not adopt American-style political and eco- 
nomic systems, and that do not play by the rules of 
the American-led international order, are ipso facto 
threats to US interests—threats to which America 
must be prepared to respond aggressively. 

Here is where America’s willingness to employ 
the hard fist of military power against China 
comes into play. The Bush administration has 
said it “welcomes a confident, peaceful, and pros- 
perous China that appreciates that its growth 
and development depend on constructive con- 
nections with the rest of the world.” At the same 
time, however, Washington has made crystal clear 
that it will not countenance a China that emerges 
as a great power rival and challenges American 
primacy. The 2002 National Security Strategy 
enjoins Beijing from challenging the United States 
militarily and warns that, “In pursuing advanced 
military capabilities that can threaten its neigh- 
bors in the Asia-Pacific region, China is following 
an outdated path that, in the end, will hamper its 
own pursuit of national greatness. In time, China 
will find that social and political freedom is the 
only source of that greatness.” 

As Washington sees it, China has no justifiable 
grounds for regarding the US military presence 
in East Asia as threatening to its interests. Then— 
Defense Secretary Donald Rumsfeld made this point 
in 2005 when he stated that any moves by China 
to enhance its military capabilities necessarily are 
signals of. aggressive Chinese intent. According to 
Rumsfeld, China’s military modernization cannot 
possibly be defensive because “no nation threatens 
China.” Rumsfeld’s view was echoed in the admin- 


istration’s 2005 report on The Military Power of the 
People’s Republic of China, which stated that “Chi- 
na’s military modernization remains ambitious,” 
and warned that in coming years “China’s leaders 
may be tempted to resort to force or coercion more 
quickly to press diplomatic advantage, advance 
security interests, or resolve disputes.” 

Similarly, at an October 2007 conference on 
Sino-American relations Admiral Timothy Keat- 
ing, the commander in chief of the Us Pacific Com- 
mand, made three points with respect to America’s 
China strategy. First, the United States will seek 
to maintain its present military dominance over 
China. Second, America will, through arms sales, 
ensure there is a cross-Strait military balance 
between Taiwan and China. Third, the United 
States will not allow China to change the status 
quo in Taiwan by force. In short, the United States 
is determined both to-make sure that China does 
not emerge as a peer competitor and to impose 
itself as an obstacle to China’s overriding national 
goal of reunification with Taiwan. 


STRANGLING THE BABY 

China’s rise affects the United States because 
of what international relations scholars call the 
“power transition” effect: Throughout the history 
of the modern international state system, ascending 
powers have always challenged the position of the 
dominant (hegemonic) power in the international , 
system—and these challenges have usually culmi- 
nated in war. Notwithstanding Beijing’s talk about a 

“peaceful rise,” an ascending China inevitably will 
challenge the geopolitical equilibrium in East Asia. 
The doctrine of peacetul rise thus is a reassurance 
strategy employed by Beijing in an attempt to allay 
others’ fears of growing Chinese power and to fore- 
stall the United States from acting preventively dur- 
ing the dangerous transition period when China is 
catching up to the United States. 

Does this niean that the United States and China 
are on a collision course that will lead to a war in 
the next decade or two? Not necessarily. What hap- 
pens in Sino-American relations largely depends 


~ on what strategy-Washington chooses to adopt 
_ toward China. If the United States tries to maintain 


its current: dominance in East Asia, Sino-American 
conflict is virtually certain, because US grand strat- 
egy has incorporated the logic of anticipatory vio- 
lence as an instrument for maintaining American 
primacy. For a declining hegemon, “strangling the 
baby in the crib” by attacking a rising challenger 
preventively—that is, while the hegemon still 


holds the upper hand militarily—has always been 
a tempting strategic option. 


AN ALTERNATIVE PLAN 

Washington, however, faces perhaps a last chance 
to adopt a grand strategy that will serve its interests 
in ensuring that Chinese power is contained in East 
Asia but without running the risk of an armed clash 
with Beijing. This strategy is “offshore balancing,” a 
concept that is finding increasing favor with a group 
of influential American scholars in the field of secu- 
rity studies. According to this strategy, the United 
States should deploy military power abroad only in 
the face of direct threats to vital American interests. 
The strategy recognizes that Washington need not 
(and in fact cannot) directly control vast parts of the 


globe, that it is better off setting priorities based on’ 


clear national interests and relying on local actors 
to uphold regional balances of power. The idea of 
offshore balancing is to husband national power for 
maximum effectiveness 
while minimizing per- 
ceptions that this power 
represents a threat. 

As an offshore-bal- 
ancer in East Asia, the 
United States would 
embrace a new set of pol- 
icies regarding Sino-American economic relations, 
political liberalization in China, the defense of Tai- 
wan, and America’s strategic posture in the region. 

An offshore balancing strategy would require 
the United States to approach economic relations 
with China based on a policy of strategic trade 
rather than free trade. A strategic trade policy 
would seek to curtail the flow of high technol- 
ogy and direct investment from the United States 
to China. It also would require a shift in current 
US trade policy to drastically reduce the bilateral 
trade deficit, which is a de facto American sub- 
sidy of the very economic growth that is rgng 
China's great power emergence. 

Second, the United States would abandon its 
efforts to effectuate political liberalization in China. 
This policy is a form of gratuitous eye-poking. 
Because the United States lacks sufficient leverage to 
transform China domestically, the primary effect of 


trying to force liberalization on China is to inflame. 


Sino-American relations. 

An offshore balancing strategy also would require 
a new US stance on Taiwan, a powder-keg issue 
because China is committed to national reunifica- 
tion and would regard a Taiwanese declaration of 








By adopting an offshore balancing strategy, 
the United States could better preserve its 
relative power and strategic influence. 
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independence as a casus belli. If us policy fails to 
prevent a showdown between China and Taiwan, 
the odds are that America will be drawn into. the 
contlict because of its current East Asia strategy. 
There would be strong domestic political pressure 
in favor of US intervention. Beyond the arguments 
that Chinese military action against Taiwan would 
constitute aggression and undermine Us interests in 
a stable world order, powerful incentives for inter- 
vention would also arise from ideological antipathy 
toward China; concerns for maintaining US “cred- 
ibility,” and support for a democratic Taiwan in a 
conflict with authoritarian China. 
Notwithstanding these arguments, which are 
underpinned by a national security discourse that 
favors American hegemony, the issues at stake in 
a possible showdown between China and Taiwan 
simply would not justify the risks and costs of US 
intervention. Regardless of the rationale invoked, 
the contention that the United States should go 
to war to prevent Bei- 
jing from using force 
to achieve reunifica- 
tion with Taiwan (or in 
response to a unilateral 
declaration of inde- 
pendence by Taipei) 
amounts to nothing 
more than a veiled argument for fighting a “pre- 
ventive” war against a rising China. . 


SHARING THE BURDEN | 

The final element of a us offshore balancing 
strategy would be the devolution from the United 
States to the major powers in Asia of the respon- 
sibility for containing China. An offshore balanc- 
ing strategy would rely on the balance-of-power 
dynamics of a twenty-first century multipolar 
global order to prevent China from dominating 
Fast Asia. The other major powers in Asia—Japan, 
Russia; and India—have a much more immediate 
interest in stopping a rising China in their midst 
than does the United States. 

In a multipolar system, the question is not 
whether balancing will occur, but which state or 
states will do the heavy lifting. Because the United 
States is geographically distant from China—and 
protected both by the expanse of the Pacific Ocean 
and by its own formidable military (including 
nuclear) capabilities—the United States has the 
option of staying out of East Asian security rivalries 
(at least initially) and forcing Beijing’s neighbors to 
assume the risks and costs of stopping China from 
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attaining regional hegemony. Because its air and 
naval power is based on long-range strike capabili- 
ties, the United States can keep its forces in an over- 
the-horizon posture with respect to East Asia and 
limit itself to a backstopping role in the unlikely 
event that the regional balance of power falters. 

It is hardly surprising—indeed, it parallels in 
many ways America’s own emergence as a great 
power—that China, the largest and potentially 
most powerful state in Asia, is seeking a more 
assertive political, military, and economic role in 
the region, and even challenging Americas pres- 
ent dominance in East Asia. However, this poses 
no direct threat to US security. Japan, India, and 
Russia, on the other hand, are worried about the 
implications of China’s rapid ascendance for their 
security. They should bear the responsibility of bal- 
ancing against Chinese power. 


An incipient drift toward multipolarity—which’ 


is the prerequisite for the United States to adopt an 
offshore balancing strat- 
egy—is already apparent 
in East Asia. Driven by 
fears of US abandonment 
in a future East Asian cri- 
sis, Japan has embarked 
on a buildup of its mili- 
tary capabilities and 
has even hinted that it is thinking about acquir- 
ing nuclear weapons. Moreover, the past several 
years have seen a significant escalation in tensions 
between China and Japan, fueled both by nation- 
alism and by disputes over control of the South 
China and East China seas (which may contain 
large energy deposits). 

From the standpoint of offshore balancing, 
Japan’s military buildup in response to its fear of 
China is a good thing if it leads to Japan's reemer- 
gence as an independent geopolitical actor. How- 
ever, Japan’s military resurgence is not so good (for 
the United States) if it takes place under the aegis 
of the US-Japan security alliance, and if the United 
States remains in the front lines of the forces con- 
taining China. Under those conditions, the United 
States could find itself ensnared in an Asian con- 
flict; its alliance with Japan risks dragging it into a 
war with China in which American strategic inter- 
ests would not be engaged. The idea of an offshore 
balancing strategy is to get the United States out 
of China’s crosshairs, not to allow it to remain a 
target because of its present security commitments 
to allies in the region. 

The wisdom of risking war with China to main- 
tain US hegemony in East Asia is all the more 








Great powers that seek hegemony are 
always opposed—and defeated—by the 
counterbalancing efforts of other states. 








doubtful because America’s predominance in the 
region is ebbing in any event. One indication of 
this is that US economic supremacy in East Asia is 
waning as China rises. China is emerging as the 
motor. of the region’s economic growth. 

While the United States has been preoccupied 
with Iraq, Iran, and the so-called war on terrorism, 
China has used its burgeoning economic power to 
extend its political influence throughout East and 
Southeast Asia. Indeed, most of the smaller states in 
Southeast Asia are gradually slipping into Beijings 
political orbit because their own prosperity is ever 
more closely tied to their relations with China. 

America’s strategy of trying to uphold the geo- 
political status quo in East Asia clashes with the 
ambitions of a rising China, which has its own ideas 
about how East Asia’s political and security order 
should be organized. If the United States puts itself 
in the forefront of those trying to contain China, the 
potential for future tension—or worse—in Sino- 
American relations can 
only increase. By pull- 
ing back from its hege- 
monic role in East Asia 
and adopting an offshore 
balancing strategy, the 
United States could bet- 
ter preserve its relative 
power and strategic influence. It could stand on the 
sidelines while that regions great powers enervate 
themselves by engaging in security competitions. 


THE TEMPTATION OF POWER 

If American strategy were determined by the tra- 
ditional metrics that have governed the grand strat- 
egies of great powers—the distribution of power 
in the international system, geographic proximity 
of rivals, and military capabilities—China would 
not be considered much of a threat to the United 
States. The wellspring of Us grand strategy lies 
elsewhere, however: in Wilsonian ideology. This is 
why the United States remains wedded to a strat- 
egy of upholding its predominance in East Asia, as 
well as in Europe and the Middle East. 

One of the few ironclad lessons of history is 
that great powers that seek hegemony are always 
opposed—and defeated—by the counterbalanc- 
ing efforts of other states. Yet the prevailing belief 
among the American foreign policy community is 
that the United States is exempt from.the fate of 
hegemons. This belief, really a form of American 
exceptionalism, is wrong. If Washington gives in 
to the temptation of hegemonic power, dangerous 
times lie ahead. = 
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Disruptions and Potential 
in the Global Economy 
JEFFREY SACHS 
en the crisis in Us subprime mortgages with the fast recovery, the Asian countries had 
developed in the summer of 2007, and learned an important lesson. They learned not to 
for a time banks were unable to roll over depend on the United States or the International 
their short-term credit, what emerged was a panic Monetary Fund (whose prerogative at the time was 
and credit squeeze much like the Asian Financial like the tag line from Love Story—never having to 
Crisis of 1997. During that earlier crisis, Washing- say you are sorry). 
ton had offered Asian Mainly they learned to cut back on short-term 
ECONOMY _., countries miserable debts and to build up foreign exchange reserves 
‘Global Trends, 2008| economic recommenda- as a financial buffer. In 1997, Asian countries had 
) tions: raise interest rates, engaged in heavy short-term borrowing while 
raise taxes, cut spending, and abruptly close banks whittling away their foreign exchange reserves in a 
with losses to depositors. By taking these steps, so futile defense of overvalued currencies. When the 
the thinking went, Asian governments could dem- short-term loans were called in, they got caught 
onstrate to the markets an appropriate “toughness.” out. Today the situation is reversed, as Asian coun- 
But Washington's advice only stoked the financial tries have little short-term debt and roughly $2 tril- 
panic, and indeed helped to bring Indonesia’s entire lion of foreign exchange reserves. It is the United 
banking system to a disastrous halt. States that has overborrowed and depends on high 
When the disruptions of 2007 arrived, Wash- levels of foreign capital inflows to fund its current 
ington wisely chose a very different approach for account deficit. 
itself. The hypocrisy was clear, but the results were Events such as the current financial disrup- 
much better. Perhaps there was even some learn- tion occur with some frequency, even if with low 
ing. This time around, interest rates were cut. The predictability. In 1987 we experienced a crash in 
Federal Reserve Bank and thé European Central international equity markets. In 1997 it was the 
Bank extended huge amounts of short-term credit Asian Financial Crisis. In 2007 it was the broad 
to commercial banks to ensure that liquidity did disruption in financial markets triggered by the 
not dry up. Whether such steps will prove suffi- crisis in subprime mortgage instruments. One ° 
cient to avert a recession remains to be seen, but at should not make too much of this once-a-decade 
least the Fed has not worsened the panic. pattern. There is certainly no precise regularity. Yet 
Asia recovered fairly swiftly from its crisis since events of this nature, far from being extraordinary, 
the region’s fundamentals were reasonably sound. are a seemingly inevitable part of financial market 
The recovery was mostly V-shaped: a sharp down- behavior. Financial innovation opens up new ways 
turn followed by a reasonably steep upturn. Indo- for self-feeding panics to insinuate themselves into 
nesia was the main exception because of the woes the system. Credit squeezes can be rapid and bru- 
that befell that country’s banking system. Yet, even tal, and they can arise in novel ways as financial 


innovation continues. 


The consequences of the current disruption will 
JEFFREY SACHS is a professor at Columbia University and certainly include a slowdown in economic activ- 
director of the university’ Earth Institute. He is the author 


most recently, of Common Wealth: Economics for a ity in the United States, and quite possibly a reces- 
Crowded Planet (Penguiri Press, 2008). sion. Recession is by no means a certainty, but 
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the chances of it are perhaps 50 percent. The risk 
stems not only from the financial crisis itself but 
also from rising prices for commodities, includ- 


ing oil, and from the sharp decline of the dollar. ` 


These added shocks limit the Fed’s ability to off- 
set weakness in housing and consumer spending 
with easier credit conditions, given the real fears of 
inflationary pressures because of rising commodity 
prices and the falling dollar. 


PAYING THE PIPER 

Another process, now under way, will also 
play itself out: the long-awaited unwinding of the 
United States’ current account deficit. The current 
account deficit has equaled more than 5 percent of 
America’s GDP in recent years. This reflects very low 
domestic savings and therefore very heavy borrow- 
ing from abroad to finance investments. Now, as 
the United States experiences turmoil in its finan- 
cial markets, overseas investors are deciding that 
the United States is per- 
haps not the best place 
to put money. 

To some extent this 
increased investor skit- 
. tishness is a result of 
the dollar's fall and to 
some extent it is a cause. In any case, the tight- 
ening conditions on foreign capital inflows are 
likely to be both inflationary (due to the dollar’s 
weakness) and recessionary (due to rising interest 
rates). The result is another ratcheting up of reces- 
sionary pressures, to be added to the direct effects 
of the credit squeeze, a decline in consumer confi- 
dence, and the narrowing margin of maneuver for 
the Fed. 

In the United States, any reckoning on the fis- 
cal side tends to be prolonged—that is, the US gov- 
ernment will not suddenly go bankrupt, nor will 
public-sector spending fall cataclysmically as hap- 
pens in countries that experience true fiscal crises 
as a result of overborrowing in a foreign currency. 
Washington will of course not run out of dollars to 
pay its bills or service its foreign debts. 

Nonetheless, a fiscal adjustment lies ahead. If 
indeed the United States experiences a recession, 
tax shortfalls will cause the budget deficit to swell 
rapidly and significantly. Entitlement burdens, 
mainly in the health sector, are certain to increase 
in any case. These difficult fiscal conditions, com- 
bined with the ongoing problems in the financial 
markets, will trigger a political process aimed at 
tax increases and some fiscal austerity. In this sce- 








We simply do not understand yet what the 
consequences of $100-a-barrel oil will be. 








nario, unhappily; fiscal policy will end up playing 
a pro-cyclical rather than counter-cyclical role. 
That is, US fiscal policy will be tightened to keep 
the deficit from ballooning even as the US economy 
slows down. 

This is not desirable. It is, however, the predict- 
able result of cutting taxes sharply, embarking on 
a costly and wasteful war, and borrowing heavily 
from abroad. In the end, such forces do return to 
haunt you—if not abruptly, then through a pain- 
ful readjustment to underlying reality. America’s 


-military' spending increases, for example, will have. 


to be reversed. And George W. Bush’s tax cuts, as 
soon as they expire, will dissipate like sand castles 
at the sea. 


SPREADING RISK? | | 

Will us economic conditions trigger a global 
slowdown? The answer depends on how macro- 
economic policies are managed abroad, and on the 
vulnerability of foreign 
financial institutions 
to the American credit 
crisis. Much remains 
unknown about the 
exposure of financial 
institutions in various 
parts of the world; much of the risk cannot be read 
from a balance sheet. In general, it is my guess, 
but only a guess, that the world economy today 
is more decoupled than coupled to the United 
States’ financial problems. Therefore, I would bet 
that global growth rates are likely to continue at 
a reasonably strong rate even if the US economy 
slows markedly. 

In economics, nothing takes places in isolation. 
Everything occurs in the context of powerful ten- 
dencies in the world economy, both positive and 
adverse. The biggest positive trend in the global 
economy today is the tremendous strength of the 
Asian economies—their very high saving rates, 
their strength in exports, their productive capac- 
ity, and the fact that they have caught up rapidly 
in technology. In recent years, Asian growth has 
been the fuel of the world economy, which has 
grown overall at about 5 percent a year. This is 
a substantial clip, and it represents a huge posi- 
tive dynamic. It is my bet that growth in emerging 
markets—not only in China and India, but also in 
countries like Brazil, along with positive demand 
and spending in the oil-rich Middle East—will 
likely be enough to protect the world economy 
from the disruptions in the United States. 


Yet, with the number of economic tremors one 
observes around the world, one cannot be sure. 
China is experiencing its own inflationary pres- 
sures. The Japanese yen is surging, which is always 
a risk for Japan’s economic growth. Both of these 
tendencies argue for a more generalized slowdown: 
The Chinese economic authorities may have to 
tighten monetary policy significantly, and appre- 
ciation of the yen has been allowed to overshoot 
macroeconomic conditions in the past. Of course, 
these are ‘day-to-day issues, and over time they may 
take on a different cast than they have now. 

Other worrisome issues for the global economy 
include geopolitical uncertainty in the Middle 
East, record prices for oil and the constraints that 
these high prices place on spending and demand 
(especially in oil-importing -countries), and 
the fact that the world’s use of hydrocarbons is 
becoming constrained by climate change. Because 
of all-of these factors, one has;to assign very real 
probabilistic weight, perhaps 10 percent to 20 
percent, to a downturn that extends well beyond 
the United States. 


BEHIND THE GROWTH RATES 

It is a somewhat puzzling phenomenon that 
the high commodity prices we have seen over 
the past several years have not slowed world eco- 
nomic growth. Notably, we are today experiencing 
a demand surge instead of a supply disruption, like 
the adverse supply shocks that occurred in 1973 
and 1979. And it is not surprising to see high com- 
modity prices coexist with strong economic growth 
ina country like China, which after all is where 
much of the increased demand is originating. 

What is puzzling is that high commodity prices 
so far have not produced obvious fallout else- 
where in the world, such as in the United States. 
We simply do not understand yet what the price 
shock is doing to the American economy, or what 
the consequences of $100-a-barrel oil will be in 
the United States and other oil-importing regions. 
Maybe fuel prices are partly to blame for declin- 
ing consumer confidence in the United States. 
Maybe consumer spending is starting to demon- 
_ Strate resistance to fuel prices. 

High commodity prices may be sali for 
the US economy, but they are leading to eco- 
nomic growth in resource-rich countries even in 
unlikely places. Parts of Africa are experiencing 
more growth than they have in a long time—and 
not just because of high hydrocarbon prices in 
the oil-rich states, but also because of high prices 
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for items like metals and tropical food products. 
Exports to East Asia, especially to China, ‘are 
increasing rapidly. 

On the other hand, many of the world’s poor- 
est places import food and oil, and they are likely 
experiencing adverse effects that we do not rec- 
ognize. When very poor people in rural areas go 
even hungrier, it does not show up in headlines 
or national accounts. But it is surely happening. 
Food prices have increased markedly—partly 
because, with high oil prices, more corn grown 
in America has been diverted to the production of 
ethanol. The United States, through its somewhat 
misguided policies on corn-based ethanol, is aid- 
ing and abetting this strain on very poor people 
in less-developed countries. Nevertheless, for the 
poor countries that export commodities, overall 
terms of trade have improved in the past few years, 
and on balance, higher commodity prices are hav- 
ing a more favorable than unfavorable effect on the 
developing world. 

As everyone knows, development processes 
are especially powerful and positive in Asia. For 
the first time in modern history, the Chinese and 
Indian economies are both booming—and these 
two countries represent 38 percent of the world’s 
population. These growth dynamics are deep- 
seated, long-term, and highly favorable. They 
benefit not only the countries where.the growth 
is being experienced but the rest: of the world as 
well. They contribute to stability, development of 
science and technology, and much else besides. _. 

China and India are clear and unambiguous 
examples of countries that have benefited from 
globalization. Growth processes in both countries 
are very much export-led; both countries bene- 
fited at the start from importing global technology. 
These are not homegrown growth models. Instead, 
they are catch-up models, meaning that China and 
India have leapfrogged through stages of devel- 
opment by importing the best technologies from 
around the world and essentially paying for them 
with exports. 

As China and India demonstrate, globalization 
can be a great force for good—but with two enor- 
mous caveats. First, it is simply not true that a ris- 
ing tide lifts all boats. Many people do not have 
boats. Some do not have a tide (for.example, those 
who are landlocked or live in remote areas). Sec- 
ond, globalization by itself will not mitigate the 
environmental damage that results from growth, 
including.the potentially catastrophic effects of cli- 
mate change. 
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The first caveat means we must pay special ` 


attention to the places left behind; we must remem- 
ber how diverse the world economy is. Huge dif- 
ferences still exist within countries (for example, 
western China versus coastal China, or inland 
India versus coastal India). And big differences 
certainly characterize the relative abilities of East 
Asia and sub-Saharan Africa to participate in the 
world economy. Even with Africa’s recent pickup 
in growth, large parts of the continent are still iso- 
lated, lacking in basic infrastructure, and mired in 
extreme poverty. Nonetheless, if we help the left- 
behind places in specific, targeted ways, they too 
can become part of a very positive process. 


THE AFRICAN MIRACLE? 

Consider Africa in a bit more detail. Many 
perceive it as hopeless. But this view is wrong. If 
we understand enough about Africa—and about 
Asia—we can help Africa achieve Asian-style rates 
of growth within 7 
the next few years. 

The Asian suc- 
cess in the past 
quarter-century has 
been no accident. - 
Japan, the leader in 
Asian development, taught crucial lessons to its 
neighbors. Hong Kong and Singapore both learned 
from the Japanese model, as did Taiwan and South 
Korea, which had been influenced as well by Japa- 
nese development institutions during the colonial 
occupation period. Malaysia and Thailand learned 
_ from all these countries’ experience in the 1980s. 
China began the process in 1978. | 

To an important extent, Asian development has 
been an intellectually constructed process. Why 
is my neighbor doing so well? How do I learn 
from him? How do I develop a strategy similar 
to his? Targeted infrastructure financing, often 
from Japan, supported the entire process, and 
this helped create the foundations of roads, rails, 
ports, power, and telecommunications necessary 
for the spread of the growth framework. 

We know a tremendous amount about how 
Asia has caught up. Indeed, specific institutions 
exist for “catching up” with technological lead- 
ers, and for harnessing international market 
forces. For Africa, all of these lessons have tre- 
mendous applicability. But here is a key point: 
If you wish to apply general principles to local 
challenges, you need to perform a “differential 
diagnosis” of local circumstances. You must take 
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Overseas investors are deciding that the United 
States is perhaps not the best place to put money. 








into account geography, political and economic 
institutions, resource availability, conflict issues, 
and so on. You must, in short, be a Peaonce 
of “clinical economics.” 

In large parts of Africa, governance is perceived 
to be the single most important constraint on eco- 
nomic growth..And in some places, such as Zim- 
babwe, where Robert Mugabe heads a thuggish 
regime, it is. But in most countries—like Tanza- 
nia, Mali, or Senegal—governance is secondary to 
challenges. inherent in the.physical world. Indeed, 
Africa faces three very distinct challenges that 
most of fast-growing Asia did not. First is the very 
heavy burden of tropical disease. Second are the 
problems associated with the rain-fed (savanna) 
agriculture of the African dry lands. Third is an 
extreme lack of basic infrastructure (power, roads, 
ports, and so on). 

If we focus on these three deficits, apply the key 
lessons of the Asian development model, and har- 
ness global mar- 
kets, Africa can be 
growing at annual 
rates of 10 percent 
or more within five 
years and can meet 
the United Nations’ 
Millennium Development Goals: These are exactly 
what the international policy objectives should be - 
with regard to sub-Saharan Africa. 

The region has recently reached economic 
growth rates of-about 6 percent per year. This 
growth is fragile, and something like a devastating 
climate shock could undermine it once again. But, 
in fact, 6 percent growth rates do not.yet repre- 
sent the full potential of countries whose,annual 
per capita income is as low as $400. China has 
achieved growth rates of 10 percent or more per 
year partly by virtue of having started so far behind 
and then by using effective institutions for catching 
up. Sub-Saharan Africa, similarly, has tremendous 
scope for leapfrogging. If Africa uses this potential 
properly, parts of the continent will develop into 
legitimate emerging markets and will receive large 
inflows of private capital. 

For a long time, rich nations have made prom- 
ises to Africa that they have yet to fulfill. At the 
moment it is the United States, Europe, and to 
some extent Japan that are falling short. But a new 
actor in Africa—China—is overachieving tremen- 
dously in helping the region. Chinese money. is 
being used to buy up primary commodities, but it 
is also being used to build up basic infrastructure. 


Overall, China’s emerging role is enormously posi- 
tive for Africa. 


ECONOMICS AND ECOLOGY 

Naturally, many question China’s political influ- 
ence in places like Sudan, where the Chinese have 
been accused of abetting genocide. But these criti- 
cisms ring hollow when they come from the United 
States and Europe, which have been paralyzed by 
inaction in Africa. US policy makers rightly regard 
the Darfur region of Sudan as a humanitarian 
disaster, and they also view it in geopolitical terms. 
What they have not done is to view it in its proper 
perspective, reflecting the relationship between 
ecology and economic development. This means 
they never get to the crux of the problem. 

In Darfur and places like it, people are strug- 
gling-over scarce pastureland and cropland and 
especially over water. The pastoralists cannot 
keep their herds alive, and the potential for alter- 
native livelihoods does not currently exist. Darfur 
is experiencing brutal violence mainly because 
it is impoverished and lacks water. In a country 
where precipitation has declined by a third during 
the past 50 years while the population has per- 
haps tripled, peacekeepers, even if they can keep 
the belligerents apart, will not be able to stop the 
human agony. ° 

It would be much cheaper to address Darfur’s 
core resource problems than to attempt'to solve 
the crisis at a geopolitical level. We could put a 
brake on the extreme desperation and suffering 
if we used means that are readily available. These 
include technologies for collecting and storing 
rainwater, the practice of supplemental irrigation, 
and policies that encourage and invest in better 
land management and herd management. All of 
these measures would open some possibilities 
for longer-term income alternatives for Darfur. 
But so far, we are not even doing what we can to 
aid impoverished regions with the tools we have. 
The West views Darfur through a military lens. 
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That perspective does not bring one more drop 
of water. 

The other caveat about globalization, besides 
its tendency to leave some places.behind, is that it 
is inflicting damage on the global commons—our 
shared physical environment. Although economic 
growth leads to improvement of the human con- 
dition, the process only works for the long term 
if we achieve growth with environmental sustain-- 
ability. If, for example, our economic activity leads 
to such large greenhouse gas emissions that global 
warming wrecks the planet, we will do no onea 
favor, especially our children. and ‘children’s chil- 
dren. We need a very consciously designed global 
strategy to manage the environmental side of eco- 
nomic growth, just as we need a very consciously 
designed strategy to improve conditions i in the eco- 
nomically laggard regions of the world. 

Good solutions for climate change already exist, 
and even better ones can be developed. Therefore, 
it is possible to negotiate one’s way toward achiev- 
ing them. Where good solutions do not yet exist, 
science and technology are powerful forces that 
can help us find new solutions. Although avoid- 
ing the worst consequences of global warming will 


- require a great deal of action, the economic costs 


on a global scale are likely to be modest—less than 
I percent of world income each year. 

We could make enormous progress if we took 
four major steps, and quickly. The first is to lower 
emissions from power plants that run on fossil 
fuels (through carbon capture and sequestration). 
The second is to produce low-emission vehicles, 
such as plug-in hybrids. The third is to. avoid 
tropical deforestation, which currently accounts. 
for about one-fifth of the greenhouse gas problem. 
The fourth is to increase renewable sources of elec- 
tricity production (solar power, wind power, and 
a return to nuclear on a significant scale where 
appropriate). On the world’s readiness to take these 
key steps, much will depend—including the long- 
term growth prospects of the global economy. I 
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The Resilient Authoritarians 


MARTIN DIMITROV 


en the Berlin Wall fell, political scien- 

tists were wildly optimistic about the 

global spread of democracy. In the 1990s 

a number of authoritarian regimes did democratize. 

But others, such as China and Cuba, have proved 

remarkably resilient, and Russia has backtracked 

significantly on democracy. Of these countries, 

China is the most impor- 

POLITICS tant. Weathering count- 

| Global Trends, ; 2008; less predictions of its 

a imminent collapse, the 

regime in Beijing has thus far defied assumptions 

about the global triumph of democracy. How can we 

explain this resilience? As a model for development, 

does China’s progress toward free market capitalism 

in the absence of democracy present a viable alter- 
native to Western liberalism? 

The received wisdom on China is that the 
regime has preserved popular support by promot- 
ing capitalism to deliver rapid economic growth. 
Yet, while it is true that growth matters, it is only 
part of the story. In addition to economic growth, 
the Chinese Communist Party has:relied on two 
other pillars to maintain popular acceptance of 
one-party rule. One is nationalism: China is a 
great power and has recently started to act like 
one, cultivating friends abroad and standing up 
to Japan and the United States. The other pillar 
is an expansion of civil and political rights. Chi- 
nese citizens today have rights they have never 
enjoyed in the past, and when these rights are 
violated, the citizenry can make use of various 
options for defending them. In short, the recipe 
for the stamina of the Chinese regime contains 
three ingredients: capitalism, nationalism, and 
legal rights. 
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Notably absent from this list are the institu- 
tions typically associated with democracy—strong 
civil society, competitive elections, and the sepa- 
ration of powers. Nevertheless, opinion polls con- 
ducted by Westerners and Chinese alike indicate 
that the regime enjoys widespread popular sup- 
port. This raises the possibility that we are wit- 
nessing the emergence of an alternative model to 
that of Western-style democracy, not an example 
of insufficient or delayed political development. 

Indeed, a number of countries appear to be mir- 
roring China’s experience. Consider Vladimir Putin's 
Russia. Thanks to high oil and gas prices, the Rus- 
sian economy is booming. Like China, Russia has 
invested in promoting nationalism and in acting 
more assertively in international affairs. President 
Putin, moreover, has stressed the primacy of law 
and has attempted to strengthen the court system, 
particularly the commercial (arbitrazh) courts. Yet 
Russia is not a democracy. Its elections are “man- 
aged,” its media are not free, and its civil society 
groups face restrictions on their activities. Putin's 
popularity is sky high nevertheless. Russians seem 
to like what they are getting from their government, 
even if it falls short of Western democracy. 

Meanwhile, countries as different as Vietnam. 
and Venezuela can also be loosely classified in the 
same group as China and Russia. While it is impos- 
sible to know how much longer the regimes in Bei- 
jing and these other countries will endure, their 
experience, at least so far, seems to challenge the 
widely held assumption that capitalism, the rule of 
law, and democracy always go hand in hand. 


CHINA’S MARKET REFORMS 

- Had it not initiated economic reforms, China 
would probably have followed the fate of the East- 
ern European communist regimes that collapsed 
at the end of the 1980s. Instead, Deng Xiaoping, 
the architect of the Chinese economic miracle, 


30 years ago launched the policy of “reform and 
openness,” which eventually catapulted the Peo- 
ple’s Republic to its current status as an economic 
powerhouse. Three decades ago China was poor; 
82 percent of its population lived in the country- 
side, and the average per capita income was about 
$165-(measured in 2000 us dollars). Today 43 per- 
cent of Chinese live in cities, and average incomes 
have increased eleven-fold. To put it simply, every- 
body—rich and poor alike—has benefited from 
China’s growth. No other country in the world has 
_ been able to pull off such a feat in so short a time. 

How has China been able to achieve its spectac- 
ular growth? Deng favored-gradual reform, focus- 
ing first on agricultural de-collectivization, the 
reinvigoration of markets, and the legalization of 
private entrepreneurial activity. It was much later 
that the regime turned to more sensitive tasks, 
such as the privatization of inefficient state-owned 
enterprises, the clearing of staggering loads of bad 
loans plaguing Chinese banks, and the introduc- 
. tion of some compe- 
tition in government 
. monopoly sectors, such 
as telecommunications 
and insurance services. 
Meanwhile, foreign 
direct investment and 
foreign trade have been ` 
instrumental in ensuring China’s continuous 
growth during the reform: period. Cumulatively, 
the country has absorbed over $700 billion in for- 
eign investment over the past 30 years. This has 
fueled China’s export-oriented services, which in 
turn have allowed the nation to amass the largest 
‘foreign currency reserves in the. world, currently 
valued at $1.4 trillion. 

The process begun in 1978—aiming to create 
a capitalist free market economy in a country run 
by a communist party—has been uneven, but it is 
- now complete. Private property is protected to a 
significant extent, both by the Chinese constitu- 
tion and by a series of laws governing property and 
contracts. The stock exchanges in Shanghai and 
Shenzhen are booming. Commercial disputes are 
resolved not by dispatching thugs, but by appealing 
to highly trained judges. Each year, China’s courts 
handle over a million commercial cases. This is 
a marked departure from the 1980s, when prop- 
erty rights were far less secure and private entre- 
preneurs had limited legal recourse to make sure 
contracts were enforced. Capitalists, once branded 
“counterrevolutionaries” and “poisonous weeds,” 


In China, protests, corruption probes, and 
village elections provide a certain degree 
of accountability without democracy. 
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are now celebrated in the press, and private entre- 
preneurs are encouraged to join the Chinese Com- 
munist Party—underscoring how definitive the 
break with the planned economy has been. 
China’s growth, averaging about 10 percent a 
year over the past three decades, has lifted hun- 
dreds of millions: of Chinese out of poverty. Yet, 
while both peasants and urbanites have seen 
absolute improvements in their incomes, some 


have benefited much more than others. China 


entered its reform period as a highly equal society. 
Thirty years later, it has reached levels of income 
inequality that place it on a par with the United 
States, the mosi unequal advanced industrial soci- 
ety in the world. This is a direct result of China’s 
reform strategy, which privileged the develop- 
ment of coastal provinces and scrapped generous 
social service provisions for urban workers, such 
as subsidized housing and free health care. 
Inequality breeds discontent, and significant 
levels of discontent can lead to regime instabil- 
' ity. Justly concerned, 
President Hu Jintao has 
advanced the concept 
of “scientific develop- 
ment,” which aims to 
diffuse social discon- 
tent by targeting funds 
for the unemployed, 
migrants, and residents of China’s poor hinterland 
provinces. The task of achieving balanced devel- 
opment while maintaining high levels of growth 
is gargantuan, but the current leaders appear to 
understand that the stability of their regime will 
depend on how well they handle this challenge. 


RIGHTS AND ACCOUNTABILITY 


During the Mao years, the Chinese regime ruled 
through coercion. During the reform period, the 
Communist Party has been mindful of the need to 
extend certain rights and liberties to the people— 
after all, this makes it easier to rule, because indi- 
viduals are more likely to comply with government 
policies if they feel they have a say. 

Thus, the reform period has witnessed a ena 
able emergence of civil and political'rights. Chi- 
nese citizens can elect local officials at the village 
level and in some urban neighborhoods. They can 
also create nongovernmental organizations (NGOs) 
and other social groups that can have an impact on 
policy making. For example, green NGOs such as 
Friends of Nature and Global Village have under- 
taken important campaigns to educate both the 
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public and government officials about the need to 
protect the environment. The Chinese today are 
freer to follow their religious beliefs, even though 
some important restrictions remain. They have 
access to a press that is relatively free to report 
on topics that were taboo in the past, such as offi- 
cial corruption and malfeasance. Finally, while 
the internet is controlled and certain websites are 
often blocked, many Chinese use proxy servers 
and other methods to circumvent official firewalls 
and obtain the information they want. 

Not only do individuals in Chinese society 
have rights, they also have means at their disposal 
through which they can defend these rights. Since 
the late 1980s citizens have been permitted to sue 
government officials for abuse of discretion, and 
they win such suits more and more often. Other 
available avenues for 
defending rights include 
complaints to upper-level 
leaders, mobilization of 
the press, and petitions. 
While problems in exer- 
cising these options per- 
sist, the Chinese today 
have more meaningful rights than they have ever 
had in the past. 

In Western democracies, the typical method for 
establishing political accountability is elections. 
As mentioned, competitive elections do exist in 
China, but only at the lowest levels of the political 
system. However, another mechanism is available 
for establishing a certain degree of accountability: 
mass protests. In 2005, for instance, 87,000 mass 
protests occurred in China, representing a ten- 
fold increase over the number of protests 10 years 
earlier. While some interpret these protests as an 
indicator of regime weakness, in fact the central 


government tolerates them because they increase 


its legitimacy. The protests typically are directed 
against abuses of power committed by local gov- 
ernment officials. The central government is seen 
as an ally of the protesters—as long as it punishes 
corrupt lower-level officials. From time to time, the 
central government even punishes top leaders who 
are involved in corruption scandals. When ordi- 
nary citizens suffer because of bureaucratic malfea- 
sance, the central government will make a show of 
stepping in and taking action. . 


THE POWER OF NATIONALISM 


Another way the Chinese government is respon- 
sive to public needs is by tolerating the expres- 


Countries as different as Vietnam and 
Venezuela can also be loosely classitied 
in the same group as China and Russia. 


sion of nationalist sentiment among the people. 
Modern-day Chinese nationalism is not a reaction 
to the possibility of external attack. It is driven 
rather by a victimization narrative (“China's cen- 
tury of national humiliation” from the mid-1800s 
to 1949) and a desire to restore China to its for- 
mer glory. In the early 1990s, regime-sponsored 
think tanks stoked nationalist passions by writ- 
ing about the Japanese atrocities committed in 
China in the 1930s and 1940s, about Taiwanese 
moves toward independence, and about Ameri- 
can hegemony. Blockbuster publications such 
as China Can Say No appeared with government 
encouragement, strongly criticizing America and 
Japan. And individuals were allowed to engage in 
organized anti-Japanese or anti-American protests. 
From the eee perspective, this was a win- 
win strategy: The people 
had an outlet for venting 
frustration, yet they were 
not protesting against 
the regime. 

In the current decade 
there has been some con- 
tention among China 
specialists about the regime’s ability to control mass 
nationalism. Some argue that the government is fos- 
tering and manipulating nationalist sentiment. Oth- 
ers contend that, from the mid-1990s onward, the 
regime has been reacting to mass nationalism rather 
than proactively encouraging it. There is evidence 
that the government initiated and steered the rise 
of anti-Japanese rhetoric by sponsoring research on 
the Nanjing massacre, creating the Beijing War of 
Resistance Museum, and sensitizing the Chinese 
public to the publication of nationalistic Japanese 
textbooks. Even so, China-based scholars seem to 
agree that the most recent round of extensive anti- 
Japanese protests in 2005 was not organized by the 
regime, and that the government saw it more as a 
nuisance than as something that was desirable. The 
palpable potential that anti-Japanese agitation might 
turn into anti-government protests led the regime to 
move quickly to check the demonstrations. 

The Chinese experience invites mention of 
two potential pitfalls with the instrumental use 
of nationalism. First, nationalist activity not con- 
trolled by the regime can backfire and turn into 
anti-regime protests and thus undermine govern- 
ment legitimacy rather than bolster it. Second, 
while externally oriented nationalism can be 
the glue that keeps people together and ensures 
greater regime support, it can easily degenerate 


into anti-minority nationalism. In China, most 
people are Han Chinese, but about 100 million 
are representatives of non-Han minorities such as 
Uighurs and Tibetans. The government has made 
efforts to avoid the anti-minority nationalism 
that proved so destructive in Yugoslavia in the 
1990s..So far, China seems to have been success- 
ful at integrating minorities and incorporating all 
ethnic groups into the notion of a great nation 
potentially threatened by two external. powers: 
Japan and the United States. 


UNDEMOCRATIC BUT RESPONSIVE 
What is distinctive about the Chinese experi- 
ence over the past three decades? Primarily, it is 
China’s successful transformation from a poor 
developing country into a country with middle 
levels of wealth—a transformation made possible 
by the aggressive pursuit of free market capitalism 
(though the United States has yet to formally rec- 
ognize China as a market economy). The unusual 
thing about this development trajectory is that a 
communist party was responsible for initiating 
and steering. forward these pro-market reforms. It 
is also unusual that the reforms show no signs of 
ushering ‘in Western-style liberal democracy. 
What China has instead of liberal democracy, 
at least for the time being, is a leadership that is 
responsive to the public. This responsiveness is 


manifested in the accommodation of limited civil - 


and political rights and the encouragement or tol- 
eration of nationalist sentiment. The leadership 
has also become more accountable to the public. 
In China, protests, corruption probes, and village 
elections provide a certain degree of accountability 
without democracy. 

China’s experience shows that capitalism, the 
rule of law, and democracy do not always coexist. 
While democracy has undeniable advantages for 
promoting accountability, non-democratic regimes 
can also establish some limited accountability to 
the public and can respond to the needs of the peo- 
ple. Traditionally, it has been assumed that all non- 
democratic regimes rule through coercion, rather 
than by relying on quasi-voluntary compliance. 
This is not the case in China. 

A growing body of evidence emerging from 
both Western and Chinese scholarship suggests 
that the Chinese regime is legitimate in the eyes of 
the public. Scholars distinguish between specific 
and diffuse regime support. Specific support has to 
do with how happy individuals are with concrete 
government policies, such as taxation. Diffuse 
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support has to do with citizens’ overall satisfaction 

with their existing system-of governance. Current 
research indicates that, while the Chinese are dis- 
satisfied with specific actions of government offi- 
cials, there is widespread diffuse support for the 
regime. In other words, the Chinese leadership 
enjoys significant levels of legitimacy despite the 
absence of democracy. 

Does this suggest the emergence of a Chinese 
development model that others might decide to 
emulate? Perhaps so. China’s experience is attractive 
to two groups of countries whose ruling elites do 
not wish to establish Western-style liberal democ- 
racies. The first group consists of countries whose 
rapid economic growth rates are based on natural 
resource extraction, such as Russia, the Central 
Asian states, and Venezuela. The second group is 
made up of non-democracies that are resource-poor, 
such as Vietnam and Cuba. States belonging to both 
of these groups are united by their commitment to 
maintaining growth and establishing some institu- 
tions for popular voice and official accountability— 
stopping short, however, of democracy. 


THE CASE OF RUSSIA 

Russia in the 1990s was a democracy, albeit a 
flawed one. It had elections, which international 
observers at the time certified as free and fair. 
With the benefit of hindsight, we now know these 
observers were often looking the other way. In 
the 1996 presidential race in particular, election 
observers tolerated fraud that allowed the reelec- 
tion of Boris Yeltsin. The international community: 
was committed to preventing Gennady Zyuganov 
(a reformed communist) from capturing the pres- 
idency of what had been the world’s second most 
powerful country, even if that meant pouring sig- 
nificant resources into the reelection of the deeply 
unpopular (yet anticommunist) Yeltsin. Electoral 
manipulations aside, Yeltsin’s Russia had the other 
trappings of Western-style democracy—a func- 
tioning parliament, a multiparty system, a mee 
press, and a large civil society. 

Although it was democratic, Yeltsin’s Russia had 
neither a free market economy nor the rule of law. 
Yeltsin did unleash a massive privatization program, 
but it was very poorly implemented. Corrupt priva- 
tization schemes helped enrich a small group of 
individuals, collectively known as the “oligarchs,” 
who were able to grab the most appetizing morsels 
of Russia's vastly profitable extractive industries. By 
the end of the 1990s, ordinary Russians found them- 
selves poorer and less happy than they had been 
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under communism. Private property existed, but 
the state was too weak to protect it. Criminal gangs 
and mafia groups provided “security services,” but 
citizens could not feel secure about their property in 
Yeltsin’s Russia. The feeble central government was 
unable to collect.taxes in the provinces and could 
not ensure that its laws were enforced across Rus- 
sia’s vast territorial expanse. Lawlessness and despair 
reigned across the country. 

When Putin was appointed prime minister in 
March 1999, he found a state in shambles. Russia 
was weak both domestically and internationally. The 
Yeltsin years had been marked by persistent budget 
deficits and an erosion of the standard of living. A 
few robber barons had become wealthy, but Russia 
had no rule of law. Internationally, Russia had been 
reduced to a second-rate player, an “Upper Volta with 
nuclear weapons,” to quote Margaret Thatcher. 

Putin set out to transform Russia into a mod- 
ern capitalist economy with the rule of law. He 
strengthened tax collection, clarified inconsisten- 
cies between federal:and regional laws, and sim- 
plified procedures for doing business. He asserted 
Moscow’s influence vis-a- 
vis the regions and ensured 
that the state operated more 
effectively than under his 
predecessor. Even before 
the sharp increase in global 
oil prices in 2002, Putin’s 
measures were having an 
impact and the Russian economy had started to 
grow rapidly. Foreign investors gained confidence 
and, on a per capita basis, foreign investment pour- 
ing into Russia surpassed that going into China. 

Unfortunately, while Putin promoted capital- 
ism and the rule of law, he limited democracy. 
Electoral manipulation increased by comparison 
with the Yeltsin era, independent media outlets 
began to disappear, opposition parties were emas- 
culated, restrictions were imposed on civil soci- 
ety groups, and journalists were intimidated and 
sometimes killed. Today, Russia’s democratic insti- 
tutions are largely gone. And yet, Putin’s approval 
rating is very high: For much of his presidency, 
it has hovered between 70 percent and 80 per- 
cent. Russians are enjoying increased standards 
of living thanks to the oil bonanza and greater 
predictability in everyday life as a result of the 
strengthening of courts and other law enforce- 
ment institutions. Putin’s tough handling of the 
oligarchs, most of whom now live in exile, won 
broad approval as well. 


Russians seem to like what they are 
getting from their government, even 
if it falls short of Western democracy. 


Also bolstering Putin’s popularity is his promo- 
tion of the “Russian idea,” which is about reviv- 
ing traditional Russian values and restoring the 
country to its former status as a great power. Like 
China, Putin’s Russia is nationalistic and anti- 
Western. Also like China, Russia has assumed a 
more assertive position in international affairs. Rus- 
sia wants to be seen as.a world power, even if that 
can be accomplished only by defying the United 
States. Russians who feel nostalgic for the Soviet era 
are enamored with Putin's idea of resurrecting the 
former greatness of the Russian nation. 

How much longer is Russia likely to endure as 
a non-democratic state? This is anybody’s guess, 
though the initial forecasts for this spring's pres- 
idential elections are far from optimistic. It is 
important to emphasize that, unlike in China, eco- 
nomic growth in Russia is linked to the high pae 
of natural resources. 


MIRRORING THE MODEL 


Several resource-rich former Soviet republics 
fit in the same category of resilient authoritar- 
ian states: Azerbaijan, 
Kazakhstan, Turkmeni- 
stan, and, to a certain 
extent,- Uzbekistan. In 
Latin America, Venezuela 
also seems to be follow- 
ing a trajectory similar 
to that of Russia. Natural 
resource wealth has been used to keep the peo- 
ple happy and has allowed the president, Hugo 
Chavez, to gradually scale back democratic insti- 
tutions. It is now well known, however, that coun- 
tries with an abundance of natural resources often 
experience the so-called resource curse, essentially 
delaying the diversification of their economies 
while encouraging corruption and in the long run 
slowing down economic growth. Ultimately, this 
can have disastrous consequences for political sta- 
bility. Indeed, countries rich in natural resources 
may turn out to be far less stable than resource- 
poor countries in which high growth is based on 
productive activity. 

Vietnam, a resource-poor country, mirrors most 
closely China’s reform experience. Like China, it 
is ruled by a communist party, yet it has a market 
economy and steadily expanding rights and lib- 
erties. Vietnam’s economic reforms started about 
a decade later than China’s, and have been more 
fitful. Nevertheless; Vietnam has enjoyed an aver- 
age growth rate of about 7 percent since the ini- 


tiation of doi moi (renovation) two decades ago. 
Surprisingly, political reform in Vietnam has pro- 
gressed further than in China. Vietnam’s National 
Assembly is directly elected (and in a somewhat 
competitive fashion), and it has the power to sub- 
ject the government to no-confidence votes. Like 
China, Vietnam has emphasized legal reform and 
anti-corruption efforts. Also as in China, the Viet- 
namese regime gains some legitimacy by catering 
to nationalist sentiment among the citizenry. In the 
case of Vietnam, the targets of these sentiments are 
the United States and China. 

Another country that seems to be drawing les- 
sons from China is Cuba. Since 2006, when the ail- 
ing Fidel Castro handed over power to his brother 
Raul, the Cuban Communist Party has taken reso- 
lute steps toward economic reform. The govern- 
ment has encouraged both private entrepreneurial 
activity and foreign investment. Some of the most 
important investment projects on the island have 
been spearheaded by the European Union, China, 
and Venezuela. The initial results are impressive: 
In 2006, Cuba’s GDP grew by 11 percent; the fore- 
cast for 2007 was 7 percent. 

Cuba has combined economic growth with a lim- 
ited political opening. The number of political pris- 
oners has declined, for instance, and there seems 
to be more tolerance of dissidents. In addition to 
improvements in civil and political rights, the legiti- 
macy of the Cuban regime is based on potent anti- 
American nationalism. While in China, Russia, 
and Vietnam the external threat is largely manu- 
factured, in the case of Cuba the Us trade embargo 
strongly reinforces the credibility of the American 
threat. Cuba demonstrates that nationalism can be 
a powertul glue for holding a country together even 
under unfavorable economic conditions, such as 
those prevalent during Cuba's período especial in the 
1990s, when the economy was in shambles follow- 
ing the collapse of the Soviet Union. 

Will these regimes prove resilient for much lon- 
ger? This, too, is currently unclear. What is evident 
is that democracy and capitalism need not coex- 
ist. Non-democratic societies can develop political 
accountability and respond to popular needs, even 
if their institutions are less effective than those 
provided by liberal democracies. 


THE END OF HISTORY? 
There have been two historical models of 
democratization. In one of them, countries have 
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had to pursue democracy, capitalism, and the rule 
of law simultaneously. This was the model fol- 
lowed by Russia in the 1990s. As we know, Yeltsin 
did usher in a certain degree of democracy, but 
capitalism and the rule of law were not established 
while he was in office. Simultaneous transitions to 
democracy and capitalism present significant dif- 
ficulties for most regimes and are therefore hard to 
complete successfully. The other model is exempli- 
fied by the historical evolution of England, where 
the rise of capitalism and the rule of law preceded 
the establishment of democracy. | 

The question is whether the experience of 
China represents a different model altogether—a 
kind of resilient authoritarianism—or whether it 
is best understood as a country in which democ- 
ratization is delayed until capitalism and the rule 
of law have been firmly established. In other 
words, is the Chinese’ model a passing phase 
within Western-style democratic development or 
a stable alternative to it? 

It is too early to tell. Nearly two decades ago, 
Francis Fukuyama proclaimed the end of history, 
by which he meant that capitalism and democracy 
would triumph around the globe. Yet China and 
Russia, along with a number of other countries, 
demonstrate that capitalism can exist without 
Western-style democracy, at least for `a period of 
time. Citizens may be content With a government 
that is able to faster economic growth, secure prop- 
erty rights, and demonstrate some accountability 
to the public absent liberal Western institutions. 

It is possible that China and the other resilient 
authoritarian regimes will liberalize politically. 
Should this occir; these countries may arrive at 
consolidated democracy relatively ‘quickly, because 
they already have capitalism and some semblance of 
the rule of law in place. But a second possibility is 
the further development of the current system with- 
out the emergence of liberal democracy. To be sure, 
there are pitfalls along the way—economic down- 
turns, unequal development, rampant nationalism. 
All of these can lead to regime instability. However, 
if the governments handle these challenges effec- 
tively, and if the current institutions of accountabil- 
ity persist and are ‘developed further, then China 
and other countries that follow a similar trajectory 
could become established as a new developmental 
category in opposition to the standard mope which 
assumes that democracy, capijalism, and the rile of 
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Stewardship for a “Full” World 


ROBERT COSTANZA 


ahe economies of China and India are grow- 
ing at a rapid clip. But these nations seem 
to, be making the same environmental mis- 
takes that Western countries made during their 
development—this time with a vengeance, given 
their enormous populations. And their “real” eco- 
nomic improvements, 
once the costs of envi- 
ronmental and health 
damage are subtracted, 
may turn out to be much smaller than growth rates 
would suggest. Is this.an inevitable byproduct of 
development, one they will eventually outgrow? 
Or is there something inherently wrong with the 
conventional development model? Is the impact 
on the world’s natural resources sustainable? Is 
there a better way? 

The mainstream model of development, some- 
times known as the “Washington Consensus,” is 
based on a number of assumptions about the way 
the world works, what the economy is, and what 
' the economy is for (see the table on page 33). 
These assumptions emerged during a period—the 
early industrial revolution—when the world was 
still relatively empty of humans and their built 
infrastructure. Natural resources were abundant, 
social settlements were sparser, and inadequate 
access to infrastructure represented the main limit 
on improvements to human well-being. 

It made sense, at that time, not to worry too 
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‘much about environmental and social “externali-. 


ties.” They could be assumed to be relatively small 
and ultimately manageable. It made sense to focus 
on the growth of the market economy, measured 
in terms of gross domestic product (GDP), as a pri- 
mary means of improving human welfare. It made 
sense, in that context, to think of the economy as 
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only marketed goods and services, and to think of 
the goal as increasing the amount of goods and ser- 
vices produced and consumed. | 

The world, however, has changed dramatically 
since that time. We now live in a world relatively 
full of humans and their built infrastructure. Since 
the end of World War II, the planet has experi- 
enced what some have called “the great accelera- 
tion” in the consumption of fossil fuels and the 
growth of market economies. The human footprint 
has grown so large that, in many cases, limits on 
the availability of natural resources now constrain 
real progress more than limits on capital infrastruc- 
ture do. 

In this new context, we first have to remem- 
ber that the goal of an economy is to sustainably 
improve human well-being and quality of life. 
Material consumption and GDP are merely means to 
that end, not ends in themselves. We have to rec- 
ognize, as both ancient wisdom and new psycho- 
logical research tell us, that material consumption 
beyond real need can actually reduce well-being. 

Such a reorientation leads to specific tasks. We 
have to identify what really does contribute to 
human well-being, and recognize and gauge the 
substantial contributions of natural and social 
capital, both of which are coming under increasing 
stress. We have to be able to distinguish between 
real poverty in terms of low quality of life, and 
merely low monetary income. Ultimately we have 
to create a new vision of what the economy is and 
what it is for, and a new model of development that 
acknowledges the new full-world context. 


THE PRICE OF MATERIALISM 

The World Bank and the International Mon- 
etary Fund, organizations that had their begin- 
nings at the Bretton Woods conference near the 
end of World War II, were chartered to speed 
economic development, stabilize the world econ- 


omy, and end poverty. But these institutions and 
the World Trade Organization, relying largely on 
the Washington Consensus, have been unable 
to achieve their original goals of improving peo- 
ple’s lives in the developing world and stabiliz- 
ing the global economy. The policies they have 
demanded include removing barriers that check 
corporate access to a country’s resources, and 
have often included the removal. of social and 
environmental regulations. 

Such policies are antithetical to the goal of 
developing in a sustainable and equitable way. 
These policies are in no sense a global “consensus,” 
but rather the dictate of a few powerful nations 
and their attendant organizations. With lending 
countries and their economists making most of 
the decisions, borrowing nations have had little 
say in policies attached 
to loans—cuts to gov- 
ernment salaries, for 
instance, and privatiza- 
tion of social services. 
In fact, the execution of 
this model of develop- 
ment has led to unem- 
ployment, falling worker wages, biodiversity loss, 
environmental degradation, and disintegration of 
the social fabric. 

A coherent and viable alternative is sorely 
needed. Fortunately, a better development model 
can be derived from the principles of ecological 
economics. These include the idea that growth 
and development are not always linked and that 
true development should be defined in terms of 
the improvement of sustainable quality of life, not 
merely improvement in material consumption. 


THE SCIENCE OF HAPPINESS 

A substantial body of new research has emerged 
on what actually contributes to human well-being 
and quality of life. This new “science of happiness” 
clearly demonstrates the limits of conventional 
economic income and consumption in contribut- 
ing to well-being. The psychologist Tim Kasser in 
his 2002 book The High Price of Materialism points 
out, for instance, that people who focus on mate- 
rial consumption asa path to happiness are actu- 
ally less happy and even suffer higher rates of both 
physical and mental illness than those who do not. 
Material consumption beyond real need is a form 
of psychological “junk food” that only satisfies for 
the moment and ultimately leads to depression, 
Kasser says. 





Our entire modern global civilization is 
addicted to fossil fuels, overconsumption, 
and the conventional development model. — 
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The economist Richard Easterlin has shown that 
well-being tends to correlate well with health, level 
of education, and marital status, and not very well 
with income beyond a certain fairly low thresh- 
old. In a recent paper in the Proceedings of the 
National Academy of Sciences, he noted that people 
make decisions assuming that more income, com- 
fort, and goods will make them happier. But-then 
“hedonic adaptation” (humans’ tendency to rap- 
idly adapt to improvements in their lives, prompt- 
ing them to want still more) kicks in, along with 
continuing social comparisons (with others who 
are also buying more goods). The effect is to raise 
people’s aspirations “about the same. extent as 
their actual gains, and leave them feeling no hap- 
pier than before.” Most individuals, wrote East- 
erlin, “spend a ee apo uanate amount of their 
- lives working to make 

money, and sacrifice 
family life and health, 
domains in which aspi- 
rations remain fairly 
constant as actual cir- 
cumstances change, 
and where the attain- 
ment of one’s goals has a more lasting impact 
on happiness.” 

The British economist Richard Layard, in his 
2005 book Happiness: Lessons from a New Science, 
concluded that current economic policies are 
not improving happiness. He argued that “hap- 
piness should become the goal of policy, and the 
progress of national happiness should be mea- 
sured and analyzed as closely as the growth of 
GNP.” Similarly, the economist Robert Frank, in 
his 2001 book Luxury Fever, asserted that some 
nations would be better off—overall national 
well-being would be higher—if their inhabitants 
consumed less and spent more time with family 
and friends, maintaining their physical and men- 
tal health, striving to improve their communities, 
and enjoying nature. 

On this last point, there is substantial and 
growing evidence that natural systems contribute 
heavily to human well-being. Ecosystem services, 
as they are called, include food and water, flood 
and disease control, spiritual and recreational 
benefits, and the nutrient cycling that main- 
tains conditions for life on the earth. In a paper 
published in 1997'in the journal Nature, my co- 
authors and I estimated the annual, non-market 
value of the earth’s ecosystem services at $33 tril- 
lion, substantially larger than global GDP. 
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' So, if we want to assess the “real” economy—all 
the things that contribute to real, sustainable well- 


being—as opposed to only the “market” economy, 


we have to measure and include the non-marketed 
contributions to human well-being from nature; 
from family, friends and other social relationships; 
and from health and education. One convenient 
way to summarize these contributions is to group 
them into four basic types of capital that are nec- 
essary to support the real, well-being—producing 
economy: built capital, human capital, se .capi- 
tal, and natural capital. 

Human capital includes the health, ae 
and other attributes of individuals that allow them 
to function in a complex society. Social capital 
includes the formal and informal networks among 
people: family, friends, and neighbors; social insti- 
tutions at all levels, such as churches and clubs; 
as well as: nongov- 
ernmental groups, 
international organiza- 
tions, and local, state, 
and national govern- 
ments. Natural capital 
includes the world’s 
ecosystems and all the 
services they provide. Ecosystem services occur at 
many scales, from climate regulation at the global 
scale, to flood protection, soil formation, nutrient 
cycling, recreation, and aesthetic services at'the local 
and regional scales. The market economy takes into 
account mainly built capital (factories, offices, and 
other built infrastructure and their products) and 
part of human capital (spending on labor, health, 
and education), with some limited spillover into 
social and natural capital. 


WHERE IS THE PROGRESS? 

Given this definition of the real economy, are we 
really making progress? Is the mainstream develop- 
ment model truly working, even in the “developed” 
countries? One way to tell is through surveys of 
people’s life satisfaction, which has been relatively 
flat in the United States and many other developed 


countries since about 1975..A second approach is 


an aggregate measure of the real economy that has 
been developed as an alternative to GDP, called the 
Genuine Progress Indicator, or GPI. 

Let us first take a quick look at the problems 
with GDP as a measure of true human well-being. 
GDP is not only limited—measuring only marketed 
economic activity or gross income—it also counts 
all activity as positive. It does not separate desir- 





Limits on the availability of natural 
resources now constrain real progress 
more than limits on capital infrastructure do. 





able, well-being—enhancing activity from undesir- 
able, well-being—reducing activity. For example, 
an oil spill increases GDP because someone. has to 
clean it up, but it obviously detracts from society's 


well-being. From the perspective of GDP, more 


crime, more sickness, more war, more pollution, 
more fires, storms, and pestilence are all poten- 
tially beneficial, because they can increase mar- 
keted activity in the economy. 

GDP also leaves out many things that do enhance 
well-being but are outside the market. For exam- 
ple, the unpaid work of parents caring for their 
own children at home does not show up, but if 
these same parents decide to work outside the 
home to pay for child care, GDP increases. The 
non-marketed work of natural capital in providing 
clean air and water, food, natural resources, and 
other ecosystem services does not adequately show 
up in GDP, either. But 
if these services are 
damaged and we have 
to pay to fix or replace 
them, GDP increases. 
Finally, GDP takes no 
account of the dis- 
tribution of income 
among Aninda, Yet it is well known that an 
additional $1 worth of income produces more 
well-being if one is poor rather than rich. It is also 
clear that a highly skewed income distribution has 
negative effects on a nation’s social capital. 

The GPI addresses these problems by separat- 
ing the positive from the negative components of 
marketed economic activity; adding in estimates of 
the value of non-marketed goods and services pro- 
vided by natural, human, and social capital; and 
adjusting for income-distribution effects. While it 
is by no means a perfect representation of the real 
well-being of nations, GPI is a much better approx- 
imation than GDP. As the Nobel Prize—winning 
economist Amartya Sen and others have noted, it 
is much better to be approximately right in these 
measures than precisely wrong. 

‘Comparing GDP and GPI for the United States 
shows that, while GDP has steadily increased since 
1950, with the occasional dip or recession, GPI 
peaked in about 1975 and has been flat or gradually 
decreasing ever since. From the perspective of the 
real economy, as opposed to just the market econ- 
omy, the United States has been in recession since 
1975. As already mentioned, this picture is also 
consistent with survey-based research on people's 
stated life-satisfaction. The United States and several 
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‘A New Development Model 





Current Development Model: 
the “Washington Consensus” 
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Basic characteristics of the current development model and an emerging model based on sustainable “ecological economics.” 


other developed countries are now in a'period of 
what ecological economist Herman Daly has called 
“uneconomic growth,” in which further growth i in 
marketed economic activity (GDP) is actually reduc- 
ing well-being on balance rather than enhancing it. 

In terms of the four kinds of capital, built capital 
has grown but human, social, and natural capital 
have declined or remained. constant and have more 
than canceled out the gains in built capital. Is this 
really the model of development that developing 
countries should aspire to‘emulate? 


THE WORLD’S NEXT MODEL? 

A better model of development, consistent with 
our new full-world context, would be based clearly 
on the goal of sustainable human well-being. It 


would use measures of progress that explicitly 


acknowledge this goal (for example, GPI instead of 


GDP). And it would acknowledge the importance 
of ecological sustainability, social fairness, and real 
economic efficiency. | as 

Ecological sustainability implies recognition 
that natural and social capital aré not infinitely 
substitutable by built and human capital, and that 
there are real biophysical limits to the expansion 
of the market ‘economy. Climate change is perhaps 
the most obvious and compelling of these limits. 

Social fairness implies recognition that the 
distribution of wealth is an important determi- - 
nant of social capital and: quality of life. The con- ` 
ventional development model, while ostensibly 
aimed at reducing poverty, has bought into the 
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assumption that the best way to do this is through 
growth in GDP. This has not proved to be the case 
and explicit attention to distribution issues is 
needed badly. As Robert Frank has argued in his 
book Falling Behind: How Rising Inequality Harms 
the Middle Class, economic growth beyond a cer- 
tain point sets up a “positional arms race” that 
changes the context for consumption. It essen- 
tially forces everyone to consume too much of 
positional goods (like houses and cars) at the 
expense of non-marketed, non-positional goods 
and services from natural and social capital. 
Increasing inequality of income actually reduces 
overall societal well-being, not just for the poor, 
but across the income spectrum. 

Real economic efficiency implies the inclusion 
of all resources that affect sustainable human well- 
being in the allocation system, not just marketed 
goods and services. Our current market allocation 
system excludes most non-marketed natural and 
social capital assets 
and services, which 
are huge contributors 
to human well-being. 
The current develop- 
ment model ignores 
this fact and therefore 
does not achieve real economic didang A new, 
ecologically sustainable development model would 
‘measure and include the contributions of natural 
and social capital and could better approximate 
real economic efficiency. 

The new development model would also 


acknowledge that a complex range of property 


rights regimes is necessary to adequately man- 
age the full range of resources that contribute to 
human well-being. For example, most natural 
and social capital assets are public goods. Mak- 
ing them private property does not work well. 
On the other hand, leaving them as open-access 
resources (with no property rights) does not 
work well either. What is needed is a third way 
to propertize these resources without privatizing 
them. Several new (and old) common property 
rights-systems have been proposed to achieve 
this goal, including various forms of common 
property trusts. 

The role of government also needs to be rein- 
vented. In addition to its role in regulating and 
policing the private market economy, govern- 


ment has a significant role to play in expanding ` 


the “commons sector” in ways that propertize and 
manage non-marketed natural and social capital 





A better development model can be derived 
_ from the principles of ecological economics. 





assets. It also has a major role as a facilitator in 
society's development of a shared vision of what a 
sustainable and desirable future would look like. 
As Tom Prugh, Herman Daly, and I argued in our 
1999 book The Local Politics of Global Sustain- 
ability, strong democracy based on developing a 
shared vision is an essential prerequisite to build- 
ing a sustainable and desirable future. This new 
vision also implies a core set of principles for sus- 
tainable governance. 


THE LISBON PRINCIPLES 

The key to achieving sustainable governance 
in the new full-world context is an integrated 
approach (across disciplines, stakeholder groups, 
and generations) based on the paradigm of “adap- 
tive management,” whereby policy making is an 
iterative experiment acknowledging uncertainty, 
rather than a static “answer.” My colleagues and I, in 
a paper published in Science in 1998, identified six 
core principles (now 
referred to as the “Lis- 
bon principles”) that 
embody the essential 
criteria for sustainable 
governance. Together 
they form an indivis- 
ible collection of basic guidelines for administering 
the use of common natural and social resources. 

Responsibility. Access to common asset 
resources catries attendant responsibilities to use 
them in an ecologically sustainable, economically 
efficient, and socially fair manner. Individual and 
corporate responsibilities and incentives should 
be aligned with each other and with broad social 
and ecological goals. 

Scale-matching. Problems of managing natural 
and social capital assets are rarely confined to a sin- 
gle scale. Decision-making should (a) be assigned 
to institutional levels that maximize input, (b) 
ensure the flow of information between institu- 
tional levels, (c) take ownership and actors into 
account, and (d) internalize costs and benefits. 
Appropriate scales of governance will be those that 
have the most relevant information, can respond 
quickly and efficiently, and are able to integrate 
across scale boundaries. 

Precaution. In the face of uncertainty about 
potentially irreversible impacts to natural and 
social capital assets, decisions concerning their use 
should err on the side of caution. The burden of 
proof should shift to those whose activities poten- 
tially damage natural and social capital. 


Adaptive management. Given that some level of 
uncertainty always exists in common asset man- 
agement, decision-makers should continuously 
gather and integrate appropriate ecological, social, 
and economic information with the goal of adap- 
tive improvement. 

Full cost allocation. All of the internal and exter- 
nal costs and benefits (including social and ecolog- 
ical ones) of alternative decisions concerning the 
use of natural and social capital should be iden- 
tified and allocated. When appropriate, markets 
should be adjusted to reflect full costs. 

Participation. All stakeholders should be 
engaged in the formulation and implementation 
of decisions concerning natural and social capital 
assets. Full stakeholder awareness and participa- 
tion contribute to credible, accepted rules that 
identify and assign the corresponding responsibili- 
_ ties appropriately. 


BREAKING THE HABIT 

These principles of sustainable governance pro- 
vide a sharp contrast to the conventional develop- 
ment model. And the latter model is not working, 
for either the developed or the developing world. 
It is not sustainable. It is not desirable. It is based 
on a now-obsolete empty-world vision, and it is 
leading us to possible disaster. 

A highly interconnected set of global problems, 
including climate change, peak oil supplies, water 
shortages, financial instability, and international 
terrorism, increasingly threatens our globalized 
civilization. We can achieve a much higher quality 


of life, and one that would be ecologically sustain- 


able, socially fair, and economically efficient, if we 
shift to a new sustainable development paradigm. 
The problem. is that our entire modern global 
civilization is addicted to fossil fuels, overconsump- 
tion, and the conventional development model. 
Even President George W. Bush has acknowledged 
that we are “addicted to oil.” An addictive sub- 
stance is something to which one has developed 
a dependence, but which is either unnecessary or 
harmful to one’s long-term well-being. Fossil fuels 


and excessive material consumption in general fit 
the bill. 
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We can power our-economies with renewable 
energy, and we can be happier with lower levels of 


consumption, but we must first find a way to break__.._ 


deeply ingrained self-destructive habits. It is gen- ' 
erally understood that to break any addiction, one 


- must first clearly see the benefits of breaking the 


habit and the costs of remaining. addicted. Fortu- 
nately, this information is accumulating every day 
in studies such as those prepared by the Intergov- 
ernmental Panei on Climate Change and the Stern 
Review on the economics of global warming.. ' 
What else can we do to help break our addic- 
tions? Among other steps, communities could cre- 
ate and share a vision of a future with zero fossil . 
fuel use and a quality of life higher than today’s. 
The international community could convene a 
Bretton Woods-style conference to establish new 
measures to replace GDP, and new institutions to 
replace the World Bank, the IMF, and the World 
Trade Organization. These new institutions would 
promote a shift of primary national policy goals 
away from increasing marketed economic activity 
(GDP) toward maximizing national well-being (GPI 
or something similar). This would help us see the 
interconnections among built, human, social, and 
natural capital and help us build well-being in a 
balanced and sustainable way. i 
Nations could reform their tax systems to help 
create the right incentives by taxing negatives 
(pollution, depletion of natural capital, overcon- 
sumption) rather than positives (labor, savings, 
investment). They could expand the commons 
sector and improve its management by develop- 
ing new institutions that can propertize commons 
without privatizing them. Examples include vari- 
ous forms of common asset trusts, like the atmo- 
spheric (or sky) trust proposed by Peter Barnes, 
the founder of Working Assets. Payments could be 
required for depletion of natural and social capital 
and rewards granted for protection of these assets. 
As any addict knows, breaking a habit is never 
easy. But it would not involve a sacrifice in quality 
of life to give up our addictions to oil, overcon- 
sumption, and an outmoded development model. 
Quite the contrary, it would be a sacrifice not to 
give them up. : a 
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The New Face of Development 
| | CAROL LANCASTER 


number of trends in international devel- 
opment that were already emerging at the 
end of the last millennium—including 
the introduction of new actors and technologies, 
the increasing role of private investment, and the 
remarkable reduction in poverty in countries such 


as China and India— 


PETES TENI 


have become even more 
apparent as we approach 
the end of the current 
decade. These trends go to the core of what devel- 
opment is, how it is achieved, and who is involved 
in promoting it. In combination, they suggest that 
international development in the future will likely 
be very different from what it has been in the past. 

The world first turned its attention to the chal- 
lenge of international development in the decades 
immediately after World War II, as the cold war 
began and decolonization got under way. How, 
the international community asked itself, could 
growth be accelerated and poverty reduced in 
newly independent, less developed nations? 
Wealthy countries increasingly engaged in pro- 
moting economic progress in developing coun- 
tries (primarily through foreign aid), and also 
established professional agencies, both bilateral 
and multilateral, to allocate and manage develop- 
ment assistance. The motives for the developed 
countries’ actions, of course, were not purely 
altruistic. They sought to promote their national 
interests (such as the containment of Soviet influ- 
ence); to ensure.that decolonization proceeded 
smoothly; to preserve spheres of influence in for- 
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mer colonies; to expand their own exports; and to 
secure sources of raw materials abroad. | 
During the 40 years between 1960 and 2000, 

the international aid and development regime 
depended on rich countries’ providing concessional 
economic assistance. They provided such assis- 
tance either directly to recipient governments, or 
indirectly, through international institutions. The 
aid was targeted toward agreed-upon projects like 
roads, government-provided agricultural services, 
primary education, and health care. Rich countries’ 
trade and investment policies were understood to 
be an important part of the development equa- 
tion, but they tended to be much less prominent 
than development aid itself, since trade and invest- 
ment usually involved powerful domestic interests 
within rich countries, a circumstance that con- 
strained their use for development purposes. 

Over the same period, the ways in which aid 
was used to promote development underwent an 
evolution. In the 1960s, the primary emphasis was 
on encouraging economic growth by providing 
funds for infrastructure and other projects meant 
to expand national production. In the 1970s, the 
main focus was direct action to alleviate poverty, 
with aid devoted to projects that would meet the 
basic.needs of the poor in developing countries 
(including basic education, primary health care, 
and development of small farms). In the 1980s, 
the emphasis was on fostering growth through 
budgetary support for economic reforms and 
“structural adjustment.” | 

The 1990s turned out to be a transition decade 
for development. With the end of the cold war and 
the breakup of the Soviet Union, many of the for- 
mer communist bloc countries began a transition to 
free markets and democratic governance. Aid-giving 
governments turned their attention, and their aid, to 
furthering this transition. A wave of democratization 
washed over other parts of the world as well, includ- 


ing sub-Saharan Africa, and democracy became 
increasingly linked with development in the minds 
of many development practitioners. Democracy, it 
was now argued, was a key facilitator of develop- 
ment, and thus foreign aid was increasingly used to 
promote political development. 

At the same time, rising concerns over transna- 
tional problems, such as environmental deteriora- 
tion and infectious diseases (especially HIV/AIDS), 
expanded the development discourse. Conflict pre- 
vention and mitigation became part of the broad- 
ening framework of international development as 
civil conflicts erupted in a number of countries, 
especially in Africa, and it became obvious that 
economic progress required peaceful conditions. 
Finally, the development dialogue renewed its 
emphasis on poverty reduction, partly because of 
the “associational revolution”—an explosion of 
civil society organizations, in both rich and poor 
countries. Many of these 
organizations were inter- 
ested in bettering the 
human condition. 

And so, between the 
postwar period and the 
year 2000, much changed. 
In particular, the notion 
of development expanded to a a much 
wider range of issues. Yet the core focus remained 
poverty reduction, and the primary instrument 
for achieving it remained government-based eco- 
nomic assistance. 


AN ELASTIC IDEA 


Today, international docena has become 
an even more elastic concept, as ideas about what 
constitutes development, how it is best achieved, 
and who should be part of the process continue 


to evolve. Starting from the early years of the — 


international development era a half-century 
ago, development was thought of as a means to 
improve the material conditions of life. That is, 
public and private investment would promote 
growth, which in turn would eventually reduce 
or even eliminate poverty. This basic concept 
remains at the heart of development, but there 
have been some important additions. 

“Human development” is now part of the equa- 
tion, meaning that education, health, life expec- 
tancy, and other indicators of well-being are given 
greater attention. Political rights are also consid- 
ered a key aspect of development, in part to ensure 
that the poor and excluded have a political voice. 





The continued evolution of information 
technologies will empower the poor, 
probably in ways we cannot foresee. 
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Some have incorporated “human security,” as well, 
including security against economic deprivation 
and against physical violence, actual or threat- 
ened. “Sustainable development,” or economic 
progress that does not affect the environment too ` 
harshly, is another element in the welter of ideas 
that currently detine development. Some in recent 
years have defined development as the freedom to 
choose a fulfilling life. 

This trend is likely to continue. Development 
will have at its core the reduction of severe poverty 
as long as that problem endures; but it will also 
continue to evolve to reflect changing global beliefs 
about the basic requirements of a decent human 
life and about how to meet those requirements. 

Western economists have always believed 
that the driver of development is private invest- 
ment—on the theory that because it increases pro- 
ductivity, production, growth, incomes, and jobs, it 
will ultimately eliminate 
poverty. Others, however, 
have taken the view that 
the market is unable to 
create equitable devel- 
opment and that state 
intervention is necessary 
to direct and hasten eco- 
nomic progress. This state-versus-market tension 
was evident during the cold war, with the socialist 
and capitalist models doing battle. The same philo- 
sophical difference is part of the debate between 
those:who emphasize macroeconomic growth (for 
example, through structural adjustment) and those 
who emphasize direct interventions to reduce pov- 
erty. From an institutional perspective, this tension 
has been reflected in the often differing approaches 
of the World Bank and nongovernmental organiza- 
tions (NGOs) toward promoting development. 

In recent years, something of a consensus has 
emerged. It is now broadly accepted that private 
investment and well-functioning markets are 
essential to sustaining long-term growth, and that 
the state cannot do it alone. But it is also generally 
recognized that without a well-functioning state, 
markets cannot produce sustained growth and 
reduce poverty. 

When the era of international development 
began, the major actors were states, along with 
international institutions like the World Bank. Rich 
states shaped world trade policies and the special 
trade arrangements (for example, the Generalized 
System.of Preferences) that affected the trade of 
poor countries. Not much foreign investment in 
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poor countries was carried out, and even then it 
was sometimes unwelcome. Essentially, the gov- 
ernments of rich countries provided aid to the gov- 
ernments of poor countries. It was, in the language 
of telecommunications, a “one-to-one” world. 

This has changed. Governments still play a 
major role but they are joined by civil society orga- 
nizations, both in developed and developing coun- 
tries. These groups deliver services, funded both 
by governments and through private giving, and 
advocate for more action to improve the lives of 
the poor. Growing numbers of corporations are 
investing large amounts in poor countries. They 
are also funding development activities on their 
own, often in public-private partnerships that also 
involve governments of rich countries and NGOs. 
These activities are part of corporate social respon- 
sibility programs, or even part of businesses’ mar- 
keting strategies. 

The scale of global philanthropy has grown 
over time, and the number of philanthropic orga- 
nizations funding development activities has also 
grown. The Gates Foundation is the most promi- 
nent of the new foundations but there are many 
others. Countless so-called social entrepreneurs 
have come on the scene as well. These are individ- 
uals in developed and developing countries who 
create NGOs to tackle development. problems—as 
well as “venture philanthropists” who create enter- 
prises with double and triple bottom lines, enter- 
prises that aim to do good while doing well. (An 
example would-be an equity fund that combines 
investing with providing technical assistance to 
small enterprises that have few alternatives for 
capital or training.) 

These actors have created a “many-to-many” 
development space that promises to grow in the 
coming decades. Also contributing to many-to- 
many development is the growing flow of remit- 
tances from immigrants working in rich countries 
to their families in poor countries. Indeed, the flow 
of remittances exceeds the global total of foreign 
aid by a considerable amount. 


THE TECHNOLOGY REVOLUTION 

All these trends have been facilitated by new 
information technologies. We are living, in fact, 
in the midst of several technology revolutions— 
information technology, biotechnology, nano- 
technology, and materials technology. All of these 
hold the promise of radically changing not only 


our lives but also the lives of the poor in develop- . 


ing countries. 


Information technology is already connect- 
ing many inhabitants of developing nations to 
the internet, as computers become increasingly 
affordable in poor countries. Cell phones are being 
used for banking, medical investigations, market 
updates, and obtaining all manner of otherwise 
out-of-reach information (as well as for political 
networking). The continued evolution of informa- 
tion technologies will empower the poor, probably 
in ways we cannot foresee. It has already provided 
new means for financial support to reach the poor 
through NGOs operating in developing countries, as 
wealthy people-contribute through internet portals. 
This innovation cuts out middlemen and encourages 
direct giving. The internet has also facilitated the 
transfer of remittances from rich to poor countries. 
And it permits the poor to network as never before, 
an opportunity that will surely be seized even more 
in the future as cell phones come to resemble com- 
puters and become more affordable for all. 

The biological revolution promises gains in 
medicine and agriculture, though these are not 
without controversy. The benefits have not yet 
reached a large enough- scale to have a major 
impact on the lives of the poor, but this seems only 
a matter of time. Nanotechnology fosters miniatur- 
ization that, among other things, will make more 
powerful and cheaper cell phones possible. And 
advances in materials technology could lead to the 
production of commodities especially designed for 
difficult environments, an encouraging prospect 
for the poor living in those environments. 


THE THIRD WORLD'S END 

During much of the past 40 years, people spoke 
and wrote about the “Third World”—the many 
developing countries that were an arena of com- 
petition between the United States and the Soviet 
Union. The Soviet Union, of course, is gone. But so 
is any semblance of shared poverty among the 150 
or so‘countries comprising Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America. China has provided the most dramatic 
example of a poor country achieving rapid growth 
through manufacturing and exporting. In the past 
25 years, China’s development has lifted a quarter 
of a billion people out of poverty. This is a degree 
of economic progress, even with all of its accompa- 
nying problems, that is historically unprecedented. 
China is in fact now a major source of trade, aid, 
and investment for countries in Africa, Latin Amer- 
ica, and elsewhere in Asia. 

Economic progress in India—the other coun- 
try with large-scale poverty and a population in 


excess of a billion—is increasingly evident as well. 
There, development is based to a large extent on 
the export of services. Poverty has fallen somewhat 
in Latin America, too, as many economies there 
diversify and grow. This means that the world’s 
hard-core poverty and development problem is 
now concentrated in sub-Saharan Africa. 

In many countries in sub-Saharan Africa, little 
economic progress has been achieved since inde- 
pendence. The difficulties standing in the way of the 
regions advancement include a difficult climate and 
the heavy disease load that comes with being located 
in the tropics. Also, many sub-Saharan nations are 
small and landlocked. Others are resource-rich but 
have found these resources to be a curse (Nigeria 
with its oil; Sierra Leone with its diamonds; the 
Democratic Republic of Congo [DRC] with its cop- 
per, cobalt, and other minerals). 

Governments in these countries have long 
exhibited incompetence and corruption, and their 
resources have made it 
possible for them to pro- 
vide little accountability to 
their citizens. Discontent 
has often led to violent. 
conflict, which has been 
further stoked by com- 
petition for the control of 
resources. Civil conflicts in the DRC, Sierra Leone, 
and elsewhere have killed large numbers of people, 
created even more refugees and displaced persons, 
and destroyed national assets. Nigeria continues 
to teeter on the brink of a political abyss, the DRC 
continues to be plagued by internal war, and Soma- 
lia is still a collapsed state—with predictable effects 
on development. 

But not all the news out of Africa is gloomy. 
Economic growth in India and China has increased 
demand, and thus prices, for the raw materials that 
many African countries export. Economic man- 
agement in Africa, at least in most places, is bet- 
ter than it has been in several decades. Democratic 
development—or political openness, anyway—is 
greater than it has been during much of the period 
since independence. 

Corruption, on the other hand, remains a major 
problem in many African countries. Additionally, 
China’s extraordinary success in producing cheap 
manufactured goods appears to have left African 
countries—which lack the cheap, productive labor 
that China has—with few opportunities to attract 
the investment that might lead them into world 
manufacturing markets. In short, Africa is experi- 


One discerns a real opportunity—for 
the first time in history—to 
eradicate severe poverty worldwide. 
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encing some new economic opportunities but also 
some new challenges. 


GLOBAL CHALLENGES 


Beginning in the 1990s, major powers began to 
take greater note of global and transnational prob- 
lems when they calculated their foreign policy 
and foreign aid policies. For much of that decade, 
the focus of this set of concerns, known as global 
public goods, was the environment—pollution, 
loss of plant and animal species, and loss of the 
ozone layer. While these transnational concerns 
(other than the ozone layer) have not abated, two 
more have joined them: infectious disease (above 
all HIV/AIDS) and climate change (which was not 
yet such a prominent concern in the 1990s). 

The Bush administration has promised an 
extraordinary amount of aid to fight HIV/AIDS 
worldwide—$30 billion over the coming five 
years. Concern over this disease has risen in the 
United States as its global 
impact has become ever 
more evident, above all in 
Africa. The American reli- 
gious right—long skepti- 
cal of the appropriateness 
and efficacy of foreign 
aid—has embraced fight- 
ing HIV/AIDS as the duty of Christians to aid those, 
especially women and children, who are suffering 
through no fault of their own. Although alloca- 
tions of assistance so far have not kept pace with 
pledges, it is possible that fighting this disease 
will become the largest element in US foreign aid 
in the future. 

But the next US president will also need to 
confront the issue of climate change, the reality 
and probable impact of which can no longer be 
ignored. That impact, incidentally, is expected to 
be particularly damaging to many of the world’s 
poor countries. It seems likely, given that the 
governments of rich countries only have so much 
money to spend on development, that some 
development money will be shifted over the com- 
ing decades to fund activities intended to combat 
global warming—perhaps some of it as incentive 
payments to encourage governments to reduce 
greenhouse gas emissions. 

Beyond climate change, two other trends may 
produce major development challenges in decades 
to come: the continuing growth of the world’s pop- 
ulation and the economic growth in China, India, 
and elsewhere. Global population is expected 
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to continue expanding over the coming years— 
with nearly all of the growth taking place in the 
world’s poor countries. Increased population will 
mean additional greenhouse gas emissions, as well 
as additional pressure on supplies of food, water, 
and energy. Economic growth, though it is hoped 
for and expected, will exacerbate those pressures, 
especially as demand for superior foods—meats 
instead of grains—increases. (A widely observed 
growth pattern is that as people’s incomes rise they 
demand more protein in their diets in the form of 
meat and fish. But producing one pound of beef 
requires eight pounds of grain, and this increases 
pressures on food production systems.) 

As for water, pressures on supply are already 
evident in Africa, the Middle East, northern 
China, and the Indian subcontinent. Where ade- 
quate water supplies cannot be procured, threats 
to human health and well-being emerge, along 
with threats to peace, stability, and income growth. 
Severe tensions over water already exist in the Mid- 


dle East, and such situations are likely to become. 


more common as population continues to increase. 
Meanwhile, a growing world population will use 
more fossil fuels, which will not only lead to pro- 
gressively higher petroleum prices but will also 
exacerbate global warming. 

These trends suggest that the combination of 
worldwide population growth and income growth 
needs to be managed carefully if-the planet is to 
‘remain livable for our children and grandchil- 
dren. This challenge may prove the greatest of the 
twenty-first century. . 

An additional problem affecting development 
worldwide will be movements of people. The popu- 
lations of many rich countries, and China as well, 
are growing at or below the replacement rate (with 
the United States, for reasons that are not entirely 
clear, a notable exception). The average age of peo- 
ple in these countries is rising, and this means that 
the dependency ratio is rising as well—each worker 
is in effect supporting more people. Unsurpris- 
ingly, the demand for additional workers is growing 
in these economies, and immigration from poorer 
countries to richer ones—from China to Japan, from 
North Africa and sub-Saharan Africa to Europe, 
and from Latin America to the United States—has 
exploded. Much of this immigration is illegal. 


This movement of people has delivered ben-: 


efits both to host countries and to countries of 
origin. It allows necessary work to be carried out 


in host countries while immigrants are able to 
send home remittances that finance consumption 
and investment there. This seems like a win-win 
arrangement—except that some citizens of the 
host countries experience the arrangement as a 
threat to their identities and ways of life. Even in 
the United States, where national identity is based 
on the idea of republican democracy rather than 
ethnicity, religion, or language, tensions surround- 
ing immigration are increasingly evident. 

Such tensions, in the United States and also in 
Japan and Europe, threaten sometimes to erupt 
into social strife (as indeed has occurred. in recent 
years in France). It is not clear what will happen as 
the irresistible force of immigration continues to 
collide with the immovable object of host-country 
resistance, but certainly if the remittance economy 
and access to labor are constrained, international 
development will suffer a setback. 


AFTER POVERTY | | 

Since the end of the cold war, because we no 
longer live in a bipolar world, we have lacked a 
certain clarity that allowed us to order our inter- 
national relations and forge domestic consensus 
on urgent problems. Today’s world has a single 
major power—and many complex problems that 
are beyond that power’s ability to resolve. Interna- 
tional development is one of them. 

‘Nevertheless, within this complex and fluid 
world, one discerns a real opportunity—for the 
first time in history—to eradicate severe poverty 
worldwide. The resources and know-how are avail- 
able and much progress has already been made, 
especially in China and, increasingly, in India. It 
will not be easy to “make poverty history” over the 
coming decades. A great deal needs to be achieved 
in education, investment, and governance, and in 
addition we must address the issue of migrations of 
people away from areas of the world with too few 
resources to sustain a minimally acceptable stan- 
dard of living. The obstacles may be insuperable in 
some.cases. But the opportunities are there. | 

Meanwhile, as the traditional development 
challenge of reducing poverty is increasingly met, 
a new development challenge for the twenty- 
first century emerges: that of ensuring a livable, 
peaceful, and prosperous world. This will require 
addressing the global problems that arise when 
growing populations and rising incomes collide 
with limited resources. a 
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The Persistence of Political Theology 





MARK LILLA 
n most civilizations known to us, in most times or sociological analysis but not serious intellectual 
[= places, when human beings have reflected engagement. Islamists are seen as frustrated, irra- 
on political questions they have appealed to tional members of frustrated, irrational societies, 
God when answering them. Their thinking has nothing more. We see that they face the same chal- 
taken the form of political theology. Political the- lenges of political existence we face, and ask them- 
ology is a primordial form of human thought and selves many of the same questions we do, regarding 
for millennia has pro- justice, legitimate authority, war and peace, rights, 
RELIGION vided a deep well of ideas and obligations. Yet their way of answering these 
AND STATE || and symbols for organiz- questions has become alien to us. We no longer 
Fourth in a series || ing society and inspiring understand those who imagine and criticize the 
action, for good and ill. basic political structures of society by referring to 
This obvious historic fact apparently needs divine authority. 

restating today. Intellectual complacency, nursed Historically speaking, it is we who are different, 
by implicit faith in the inevitability of seculariza- not they. Modern political philosophy is a relatively 
tion, has blinded us in the West to the persistence recent innovation even in the West, where Chris- 
of political theology and its manifest power to tian political theology was the only developed 
shape human life at any moment. Our compla- tradition of political thought for over a millen- 
cency is partly understandable, given that Western nium. In the seventeenth century, the first mod- 
liberal democracies have succeeded in creating an ern philosophers hoped to change the practices of 
environment where public conflict over compet- Christian politics, but their real opponent was the 
ing revelations is virtually unthinkable today. But intellectual tradition that had justified those prac- 
it is also self-serving. Every civilization at peace is tices. By attacking Christian political theology and 
prone to think it has solved the fundamental prob- denying its legitimacy, the new philosophy chal- 
lems of political life, and when that certainty is lenged the basic principles on which authority had 
wedded to a theory of history it breeds the convic- been justified in most societies in history. That was 

tion that other civilizations are destined to follow the decisive break. 
the same path. The ambition of the new philosophy was to 
Yet there is a deeper reason why we in the West develop habits of thinking and talking about poli- 
find it difficult to understand the enduring attrac- tics exclusively in human terms, without appeal to 
tion of political theology. It is that we are separated divine revelation or cosmological speculation. The 
from our own long theological tradition of politi- hope was to wean Western societies from politi- 
cal thought by a revolution in Western thinking cal theology altogether. What began as a thought 
that began roughly four centuries ago. When we experiment thus became an experiment in living 
observe other civilizations, we are puzzled, since that we in the West have inherited. Now the long 
we have only a distant memory of what it was like tradition of Christian political theology is forgot- 
to think as they do. Many Westerners see Islam, ten, and with it the memory of the age-old human 
in particular, as an atavism requiring psychological quest to bring the whole of human life under God's 


authority. This experiment continues, though with 


l f why it n and the natur 
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West (Knopf, 2007), from which this essay is adapted. challenge has never disappeared. 
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FRAGILE SECULARISM 

Fragility is a disturbing prospect. We see this 
in our children, who love fairy tales where occult 
forces threatening their little worlds are exposed 
and mastered. We are still like children when it 
comes to thinking about modern political life, 
whose experimental nature we prefer not to con- 
template. Instead, we tell ourselves stories about 
how the big world came to be and why it is des- 
tined to persist. These are legends about the course 
of history, full of grand terms to describe the pro- 
cess supposedly at work—modernization, secu- 
larization, democratization, the “disenchantment 
of the world,” “history as the story of liberty,” and 
countless others. These are the fairy tales of our 
time. Whether they are recounted in epic mode by 
those satisfied with the present, or in tragic mode 
by those nostalgic for Eden, they serve the same 
function in our intellectual culture that tales of 
witches and wizards do in our children’s imagi- 
nations: They make the world legible, they reas- 
sure us of its irrevocability, and they relieve us of 
responsibility for maintaining it. 

This may seem an unusual, even perverse, obser- 
vation, given that Western nations are currently 
at peace with one another and that the norms of 
liberal democracy, especially regarding religion, 
are generally accepted. The West does appear to 
have passed some kind of historical watershed, 
making it barely imaginable that theocracies could 
spring up among us or that armed bands of reli- 
gious fanatics could set off a civil war. Even so, our 
world is fragile—not because of the promises our 
political societies fail to keep, but because of the 
promises our political thought refuses to make. 

Human beings crave assurance. One power- 
ful attraction of political theology, in any form, 
is its comprehensiveness. It both offers a way of 
thinking about the conduct of human affairs and 
connects those thoughts to loftier ones, about the 
being of God, the structure of the cosmos, the 
nature of the soul, the origin of all things, the end 
of time. The novelty of modern political philoso- 
phy was to have relinquished such comprehensive 
claims by disengaging reflection about the human 
political realm from theological speculations about 
what might lie beyond it. | 

In a sense, this new political philosophy was 
more modest than the political theologies it 
replaced, since it renounced higher appeals to rev- 
elation as justifications of political principles. In a 
psychological sense, though, it was wildly ambi- 
tious. Human beings everywhere think about the 


basic structure of reality and the right way to live, 
and many are led from those questions to speculate 
about the divine or to believe in revelations. Psy- 
chologically speaking, it is a very short step from 
holding such beliefs to being convinced that they 
are legitimate sources of political authority. We 
know this from our history books and, in recent 
years, from world events. 

Political theology is a way of thinking, a habit of 
mind, and therefore stands as a perennial alterna- 
tive to the kind of thinking that inspired the mod- 
ern institutions we now take for granted. Even if 
political theology is not powerful enough to dis- 
lodge those institutions, it is always capable of dis- 
torting our thinking about them. 

The early modern political philosophers under- 
stood this pertectly well. Disturbed by the messianic 
passions then debasing European political life, they 
conceived an intellectual alternative to political the- 
ology. But they knew that the principles they held 
dear—separation of church and state, individual 
rights to private and collective worship, freedom 
of conscience, religious toleration—could be estab- 
lished only once the questions that inspire political 
theology were put to rest. Contemporary political 
philosophy no longer feels it necessary to engage 
with political theology, which reflects great confi- 
dence in the durability of our experiment and its 
universality. Whether that confidence is well placed 
can be judged by any reader of today’s newspaper. 

When we in the West think of messianic politi- 
cal theology, we tend to think of our premodern 
past or of contemporary developments in other 
cultures. We think of it as past or “other.” Yet, 
at a time when the perennial challenge of politi- 
cal theology has become evident for all to see, it 
is important to understand that the actual choice 
facing contemporary societies is not between past 
and present, or between the West and the “rest.” It 
is between two traditions of thought, two ways of 
envisaging the human condition. We must be clear 
about those alternatives, choose between them, 
and live with the consequences of our choice. That 
is the human condition. 


THE CRISIS IN CHRISTENDOM 

Political life revolves around disputes over 
authority: who may legitimately exercise power 
over others, to what ends, and under what con- 
ditions. In such disputes it might be enough to 
appeal to something in human nature that legiti- 
mizes the exercise of authority, and leave the matter 
there. But any reflection about human experience 


has a way of traveling up the chain of causes, first 
to the cosmos, then to God. If we conceive of God 
as the shaper of our cosmos, which displays his 
purposes, then the legitimate exercise of political 
authority might very well depend on understand- 
ing those purposes. Revelation then becomes the 
source of his authority, over nature and over us, 
and a guide to political arrangements. 

Not all civilizations have entered into this logic. 
In ancient China, for example, the emperor him- 
self was thought to be divine and the gods were 
there to comfort the populace in the face of his 
power. In ancient Greece, some imagined a first 
cause or “unmoved mover” without personality 
who embodied divine law, which philosophy could 
contemplate to understand the cosmic order and 
man’s place within it. Other Greeks entertained 
thoughts about a panoply of deities with conflict- 
ing personalities but 
whose natures were 
still intelligible to 
human reason. 

Yet, in countless 
other civilizations, 
revealed political 
theologies devel- 
oped to explain and justify the exercise of political 
authority. The nature of these political theologies 
has tended to reflect varying conceptions of divin- 
ity. At times, God has been seen as immanent in his 
creation. Political theology in such cases has con- 
sisted of trying to understand how to harness the 
power of the divine to protect the nation and make 
it flourish. Many societies have turned to heroes, 
noble families, or castes whose proximity to the 
divine was thought to give them authority to rule. 
The ruler, who may double as a priest, pleads the 
nation’s cause before the divine while also acting as 
God's advocate on earth, translating divine decrees 
for human ears. 

In other times and places, belief in a remote god 
who is far removed from his creation has inspired 
thoughts of withdrawing from the world, includ- 
ing the political world. But it has also illuminated 
a radiant future, a time when all that is corrupt will 
have been destroyed and the reign of good will be 
established. This eschatological picture, meant to 
work a revolution in the souls of believers, also 
contains the potential for political revolutions. 

Still other civilizations have believed in a God 
who is neither absent from the world nor makes his 
home within it. This is the transcendent God of the- 
ism. It is also the God of the Hebrew Bible, which 


Contemporary liberal democracies have managed 
to accommodate religion without setting off 
sectarian violence or encouraging theocracy. 
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offers the most highly developed account of such 
a being. He is alone in heaven, perched above the 
world but close enough to be reached, and to pro- 
vide revealed laws as a guide. Covenants and laws 
thereby become the source of political authority. 

In Christianity, versions of every species of 
political theology developed, all at war with one 
another. This tremendous internal variety was 
made possible by the doctrines of the Incarnation 
and the Trinity, which invited Christians to think 
of their God as simultaneously in the world, absent 
from the world, and in a steady transcendent rela- 
tion to the world. For over a millennium and a half 
the tensions within Christianity were worked out 
with high drama on the stage of world history. 

Theological-political disputes in Christianity 
reached a crisis in the Protestant Reformation and 
the bloody religious wars that followed. By the 
sixteenth century 
there was no uni- 
fied Christendom 
in the West. There 
was only a variety of 
churches and sects, 
most allied with 
absolute secular rul- 
ers who were eager to assert their independence 
from pope, emperor, and one another. Doctrinal 
differences fueled political ambitions and vice 
versa, in a deadly vicious cycle that lasted a century 
and a half. European life became increasingly intol- 
erant, dogmatic, fearful, and violent. Christians 
hunted and killed Christians with a maniacal fury 
once reserved for Muslims, Jews, and heretics. 


THE GREAT SEPARATION 

It was only a matter of time before new political 
ideas centered on securing the peace and limiting 
religious conflict would take hold and supplant 
this earlier intellectual tradition. The early mod- 
ern philosophers began to search, not for a new 
twist in the labyrinth of political theology, but for a 
means to escape it once and for all. 

The source of the crisis that had befallen Chris- 
tian Europe was, for these philosophers, plainly 
obvious. When the ancient Hebrews were an inde- 
pendent kingdom, they had been ruled exclusively 
by the Torah—that is, by divine rather than human 
law. Medieval Muslim societies were governed in a 
similar way by the sharia. In neither faith could a 
struggle between “church and state” arise. Christi- 
anity, on the other hand, was not law-based, at least 
not in the earlier sense. It preserved the Decalogue 
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but abolished the highly developed system of Jew- 
ish law in favor of a “law of the heart.” A church- 
state struggle was equally unimaginable in ancient 
Greece or Rome. Those civilizations had governed 
themselves according to natural and conventional 
laws, as they understood them, and civil religion 
was entirely subordinated to the laws of the state. 

In Christian Europe, by contrast, appeals to 
inner spiritual experience and conscience, com- 
bined with Christianity’s deep theological ambiv- 
alence about public life, had incited religious 
fanaticism and intolerance. These in turn provoked 
violence. The violence set secular and religious 
leaders against one another. And the more violent 
and fearful political life became, the more fanatical 
and intolerant Christians became. Why, the early 
modern philosophers began to wonder, should dis- 
agreements over the Incarnation, or divine grace, 
or predestination, or heresy, or the sacraments, or 
the existence of purgatory, threaten the peace and 
stability of a decent political order? 

The central text in the resulting revolution in 
political thought was Thomas Hobbes’s Leviathan. 
The English philosopher’s aim was nothing less 
than to attack and destroy the entire tradition of 
Christian political theology, what he called the 
“Kingdom of Darkness.” In pursuit of this aim, 
he adopted an ingenious strategy: He changed the 
subject. Instead of speculating on God and his 
nature, he considered man and his nature. Hob- 
bes restated questions about religion as questions 
about human behavior, reduced that behavior to 
psychological states, and then portrayed those 
states as artifacts of desire, fear, ignorance, and the 
material environment. “Seeing there are no signs 
nor fruit of religion but in man only,” he declared, 
“there is no cause to doubt but that the seed of 
religion is also only in man.” 

Hobbes suggested that human ignorance and 
fears spawned the need to believe in gods, and to 
worship gods in order to placate them. Claims to 
understand God’s will thereby became a source of 
power—and power is always contested. As one 
prophet or priest claimed his was the only sure 
path to salvation, frenzy took hold among believ- 
ers intoxicated by bizarre superstitions and fanati- 
cal doctrines. The resulting wars were impossible 
to contain so long as adversaries believed that the 
ultimate prize was eternal life, and that defeat 
meant eternal damnation. 

Hobbes thought that his anthropology of religion 
proved the need for an absolute sovereign exercising 
absolute control over public worship. But philoso- 


phers who followed his lead—including Spinoza, 
Locke, Montesquieu, Hume, and Tocqueville—saw 
that religious variety and toleration might attain 
the same basic end of making political life peaceful, 
prosperous, and reasonable. In time, Hobbes’ Levia- 
than was liberalized and democratized. 
Christianity as a religious faith survived this 
onslaught, as did its churches. But the Christian 
tradition of thinking about politics did not. It was 
replaced by a new approach to politics focused 
exclusively on human nature and human needs. No 
one in modern Britain or the United States argued 
for a bicameral legislature on the basis of divine 
revelation. A Great Separation had taken place, sev- 
ering Western political philosophy decisively from 
cosmology and theology. It remains the most dis- 
tinctive feature of the modern West to this day. 


THE RESILIENCE OF RELIGION 

Yet Hobbes’s triumph was limited. He hoped 
that his Epicurean account of religious behavior 
would prevail and that religion would henceforth 
be seen as a threat, pure and simple, to a decent 
political order. In this endeavor he ultimately 
failed. By the nineteenth century, continental 
Europe was awash in nostalgia for its religious 
past and in dreams of a new, improved religious 
future. Not because Europeans had shifted their 
orientation back again, to the God of Abraham 
and his Messiah, but because so many had come 
to feel that the modern Epicureans had failed to 
give religion its due as a human phenomenon. 

The Promethean descendants of Hobbes contin- 
ued to argue that history was the story of man’s pro- 
gressive overcoming of tutelage to gods of his own 
making. Romantics, however, saw in religion a way 
of softening the hard edges of modern life, with its 
heartless science, its brutal cities, its indifference to 
human feeling. Ignorance and fear had obviously 
bred superstition and fanaticism and pointless wars. 
And yet, many moderns began to ask, were those 
the only reasons why, for a millennium and a half, 
an entire civilization had looked to Jesus Christ as 
its savior? Is not religion a force for social bonding? 
Is it not entwined with our moral experience? 

Without religious reflection, argued the French 
writer Jean-Jacques Rousseau, human beings 
become disoriented, despair, and eventually 
become immoral. “The mind,” he wrote, “prefers 
being mistaken to believing in nothing.” The Ger- 
man philosopher Immanuel Kant suggested that 
devotion to the moral progress of the human race 
entailed a commitment to the political and reli- 


gious institutions that promote such progress, 
including a rationally reformed Christianity. Georg 
Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel argued that the modern 
state, the culmination of political evolution, was 
unavoidably a Protestant state. 

While the children of Hobbes believed that it 
is both possible and necessary to keep theological 
speculation out of political discourse, the children 
of Rousseau contended that there may still be room 
for theology in thinking about the ends and means 
of political life. Not for traditional Christian politi- 
cal theology, which relies on revealed claims that 
cannot sustain the scrutiny of modern philosophy, 
but for a new kind of theology based on facts that 
even the philosophers recognize. Like the fact that 
man is a religious animal seeking psychological 
and social reconciliation. 

By the nineteenth century a consensus had 
developed in Britain and the United States that the 
intellectual, and then 
institutional, separa- 
tion of Christianity 
and modern politics 
had been mutually 
beneficial—that the 
modern state had 
benetited by being 
absolved from pronouncing on doctrinal matters, 
and that Christianity had benefited by being freed 
from state interference. But no such consensus 
existed in Germany, where it was assumed that 
religion needed to be encouraged, not reined in, 
if it was to contribute to social unity and moral 
development. For a group of so-called liberal theo- 
logians such as Ernst Troeltsch, there could be no 
contradiction between Christianity and modern 
German life because the latter was the historical 
offspring of the former. Protestantism and the state 
were organically linked. 

Reading the liberal theologians today, it is aston- 
ishing to see how easily they were lulled to sleep by 
their faith in the natural goodness of man and the 
benevolence of the historical process that had pro- 
duced their bourgeois world. They were incapable of 
confronting what had been the paramount political 
problem for Hobbes, Locke, and Hume: the problem 
of the passions. Not just ethnic and national pas- 
sions, but the religious passions, which the liberal 
theologians had thought dead. After the collapse of 


bourgeois complacency following the catastrophe _ 


of the First World War, European intellectuals like 
Karl Barth and Franz Rosenzweig turned the focus 
of theological attention fully around again, back to 


We no longer understand those who imagine 
and criticize the basic political structures of 
society by referring to divine authority. 
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God and his promise of redemption. And the pas- 
sion for eschatological redemption once again infil- 
trated the political life of Europe. 

It seems the mystical and messianic impulses 
cultivated by the biblical tradition had survived 
the Great Separation, and not just in the commu- 
nities of Christian and Jewish believers. Indeed, 
with strange regularity these impulses have burst 
forth in countless forms throughout the West, even 
in those countries where the political principles of 
the Great Separation have been institutionalized. 
The so-called Great Awakenings in American his- 
tory are testimony to their enduring power, and to 
the wisdom of the American founders in crafting a 
constitutional structure that checks the effects of 
religious impulses in public life. 

In Europe between the world wars, the eschato- 
logical impulse became explicitly political. On every 
side, from the Communist left to the fascist right, 
demagogues declared 
that now was the 
moment of ultimate 
decision, that only 
their party could 
redeem the working 
classes or the Ger- 
man people, and that 
utopia could be achieved if only it were willed. The 


' liberal theologians, who had sought to reconcile the 


moral truths of biblical faith with the realities of 
modern political life, had believed that messianism 
belonged to an era when human beings were still 
ignorant and superstitious, when cruel princes and 
crafty priests dominated politics, and cultural life 
was backward. Yet the liberal deity turned out to be 
a stillborn God, unable to inspire genuine convic- 
tion among those seeking ultimate truth and thirst- 
ing for a redemptive apocalypse. Messianic political 
theology, having proved resilient, was adapted to 
justify the most repugnant of modern political 
regimes. It was as if nothing had changed since the 
seventeenth century when Thomas Hobbes first sat 
down to write his Leviathan. 


THE LOST WORLD 

It is not true, as many historians and even 
philosophers would have it, that we in the West 
now take our bearings from a new picture of the 
cosmos that emerged from the sciences. We have 
never lived in a Copernican, or Newtonian, or 
Darwinian, or Einsteinian world. The fact that we 
can draw up such a list proves the point: We have 
lost “the world,” if by world we mean the natural 
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“whole” that Greeks and Christians once thought 
linked God and man. Instead, modern man lives 
with an ever-changing string of hypotheses about 
the cosmos and must resign himself to the fact 
that whatever picture he finds adequate today will 
probably be found inadequate tomorrow. 

Thus, the argument over religion and politics 
did not end with the birth of modern science—or 
with the dawn of the modern age, or the Enlight- 
enment, or the American and French revolutions, 
or any other crypto-messianic historical moment. 
It did not end because it could not, because it 
concerns an enduring question that all societies 
implicitly face: whether to order their political 
affairs in light of a divine revelation, or to make 
their way alone. 

One of the paradoxes of modern politics is that, 
because it forgoes appeals to divine revelation, 
it must for just that reason be more attentive to 
the phenomenon of religion and understand its 
political effects. Instead, the study of religion has 
become detached from the study of politics. Politi- 
cal scientists today rarely ask: If there are varieties 
of religious experience, how do they each affect 
public life? What are their psychological effects 
on individuals and groups? What might they 
contribute to a healthy public life even in liberal 
democracies? Is there a way of recognizing that 
contribution without raising the specters of politi- 
cal theology and political messianism? If not, what 
mechanisms must be in place for controlling or 
redirecting religious passions? 

Contemporary liberal democracies have man- 
aged to accommodate religion without setting off 
sectarian violence or encouraging theocracy, which 
is a historic achievement. But accommodation is 
not understanding. The Anglo-American liberal 
tradition lacks a vocabulary for describing the full 
psychological complexity of its own religious life, 
let alone for understanding the relation between 
faith and politics in other parts of the world. 
Indeed, the greatest work on the role of religion 
in American political life was written by a French 
student of Rousseau: Alexis de Tocqueville. Since 
then Americans have been groping in the dark. 

In Europe, where the political principles of lib- 
eral democracy were fully institutionalized only 
after the Second World War, there is a shared 
assumption among political thinkers that the “age 
of religion” is over in the West and that although 
private faith survives, political theology can 
never be revived. What is most striking about this 
assumption, which may or may not be sound, is 


the certainty with which it is put forward. Rather 
than view the Great Separation as an experi- 
ment in thought whose success has depended on 
unpredictable historical events, European think- 
ers continue to engage in mythical thinking about 
the historical forces that supposedly gave birth to 
our world. 


THE URGE TO CONNECT 

There is something grand in viewing mod- 
ern political thought and practice as the result of 
larger, impersonal forces that have moved the West 
inexorably toward an enlightened destiny—and 
something comforting, too, since it relieves us of 
responsibility for understanding the alternatives 
before us and choosing between them. It helps us 
to forget that we are heirs to the Great Separation 
only if we wish to be. Indeed, only with effort and 
a great deal of argument can people be trained. to 
separate the basic questions of politics from ques- 
tions of theology and cosmology. The urge to con- 
nect is not an atavism. The temptation to break the 
self-imposed limits of the Great Separation and 
absorb political life into some larger theological 
or historical drama has been strong in the modern 
West—in no small part because we are heirs to the 
biblical tradition as well. In the United States, for 
example, it is only thanks to a strong constitution 
and various fortunate breaks that political theol- 
ogy has never managed to dominate the American 
political mind. 

Those of us who have accepted the heritage of 
the Great Separation must do so soberly. Time and 
again we must remind ourselves that we are liv- 
ing an experiment, that we are the exceptions. A 
unique theological-political crisis within Christi- 
anity opened up the path the West has taken. We 
have little reason to assume other civilizations will 
necessarily follow it. This is not to say other societ- 
ies lack the resources for creating a workable polit- 
ical order. It is just that they will have to find the 
theological resources within their own traditions 
to make that happen. 

The challenge facing the West is different. We 
have chosen to base the legitimacy of govern- 
ment on expressions of democratic will, while 
leaving spiritual destinies in the hands of indi- 
viduals. We have decided it is wiser to beware the 
forces unleashed by messianic promises than to 
try exploiting them for the public good. We have 
chosen to keep our politics unilluminated by the 
light of revelation. If our experiment is to work, we 
must rely on our own lucidity. ie 
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INTERNATIONAL 
Climate Change 


Nov. 17—The UN-sponsored Intergovernmental Panel on 
Climate Change, reflecting a consensus of the scientific 
community, releases the last of 4 reports. It presents with 
more urgency than its predecessors the dangers of global 
warming and calls for international action to reduce green- 
house gas emissions. 


Global Health 

Nov. 20—Unaids, a UN body charged with fighting AIDS, 
reports it had earlier overestimated the number of people 
infected worldwide with HIV, the virus that causes the dis- 
ease. The new estimate is 33.2 million, down from 39.5 mil- 
lion. The drop, about 1/2 of which is accounted for by revised 
figures from India, results from more accurate methods of 
collecting data. 

Nov. 29—The World Health Organization and Unicef report 
measles deaths declined 91% in Africa between 2000 and 
2006. Improved immunization programs are credited. 


Israeli-Palestinian Conflict 

Nov. 23—Fifteen Arab countries agree to attend an Arab-Israeli 
peace conference organized by the US. Two days later Syria, 
previously a holdout, agrees to participate as well. 

Nov. 27—At the peace conference, held in Annapolis, Maryland, 
the leaders of Israel and the Palestinian Authority commit to 
negotiating a peace treaty by the end of 2008. 


AFGHANISTAN 

Nov. 6—In the northern town of Baghlan, a suicide bomber kills 
a prominent opposition politician along with, according to 
conflicting reports, 70 or more others, including 59 children. 
Though the Taliban do not immediately claim responsibility, 
the attack is understood as part of a Taliban attempt to extend 
their power into the northern part of the country. 


AUSTRALIA 


Nov. 24—In elections for the lower house of parliament, where 
governments are formed, the Labor Party wins 80 seats to the 
Liberal Party’s 50. John Howard, who has been prime minister 
for 11 years, will be succeeded by Labors Kevin Rudd. Rudd 
says he will bring Australia into the Kyoto Protocol on climate 
change and work to remove the country’s troops from Iraq. 


BOLIVIA 

Nov. 28—Strikes close, banks, schools, and stores in mostly 
affluent areas across Bolivia. The strikes are in protest of a 
constitutional overhaul proposed by President Evo Morales. 
The president’ critics accuse him of trying to consolidate too 
much power in his own hands. 


CHINA 


Nov. 10—The government confirms that toy beads exported to 
dozens of countries contained poison. The factory that manu- 
factured the beads has lost its export license. The govern- 
ment’s response to the problem is faster and more proactive 
than it had been in previous, similar cases. 
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Nov. 30—The Foreign Ministry says the US aircraft carrier Kitty 
Hawk was denied permission to visit Hong Kong earlier in the 
month because of a US proposal to sell Taiwan anti-missile 
technology, not because of a misunderstanding, as the White 
House had said. 


DENMARK 

Nov. 13—In parliamentary elections, the governing coalition 
wins 89 of 179 seats, giving Anders Fogh Rasmussen a 3rd 
term as prime minister. 


ECUADOR 

Nov. 29—A special assembly convened to rewrite the consti- 
tution votes to dissolve the congress, whose power it will 
assume during the 6 months the assembly is in session. A 
revised constitution is almost certain to increase the powers of 
the presidency. 


FRANCE 

Nov. 25—Two nights of unrest begin in the suburbs of Paris. The 
riots are reminiscent of similar events in the fall of 2005, but 
are smaller in scale. 


_ GEORGIA 


Nov. 7—Following days of large protests against government 
repressiveness and corruption, President Mikheil Saakashvili 
declares a state of emergency, shuts down opposition media out- 
lets, and sends riot police to disperse demonstrators. More than 
350 people are treated at hospitals for injuries. 

Nov. 8—Saakashvili calls a special presidential election for Jan. 
5. A concurrent referendum will decide a date for parliamen- 
tary elections. 

Nov. 16—The state of emergency is lifted. 


GUATEMALA 

Nov. 4—Businessman Alvaro Colom, the former director of a 
government development agency, wins a presidential elec- 
tion over former army general Otto Pérez Molina, receiving 
53% of the vote to his opponent's 47%. The election cam- 
paign was marred by numerous homicides that appeared 
politically motivated. 


IRAN 

Nov. 13—Chinese Foreign Minister Yang Jiechi arrives in Tehran 
to discuss Iran’s uranium enrichment. China, along with the 
US, Russia, Germany, Britain, and France, had agreed the pre- 
vious week to seek tougher UN sanctions against Iran if it did 
not meet UN demands regarding its nuclear program. 

Nov. 17—China announces it will not participate in a scheduled 
international meeting about Iran’s nuclear program. Travel 
difficulties are cited, but some suspect China does not want to 
impose further sanctions on Iran. 


IRAQ 

Nov. 1—Interior Ministry statistics—which, though not com- 
plete, generally comport with numbers gathered by outside 
groups—show that Cictober violence resulted in 317 civilian 
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deaths in Baghdad, a sharp drop from August's 656 deaths and 
May’s 1,070. 
Nov. 3—Turkish, Iraqi, and US officials complete 2 days of meet- 


ings on ways to stop Kurdish militant activity directed against 


Turkey from within Iraq. Turkey reports the meetings pro- 
duced little progress. 


KOREA, NORTH 


Nov. 5—A group of US nuclear experts arrives in North Korea 
to begin disabling the Yongbyon nuclear reactor. North Korea 
has agreed to the disabling of the reactor in exchange for 
energy aid. 

Nov. 17—The prime ministers of the 2 Koreas agree on a pack- 
age of economic aid for the North. They also agree to establish 
freight train service across the border and on a mechanism for 
the 2 countries’ fishermen to work together in disputed waters. 


LEBANON 
Nov. 23—President Emile Lahoud’s term in office ends. Parlia- 
` mentary speaker Nabih Berri delays a vote to choose a succes- 
sor. The government headed by Prime Minister Fouad Siniora 
remains in place. 


MYANMAR 

Nov. 9—Dissident leader Daw Aung San Suu Kyi announces, 
through UN envoy Ibrahim Gambari, that she is prepared 
to cooperate with the ruling military junta in a dialogue. 
It is unclear what such cooperation might entail. The pro- 
democracy figure has spent 12 of the past 18 years under 
house arrest. 


PAKISTAN 


Nov. 3—As the Supreme Court prepares to rule on whether 
President Pervez Musharraf’s October reelection was constitu- 
tional given his status as head of the nation’s army, Musharraf 
declares a state of emergency. He suspends the constitution, 
dismisses the Supreme Court, and later packs the body with 
appointees sympathetic to him. Police officers flood the 
streets of Islamabad. 

Nov. 4—Security forces detain about 500 opponents of the gov- 
ernment, including political figures and human rights activists. 

Nov. 5—Thousands of lawyers in several cities protest the state 
of emergency. Many are arrested. 

Nov. 9—Musharraf announces parliamentary elections will be 
held before Feb. 15. Former Prime Minister Benazir Bhutto, 
who in October returned to Pakistan from exile to participate 
in elections, is prevented, along with her supporters, from 
staging a demonstration against the state of emergency. 

Nov. 11—Musharraf now says parliamentary elections will be 
held by Jan. 9, but also says emergency rule will remain in 
effect until that time. 

Nov. 14—Imran Khan, Pakistan’s only major opposition politi- 
cian not already detained during the state of emergency, is 
taken into custody. It is estimated 2,500 people have been 
arrested for political reasons since the state of emergency 
was imposed. 

Nov. 16—Bhutto, released from house arrest, rejects the care- 
taker government that Musharraf has put in place pending 
elections and says she will not engage in talks with him. 

Nov. 25—Former Prime Minister Nawaz Sharif, who was forced 
from power in a 1999 coup led by Musharraf, returns to Paki- 
stan from exile. Sharif has called for Musharraf’s removal from 
office and has said he will make no deals with the president. 

Nov. 26—Sharif files paperwork to participate in the parliamen- 
tary elections, though he has said his participation is contin- 
gent on the lifting of emergency rule. 


Nov. 27—Musharraf steps down as head of the army, as he had 
previously announced he would do. 

Nov. 29—Musharraf is sworn in for a new term as president. He 
later says the state of emergency will end on Dec. 16, which 
would leave barely more than 3 weeks for campaigning ahead 
of the parliamentary elections, now scheduled for Jan. 8. 


PHILIPPINES 

Nov. 16—After 2 days of talks with Muslim separatists, the 
government announces it has reached an agreement on 
establishing a Muslim homeland in a southern area of the 
country. The region has experienced an insurgency over the 
course of decades. 


RUSSIA 

Nov. 16—The Organization for Security and Cooperation in 
Europe, which was to observe Russian parliamentary elec- 
tions scheduled for Dec. 2, withdraws from its mission 
because of Kremlin limitations on its work. 


SLOVENIA 

Nov. 11—A presidential run-off election is won by Danilo Turk, 
a former diplomat who is seen as left-leaning. Turk wins 68% 
of the vote and his conservative opponent Lojze Peterle wins 
the balance. 


SOMALIA 

Noy. 9—Renewed fighting in Mogadishu between insurgents 
and the Ethiopian troops who are occupying the country 
results in the deaths of at least 21. The bodies of dead Ethio- 
pian soldiers are dragged through the streets. Dozens more 
deaths ensue when Ethiopian soldiers attempt to retrieve the 
corpse of one of their comrades. 

Nov. 24—Nur Hassan Hussein is sworn in as prime minister, 
replacing an unpopular predecessor. He takes charge of a 
transitional government that is supported by the Ethiopian 
troops. Some have identified the humanitarian crisis that has 
intensified over recent months in Somalia as a disaster worse 
than the one taking place in the Sudanese region of Darfur. 


TURKEY 

Nov. 4—The Kurdish Workers’ Party, a rebel group, hands 
over 8 kidnapped soldiers to the Turkish government. The 
soldiers were abducted during an attack that left 12 of their 
comrades dead. 


UNITED STATES 

Nov. 8—The Senate confirms Michael Mukasey as attorney gen- 
eral despite misgivings about the former judge's failure during 
confirmation hearings to condemn torture as strongly as some 
senators had wanted. Mukasey succeeds Alberto Gonzales, 
whose tenure as attorney general was marred by controversies 
over domestic electronic surveillance, detention of terror sus- 
pects without trial, the sanctioning of torture, and the firing of 
US attorneys for allegedly political reasons. 


VENEZUELA 


Nov. 2—The legislature approves a set of constitutional amend- 
ments that would eliminate term limits for President Hugo 
Chavez and would allow him to choose regional government 
chiefs. A December referendum is set for voters to approve or 
reject the charter changes. 

Nov. 30—Chavez, campaigning in favor of the amendments, 
says he can see himself governing until 2050. a 
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litions-and framing national interests in terms of arguments for global justice. It has been less. 
successful at becoming the region’s undisputed leader. 
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While Washington has been distracted in the Middle East and elsewhere, rivals such as China, 
Russia, and Iran have gained economic and political footholds in the hemisphere. 
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A year. agò it looked as if Mexico's democracy might come apart at the seams. Instead, President 
Felipe | Calderón and legislators ended the political crisis and have begun moving, albeit with 
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When she succeeded her husband in the presidency, Christina Kirchner inherited a host of eco- 
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“One of the most interesting features of the Lula years has been a pessimistic 
view of the international system combined with a belief that there is scope for 
an activist and assertive foreign policy.” 


-Lula’s Brazil: 
A Rising Power, but Going, Where? 


ANDREW HURRELL 


s the world enters a’ period of increas- 
Ax challenges to US hegemony, attention 

shifts naturally to rising powers, emerg- 
ing nations, threshold states, and regional powers. 
Such states obviously will be central to the dynam- 
ics of the balance of ‘power in the twenty-first 
century, as well as to the possible emergence of 
new concert-style groupings of major powers. But 
these states will also be crucial to the development 
of international institutions and global governance. 
Indeed, the current detachment from—or outright 
opposition to—existing international organizations 
on the part of many of these nations represents one 
of the most important weaknesses in the global 
institutional order. 

Think of the major emerging economies’ dis- 
tancing themselves from the World Bank and Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, or the opposition (led by 
Brazil and India) to developed countries’ prefer- 


ences in the World Trade Organization (WTO), or, 


the effective breakdown of the global aid regime in 
the face of the emergence of new aid-donors such 
as China and India. These countries are substan- 
tively critical to the management of major global 
challenges such as climate change and nuclear 
proliferation. And they are procedurally critical if 
international institutions are to reestablish legiti- 
macy and a degree of representativeness. 

Ranking just after China and India, Brazil fig- 
ures prominently in almost all lists of emerging 
states and regional powers. As US Secretary of State 


ANDREW HURRELL is director of the Center for International 
Studies at Oxford University and a faculty fellow of Nuffield 
College, Oxford. He is the author of On Global Order: Power, 
Values, and the Constitution of International Society 
(Oxford University Press, 2007). 
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Condoleezza Rice put it: “In the twenty-first cen- 

tury, emerging nations like India, China, Brazil, 

Egypt, Indonesia, and South Africa are increasingly 

shaping the course of history. . . .” But there are: 
other reasons to focus on Brazilian foreign policy. 
For many on the left (especially in Europe), for 

many inside Brazil, and for many in the developing 

world, the assertive foreign policy of the govern- 
ment of President Luiz Inácio Lula da Silva (Lula) 

is seen as a progressive force in global affairs. 

Lula and the Workers Party government may 
well have been tainted at home by corruption and 
an association with old-style Brazilian machine 
politics. They may have followed an orthodox 
domestic macroeconomic policy and made little 
progress on structural reforms in areas such as 
taxation, land redistribution, or tackling violent 
crime. Nonetheless, Brazil’s foreign policy (along 
with its conditional cash-transfer program to 
reduce poverty} is widely regarded as a great suc- 
cess story, as well as a potential bellwether for the 
global strategies of other emerging powers. 


A NATIONALIST WORLDVIEW 

‘The Lula government that came to power in 
January 2002 sought to differentiate its own more 
assertively nationalist foreign policy from that of 
its predecessor, which it portrayed as insufficiently 
resolute in the defense of Brazilian interests and 
too closely tied to the acceptance of the liberalizing 
and globalizing agenda of the 1990s. The incoming 
administration brought with it a view of foreign 
policy that stressed both the instability of the inter- 
national environment and the growing concentra- 
tion of political and military power, wealth, and 
ideological sway on the part of the United States 
and its developed-country allies. 
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Reflecting a deep-rooted strand of nationalist 


thought in Brazil (on both right and left), this . | 


approach to foreign affairs regards the global 


economy as containing more constraints-and . 


snares than opportunities. It views globaliza- 
tion as a force working to reinforce the power of 


the developed world while creating new sources ' 


of instability (especially in relation to recurrent 
financial crises) and promoting politically dan- 
gerous and morally unacceptable inequality (both 
within and across countries). 


Political power, according to this view, was ° 


used throughout the post—cold war period to 
incorporate developing economies into the 
globalized system. Developed nations and the 
international institutions that they control have 
exploited developing countries’ external finan- 
cial vulnerability, created new forms of coercion 
and conditionalities, and imposed new economic 
norms that have generally reflected and reinforced 
their own political power and the interests of the 
core economies. 

Even before the presidency of George W. 
‘Bush, many in Brazil and in particular many 
who later were associated with the Lula gov- 
ernment suspected that the liberal norms of the 
1990s concerning human rights, democracy, and 
free markets had been used in selective ways to 
reflect narrow national interests. Since the ter- 
rorist attacks of September 11, 2001, many have 
suspected Washington of exploiting new security 
threats to mobilize support at home and abroad 
for the projection and expansion of US power. 

Within this harsh and conflict-oriented view 
of the international system, Brazil is seen as 
vulnerable—on one hand because of its internal 
inequalities, social cleavages, and incomplete 
development and, on the other, because of its 
continued external weaknesses and its absence 
from international decision-making structures. 
Yet the country is not without options. Indeed, 
one of the most interesting features of the Lula 
years has been a pessimistic view of the interna- 
tional system combined with a belief that there is 
scope for an activist and assertive foreign policy. 
Foreign policy discussions repeatedly invoke the 
idea that Brazil is not small or insignificant and 
that it has room to maneuver in a world where, 
despite all the challenges, unipolarity is more 
apparent than real. | 

Facing “hegemonic structures of power,” Brazil 
needs to reassert its national autonomy, accord- 
ing to the currently prevalent line of thinking. It 


needs to form coalitions with other developing 


` States in order to reduce its external vulnerability 


and increase its bargaining power, and to work, 
however modestly, toward a more balanced world 
order. Brazil should seek “to increase, if only by a 
margin, the degree of multipolarity in the world,” 


` as the foreign minister, Celso Amorim, put it. 


Building up technological capacity also mat- 
ters, as can be seen in Brazil’s determination to 
continue protecting its industrial base. Because 
the proposed Free Trade Area of the Americas is 
seen as a threat in this regard, the Lula adminis- 
tration has downplayed and significantly diluted 
the négotiations.. Likewise, the government has 
placed renewed emphasis on the long-term goal 
of developing the country’s nuclear technological 
capacity (seeking to preserve industrial secrets 
while maintaining good relations with the global 
inspection regime). 


THE MULTILATERAL ROUTE 

The cornerstones of Brazilian foreign policy 
have followed from this general outlook. The Lula 
years have witnessed efforts to increase Brazil’s 
presence in international institutions—including 
a (so far unsuccessful) campaign for permanent 
membership in the UN Security Council, and a 
(successful) drive to join the core group of states 
negotiating in the World Trade Organization’s 
Doha Round of talks. Brazil has sought to expand 
relations with other major developing countries— 
especially India, China, and South Africa—while 
launching a more activist policy toward Africa and, 
to a lesser extent, the Middle East. 

The: Lula administration has also intensified 
relations within South America. It has attempted 
to deepen and broaden Mercosur, the common 
market that, in addition to Brazil, includes Argen- 
tina, Paraguay, Uruguay, and now Venezuela. Lula’s 
apparent aim is to-shift Mercosur’s focus from 
purely economic relations toward the develop- 
ment of a political bloc. And Brazil has launched 
the Union of South American nations, a fledgling 
intergovernmental organization that will unite 
Mercosur with the region’s other major free-trade 
bloc, the Andean -Community, as part of a continu- 
ing process of South American integration. 

Brazilian officials have sought to portray for- 
eign policy as the external face of the Lula govern- 
ment’s domestic social commitment. As Lula put 
it: “Alongside the theme of security, the interna- 
cal agenda should also privilege those issues 
which‘aim at the eradication of asymmetries and 


injustices, such as the struggle against social and 
cultural exclusion, the genuine opening of the 
markets of the rich countries, the construction of 
a new financial-architecture, and the imperative of 
combating hunger, disease, and poverty.” 

In keeping with both its perceived identity and 
its power-related interests, Brazil continues to for- 
swear a hard-power strategy in favor of a heavy 
emphasis on multilateralism. The Lula adminis- 
tration is attempting to exploit what ‘one observer 
has called Brazil’s diplomatic GNP: its capacity 
for effective coalition-building and insider activ- 
ism within international institutions, as well as 
its ability to frame its own interests in terms of 
arguments for greater justice. Thus, mobilizing 
claims for greater representational fairness (as 
with membership in the Security Council) and 
distributional justice (as with the promotion of 
a global hunger fund) 
has been a central 
tool of Brazil’s recent 
foreign policy. 

Notwithstanding 
this concentration on 
soft power, however, 
it is worth noting that 
the past five years have : 
seen the first glimmering of a more focused discus- 
sion of links between foreign policy and military 
strategy. This has few concrete implications for cur- 
rent policy, but it represents a new development that 
could have a.significant impact in the future, espe- 
cially if security relations in the region deteriorate. 


A RETURN TO HISTORY? 

Where does Lula’s foreign policy fit within 
the broader historical picture? How much does 
it represent a sharp discontinuity with the past? 
In fact, assertions that Brazil is destined to play a 
more influential role in world affairs have a long 


history inside the country. The intensity of these’ 


predictions has varied across time. At times ideas 
about national greatness have been little more than 
vague aspirations—hardly tied to practical political 
action or concrete:foreign policies and commonly 
engendering a good deal of cynicism. At other 
times they have assumed a much more direct role 
in the shaping of foreign policy, as in the 1970s 
when high growth rates seemed to establish Brazil 
as an upwardly mobile middle power, if not one 
moving ineluctably toward eventual great power 
status. In this respect, the claim that Brazil should 
be seen as a major player speaks to a long tradition 


Brazil has been viewed in Washington 
_as a potentially moderating force in the 
region, especially in relation to Chavez 
in Venezuela and Morales in Bolivia. 
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of thought, and some critics have interpreted the 
Lula foreign policy in terms of “nostalgia” for the 
idea of Brasil-poténcia (Brazil as a power). 

The third-worldism .(terceiro-mundismo) of the 
Lula years also feeds into another debate with deep 
historical roots that reflects the complex origins of 
Brazil’s international identity. On one hand, Brazil 
was formed as part of the process of European colo- 
nial settlement, a process that involved subjugation 
of indigenous peoples. Brazil's elites have seen them- 
selves as part of the West in cultural and religious 
terms and the country harbors a strong tradition of. 
liberalism, including Western ideas about interna- 
tional law and society. On the other hand, Brazilian 
society has been shaped by the legacies of colonial- 
ism and poverty, the imperatives of economic devel- 
opment, and longstanding. connections to Africa, 
the Middle East, and Asia—connections created 
most powerfully by 
the slave trade but 
also by other waves of 
immigration. 

This duality has 
remained an impor- 
tant element of Brazil- 
ian discussions about 
where the country 
“fits in.” The cold war years witnessed a persistent 
and often highiy-politically charged debate as to 
whether Brazil was part of the West in its battle 
against communism and the Soviet Union or a 
member of the third world in its struggle for devel- 
opment and a greater role in international affairs. 


t 


EMBRACING THE THIRD WORLD 

In general terms, the developmentalist line won 
out. Brazil came to place great emphasis on the pur- 
suit of national autonomy, the politicization of inter- 
national economic relations, and complaints against 
the freezing of the international power structure 
by the powers that be. By the end of the 1960s the 
close alignment with the United States that followed 
a coup in 1964 had given way to a broader and more 
pragmatic approach. Relations with Washington var- 
ied between cool and distant, and Brazil sought to 
diversify its foreign and economic relations, expand- 
ing ties with Western Europe, Japan, the socialist 
countries, and, increasingly, the third world. 

Thus, Brazil played a prominent role in such 
third world forums as the Group of 77 (a United 
Nations coalition of developing countries) and 
was heavily engaged in debates during the 1970s 
regarding a “New International Economic Order.” 
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Brazil’s embrace of the third world was not as 
thoroughgoing as India’s—and it certainly did not 
include calls for global revolution, as China’s did 
before 1978—but it did figure prominently in the 
country’s sense of itself and its place in the world. 

The developmentalist-nationalist stance was 
closely tied to economic policy. Brazil’s economic 
policies for much of the post-1945 period relied on 
a strategy of import substitution, subsidies to stra- 
tegic sectors, large-scale direct investment in state- 
owned enterprises, technological nationalism, and 
a deeply rooted belief in-the imperative of contin- 
ued growth even at the cost of high inflation. The 
project of national economic development came 
to be institutionally embedded within and around 
the Brazilian state and was backed by a wide array 
of powerful interest groups and a relatively high 
degree of elite consensus. 

It also gave rise to a set of unspoken assump- 
tions whose influence continues to be apparent in 


Brazilian foreign policy: the importance of defend- | 


ing economic and political sovereignty; the imper- 
ative of developing a more prominent international 
role for the nation; and the suspicion that the 
United States is more likely to be a hindrance than 
a help in securing the country’s upward progress. 
This pattern of foreign policy was not signifi- 
cantly affected by the return to civilian rule in 
1985. It began to change, however, by the early 
1990s, as the established economic model came 
under increasing strain, as Brazil along with other 
countries in the region moved toward economic 
liberalization, and as the end of the cold war 
seemed to force acceptance of the reality of both a 
unipolar world and economic globalization. 


THE CARDOSO LEGACY 


How far Brazil actually abandoned. its for- 
eign policy traditions and embraced “neoliberal 
globalization”—especially under the government of 
Fernando Henrique Cardoso from 1994 to 2002—is 
a subject bitterly contested inside the country. (One 
important trend in recent years has been a politi- 
cization of foreign policy, both within the foreign 
ministry and in Brazilian politics more generally.) 

It is certainly true that the central preoccupation 
of the Cardoso administration was with economic 
stabilization and economic reform rather than 
foreign policy. It is also the case that the Cardoso 
government tended to stress the need for Brazil to 
accommodate itself to US power and to liberal glo- 
balization. Brazil showed a greater willingness to 
accept many of the dominant norms of the post- 


cold war period. For example, the country moved 
during the 1990s toward increased acceptance of 
international norms controlling missile technology, 
arms exports, and nuclear proliferation. 

Similarly, in relation to the environment, Brazil 
moved sharply away from its defensiveness of the 
1980s toward an acknowledgement of the legiti- 
macy of international concerns about environ- 
mental matters. Brazil came to accept the activities 
of nongovernmental organizations, which before 
had often been denounced as subversive, and it 
engaged more positively in international negotia- 
tions, especially in the process leading to the 1992 
Earth Summit in Rio. A parallel:move could be 
seen in relation to international human rights. 

It is true, as well, that Brazilian foreign policy 
during the 1990s frequently demonstrated national 
reticence, as captured by Cardoso’s view that “to 
provoke friction with the United States is to lose,” 
or by a comment in his memoirs that Brazil's capac- 
ity to influence the region politically remained lim- 
ited. Thus, while action to help maintain democracy 
in Paraguay was viable, thoughts of involvement in 
Colombia were resisted as something Brazil was not 
“yet” able to contemplate. 

Nevertheless, Cardoso’s own view of the inter- 
national system and of Brazilian development was 
never that of a straightforward neoliberal. And 
over the course of the decade his foreign policy 
shifted in a more critical and nationalist direction. 
Even if his approach had achieved its important 
initial purpose of reestablishing Brazil’s interna- 
tional political and economic credibility, by the late 
1990s the Cardoso foreign policy of “autonomy via 
participation” had come to face increasingly seri- 
ous challenges. The relative optimism with which 
policy makers had viewed the post—cold war inter- 
national environment was giving way to a greater 
emphasis on Brazil’s international economic vul- 
nerability and the difficulty of translating into 
concrete results the country’s adaptation to global 
liberal norms. 

There are important differences between Car- 
doso and Lula, but they cannot be simplified in 
terms of a contrast between “pro-Western liber- 
alizer” and “progressive third-worldist.” Cardoso 
believed the changing structures of global capi- 
talism meant that there was little alternative but 
to adapt to. globalization and that the potential 
political opportunities for successful foreign policy 
activism were limited. But he combined this prag- 
matic view of the world with a significant degree of 
optimism that structural reform at home was both 


possible and necessary and that democracy had 
become an overriding value. 

- The Lula government, by contrast, has been 
rather modest in its domestic policy ambitions, 
stressing economic orthodoxy and large-scale tar- 
geted social programs. But it has combined this 
domestic accommodation with a high degree of 
optimism as to what can be achieved abroad. 


REGIONAL DESTINY? 

How: is Lula’s foreign policy working out? 
Let us look first at South America. The Latin- 
Americanization of Brazil’s foreign policy in fact 
goes back tothe late 1970s. By the end of the 
1990s it was already common to talk of Mercosur 
as part of Brazil’s “destiny” (as opposed to the Free 
Trade Area of the Americas, which was seen as an 
option). Nevertheless, it is clear that the Lula gov- 
ernment has worked hard to develop a more promi- 
nent role in Latin America. Especially during the 
first Lula administration, the body language (if you 
will) of assertive regional 
leadership was highly 
visible, however much it 
was couched in the rhet- 
oric of “non-hegemonic 
leadership.” 

The Lula government 
has committed consider- 
able rhetorical energy and high-level political effort 
in particular to relaunching Mercosur; to restor- 
ing with neighboring states economic ties that had 


frayed during the Argentinian economic crisis at the 


start of the millennium; to seeking new areas for 
cooperation, such as with anti-poverty initiatives; 
and to indicating in a variety of ways a greater will- 
ingness to bear costs and make some concessions in 
order to help sustain the regionalist project. 

Brasilia has also been prepared to assume a more 
assertive political role in the region—in the sense 
of an expansion of party-to-party relations and 
greater involvement in politically contested areas, 
such as Brazil's leadership of the UN peace mission 
to Haiti (where it has 1,200 troops on the ground) 
and its recent expressions of willingness to medi- 
ate in Colombia. 

Yet it is in relation to the region that the limits of 
Brazil's foreign policy appear in sharpest light. Mer- 
cosur itself is now far more divided than at any time 
in its history. Its already weak institutional struc- 
tures have not been strengthened, and it is difficult 
to believe that Venezuela’s 2005 accession will do 
anything other than weaken them still further. The 


Brazil has sought to expand relations 
with other major developing countries — 
especially India, China, and South Africa. 
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early activism of the Lula years was too personalist 
and too voluntarist to have much ‘of an institutional 
impact, and there has been a yawning gap between 
the rhetoric of leadership and the concrete political, 
military, and economic resources made available to 
sustain substantive achievements. 

Lula’s foreign policy overestimates the willing- 
ness of the region to fall into line behind Brazilian 
pretensions to a global role as the region's leader. In 
fact, there have been across Latin America numer- 
ous instances of resistance to Brazil's role—in oppo- 
sition, for example, to its campaign for UN Security 
Council membership and to Brazilian candidates in 
international organizations. Brazil’s foreign policy 
has also underestimated the readiness of many in 
the region to find an accommodation with Washing- 
ton (a readiness likely to become more noticeable 
in a post-Bush world). And perhaps most difficult, 
Brazil’s pretensions to regional: leadership have 
encountered Venezuela's Hugo: Chavez—both as a 
leader with his own ideas about hemispheric inte- 
gration and as a symptom 
of deep-rooted discontent 
within Latin America. 

- If the measure of suc- 
cess for Brazil’s regional 
strategy is the creation of 
a regional bloc with a sig- 
nificant degree of inter- 
nal ‘cohesion and a capacity to increase the region's 
power in the world, then there can be little doubt 
that the strategy has failed. It is crucial, however, 
to note the structural factors both shaping Brazil's 
regional policy and constraining its actions. 

` Compared to 20 years ago, Brazil is now much 
more firmly enmeshed in the region, and it has 
to live with the spillovers and externalities that 
go with ever greater social, economic, and energy 
interdependence. In this respect Brazil is living 
with the consequences of a sustained period of 
successful regional integration. Not only have eco- 
nomic, infrastructural, and energy ties increased, 
but the protracted violence and the-narco-economy 
of the Andean region have had profound effects on 
patterns of violence in Brazil's cities. 

Equally important, the political complexion of 
the region has changed dramatically in ways that 
make it very difficult for Brazil to steer regional 
developments or to project its own model. The 
chavismo emanating from Venezuela may not 
establish itself as a stable counter-narrative to 
political and economic liberalism, but it is more 
than a purely local or transitory phenomenon, and 
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it reflects the widely perceived failures of economic 
liberalism, the narrowness of many accounts of 
electoral democracy, and a power ue 
economic nationalism. 

Brazil has thus become ever more entangled in 
an unstable and crisis-prone area without its being 
clear that the country has the economic or military 
resources to play a leadership role. The regional 
story of the past five years is in some ways better 


understood in terms of damage limitation under. 


difficult conditions than in terms of the projection 
of regional leadership. . 


RELATIONS WITH WASHINGTON 

There is a.ccommon but mistaken view that rela- 
tions between Brazil and the United States have his- 
torically been harmonious. It is true that there have 
been periods of close relations, such as the years fol- 
lowing Brazil's entry into the Second World War and 
following the coup in 1964. Still, for much of the 
cold war era the relation- 
ship was not especially 
close; on the contrary, it 
was characterized by real 
clashes of interest (espe- 
cially over economic and 
trade issues), by deep 
divergences in the two 
countries’ views of the 
international system, and by a recurrent sense of 
mutual frustration. More recent policy making in 
Brazil has aimed at prudent coexistence with the 
United States, possible collaboration, and minimal 
collision, but it has shied away from any kind of 
special relationship. Many Brazilians share the tra- 
ditional nationalist perception that Washington is a 
potential obstacle to Brazil’s progress. 

There is also strong and widespread opposition 
to US policy in Colombia; which is seen as danger- 
ously militarizing conflicts in the Andean region. 
US policy has also revived in some quarters the old 
fear that the United States poses a threat to the 
sovereignty of the Amazon. (The other element of 
this fear is that viewing tropical forests as part of 
the common heritage of humanity will lead to calls 
for the international administration of the region.) 
And, of course, the unilateralism and intervention- 
ism of the Bush years have fueled anti-American- 
ism even in a country in which such sentiments 
have traditionally been weak (compared to, say, 
Mexico or Argentina). 

On the other hand, recent relations with Wash- 
ington have actually been rather cordial. There has, 


Lula’s foreign policy overestimates 
the willingness of the region to fall 
into line behind Brazilian pretensions 
to a global role as the region’s leader: 


after all, not been much to quarrel about. us foreign 
policy has obviously been focused elsewhere. And 
the integrating impulses of the 1990s had already 
faded by the end of that decade, as is evident in the 
absence within the United States of either the for- 
eign policy will or the domestic political support to 
negotiate a Free Trade Area of the Americas. 
Much is made of the unique position of the 
United States, the degree to which (unlike all 
other modern great powers) it faces no geopo- 
litical challenge from within its region, and how 
it has been able to prevent, or more accurately 
to contain, the influence of extra-regional pow- 
ers. But the other important regional aspect of 
US power is that country’s ability to avoid deep 
entanglements and mostly to escape from low- 
er-level conflicts within its backyard that could 
ensnare and divert it: Washington has been able to 
take the region for granted and, for long periods, 
to avoid having a regional policy at all—as has 
arguably been the case 
since 2001. 
And there has been 
space for some shared 
interests with Brazil. 
New issues such as biofu- 
els have provided a basis 
for cooperation. After 

the brief and absurd por- 
trayal of Lula in some neoconservative quarters as 
part of a South American axis of evil, Brazil has 
been viewed in Washington as a potentially mod- 


erating force in the region, especially in relation to 


Chavez in Venezuela and Evo Morales in Bolivia. 
While Brazil’s economy has not been growing as 
fast as. China's or India’s, foreign investment has 
been rising fast and economic stability has been 
maintained. Brazilian diplomats, though formally 
rejecting any role as “bridge-builders,” have some- 
times stressed the country’s moderating influence 
and fire-fighting role. 

Still, limits to an active or close relationship 
with Washington remain. Brazil has to maintain 
a very delicate balancing act that would be upset, 
both within the region and inside Brazil, by any 
attempt to act as a provider of regional order on 
behalf of the. United States. Serious differences 
persist over the two countries’ preferred models of 
regional economic integration: Brazil rejects the US 
notion of integration along the lines of the North 
American Free Trade Agreement. 

There has been considerable frustration in 
Washington, as well, over Brazil’s determination 


` in trade talks to press for deeper ‘agricultural lib- 
eralization in the United States and the European 
Union while resisting further trade and investment 
openings in Brazil. And on the issue of climate 


change, Brazil has firmly maintained its position 


that the internationally accepted formula of “com- 
mon but differentiated responsibilities” means that 
the United States and the developed world have a 
duty to take the lead in reducing greenhouse gas 


emissions (including accepting binding targets) 


and to provide funds and technology to help devel- 
.. oping countries reduce their emissions. 

Above all, the Us-Brazilian relationship features 
none of the sorts of concrete political, security, or 
economic interests that have underpinned the stra- 
tegic realignment that has taken place in the case 
of Us-Indian relations. Brazil is not closely linked 
to major American geopolitical interests, as India is 
with China, Pakistan, and the issue of nuclear pro- 
liferation. The economic relationship with Brazil 
is nothing like America’s with India. Nor is there a 
large Brazilian diaspora in the United States push- 
ing for improved ties. 


SOUTHERN STRATEGY 


Ii Brazil’s aspirations for regional leadership and | 


its relations with the United States have so far pro- 
duced limited gains, the same might be said of the 
Lula administration’s vaunted South-South diplo- 
macy. Critics of Brazil’s attempted solidarity with 
emerging economies say the policy has generated 
more rhetoric than concrete achievement. 
In 2003, Brazil, along with India and South 
Africa, formed within the World Trade Organi- 
zation a coalition of developing countries—the 
Group of 20—that decided to block the Doha 
round of trade talks until their demands were met. 
For many orthodox economists, the G-20 coalition 
shackles Brazil’s true interests as a major agricul- 
tural exporter with powerful stakes in trade liberal- 
ization. Although South-South trade has increased, 
the core of Brazil’s external economic relations 
remains with the developed world. 

The critics of South-South diplomacy, both in 
Brazil and elsewhere, argue that economic engage- 
ment with the developed world should be given far 
higher priority—especially since China appears to 
be emerging more as a competitor to Brazil than 
an ally. According to this view, China’s failure to 
support Brazil’s bid for a seat on the UN Security 
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Council demonstrates that Brazilian talk of “strate- 
gic partnerships” with India and China is radically 
out of line with Brazil's actual status in the foreign 
policies of those countries. Some observers have 
also noted. that Brazil's efforts to gather support for 
its Security Council membership and its broader 
attempts at southern solidarity have at times led 
the country to compromise on its commitment to 
human rights. 

And yet, although there has indeed been a gap 


` between some of the rhetoric and the concrete 


achievements in South-South diplomacy, the critics’ 
arguments underestimate the way in which Brazil- 
ian foreign policy has contributed to perceptions 
that global power is more diffuse than had appeared 
to be the case even five years ago. Brazil’s weight as 
a player in international trade, for example, is lim- 
ited, but its activism and assertiveness have worked 
to convince many that Brazil has to be part of any 
stable global trade regime for reasons of political 
legitimacy as much as narrow economic logic. In 
relation to climate change, Brazil has helped to shift 
the focus of negotiations back toward recognition of 
global warming as a shared and common problem, 

and has advanced the notion that the responsibili- 
ties and burdens of the developed and developing 
world need to be differentiated. 

In general, Lula’s Southern strategy forms a clear 
contrast to the nearly total disappearance of third 
world self-identification on the part of China, as 
well as, in Indian foreign policy, the displacement 
of nonalignment and the relative downgrading of 
multilateralism. In part, Brazil’s approach reflects 
its relative power position. Brazil is a threshold 
state that seeks entry into the ranks of the power- 
ful, but for whom coalitions with other developing 
countries continue to make political sense. 

But Brazil’s foreign policy under Lula has also 
reflected a powerful set of ideas:about nationalism, 
development, and.globalization that resonate both 
in the country and across Latin America. As Brazil 
seeks to carve out a regional and global position 
for itself as an emerging power, its foreign policy 
is likely to continue to be marked by tensions 
among the different facets of the nation’s strategy 
and identity—as a leader of the South, as a poten- 
tial bridge between North and South, and as a ris- 
ing power that uses the rhetoric of South-South 
solidarity and claims for global justice for its own 
instrumental purposes. E 





_ “The era ate the United Ces could treat Latin America ome the Caribbean 
as ‘its dios mr - is receding ever faster into history.” 
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Requiem for the Monroe Doctrine 
DANIEL P. ERIKSON 


he United States has long been suspicious halls of Foggy Bottom, and suspicions of foreign 
| of foreign powers that meddled in the encroachment in the hemisphere are growing. The 
Western Hemisphere. In recent years, Latin realities that formed the basis for the Monroe Doc- 
America’s increasingly diverse international rela- trine have fundamentally changed, yet the United 
tions have stoked such fears anew, as the region States has been slow to adjust its attitudes accord- 
has drawn closer to Washington's global rivals at ingly. If Washington wishes to be effective in Latin 
a moment when US influence is facing unprec- America, it must resist the temptation to revive the 
edented challenges. The alliance forged between Monroe Doctrine and instead work to restore trust 
Venezuela’s Hugo Chavez and Iranian President in inter-American relations as the region adapts to 
Mahmoud Ahmadinejad is only the most dramatic an increasingly globalized era. 


example of a new trend that has seen Latin Amer- 


ica and the Caribbean seek greater independence WHAT BUSH OWES MONROE 


from the United States while deepening ties with If President George W. Bush were given the 
emerging powers outside the hemisphere suchas opportunity to go back in time and meet any his- 
China, India, and Russia. torical figure, it is-a safe bet that Monroe would 
. Many Us policy makers understand intellectu- not top his list. At first blush, the fifth and forty- 
ally that this increasingly complex mosaic of inter- third presidents appear to have little in common. 
national relationships is the product of a more Elected in 1816, Monroe was by most accounts 
globalized world. Still, there is an underlying cur- a detail-oriented pragmatist whose nonpartisan 
rent of unease that American primacy in the West- approach to politics ushered in the “Era of Good 
ern Hemisphere is being threatened in subtle but Feelings.” Bush, by contrast, preferred after his 
important ways. election in 2000 to focus on the big picture while 
Of course, a precept of us foreign policy has leaving the details to others, and his early promises 
long existed to address precisely this problem. It is to be a “uniter not a divider” have fallen prey to 
called the Monroe Doctrine, after its creator Presi- rancorous partisanship and an era of unease. 
dent James Monroe, and it constitutes the iconic Monroe did, however, lay claim to a “big pic- 
assertion of the United States’ right to oppose for- ture” achievement that Bush could surely envy: 
eign powers in the Western Hemisphere. Like a creating a doctrine, bearing his name, that guided 
cat with nine lives, the Monroe Doctrine has died American foreign policy for well over a century. 
many times since its first articulation in 1823, only December 2, 2008, will mark the 185th anniver- 
to reemerge in slightly different forms at different sary of the Monroe Doctrine, the declaration by 
historical moments. Most recently, the Monroe President Monroe that the United States would no 
Doctrine was buried with full honors at the end of longer tolerate the meddling of European powers 
the cold war in the early 1990s, when the collapse in Latin America. Speaking in his seventh State of 
of the Soviet Union left the United States without the Union address to Congress, Monroe declared 
an enemy to fight in Latin America. that “the American continents, by the free and 
But today the ghost of President Monroe, once independent condition which they have assumed 
a secretary of state himself, continues to stalk the and maintain, are henceforth not to be considered 
as subjects for future colonization by any Euro- 
DANIEL P. ERIKSON is a senior associate for US policy and pean powers. . .. We should consider any attempt 
director of Caribbean programs at Inter-American Dialogue. on their part to extend their system to any por- 
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tion of this hemisphere as dangerous to our peace 
and safety.” 

. Monroe’s words outlived the parochial con- 
cerns of that era to provide the philosophical 
underpinning for US foreign policy for decades to 
come. During the cold war, the doctrine was rein- 
terpreted to support American efforts to contain 
the expansion of Soviet influence into the hemi- 
sphere. In 1962, for example, President John F 
Kennedy defended Us actions against Cuba by say- 
ing that “the Monroe Doctrine means what it has 
meant since President Monroe and John Quincy 
Adams enunciated it, and that is that we would 
oppose a foreign power extending its power to the 
Western. Hemisphere.” Ronald Reagan was per- 
haps the last US president whose policies toward 
Latin America so clearly reflected the Monroe 
Doctrine’s core principles, demonstrated espe- 
cially by his administration’s support for the reb- 
els fighting against 
the Sandinistas— 
and, by proxy, the 
Soviets—in Nicara- 
gua. 

Presidents George 
H. W. Bush and Bill 
Clinton worried less about containing foreign 
powers in Latin America, instead emphasizing 
democratic consolidation, the war on drugs, and 
economic integration as the cornerstones of US 
policy in the region. The elder Bush presided over 
the last unilateral Us military action in the hemi- 
sphere: the 1989 invasion of Panama to arrest the 
military dictator Manuel A. Noriega, an Ameri- 
can ally turned embarrassing drug trafficker. Five 
years later, when Clinton staked us credibility on 
a well-intentioned but ultimately ill-fated effort 
to restore democracy to Haiti, he first asked the 
United Nations for permission. The Monroe Doc- 


' trine remained an animating idea in the national. 


‘security consciousness, but with the end.of the 
cold war it no longer provided a serious source ont 
foreign policy guidance. 

When George W. Bush arrived at A White 
House, he found a hemisphere that was increas- 
ingly democratic and market-friendly, and the 
specter of rival powers competing in the Ameri- 
cas seemed a thing of the past. On September 11, 
. 2001, when the United States was struck by terror- 
ist attacks, Secretary of State Colin Powell was in 
Lima, Peru, signing the Inter-American Democratic 
Charter along with representatives of 33 other 
democratic countries in the hemisphere. 


The Monroe Doctrine has become the phantom 
limb of America’s posture in the hemisphere. 
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Within a year, President Bush had made a series 
of major foreign policy pronouncements that came 
to be known collectively as the Bush Doctrine. It 
essentially asserted an American right to exercise 
unilateral military power to respond preemptively 
to threats from wherever they might emanate. The 
administration’s ex post facto justifications for the 
Iraq War expanded the Bush Doctrine to incorpo- 
rate sweeping calls to liberate the world from tyr- 
anny. In Latin America and the Caribbean, this all | 
sounded hauntingly familiar. 

It was not only the United States’ southern neigh- 
bors who perceived links between the Monroe Doc- 
trine and the Bush Doctrine. When Washington 
unveiled its strategy for preemptive war in 2002, 
a number of analysts heard echoes of the earlier 
doctrine. A Canadian commentator, Paul Knox, 
wrote in the Toronto Globe and Mail that “One way 
to read the National Security Strategy that Mr. Bush 
unveiled last week is 
as a Monroe Doctrine 
for the entire planet. 
It proposes explicitly 
to maintain over- 
whelming military 
supremacy around 
the globe.” The foreign affairs editor of London's 
The Observer argued that the Bush Doctrine recalled 
the Monroe Doctrine, except that “in the following 
180 years, America has moved from local to regional 
and then to global superpower. . . . The country that 
once challenged those renewing their imperial ambi- 


` tions in its orbit is now declaring in this document 


the ‘manifest destiny’ of Americans to exercise good 
across the world.” 

- The comparisons of the two doctrines contin- 
ued into Bush’s second term. Reflecting on the 
president’s second inaugural speech in January 
2005, the author Tom Wolfe wrote an essay in 
The New York Times entitled “The Doctrine That 
Never Died.” Recalling how Theodore Roosevelt 
dragged the Monroe Doctrine into the twentieth 
century by proclaiming that the United States had 
a right to reshape hemispheric nations guilty of 
“chronic wrongdoing,” Wolfe argued that Bush 
had issued a new corollary to the Monroe Doctrine. 
“The notion of a sanctified Western Hemisphere 
depended upon its separation from the rest of the 
world by two vast oceans, making intrusions of any 
sort obvious,” he wrote. “By Mr. Bush’s Inaugura- 
tion Day, the Hemi in Hemisphere had long since 
vanished, leaving the Monroe Doctrine with— 
what?—nothing but a single sphere . . . which is 
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to say, the entire world.” Bush, in short, wanted 
to update the Monroe Doctrine for the twenty-first 
century by extending its messianic mission around 
the globe. 

Alas, it was not to be. The flame of the Bush 
Doctrine burned brightly for a few years, but its 
failures have extinguished much of its light. The us 
military experience in Iraq will likely dampen any 
enthusiasm for future preemptive wars, and the 
prospects for the United States’ provoking another 
global wave of democratization look increasingly 
dim. Despite its sweeping rhetoric against tyranny, 
the Bush administration has failed to advance lib- 
erty in countries like Myanmar, Belarus, Pee 
and Russia. 

Meanwhile, if the Bush Doctrine was intended 
to raise the Monroe Doctrine to a higher plane, the 
result has been to crush the original doctrine’s foun- 
dations. In Latin America - 
and the Caribbean, the 
practical effects of the 
Bush Doctrine, far from 
revitalizing Us sway in the 
region, have instead dis- 
tracted the United States 
from hemispheric affairs, 
alienated its closest neighbors, and left Washing- 
ton ill-equipped to prevent rivals from gaining a 
foothold in its sphere of influence. And this has 
occurred at a moment when Latin America is more 
independent and self-assured, and when the heavy- 
weights of the developing world are seeking to cul- 
tivate alliances with countries in the region. 


THE NEW ASSERTIVENESS 

The 9-11 attacks and their aftermath caused the 
Bush administration largely to neglect Latin Amer- 
ica, but Washington’s absence did not make the 
region's heart grow fonder. Instead, during the past 
six years virtually every country in Latin America 
and the Caribbean has responded by forging its 
own path, showing ever less regard for US prefer- 
ences. The new geopolitical environment in fact 
accelerated what had been a gradual trend under 
way in the region. This movement toward greater 
political independence has occurred quickly in 
many of the nations of South America, and more 
slowly in Mexico, Central America, and the Carib- 
bean, but all countries in the region have come to 
grips with the post-9-11 reality. | 

Of course, the United States remains the domi- 
nant economic partner and an important political 
reference for all of Latin America and the Carib- 


In recent years, China has charged 
into South American commodity 
markets to snap up goods including oil. 


bean. Trade between the United States and the 
region totaled more than $550 billion in 2006, 
and the more than 20 million Latino immigrants 
who live in the United States send back another 
$45 billion in remittances annually. This process of 
integration makes it all the more ironic that Wash- 
ington’s views now carry far less weight in the 
region than at any other point in recent memory. 

The decline of us influence in Latin America 
is driven by a confluence of positive and nega- 
tive trends. The most favorable change is that the 
Western Hemisphere has arrived at a consensus 
on democratic norms, a consensus ratified by the 
Inter-American Democratic Charter. Setting aside 
the troubling case of Cuba, the spread of democ- 
racy has increased the political legitimacy of gov- 
ernments throughout the hemisphere—including 
those that dislike the United States. Washington’s 
foes, such as Venezuela’s 
Chavez and Nicaragua's 
Daniel Ortega, now have 
a level of democratic legit- 
imacy that did not exist 
during the region’s long 
periods of military dicta- 
torship. The United States 
helped democracy take root in Latin America and 
the Caribbean in the 1990s, but this has created new 
limits‘on Washington's ability to intervene in these 
countries to pursue its own interests. 

. Since his election in 1998, Chavez has been the 
leader who poses the most severe test for US power 
in the region. Chavez rejects the United States’ 
historical leadership role (which he terms “impe- 
rialism”) and has strived to create a network of 
alliances and institutions independent of us influ- 
ence. He wants to replace the International Mon- 
etary Fund and the World Bank in the region with 
the Latin America—dominated Banco del Sur, and 
exchange the Free Trade Area of the Americas for 
a social trade pact known as the Bolivarian Alter- 
native for Latin America. He has funded a new 
Spanish-language news station, Telesur, as an alter- 
native to American media sources. Chavez has won 
a limited following for these ideas in the region, 
and despite his recent defeat in a constitutional ref- . 
erendum, he still benefits from high oil prices and 
has five years left in his presidential term. 

In an interview with Time magazine shortly . 
after he called President Bush “the devil” in a 
speech before the United Nations in 2006, Chavez 
described his “Bolivarian Revolution” in the fol- 
lowing way: “For two centuries in this hemisphere 


we've experienced a confrontation between two 
theses:.America’s Monroe Doctrine, which says the 
US should exercise hegemony over all the other 
republics, and the doctrine of Simón Bolivar, which 
envisioned a great South American republic as a 
counterbalance.'Bush has spread the Monroe thesis 
globally, to make the us the police of the world—if 
you're not with us, he says, you’re against us. We're 
simply doing the same now with the Bolivar thesis, 
a doctrine of more equality and autonomy among 
nations, more equilibrium of power.” 

Brazil, with the world’s fifth-largest population 
and tenth-largest economy, is similarly interested 
in a realignment of global power that recognizes its 
own political and economic heft. Unlike Venezuela, 
however, Brazil has sought to avoid conflict and 
instead strengthen its global influence in tandem 
with its ties to the United States. Indeed, Brazilian 
President Luiz Inácio Lula da Silva enjoys one of the 
warmest relationships.with President Bush of any 
Latin American leader, and their two nations have 
agreed to cooperate ona new-ethanol initiative. 

Still, Brazilian opposition to the Free Trade Area 
of the Americas helped cause its demise in 2005. 
And the country, as a leader of the.G-20 group 
of developing countries, which also includes 
China, India, and South Africa, ‘has clashed with 
the United States in world trade talks. Brazil’s 
aggressive bid to win a permanent seat on the UN 
Security: Council has led Lula on an international 
tour to drum up support for his country’s global 
aspirations. Such diplomacy has included special 
outreach to the Middle East: Brazil hosted the first- 
ever summit between South American and Arab 
countries in 2005—and pointedly left Washington 
off the invitation list. 

This independent streak is increasingly appar- 
ent throughout South America. Leaders in Ecua- 
dor, Bolivia, and Argentina have all taken steps to 
distance themselves from the United States.-Chile 
and Peru have signed free trade agreements with 
the United States but are increasingly focused on 
building trade relationships in‘the Asia-Pacific 
region. Colombia remains reliant on US military 
aid but its stalled free trade deal in Washington has 
clearly. soured relations with the government of 
Alvaro Uribe. In Mexico, Central America, and the 
Caribbean, economic interconnectedness with the 
United States remains the dominant fact of politics 
in the region. Mexican President Felipe Calderón 
has pledged to work closely with the United States 
to solve the problem of drug-related insecurity 
along the.border, and El Salvador maintains troops 
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in Iraq. Still, all Latin American countries are expe- 
riencing a diversification of political relationships, 
and the Caribbean is looking increasingly to ome 
and Venezuela as key partners. 

The result is that the United States can no longer 
dictate decisions that were once considered solely 
in its purview. In the 2005 election for the secretary 
general of the Organization of American States, the 
region rebuffed Washington's preferred candidates 
from El Salvador and Mexico, forcing it to accept 
Chilean socialist José Miguel Insulza as the consen- 
sus candidate. In 2006, Us officials disapproved of 
awarding a first-round election victory to presiden- 
tial candidate René Préval in Haiti when his vote 
tally fell just short of the 50 percent margin required 
for outright victory. But the Bush administration’s 
reluctance to join the UN mission in Haiti left Latin 
American nations like Brazil, Argentina, and Chile 
in the driver's seat, and they brushed aside Us con- 
cerns to deliver a quick victory to Préval. Even in 
Cuba, the United States vowed to block Fidel Cas- 
tro’s succession strategy, only to watch from the 
sidelines as Raúl Castro consolidated his power and 
renewed the island’s relations with Europe, Latin 
America, and Asia. The power dynamic in'the West- 
ern Hemisphere has tilted away from the United 
States, but Washington has been reluctant to adapt 
its playbook accordingly. 


EXPANDING HORIZONS 

Latin America and the Caribbean in recent years 
have sought to capitalize on booming commodity 
prices in global markets to diversify their trade ties 
beyond the United States, especially with Europe 
and Asia. In 2006, total trade between the Euro- 
pean Union and Latin America reached a record 
$177 billion. Although this equals only one-third 
of us-Latin American trade, the EU's share is grow- 
ing at a fast pace, led by Germany, Spain, Italy, and 
the Netherlands. Currently, the Eu’s top .trading 
partners in the region are Brazil, Mexico, Chile, 
Argentina, and Venezuela. The union is also negoti- 
ating a trade agreement with the Central American 
countries, and is in preliminary discussions with 
the Andean Community and the South American 
Common Market (Mercosur). In December, Mer- 
cosur signed a free trade agreement with Israel, its 
first with any country outside the Western Hemi- 
sphere, and Brazil’s foreign minister declared that 
the trade bloc “is open to the world.” 

In Asia, Japan remains one of Latin America’s 
biggest investors and trading partners. Japanese 
officials, worried that trade growth is languishing, 
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are focusing on reactivating the economic relation- 
ship with the region. China is already having a big 
impact on Latin American economies. India, also 
scouring the region for investments in the oil sec- 
tor, is the next giant on the horizon. 

Even Russia is renewing ties with Latin America 
that had been virtually dormant since the collapse 
of the Soviet Union. In June 2004, Vladimir Putin 
made the first-ever visit to Mexico by a Russian pres- 
ident for talks focusing on military sales. Later that 
year he attended the Asia-Pacific Economic Coop- 
eration summit in Chile, and then visited Brazil to 
initiate cooperation in satellite technology and oil 
exploration. In 2007, the Russian leader attended 
an international Olympics meeting in Guatemala 
and then. promised to cooperate with that coun- 
try on electricity production, prompting then- 
President Oscar Berger to describe Putin as “one of 
the brightest leaders in 
today’s world.” 

Russian arms sales to 
the region amounted to 
only $300 million for 
the period from 1998 | 
to 2001, but they have 
since escalated dramati- 
cally. In 2006, Russia’s military sales to Venezuela 
alone totaled $3 billion (including 100,000 Kal- 
ishnikov assault rifles), and hundreds of millions 
more in weapons were sold to other Latin Ameri- 
can countries. If the pace of military trade contin- 
ues, Russia’s arms sales to Latin America will soon 
surpass the records set by the Soviet Union. 

But perhaps no country has flummoxed Us policy 
makers as much as the People’s Republic of China, 
which has established itself as the new power to be 
reckoned with in the Western Hemisphere. 


CHINA’S INROADS 


China’s emerging role in Latin America and the 
Caribbean perfectly encapsulates: the new chal- 
lenge facing US policy makers in the hemisphere 
as they wrestle with the legacy of the Monroe Doc- 
trine. On one hand, China is viewed as a growing 
rival that is seeking to achieve economic and mili- 
tary parity with the United States and must there- 
fore be treated with caution. On the other hand, 
the United States and China have deep economic 
ties, including one of the largest trade relationships 
in the world, and the two countries cooperate ona 
wide range of issues. 

In recent years, China has charged into South 
American commodity markets to snap up goods 


As a network of ties emerges between 
Iran and Latin America, Chávez is vowing to 
“unite the Persian Gulf and the Caribbean.” 


including oil, agricultural products, and heavy 
metals, and has used promises of trade and aid to 
win over most of Taiwan's remaining allies in the 
region. Just a decade ago, China was viewed as a 
peripheral actor in the Western Hemisphere. Today, 
though far from being a dominant player, China 
is a top-five trading partner of most Latin Ameri- 
can countries, and has become a relevant actor in 
hemispheric affairs. i 

In 2001, Chinese President Jiang Zemin’s land- 
mark visit to the region was followed by a wave 
of exchanges among Chinese and Latin American 
senior officials and business leaders to discuss 
political, economic, and military concerns. Jiang’s 
successor, Hu Jintao, traveled to Argentina, Brazil, 
Chile, and Cuba in 2004 and visited Mexico in 
2005. The presidents of all of these countries (and 
several others) have subsequently paid reciprocal 
visits to China. Grow- 
ing political engage- 
ment has accompanied 
the skyrocketing vol- 
ume of trade between 
China and the region, 
which totaled an esti- 
mated $80 billion in 
2007. China has also become a strong competitor 
with the United States in sales of manufactured 
goods, making deep inroads into markets in Mex- 
ico and Central America and, more recently, in Bra- 
zil and Argentina. 

Rising Chinese influence in Latin America has 
prompted some US officials and members of Con- 
gress to view China as the most serious challenge 
to US economic and security interests in the region 
since the end of the cold war. ‘American policy 
makers cite concerns about stable access to the 
Panama Canal, the deployment of Chinese peace- 
keepers in Haiti, China’s support for Castro, and 
Beijings growing claims to Venezuelan oil. In 2004, 
when President Huss three-week tour through Latin 
America sparked feverish speculation about how 
this new relationship would affect Us interests, a 
rash of publications warned of the “China threat” 
on America’s southern flank. | 

` There is little question that Chinese competition 
for Latin America’s energy resources has-created a 
new and uncertain dynamic for Us policy makers. 
Even the most benign interpretation of Chinese 
penetration into Latin American markets—that 
China is growing and needs resources, while the 
region is searching for new customers—implies 
a potential loss for Us business interests. Some 


analysts in 2004 ominously warned of an emerg- 
ing anti-American alliance, led by China and Ven- 
ezuela, that might include other energy-exporting 
nations in Latin America and elsewhere. Others 
argued that China’s new role could benefit both 
Latin America and the United States by fueling the 
region’s economic growth. 

Seeking to defuse the growing wariness about 
Chinese intentions in Latin America, the United 
States has shifted course to engage China from a 
more cooperative stance. In 2004, China became an 
observer at the Organization of American States, and 
discussions are ongoing about bringing the coun- 
try into the Inter-American Development Bank. In 
the spring of 2006, Us Assistant Secretary of State 
Thomas Shannon traveled to Beijing for a first 
round of dialogue with Chinese officials on Latin 
American aifairs, and follow-up talks were held in 
Washington in November 2007. The United States 
even persuaded China to back a one-year extension 
of the UN peacekeeping mission in Haiti (which 
includes 125 Chinese riot police), despite the fact 
that Haiti’s recognition of Taiwan remains a sore 
spot for Beijing. 

Only time will tell if the State Department’s 
vision of converting China from a potential threat 
into a responsible stakeholder in Latin America will 
be achieved. Still, the new emphasis on diplomacy 
offers a novel strategy for dealing with rival powers 
in the Us sphere of influence, replacing contain- 
ment with mechanisms for cooperation. Whether 
this would leave Monroe nodding his approval or 
spinning in his grave is anyone’s guess. 


: MULLAHS IN THE BACKYARD 

Washington's China fever had barely dissipated 
when a new and more ominous specter raised its 
head in Latin America—in the form of the Islamic 
Republic of Iran. In September 2007, the Bush 
administration’s efforts to curtail Iran’s nuclear 
ambitions had brought the two countries to the 
brink of confrontation at the United Nations. By 
that time, Iran had already succeeded in cultivating 
a range of new allies in Latin America, most promi- 
nently Chavez. President Ahmadinejad encoun- 
tered a hostile reception in New York during his 
September trip to speak at the UN, but afterwards 
he flew directly to Caracas, where Chavez warmly 
greeted him. 

The Venezuelan president praised Ahmadinejad's 
Columbia University speech, which had followed 
a harshly critical introduction by the university's 
president. “An imperial spokesman tried to disre- 
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spect you, calling you a cruel little tyrant,” Chavez 
told him. “You responded with the greatness of 
a revolutionary.” From Venezuela, Ahmadinejad 
traveled to Bolivia. That country’s president, Evo 
Morales, had just days earlier appeared on “The 
Daily Show with Jon Stewart,” during which he 
said, “Please don’t consider me part of the ‘axis 
of evil.” But back in Bolivia, Morales met with 
Ahmadinejad for five hours, established diplomatic 
relations between the two countries, and signed an 
economic cooperation agreement worth $1 billion 
over five years. 

Ahmadinejad’s most recent trip to Latin America 
highlighted the Iranian governments ambitious 
diplomatic efforts to create new allies in the tradi- 
tional Us sphere of influence. Chavez has emerged 
as the godfather and relationship manager, striving 
to draw in other allies such as Bolivia, Ecuador, 
and Nicaragua. Iran’s courtship is moving quickly. 
In September 2006, Ahmadinejad attended the 
Non-Aligned Movement summit in Havana and 
met with Chavez in Caracas. In January 2007, the 
Iranian president was treated as an honored guest 
in Venezuela, Nicaragua, and Ecuador. Chavez 
called him a “hero of the struggle against American 
imperialism.” Nicaraguan President Daniel Ortega 
met with him to discuss “common interests, com- 
mon enemies, and common goals.” Ecuadorian 
President Rafael Correa exchanged warm words 
with Ahmadinejad as well. 

Chavez and Ahmadinejad see political benefits 
to their alliance, and they also claim economic 
benefits. The two countries have signed 180 agree- 
ments since 2001, in areas such as gas and oil 
exploration and petrochemical and agricultural 
production. Officials claim the agreements are 
worth $20 billion, though bilateral trade has been 
less than $20 million annually. Chavez recently 
granted Iran observer status in the Bolivarian 
Alternative for the Americas, his leftist trade-pact 
group. Iran and Venezuela have also announced a 
$2 billion development fund for “anti-imperialist” 
countries, though the money has been predictably 
slow to materialize. And Tehran has promised to 
finance a $350 million deep-water port and build 
10,000 houses in poverty-stricken Nicaragua, 
whose president has defended Iran’s nuclear pro- 
gram at the UN. 

To be sure, Ahmadinejad remains an unwelcome 
figure in other parts of Latin America—including 
Argentina, where Iran was allegedly involved in 
the 1994 bombing of a Jewish community cen- 
ter in Buenos Aires; and in Brazil, where Lula has 
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repeatedly rebuffed meeting requests. Even so, the 
United States has been at a loss about how to coun- 


ter Iran’s growing influence in the region, or even 


how to fully calculate its impact on US interests. 

Clearly, Iran is neither a benign force in world 
affairs nor a major power capable of posing a 
threat on par with the Soviet Union during the 
cold war. Iran’s interest in Latin America could 
just be an example of normal state-to-state diplo- 
macy or an attempt to lay the foundation for more 
sinister plans. But the fact that it is occurring at 
all unearths latent fears associated with the Mon- 
roe Doctrine. It also underlines that the United 
States has limited options in its efforts to coun- 
teract foreign powers in the Western Hemisphere, 
with intelligence collection and diplomacy taking 
precedence over unilateral military action. Mean- 
while, as a network of ties emerges between Iran 
and Latin America, Chavez is vowing to “unite the 
. Persian Gulf and the Caribbean.” 


IS THERE A DOCTRINE IN THE HOUSE? 
President Bush entered office vowing: to 
strengthen and intensify Us relations with Latin 
America. His administration instead has presided 
over an era that paradoxically has seen expanded 


economic ties between the United States and Latin. 


America while leaving Washington's political influ- 
ence in the hemisphere greatly reduced. Still, the 
United States has much to be happy about in Latin 
America. To some degree, US policy has been a vic- 
tim of its own success in ensuring that democratic 
norms have taken hold throughout the region. 
Moreover, Latin American peoples have largely 
elected leaders whose respect for democracy and 
commitment to market economics are in sync with 
the United States. 

Frictions on trade policy and immigration con- 
tinue to plague US relations with the two largest 
countries in the region—Brazil and Mexico—but 


this has not prevented constructive ties on a wide 


range of issues. US relations with the Caribbean and 
much of Central and South America remain posi- 
tive on balance. Venezuela’s Chavez will continue 
to be a thorn in the side of the United States for the 
foreseeable future, but his “Bolivarian Revolution” 
shows signs of reaching its natural limits. 

Latin America’s increasing connectedness with 
the rest of the world does not inherently under- 
mine US interests, but Washington will continue 
to find these links disturbing in certain cases. 
Despite the current calm, China’s role in the 
Western Hemisphere will become increasingly 


controversial as that country evolves into a major 
world power in the coming decades. Iran is a new 
factor to contend with, and broader links between 
Latin America and the Middle East are certain to 
grow. Putin’s Russia is selling billions of dollars’ 
worth of weapons in the region, and other non- 
traditional actors likely will emerge in the years to 
come. Even the “hermit kingdom” of North Korea 
has opened talks with the Dominican Republic 
and Guatemala. 

What does all this mean for President Monroe's 
doctrine? The Bush Doctrine may share an intel- 
lectual heritage with the Monroe Doctrine, -but the 
practical implementation of Bush's foreign policy 
has created a climate that has eviscerated what was 
left of the Monroe Doctrine’s relevance in Latin 
America. The United States has been distracted at 
a time when rivals like China, Iran, and Russia are 
newly emboldened to seek alliances’in the region. 
Economic globalization in any event has assured 
Latin America’s increasing connectivity to nations 
across the.oceans, essentially rendering obsolete 
Monroe's vision of a hemisphere under Us tutelage. 
In 2008, the Monroe Doctrine has become the 
phantom limb of America’s posture in the hemi- 
sphere: US policy makers still occasionally feel its 
tingle, but no weight can be put on it. 

-The major candidates for the American presi- 
dency have all vowed, with varying degrees of 
enthusiasm and specificity, to reverse the percep- 
tion of us neglect and reenergize relationships with 
Latin America and the Caribbean. The change in 
presidential administrations will undoubtedly 
introduce fresh thinking that will be helpful to us- 
Latin American relations, whoever wins the White 
House. President Bush’s successor, however, will 
find a region that has changed dramatically since 
the 1990s, in ways both good and bad, and that is 
increasingly reluctant to resume its dependence on 
US leadership. 

Given all the pressing challenges elsewhere in 
the world that will confront the next administra- 
tion, prospects for developing a’major new doc- 
trine to replace.the Monroe Doctrine as a guide for 
US policy in the hemisphere seem remote at best. 
With serious engagement and intelligent policy 
choices, the next Us president will still have the 
opportunity to help guide the hemispheric com- 
munity of nations. But the era that began 185 years 
ago with the declaration of the Monroe Doctrine— 
the era when the United States could treat Latin 


America and the Caribbean as its backyard—is 


receding ever faster into history. ‘a 
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Back from the Brink in Mexico 
ANDREW SELEE 


en Felipe Calderón took over Mexico's ning of a new era of democracy—but Fox’s admin- 
presidency in December 2006 it looked istration proved frustrating. He was a man with a 
as if the country might be coming apart great vision for building a democratic Mexico but 
at the seams. Calderón was accompanied by a few political tools to achieve that goal’ To make 
military escort as he took the oath of office before matters worse, politicians of all stripes soon after 
Congress, and opposition legislators tried to force Fox assumed office began to dispute not just the 
‘their way onto the stage to prevent his inaugura- policies that should be pursued in a democratic 
tion. He had won election by only the slightest Mexico but the very rules of the game. They were 
of margins, and his closest rival, Andrés Manuel unable or unwilling to work with each other to 
López Obrador of the left-of-center Democratic address the country’s most pressing needs, and all 
Revolutionary Party (PRD), had claimed fraud and were equally obsessed with winning the next presi- 
refused to recognize the results. The PRD and its dential election by any means necessary. 
allies held almost a third of the seats in Congréss, By the time the 2006 elections arrived, Mexico's 
- and they had decided not to enter into any agrée- political system was in a downward spiral. All the | 
ments with the new government, instead installing parties had tried to pack the Federal Electoral Insti- 
López Obrador as the country’s “legitimate presi- tute with their political cronies. Fox had sought 
dent” in an elaborate ceremony in Mexico citys - to eliminate López Obrador from the presidential 
central plaza. race by using an arcane legal maneuver. And López 
Meanwhile, the Institutional Revolutionary Obrador had practically forsworn any election 
Party (PRI), which had ruled Mexico for seven result that did not result in victory for him. By the 
decades, had suffered a disastrous defeat in the end of 2006, the country appeared to be veering 
‘elections and now controlled barely more than a into ungovernability, and citizens’ hopes that their 
fifth of the seats in Congress. Although PRI legis- political leaders would address the mounting prob- 
lators were well-positioned to serve as coalition lems of unemployment, pou and crime seemed 
partners for Calderón, they seemed shell-shocked to be in vain. 


by their party’s collapse and uncertain whether to 
join the government or the opposition. It remained CRISIS AVERTED 


- unclear how Calderon, who had won the presi- Much has changed i in 'a short time. Today; lit- 
dency with only 36 percent of the vote, would be tle more than a year since Calderoén’s inaugura- 
able to govern with only a minority supporting tion, the country’s political system seems on track 
him in Congress and an opposition that refused | to again. Calderon has managed to cobble together 
negotiate with:him. : a makeshift coalition with the PRI in ‘Congress 
_ Mexico's political system had deteriorated dra- and, even more surprising, has cooperated with 
matically since'2000, when Vicente Fox, like’ the PRD on several issues. Congress has approved 
Calderon a member of the right-of-center National small but needed reforms to the tax system, pub- 
Action Party (PAN), had won the presidential elec- lic pensions, and the electoral. system, and has 
tion, ending 71 years of uninterrupted PRI rule. passed two annual budgets by consensus. Calde- 
Most Mexicans heralded Fox’s victory as the begin- rón has undertaken an ambitious initiative to deal 

a | — with organized crime, a problem that many citi- 
ANDREW SELEE is director of the Mexico Institute at the Wood- zens perceive as out of control. There even appears 
row Wilson International Center for Scholars. to have been measured progress in negotiations 
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between the executive and the legislative branches 


on reforming the justice system and the country’s 


police forces. Political leaders seem to have opted 
for policy making over politicking, at least for the 
time being. 

PRD legislators have gradually distanced them- 
selves from López Obrador’s strict opposition to 
dealing with the government. The PRI has redis- 
covered its historical vocation as a party of deal- 
making, and in fact relishes its newfound role as 
the one party that can deliver votes to either side. 
And Calderón, who by all accounts lacks the broad 
vision of his predecessor but has a wealth of expe- 
rience in the trenches as a politician, has put his 
skills to work at negotiating agreements with Con- 
gress. All sides have accepted, at least temporarily, 
that politics is the art of the possible, not a winner- 
take-all sport. 

This new climate of negotiation is a major step 
forward for Mexico’ political system, but signifi- 
cant problems still lurk. Mexico remains one of 
Latin America’s most unequal countries in terms 
of income distribution. As a result of sound eco- 
nomic management and increased investments in 
social programs, the economy has grown slowly 
but steadily for a decade, and extreme poverty 
‘ has declined slightly. Yet the country remains 
dominated by a system of crony capitalism that 
rewards monopolies and oligopolies. In addi- 
tion, public insecurity threatens the well-being of 
citizens in most major cities and, increasingly, in 
rural areas. Organized crime syndicates, fueled by 
the transnational drug trade, operate with seem- 
ing impunity in large areas of the country and 
contribute to common crime. And finally, author- 
itarian enclaves continue to exist in the political 
system, especially in some state and local govern- 
ments, and these are often protected by national 
political leaders. 

While the current climate of political détente 
provides needed opportunities for incremental 
progress on major issues, dramatic progress will 


only be possible if political leaders commit to tack- . 


ling these issues more energetically and to estab- 
lishing a blueprint for an economically dynamic 
and fully democratic Mexico. 


THE ADVENT OF PLURALISM 

‘In the twentieth century, Mexico developed one 
of Latin America’s most successful political sys- 
tems for channeling conflict and avoiding frequent 
regime changes. The leaders who emerged from 
the bloody Mexican Revolution in the early years 


of the century (roughly 1910-1920) founded a sin- 
gle official political party, eventually known as the 
PRI, that was inclusive enough to embrace most of 
the local and regional strongmen who were com- 
peting for power and influence, and hierarchical 
enough to establish mechanisms for settling dis- 
putes among them. It was, of course, an authoritar- 
ian system, one that limited rights to expression, 
organization, and political participation, and in 
which violence was selectively applied to sustain 
the official party's dominance. As a result, the PRI 
won every presidential race for seven decades and 
every governor's race for six decades. 

Yet, as the political system evolved, it developed 
a flexibility that provided it with some legitimacy 
and mass support. Small opposition political par- 
ties were allowed to exist (as long as they did not 
win very often) and citizens could make demands 
of the government (as long as they did not ques- 
tion the overall authoritarian nature of the system). 
Because the economy grew rapidly from the 1940s 
through the 1970s, many citizens were willing to 
overlook the worst elements of this arrangement 
as long as they felt life was getting better for them 
and their families. 

Over time, however, the regime’s legitimacy 
began to be eroded by its authoritarian tenden- 
cies, and deteriorating economic conditions 
strengthened the voices advocating political 
change. Starting in the late 1970s, the govern- 
ment opened the political process to new parties 
in hopes of reversing a loss of support without 
giving up the PRI's dominant role. But economic 
crises in the 1980s and 1990s increased discon- 
tent with the system, energized civic movements 
for reform, and strengthened the bargaining posi- 
tion of opposition political parties. In 1988 Cuau- 
témoc Cardenas, who represented a left-leaning 
coalition that was a precursor to the PRD, almost 
certainly received the most votes in the presiden- 
tial election, but the government declared the PRI 
candidate the winner after a four-day blackout 
of poll results. Over time, civic mobilization and 
opposition parties forced government leaders to 
agree to a series of key electoral changes that, by 
the late 1990s, opened the way for genuine politi- 
cal competition overseen by an autonomous elec- 
toral institute. In 1997, the PRI lost its majority in 
the Congress. In 2000, it lost the presidency to 
the PAN’s Vicente Fox. 

Mexico’s authoritarian regime did not collapse 
suddenly, making way for a new competitive politi- 
cal system, as has happened during most other dem- 


ocratic transitions in Latin America. Instead, the 
regime underwent a long, slow metamorphosis, and 
` a democratic system gradually emerged after years 
of negotiations among the parties. Many of the most 
important political actors in the old system were 
able to ensure their inclusion in the new system, 
and they remain important veto players in it today. 
The official party, once all-powerful, is a shadow of 
its former self, but it is still the largest party in the 
country (though no longer in the national legisla- 
ture). The pri still controls more than half of the 
state governments and close to half of the munici- 
palities, and it retains the deciding vote in Congress 
on any major policy decision. The two television 
stations. that were the only ones allowed under the 
hegemonic party system still have a monopoly on 
the airwaves. Labor laws privilege the same unions 
that were once allied with the official party. Local 
strongmen who built their power bases under one- 
party rule still control many state and local govern- 
ments, often under the aegis 
of the PRI, but occasionally 
of other parties as well. 

Nevertheless, democ- 
racy has transformed Mex- 
ico in important ways. The 
1990s saw a gradual rise 
in the number of munici- 
pal and state governments controlled by oppo- 
sition parties, and at the same time the country 
witnessed a decentralization of resources toward 
states and municipalities: Fox’s presidential vic- 
tory finally sealed the idea that any party could 
govern Mexico and all of them would have to 
compete for power. His victory also set in motion 
important legal changes allowing citizens access 
to public documents for the first time. And his 
administration extended social programs to more 
communities, with a noticeable effect on the rate 
of extreme poverty. 

However, Fox’s six-year term was also a period 
of legislative gridlock, as ambitious proposals to 
transform the judicial system, raise new tax reve- 
nues, reform labor laws, and reshape energy policy 
all stalled in Congress. Fox showed limited ability 
to move his agenda forward. He was not the only 
one to blame, of course. The PRI, then the largest 
Opposition party, agreed to move forward on sev- 
eral items on Fox’s agenda, only to withdraw sup- 
port at the last minute in what appeared to be an 
attempt to isolate Fox and the PAN more generally. 
The term of Mexico's first non-PRI president since 
the 1920s resulted in a mixed record, but it pro- 





Today, little more than a year since 
Calderón’s inauguration, the country’s 
political system seems on track again. 
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duced a clear sense that the country had moved 
into a new era of political competition. 


COUNTING THE VOTES : 

Perhaps the darkest episode of the Fox period 
was the attempt made by all political parties to 
rewrite the rules of the political game to their 
own liking. First, the parties broke with the tra- 
dition of appointing nonpartisan experts to the 
Federal Electoral Institute, which is charged with 
overseeing elections, and instead sought to install 
candidates with close partisan ties. The PRI and 
the PAN succeeded in placing their chosen can- 
didates as members; the PRD tried to dy the same 
but was less successful. | 

Next, Fox pursued impeachment charges against 
Lopez’ Obrador, then mayor of Mexico City, over 
a minor legal infraction committed by the mayor. 
Since López Obrador was the leading candidate 
for president at the time, this effort was largely 
understood as an attempt 
to eliminate a rival from 
the political process. Fox 
eventually backed down, 
though not until PRI and 
PAN members of Congress 
had already voted for 
impeachment. The incident 
further hardened divisions among the parties. Lopez 
Obrador, in return, began to argue that the electoral 
game was stacked against him and suggested that he 
might not accept any election outcome that did not 
result in his becoming president. 

As Calderón emerged as a surprising come-from- 
behind winner in the PAN primaries (defeating the 
president's preferred candidate), and then began 
to rise in the polls against López Obrador, snip- 
ing among the parties intensified. When election 
results showed that Calderón had won a victory 
over López Obrador by just over half a percentage 
point, the PRD candidate alleged fraud and undue 
interference by Fox in the elections. 

The Federal Electoral Tribunal (distinct from the 
Federal Electoral Institute) eventually upheld the 
election after reviewing results from a small sample 
of polling places. But López Obrador refused to rec- 
ognize the decision and asked his party to abstain 
from dealing with what he claimed was a spurious 
government. PRD members of Congress sought to 
disrupt both Fox’s last State of the Union address 
and Calderén’s inauguration. The country’s political 
system appeared to be on the verge of collapse—or - 
at least.headed for long stalemate. 
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Since that time, however, all the parties appear 
to have pulled back from the brink. While López 
Obrador remains the undisputed leader of the PRD 
and its most popular politician, his recalcitrance 
also appears to have damaged his party's image with 
the general public. PRD governors and members of 
Congress have generally recognized Calderén’s 
presidency by negotiating with his administration. 
And the PRI, following its devastating defeat in the 
2006 elections, has had to reinvent itself. After a 
period of paralysis, during which the party could 
not decide whether to move forward.as an opposi- 
tion party or join the government, it has decided 
to emphasize its ability to broker support for any 
proposal it wants to pass. During the Fox adminis- 
tration, PRI leaders thought they could strengthen 
their hand by embarrassing the president, but they 
now seem to believe they can win votes by show- 
ing they are the party that gets things done. 

Calderón and the PAN, for their part, have 
accepted the fact that they can move forward 
toward their goals 
only by building alli- 
ances, and indeed 
have modified their 
goals in order to 
reach agreement with 
the other parties. To 
date, Calderón has aeda in achieving consen- 
sus on all important budget resolutions, and has 
won either explicit or implicit support from the 
main opposition parties on other reforms by find- 
ing middle ground with them. 

.One of the key reasons that the parties’ lead- 
ers were able to end the political crisis is that they 
reached a broad agreement on rewriting the elec- 
toral law in a way that strengthens their collective 
control over the political process. With this elec- 
toral reform, the parties succeeded in renegotiating 
the composition of the Federal Electoral Insti- 
tute to represent better the interests of the three 
major parties, while limiting the future chances 
of smaller parties. They also imposed controls on 
media involvement in elections. Although the idea 
of removing an ostensibly neutral arbiter from the 
political process has raised some concerns, giv- 
ing the parties more control has helped to restore 
peace among the competing groups. 

Much as the formation of the PRI represented 
a pact among competing local and regional elites 
to prevent the disintegration of the country after 
the Mexican Revolution, this new bargain commit- 
ted the parties to respecting the rules in return for 


Organized crime syndicates operate with 
seeming impunity in large areas of the country. 


making them the arbiters of the political process. 
The stakes in this case were, of course, smaller 
than after the Mexican Revolution—this time, the 
country was not on the verge of disintegration— 
but they were nonetheless real. It is an important 
achievement that party leaders now agree on the 
rules of the political game and have established a 
way to police them together. 


BABY STEPS 


Pulling back from the brink of political chaos 
has allowed real policy making to proceed. After 
years of stalemate under Fox, Calderón and the 
Congress have won plaudits for getting some- 
thing done, even if the goals have been modest 
and the achievements.have fallen short of meeting 
the country’s real needs. Calder6én’s first and most 
high-profile venture has been to deal with a grow- 
ing sense of public insecurity. Since the late 1980s, 
drug traffickers have increasingly favored Mexico 
as a transshipment point for narcotics entering the 
United States from 
South America. Mex- 
ico also has become 
a growing center for 
the production of 
methamphetamines, 
marijuana, and her- 
oin. The presence of organized crime in Mexi- 
can territory has fueled violence in communities 
throughout the country, particularly in the north- 
ern border area, but also in production areas such 
as Sinaloa. and Michoacán, and along transport 
routes, such as in Guerrero and Quintana Roo. 

Early in his administration, Calderón responded 
to this situation by launching high-profile law 
enforcement operations in cities and states 
throughout the country where there was a per- 
ception of lawlessness. Led by the military, and 
with the participation of federal police and intel- 
ligence operatives, these campaigns have created 
the impression that the government is reestablish- 
ing control. Although reports from the ground 
are often less than sanguine about the operations’ 
success, the president's efforts at least suggest 
renewed government attention to the problem of 
public insecurity, after perceived inaction by the 
Fox administration. 

_ The security measures have E Calderón’s 
popularity a year into his presidential term. They 
also have the advantage of not requiring legisla- 
tive approval, so the president was able to provide 
quick action during his first months in office. He 


is now pursuing an agreement with the US gov- 
ernment to bolster law enforcement operations 
through the addition of airplanes, helicopters, 
scanners, and other equipment to be supplied by 
Washington. The United States and Mexico would 
also increase cooperation in sharing intelligence, 
interdicting arms, and stemming. the flow of us 
cash that fuels the drug cartels’ activities. 

Calderón has scored two major legislative vic- 
tories in his first year. The first was a long over- 
due measure to recalculate public sector pensions 
so as to prevent balloon payments that could have 
bankrupted the government in the future. While 
this was hardly a high-profile issue, it required 
delicate negotiations with unions and the PRI. 
Calderón was able to achieve an agreement that 
met the needs of workers while ensuring the sol- 
vency of the pension system over the long term, a 
difficult accomplishment and one that had eluded 
the Fox administration. . 

The second victory involves fiscal reforms aimed 
at raising public sector revenue by 2.1 percent over 
the next four years. Although Calderón ultimately 
had to accept a package that was far less ambitious 
than he had hoped for, reaching any agreement 
showed a mastery of political negotiation that his 
predecessor never displayed. (Fox’s more exten- 
sive package of fiscal reforms went nowhere.) The 
fact that the reforms extract additional revenue 
largely from corporations and wealthy taxpay- 
ers also allowed Calderón to position himself, at 
least on this issue, as a president of the poor and 
the middle class—an uncommon achievement 
for a center-right president in Latin America. The 
business, community, though not happy with the 
reforms, was willing to go along with them to give 
the administration some breathing room. 

The government has gained additional revenue 
not just as a result of the fiscal reforms, but also 
because of the price of oil: Mexico’s state-owned 
oil company is one of the largest (though least effi- 
cient) producers in the global market. Extra rev- 
enues from oil exports have allowed the Calderón 
administration to invest heavily in new infrastruc- 
ture projects (roads, ports, and airports) and to 
increase spending on popular social programs. 

For now, Calderón and the Congress have fos- 
tered the perception that they constitute an effec- 
tive if not terribly creative government, after years 
of perceived federal inaction. Calderon reached 
the end of 2007 with his popularity over 60 per- 
cent in opinion surveys—only 18 months after 
his narrow win in a contested election and one 
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year after a very difficult inauguration. It remains 
to be seen, however, whether Calderon's strategy 
of pursuing small gains will produce opportu- 
nities for more ambitious policy making in the 
future. Will incrementalism do enough to address 
the massive challenges that face the Mexican gov- 
ernment in the areas :of ensuring public security, 
stimulating the economy, reducing poverty, and 
promoting a mere democratic society? Address- 
ing these larger challenges will require more than 
narrow agreements among competing political 
parties, and it'is not yet clear if the administra- 
tion and the main parties will be willing to take 
bolder steps lorwardi, 


CHALLENGES AHEAD 


If the administration and the Congress are will- 
ing to take the next steps that the Mexican people 
hope for, there is no shortage of issues that need 
to be addressed. First, ensuring public security 
will require more than just high-profile opera- 
tions against drug traffickers, as important as these 
efforts have been. The government must be able to 
work with local authorities to reestablish the rule 
of law in states where organized crime has taken 
root most deeply. Mexico, for example, has now 
become the most dangeróus country in the, world 
for journalists, after Iraq. Yet there has been little 
official response to this Pe threat to the free- 
dom of expression. ;, © 

To deal with public E challenges, the 
government will need to engage in proactive 
institution-building—a difficult task that requires 
achieving political consensus on major goals 
for national policy. Mexico needs an effective 
national ‘police force that can someday replace 
the military in public security operations. It also 
needs a national criminal database to coordinate 
information among jurisdictions, and uniform 
standards for police training and conduct. In 
addition, ensuring long-term security will require 
changes to Mexico’s court system. Necessary 
reforms include establishing the presumption of 
innocence, eliminating incentives for torture, and 
allowing for some form of oral trials to replace the 
current system that relies on written testimony 
behind closed doors. While several states have 
experimented with ambitious law enforcement 
and justice reform measures, national initiatives 
remain mired in disagreements over priorities. 

Second, the government will have to face the 
challenge of reducing poverty while ensuring 
continuing economic growth. Although extreme 
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poverty has dropped significantly. in recent years 
as a result of steady, if slow, economic growth 
and successful social investments, almost half 
the population remains in poverty, according to 
official estimates. Of particular concern are rural 
areas, where a quarter of Mexico’s population 
lives. Changing global markets and inadequate 
public investments have made small-scale agri- 
culture increasingly.unsustainable, driving rural 
inhabitants to the cities and, most importantly, to 
the United States. To address these trends, critical 
investments are needed in infrastructure, credit, 
and education in the country’s poorest regions. 

To ensure more robust growth over the next 
few years, the government will also have to under- 
take a series of major reforms with the goal of 
stimulating investment’and making internal mar- 
kets work. This.means addressing the persistent 
monopolies and oligopolies in some industries 
(such as telecommunications) by enacting and 
enforcing policies that encourage competition. 
It also means finding new ways to link.domes- 
tic industries with export markets. Meanwhile, 
Mexico’s easily exploitable energy reserves appear 
to be diminishing. The state-owned oil company 
has little capital or technical capacity to pursue 
exploration in deep water, where future reserves 
might be discovered. Achieving growth with equi- 
table development will require more than staying 
the course or achieving small advances; political 
leaders will need to make commitments to far- 
reaching investments and structural changes in 
the Mexican economy. 


Finally, despite significant overal advances in. 


the country’s political system, democratic openness 
lags in the numerous authoritarian enclaves that 
persist across the country. In one celebrated case in 
2007, the governor of a state ordered police to kid- 
nap a prominent journalist who had written a story 
about a close associate of the governor's and bring 
her across state lines.to' be jailed. Despite substan- 


tial evidence pointing to the governor's involve- 
ment (including a recording of him bragging about 
it), the federal government has been reluctant to 
get involved. 

This case points to a broader problem. To a large 
extent, the PRI has used its influence as the swing 
vote in Congress to protect local politicians asso- 
ciated with the party, even when they violate fed- 
eral laws or engage in human rights abuses. Many 
labor unions affiliated with-the PRI have managed 
to survive for the same reasons, even in the face 
of challenges from members who want to change 
leadership or develop alternative labor organiza- 
tions. The PRI, however, does not have a monopoly 
on this kind of behavior: All of the political par- 
ties use their influence to protect their allies from 
investigation and prosecution. Complicity among 
political leaders helps ensure impunity in a way 
that is reminiscent of the days when a single party 
ruled the country. 


SPACE TO WORK IN 

‘Despite all of these challenges, Mexico is clearly 
moving in the right direction. The resolution of 
the crisis surrounding Calderon’s election has 
created space for building agreements on incre- 
mental policies to address economic and public 
security issues. Over the next year, Mexico's lead- 
ers will need to-demonstrate that they can truly 
put partisan politics aside to pursue long-term 
economic, law-enforcement, and justice-system 
reforms, while taking steps to reduce official cor- 
ruption and abuse. Nothing can ensure that Mex- 
ico will not return to the kind of political chaos it 
endured in the early part of the millennium. But, 
fortunately, the events of that era appear to have 
been the growing pains of a new democracy, not a 
reflection of the endemic dynamics of the political 
system itself. Now Mexico's citizens expect no less 
from their leaders than a commitment to tackle the 
country’s challenges head on. z 
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Argentinas Troubled Transition 
|, HECTOR E. SCHAMIS 


transfer of power from one elected presi- gain power, and to exercise that power in zero-sum 

dent to another is at the core of a consti- fashion. Today, as the “Kirchner decade” unfolds, 

tutional system, marking the renewal of examining the earlier period can offer important 
democratic commitment. In the case of Argentina insights into the nature of democracy under Presi- 
in December 2007, the commitment vows were not dents Néstor and Cristina Kirchner. 

- just political but matrimonial as well: The outgo- Indeed, despite observable economic growth 
ing president, Néstor Kirchner, transferred power and the popularity of the first couple, Argentina 
to his wife, Cristina Kirchner. Nepotism, of course, continues to face a number of significant chal- 
is a rather common fact of political life, and not lenges that were evident a decade ago. It has an 
only in Latin America. Democratic renewal, how- ill-defined foreign policy. It continues to postpone 
ever, is always good news—especially in a coun- much-needed correctives to the management of 
try like Argentina. The political transition of 2007 macroeconomic policy. And the country has a dem- 
serves as an indicator that Argentina has, to a large ocratic system whose health and stability depend 
extent, recovered from its twin crises of 2001 and largely on the economic cycle. As recent history 
2002: the worst economic collapse in the nation’s has shown, rapid economic growth, fueled by high 
history, and a political crisis that left democracy on prices for Argentine exports, can hide such politi- 
the verge of a breakdown. : cal woes for a while. But once international com- 

Yet many of the tensions of democratic gov- modity prices change—and prices always change, 
ernance that contributed to that crisis persist in sooner or later—familiar problems may haunt the 
Argentina today, and the country continues to country again. 


face multiple difficulties in trying to build durable | 
and robust democratic institutions. In particular, THE SHADOW OF THE 1990S 


Argentina suffers from a deeply rooted tendency As Argentina entered the twenty-first century, 
to concentrate inordinate power in the executive the Menem decade cast a long shadow. Peronist 
branch, a phenomenon some observers have called Carlos Menem had been elected in 1989 amid 
“superpresidentialism.” This tendency; and the per- hyperinflation, which had forced the early depar- 
verse political incentives it generates, predated the ture of President Raúl Alfonsín. Menem’s greatest 
great crisis of 2001; actually, they: help to explain success was to defeat the economic instability that 
it. Thus, it is important to consider how this form had afflicted the country for decades. This success 
of politics became the norm in Argentina. resulted largely from the “convertibility law,” a pro- 

While superpresidentialism in Argentina may gram that Menem’s economy minister, Domingo 
partly be a legacy of old-fashioned personality- Cavallo, submitted to the Congress in early 1991, 
oriented populism, it is mainly a product of the whereby the Argentine peso was pegged to the 
“Menem decade”—the period in the 1990s that us dollar and a currency board set monetary and 
saw a deterioration in the procedural aspects of exchange rate policy. As a result, the government 
democracy. During this era, it became prevalent to could increase the money supply only by expand- 
view the institutions of democracy as mere tools to ing foreign exchange reserves. The strategy quickly 


paid off: Inflation dropped to single digits after just 


f F three months. 
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eralization, deregulation, and privatization. A 
commitment to monetary policy based on rules, 
rather than discretion, was deemed necessary to 
boost credibility. This would allow the private sec- 
tor to borrow in both domestic and international 
capital markets and would expedite economic 
reforms. After the debt crisis of the 1980s, which 
had virtually eliminated most sources of credit, for- 
eign investment in Argentina began to rise again. 
In 1992, the country obtained debt relief under a 
plan sponsored by Us Treasury Secretary Nicholas 
Brady, and the terms of trade (the relative prices of 
exports and imports), which had collapsed in the 
late 1980s, became favorable again. 

By 1992, the government had managed to 
achieve growth and stability—on which Menem 
capitalized to accumulate unprecedented levels 
of discretionary power in the executive branch. 
First the president obtained a broad delegation. of 
authority from the Congress. Then he packed the 
nation’s supreme court. Soon Menem was exercis- 
ing what has been termed “rule by decree.” He 
also advanced a constitutional reform project that 
would allow him to run for reelection in 1995. 

But just as his reelection drive was reaching 
full speed, a number of economic problems with 
potentially serious repercussions became appar- 
ent. One was the central government’s weak fis- 
cal position. Although one-time receipts from the 
sale of nationalized assets had helped the govern- 
ment nearly erase its deficit by 1993, no lasting 
means of controlling deficits were put in place. 


This omission was at least partly deliberate, in- 


keeping with Menem’s strategy for achieving con- 
stitutional reform and winning reelection. While 
exchange rate stability was meant to appeal to the 
urban middle classes, federal spending was kept 
high in order to win votes from the provinces 
for the president’s constitutional reform process. 
Sooner or later Menem’s maneuvering was bound 
to run up against macroeconomic: fundamen- 
tals—as indeed it did when world economic con- 
ditions became less supportive in the second half 
of the 1990s. 

The first signs of trouble appeared in the bank- 
ing sector. The convertibility law had mandated 
that Argentina’s monetary base be backed with 
international reserves, but it provided only a nar- 
row definition of the money supply. This loophole 
allowed authorities to expand “bank money” by 
cutting reserve requirements—the equivalent of a 
monetary stimulus. This stimulus, in combination 
with continued strong capital inflows, produced 


a credit boom that increased the exposure of the 
banking system. When Mexico devalued its peso 
in December 1994, Argentina experienced its first 
major episode of financial turbulence since the 
inception of the currency board. | 

Menem, however, was unwilling to implement 
much-needed financial restructuring during the 
run-up to the May 1995 presidential election. 
This compounded the fragility of the banking 
sector later on. Matters were not helped by addi- 
tional financial volatility in emerging markets 
toward the end of the 1990s, the appreciation of 
the us dollar, the continuous devaluation of Bra- 
zil’s currency, and drops in commodity prices. 
As a result, Argentina approached the end of the 
1990s in recession, with a weak fiscal base and 
serious debt exposure. 


CRISIS AND COLLAPSE | 

In 1999, after Menem’s second term in office 
ended, Fernando de la Rúa of the Radical Civic 
Union party became president. De la Rua had cam- 
paigned in favor of extending the life of the cur- 
rency board, despite clear signs of its exhaustion as 
a viable economic strategy. De la Rúa’s ideas about 
economic policy may have been wrong, but they 
were not wrong in the political sense, at least at 
the time. Argentine voters, after decades of endur- 
ing high inflation that at times went out of control, 
were demanding stability and rewarding at the bal- 
lot box politicians perceived as capable of deliver- 
ing it. Moreover, the electorate had begun to value 
low inflation over full employment, and thus dis- 
played a higher tolerance for recession. 

By. 2000, as a result, the currency board 
appeared to be in place to stay—just as there -began . 
to emerge the kinds of problems that generally 
accompany stabilization policy based on a nomi- 
nal exchange rate as an anchor. Typically, such 
programs lead to a falling real interest rate and to 
appreciation of the real exchange rate in favor of 
the local currency. Initially, this sparks a burst in 
investment, a boom in imports—and a gradual 
deterioration of the current account. With an open — 
capital account, inflows of capital can finance the 
trade deficit in the short term. Still, an excessive 
current account deficit often induces inconsistent 
fiscal policies that affect the credibility of the cur- 
rency peg. At this point the sustainability of the 
monetary regime itself comes into question. Runs 
on the currency become widespread, and signifi- 
cant losses in foreign exchange reserves usually 
result as the government tries to defend the par- 


ity. Inevitably, the fixed exchange rate arrangement 


collapses, and devaluation follows. 
In Argentina the boom phase of the economic 
‘cycle had begun to end by the turn of the decade, 
- and the bust was already taking shape. Because of 
currency board restrictions, the government could 
not intervene with stimulative policies as a reces- 
sion gathered momentum. This weakened the gov- 
ernment’ fiscal position even further as revenues 
shrank. Throughout 2001, this dynamic steadily 
increased Argentina’s country risk index, which 
translated into exorbitant interest rate increases 
and worsening debt repayment problems. 

By December of that year the government, 
determined to continue making debt payments, 
did so by using central bank reserves, an action 
that undercut the very foundation of the currency 
board. It also rolled over obligations with pri- 
vate pension funds, which constituted a de facto 
expropriation. The rules that had governed the 
economy since 1991 
were thereby bro- 
ken. Making matters 
worse still, the gov- 
ernment froze bank 
deposits to prevent 
a massive run to the 
dollar—imposing yet another loss of wealth on 
millions of citizens. 

At that point the Argentine economy became 
ungovernable—but it was a long-simmering polit- 
ical crisis that served as the death knell for both 
the currency board and the De la Rúa administra- 
tion. The first symptom of that crisis had come 
earlier, in October 2000, when the vice president 
resigned. At that point the coalition in power 
broke down and the president turned his back 
on his own party and surrounded himself with a 
clique of unelected, nonpartisan advisers. Among 
them was Cavallo, once Menem’s economic czar 
and the architect of the currency board. On his 
return to government, he demanded broad auton- 
omy over the conduct of economic policy, just as 
he had done in the 1990s. 

Cavallo’s autocratic style reinforced a policy 
making approach that was already based on execu- 
tive decrees. It further marginalized the Congress. 
And it harmed the overall process of democratic 
representation. By the time unrest broke out in 
the streets toward the.end of 2001, the govern- 
ment had alienated itself from political society and 
the party system, and the ensuing power vacuum 
forced the president's resignation. Menem-style 


When the economy grows, whoever is in power 
stays on—first Menem and now the Kirchners. 
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politics based on unilateral decision making and 
discretionary rule had backfired. 

After the collapse of the De la Rúa government, 
Argentina devalued its currency and defaulted 
on its foreign debt. The country plunged into 
the worst recession in its history..After a series of 
interim presidents served, a joint session of Con- 
gress appointed Peronist Senator Eduardo Duhalde 
as president in hopes that he could stabilize the 
country during the crisis. Accordingly, he defined 
his priorities in terms of trying to regain stability 
and address widespread poverty through across- 
the-aisle collaboration. He pictured himself as a 
transitional leader whose goal was to complete De 
la Rua’s term in office and transfer power to a pop- 
ularly elected president. 

Ina country that had been governed by presiden- 
tial decrees for over a decade, Duhalde’s aims—to 
overhaul the institutional procedures of democra- 
cy—were valuable. Yet he faced too many obstacles 
to fully accomplish 
his goals. The most 
notable of the obsta- 
cles was the erosion 
of the party system. 
The De la Rúa deba- . 
cle widely discred- 
ited the Radical party. Yet Duhalde’s own Peronist 
party, now suddenly in power, was deeply frag- 
mented along territorial lines, thanks to incen- 
tives that gave the upper hand to regional bosses’ 
in control of subnational political systems. As a 
result, three Peronist candidates competed for 
the presidency in the April 2003 election. Duhal- 
de’s preferred candidate, the left-of-center gov- 
ernor of Santa Cruz province, Néstor Kirchner, 
emerged victorious. Democracy, though bruised, 
had survived. 


THE POWER GRAB | 

A considerable degree of continuity marked the 
transition from the Duhalde to the Kirchner admin- 
istrations. Duhalde stepped down as he had prom- 
ised, giving himself credibility. But several of his 
people stayed in key parliamentary seats and in the 
cabinet, most notably Roberto Lavagna, the econ- 
omy minister. The transition as a result was char- 
acterized by significant coherence in programs—in 
policies to reinvigorate the economy on the basis 
of a competitive exchange rate, to negotiate with 
the privatized public utility sector on rates and 
fresh investment, and to restructure the defaulted 
national debt under conditions that did not affect 
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long-term growth and poverty alleviation. This was 
an unusual political: scenario. There was not only 
continuity of names and ideas—there was a tacit 
political pact between a sitting president and a for- 
mer president who retained significant influence. 
To an extent, it seemed more like French cohabita- 
tion than anything Argentina had seen before. 

The new arrangement reinforced stability, and 
Kirchner found more auspicious domestic and 
international economic conditions than his pre- 
decessors had. Argentina restructured its foreign 
debt, obtaining an unprecedented reduction of 70 
percent, and improved its fiscal condition. At the 
same time, prices for its major exports began to rise 
again. With a competitive exchange rate, the coun- 
try developed a large trade surplus that, beginning 
in 2003, fostered rapid growth and mounting for- 
eign exchange reserves. 

Yet at exactly this moment the political situ- 
ation began to change, and not necessarily for 
the better. Riding the economic boom, Kirchner 
sought to cut ties with 
Duhalde. An opportunity 
to do so arrived with the 
October 2005 midterm 
election. As his “Front 
for Victory” emerged tri- 
umphant from this con- 
test, Kirchner sacked all 
independent-minded members of his cabinet—in- 
cluding Lavagna, the person most responsible for 
the economic recovery. Kirchner exploited a weak- 
ened opposition by co-opting leaders from other 
patties and playing on regional and factional divi- 
sions. He blatantly employed the governments fis- 
cal resources to grease the wheels of Peronist party 
politics. Moreover, he began to flirt with uncon- 
stitutionality by continuously extracting from the 
Congress extraordinary powers to make unilateral 
decisions regarding critical matters such as foreign 
debt negotiations and the budgetary process. 

After the 2005 election, it was clear that a Kirch- 
ner would run for the presidency in 2007—it just 
remained to be seen whether it would be Néstor or 
his wife, Senator Cristina Kirchner. To that end the 
Kirchners sought, first, to take over the Peronist 
party in Buenos Aires province, so as to disassemble 
the once-powerful Duhalde machine. Second, they 
sought to further divide the Peronist party so that 
weaker, smaller factions would be subordinated to 
_ the presidency. Third, they worked to co-opt the 
opposition parties so they could gain support in 
districts where they had little or no organization 


Argentina suffers from a deeply rooted 
tendency to concentrate inordinate 
power in the executive branch. 


of their own. With this strategy fully deployed, the 
nomination of the candidate would take place in 
due time, once the public opinion polls revealed 
which of the two Kirchners was more likable. This 
was not the first case of nepotistic advancement in - 
Argentina’s political history, but never before had it 
been so easy to carry it out at such a high level. 


KIRCHNER TO KIRCHNER 

As it turned out, Cristina Kirchner got the nom- 
ination and won the election in October 2007 with 
45 percent of the vote. Meanwhile, Argentina has 
regained stability and its economy has recovered 
from the deep crisis of 2001. Yet the issues that 
were at stake in 2002 have not been fully and satis- 
factorily addressed. . 

The first of these outstanding issues is Argen- 
tina’s continued lack of a foreign policy in the 
strict sense of the term—that is, a purpose-driven 
strategy and a set of permanent goals that outlive 
an incumbent government. Because of this. fail- 
ing, Argentina’s place in 
the international arena 
has been poorly defined, 
leading to erratic.positions 
that have undermined the 
country’s credibility. 

In the 1990s, for exam- 
ple, the Menem government 
adopted what amounted to automatic alignment 
with the United States, a policy that pursued little 
else than to replay the old illusion of being a first 
world country. Since 2002, however, Argentina’s 
approach to foreign affairs hasbeen rather the oppo- 
site, characterized: by a “Latinamericanism” that 
has rhetorical but no substantive value. This has 
been expressed in a foreign policy style similar 
to that of Venezuela’s Hugo Chavez: always loud 
and provocative, with occasional public displays 
of disrespect for the administration of George 
W. Bush. 

Thus, Argentina continues to formulate foreign 
policy on the basis of sheer ideology rather than 
a system of values grounded in an international 
normative order. This approach ignores numerous 
historical lessons that ideology alone is not a good 
compass for orienting a coherent foreign policy. In 
fact, a government can be quite right-wing and still 
confront the United States, as the Argentine dicta- 
tor Leopoldo Galtieri did when he embarked on 
a war against the United Kingdom over the Falk- 
lands in 1982; and a government can be quite left- 
wing and still cooperate with the United States, as 


the Chilean and Peruvian socialist governments 
have done by signing trade agreements. 

_ To be credible in the world, Argentina needs to 
add a normative dimension to its foreign policy, 
so that permanent values—such as democracy, 
international law, human rights, and-the rejection 
of protectionism in the industrialized world, to 


name a few—can be prioritized. With this sort of 


normative blueprint, the country’s identity could 
be defined and projected regardless of who occu- 
pies the Casa Rosada (the seat of the executive 
in Argentina) or, for that matter, who lives in the 
White House. | : 

Seasoned observers hoped that a Cristina 
Kirchner presidency would make a difference 
in this arena. At least during the campaign, she 
expressed empathy with other women in positions 
of leadership (Angela Merkel, Michelle Bachelet, 
and even Hillary Clinton) who eschewed bellicos- 
ity and appeared to incline toward moderation. 
Cristina Kirchner seemed more likely to culti- 
vate Brasilia than Caracas as an alliance partner. 
Unfortunately, such early readings of her inten- 
tions proved too optimistic, if not downright 
naive. With the discovery only three days after 
the inauguration of the new president that Vene- 
zuelan soft money had interfered with the Argen- 
tine political process, any hopes for improvement 
in Argentina-Us relations vanished. 

According to a US prosecutor in Florida, the 
Venezuelan government sent an envoy to Buenos 
Aires last August with $800,000 for Mis. Kirchner’s 
election campaign. Arrested in Florida, the alleged 
envoy testified that the Venezuelan and Argentine 
governments had also offered him $2 million for 
his silence. At this moment, revealing their igno- 
rance about the American legal system, both the 
new president and the ex-president of Argentina 
leveled a barrage of wild accusations at the US gov- 
ernment, saying the arrest had been staged as part 
of a conspiracy to dominate Argentina. As a result, 
the country’s capacity to project credibility and 
predictability in the international scene is back to 
square one. 


LIMITED RECOVERY l 

A second outstanding issue, along with foreign 
policy, is the economy. Without a doubt Argen- 
tina has recovered from the crisis of 2001, but the 
recovery is not based on an investment-attracting 
program. Thus, it is not an upturn that can sus- 
tain growth over time. On the contrary, Argentina’s 
strong economic performance since 2002 has been 
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driven ‘by a deliberately high exchange rate and 
favorable international commodity prices. With 
both of these variables beginning to show signs of 
exhaustion, the recovery’s longevity is clearly in 
question. Indeed, the ongoing appreciation of the 
currency is evident in a real estate bubble that con- 
tinues to swell and a trade surplus that is gradually 
shrinking. And global commodity prices will be 
hitting their ceiling soon, as can be seen in China’s 
declining demand for Argentine commodities and 
the first signs of a recession in the United States. 
The future, consequently, may not be as spec- 
tacular as the Kirchners would hope. Less favor- 
able international conditions will slow growth, 
probably putting pressure on the government’s 
fiscal position and complicating overall macro- 
economic policy. In the-meantime, the new gov- 


ernment faces pressing decisions. Argentina’s debt 


to the Paris Club (the forum of mostly European 
creditors), technically in default since 2001, has 
to be renegotiated and restructured. Only after 
this is done will Argentina be able to attract fresh 
investment, especially in the privatized energy 
sector (mostly owned by European consortia), 
which is:poorly maintained and generally unable 
to satisfy demand. 

In addition, the overheated economy has to be 
cooled off, something Néstor Kirchner refused to 
do. And macroeconomic information has to be 
made reliable. In international financial circles, it is 
by now a truism that Argentina’s official economic 
information is fictitious. It is not only that the gov- 
ernment misreports the inflation rate—a scandal 
that repeats itself over and over—but doubts also 


exist about the government's actual fiscal position, 


the country’s money supply, the unemployment 
rate; and the rate of growth itself. Every 30 days 
the government issues dubious economic data 
with grand pomp; the effect is a credibility deficit 
among foreign investors. 


IN MENEM’S MIRROR 

With coming changes in exogenous economic 
conditions, including a weakening of interna- 
tional prices for the nation’s exports, there will 
be changes not just in Argentina’s economic per- 
formance but also, in all likelihood, in the coun- 
trys political stability. This points to the third and 
most serious of the outstanding issues in the cur- 
rent transition: the fact that the political system 
has virtually no autonomy vis-a-vis the economy. 
In Argentina there is only one type of cycle, the 
economic one, which the political process follows 
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and reinforces. When the economy grows, who- 
ever is in power stays on—first Menem and now 
the Kirchners. When the economy slows down and 
becomes unmanageable, whoever is in power has 
to leave early—Alfonsin, De la Rua, and to some 
extent Duhalde. . 

This is Argentina’s Achilles heel. Democracy is 
supposed to be an autonomous sphere that func- 
tions on the basis of institutional arrangements 
that allow the government to, among other things, 
moderate the effects of economic cycles. In other 
words, democracy is suitable for the design and 
implementation of countercyclical economic pol- 
icy, but to accomplish this requires a dense institu- 


tional fabric—including organized political parties 


that are embedded in civil society, an indepen- 
dent legislature that is committed to performing 
its oversight role, and an executive branch that is 
willing to live up not only to the text of the consti- 
tution but also its spirit. | | 
The problem is that-Néstor Kirchner as presi- 
dent eroded these necessary functions of a demo- 
cratic state. Political parties, including the party 
in government, are weaker today than-in 2003. 
The opposition has been further co-opted and 
fragmented on the basis of electoral deals among 
individuals, not on the basis of ideas or programs. 
The Congress, as a result, has become.a mere 
appendage of the executive. Even approval of the 
budget—the most important type of bill for every 
legislature—has been reduced to a simple admin- 
istrative procedure that can be resolved in a few 
hours. That all this has happened over five years 
during which the economy was growing rapidly 
and the government was running surpluses— 
propitious conditions for institution building— 


makes the lack of institutional progress all the 
more troubling. | 

With Cristina Kirchner now in power, there is 
not much hope for change. The Kirchners have 
been partners in a manner of governing that has 
contributed to an institutional decay that served 
their goal of staying in power. In a clear display of 
continuity, Cristina Kirchner has already asked the 
Congress to renew emergency presidential powers 
to legislate. Thus, Argentina’s democracy is alive, 
and perhaps even well, but it is a democracy that 
has no true political parties, that exhibits a sparse 
institutional configuration, and that is based on the 
discretion of the superpresident. In fat years and 
with public opinion favoring the president, this 
system can be sustainable. But, if history since the 
return of democracy in 1983 is any guide, in lean 
years and with societal dissatisfaction, this system 
only contributes to instability. The main challenge 
for Argentine democracy is to change this form 
of politics, so the political cycle is not always 
reduced to mimicry of the economic cycle. 

To a great extent, the Kirchners’ political 
approach. is a reflection of what may be called 
Menem’s mirror. What was once right is now left, 
and vice versa, but otherwise the picture has not 
changed. Whether democratic procedures are 
circumvented, twisted, and violated to quickly 
achieve market efficiency and enter the first 
world, as in Menem’s narrative, or in pursuit of 
social justice and independence from the United 
States and the IMF, as.the Kirchners put it, makes 
little difference. In terms of the quality of the 
democratic process, and prospects for democratic 
stability, Argentina remains in the long shadow of 
the 1990s. E 
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Colombia’s Precarious Progress 
MICHAEL BUSTAMANTE AND SEBASTIAN CHASKEL 


hen Colombian President Alvaro Uribe of restoring a modicum of security to the coun- 
spoke at the United Nations Gen- try, Amnesty International and other major human 
eral Assembly in September 2007, he rights organizations accuse the Colombian security 
invited his audience “to visit Colombia, to talk to forces of turning a blind eye to extrajudicial kill- 
our fellow countrymen and women,”.and to appre- ings and tacitly approving the murders of human 
ciate their collective desire “to fight for the greater rights and union activists. 
happiness of future generations.” With justificat As a result, nearly 10 years into Plan Colombia, 
tion, Uribe boasted of his government's security the relationship between Washington and Bogota 
achievements, among them a vague “40 percent has become surprisingly frail, especially since the 
decrease in violence” and a significant weakening Democratic Party regained the majority in the Us 
of left-wing guerrilla forces. ) Congress. Congressional Democrats have long felt 
- On the question of paramilitary activity, Colom- ignored by Uribe and his cabinet members, who 
bia’s president was equally sanguine. “Today there. have cultivated relationships with the administra- 
is no paramilitarism,” he bragged, in defiance (or tion of George W. Bush. Now in charge on Capitol 
denial) of widespread accusations that links to the Hill, Democrats and their constituents in the labor 
infamous United Self-Defense Forces of Colom- and human rights communities have closely exam- 
bia (AUC) persist at the highest levels of civilian ined Uribe’s record as Plan Colombia faced reau- 
authority. A former senator and governor and thorization in 2C07 and as the Bush administration 
now a twice-elected president, Uribe is known in lobbies for ratification of a long-stalled and contro- 
Colombia for capturing audiences with his words. versial free trade agreement. ` 
Yet his uncharacteristically jittery voice at the UN Despite these difficulties, Colombia remains a 
perhaps hinted at the precarious, nature of his critical us ally, one that Washington cannot easily 
administration’s successes. afford to alienate. Next year, the United States will 
Uribe was elected in 2002 and ededi in 2006 have a new president, and a year and a half later, 
with hawkish plans to end Colombia's 40-year-old Colombia will as well. Now is the time to under- 
civil conflict, and he has remained tremendously take a measured reassessment of US-Colombian 
popular throughout his two terms, with stable relations in light of Colombia's recent progress and 
approval ratings of over 60 percent. If one thing the significant challenges the country still faces. 
is certain, it is that Uribe’s hard-line approach has Indeed, the tone and scope of Us-Colombian col- 
managed to make most Colombians feel safer. laboration in the next few years may determine 
The country’s aggressive campaigns against illegal the extent to which Colombia’s authorities can 
armed groups have benefited greatly, moreover, build on their current security achievements and 
from almost $6 billion in us aid via “Plan Colom- broaden the reach of state protection and demo- 
bia” since 1999. cratic governance to the entire population. 


Nevertheless, Uribe has struggled to maintain | 
support internationally. Although he can be proud URIBE’S WAR ON TERROR 
Andres Pastrana first suggested the idea of Plan 


Colombia when running for president in 1998. The 
MICHAEL BUSTAMANTE and SEBASTIAN CHASKEL are research plan was originally envisioned as a broad-based 
associates at the Council on Foreign Relations. Julia Sweig, 


director of Latin American Studies at the council, contributed initiative linking alternative development strate- 
to the preparation of this essay. gies to the counter-narcotics agenda. When a bill 
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based on this idea eventually passed the US Con- - 
gress, it focused more narrowly on crop fumigation 


and drug interdiction. Even though it was widely 
understood that Colombia’s narcotics industry was 


deeply intertwined with its civil conflict, Congress - 


was reticent to again involve the United States in 
a Latin American counterinsurgency campaign. 
Initially, Congress mandated that us funds be used 
exclusively to stem the flow of drugs, not to fight 
Colombia’s armed groups. 

Such hesitation evaporated following the attacks 
against the United States on September 11, 2001. 
Newly elected President Uribe portrayed his quest 
to defeat the Revolutionary Armed Forces of 
Colombia (FARC) as a war against terrorists in line 
with the United States’ own war on terror. Although 
polls show that most Colombians do not see their 
internal conflict in these terms, the Bush admin- 
istration was sold on Uribe’s pitch, pledging in 
February 2002 to fund and train an elite squadron 
of Colombian counterin- 
surgency troops. Funds 
within Plan Colombia 
were then reshuffled for a 
“combined campaign” to 
reflect this new “narco- 
terror” calculus. Since 
then, military aid to 
Colombia has been openly used in battles against 
the FARC, the National Liberation Army (ELN), and 
the AUC, each of which is on the State Department’ 
list of foreign terrorist organizations. 

By now it is widely accepted that Plan Colom- 
bia has failed to stop the Us-bound flow of illicit 
drugs produced in the Andean region. In fact, the 
price of cocaine in the United States has decreased 
since 1999. Uribe did intensify Colombia’s manual 
eradication and aerial fumigation campaigns once in 
office. But growers have steadily reduced field sizes, 
making plots harder to find and increasing yield per 
hectare. In fact, the United Nations Office on Drugs 
and Crime estimates that Colombia’s 78,000 hect- 

ares of coca crops in 2006 could produce 610 met- 
ric tons of cocaine—30 tons more than Colombia’s 
102,000 hectares could have produced in 2002. 

Without greater efforts targeting narcotics 
demand within the United States, where 40 percent 
of Colombian cocaine is consumed, Plan Colom- 
bia is unlikely to reach its original goal of reducing 
long-term coca cultivation or dramatically dimin- 
ishing access to cocaine for American drug users. 

Where Plan Colombia has helped the Uribe 
administration achieve significant progress is 


Nearly 10 years into Plan Colombia, the 
relationship between Washington and 
Bogota has become surprisingly frail, — 





in the realm of domestic security. As a presiden- 
tial candidate, Uribe pledged to provide seguri- 
dad democratica (democratic security) to all of 
Colombia's citizens by debilitating the FARC, forc- 
ing the insurgents to negotiate under duress, and 


. extending the presence of the state to historically 


neglected regions. Such a hard-nosed strategy was 
immensely popular with the Colombian electorate 
after the conciliatory policies of Pastrana. 

= Once in office, Uribe quickly instituted a one- 


time emergency tax of 1.3 percent on wealthy indi- 


viduals and enterprises, raising $800 million for the 
armed forces to supplement Plan Colombia funds. 
Using these resources, the government increased the 
defense department budget, built a network of civil- 
ian informants, offered incentives for insurgents to 


‘turn themselves in, and swiftly attacked the FARC. 


There is no doubt that Uribe’s strategy has pro- 
duced some positive results. According to the 
Free Country Foundation, a Colombian nongov- 
= ernmental organization, 
kidnappings decreased 
substantially during 
Uribe’s first term—from 
an annual average of 
2,843 in 1996-2002 to 
1,061 in 2002-2006, a 
l drop of 63 percent. Over 
the same periods, assassinations attributed to guer- 
rilla groups fell by 11 percent. Uribe also reached an 
agreement with the AUC that led to a controversial 
but still active demobilization process. The Colom- 
bian Commission of Jurists reports that the number 
of people assassinated or “disappeared” by para- 
militaries fell from 1,756 annually in 1996-2002 to 
1,060 in 2002-2006, a 40 percent decline. Attacks 
against the country’s infrastructure also have fallen, 
and the October 2007 municipal elections were the 
safest and least violent in the past 10 years. 


THE NEW SECURITY 

But there is another side to the Colombian secu- 
rity situation. Most military victories against the 
FARC took place between 2002 and 2005, when 
the armed forces pushed the guerrilla group out 
of the nation’s cities to hideouts in Caquetá and 
Putumayo. Although the FARC is significantly 


weakened, it now looks as if the rebels may be suc- 


cessfully adapting to the government's assault by 
breaking up some of their main camps into smaller, 
specialized units. Perhaps most worrisome, accord- 
ing to the Consultancy on Human Rights and Dis- 
placement, a Colombian organization, the number 


of people displaced from their homes as a result of 
the conflict actually rose by 40 percent in 2004 and 
a further 10 percent in 2005, after declining by 50 
percent between 2002 and 2003. 

The government's security strategy has also 
been criticized for incorporating a results-based 
approach that places pressure on the armed forces 
to count bodies of dead insurgents. Uribe has dis- 
missed at least 30 generals for failing to deliver 
results. Similar pressures may be responsible for 
inciting some members of the armed forces to kill 
outside of combat and then dress up their victims 
as enemy combatants. Extrajudicial killings attrib- 
uted to state agents, according to the Colombian 
Commission of Jurists, increased by 90 percent 
between the 1996-2002 and 2002-2006 periods, 
from an annual average of 119 to 227. Moreover, 
the Washington Office on Latin America has found 
that impunity for such crimes remains extremely 
high: Less than 1 percent of reported instances of 
extrajudicial killings lead to criminal convictions. 

Specific sectors of the population remain highly 
vulnerable to violence and abuse, particularly civil 
society leaders. Uribe said last year that 25 trade 
unionists were killed in 2006, but the govern- 
ments official statistics put the number at 58, and 
the National Labor School put it at 72. Any of these 
figures represents substantial progress since 2001, 
when the reported number of killings reached 
nearly 200. And preliminary statistics for 2007 sug- 
gest that union murders may have hit a two-decade 
low this past year. Even so, Colombia remains one 
of the most dangerous places for trade unionists in 
the world and, once again, impunity remains high. 

Meanwhile, Colombia's internal displacement 
crisis remains the world’s worst after Sudan’s. 
Repeated threats and acts of aggression by guer- 
rillas, paramilitaries, and their associates in the 
narcotics industry have caused more than 3 mil- 
lion civilians to flee their homes over the past 20 


years. Not surprisingly, indigenous people (many 


of whom live near coca-growing areas) and Afro- 
Colombians (particularly in the neglected Pacific 
coast region, a prime center of narcotics traffick- 
ing) are overrepresented among the internally dis- 
placed. Many have landed in the shantytowns and 
slums of Colombia’s major cities. The government's 
policies to address the welfare of the displaced, 
while recently improved, have faced numerous 
implementation problems. 

Thanks in large part to Plan Colombia, Uribe 
has made significant advances toward regaining 
state control and reducing violence—improve- 
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ments that can readily be seen by comparing 
today’s bustling cities of Bogota and Medellin with 
their infamous reputations of only a decade ago. 
Nonetheless, security remains a privilege, absent 
from the lives of minorities and other subsets of 
the population. In fact, a July 2007 Invamer-Gallup 
poll found that a majority of Colombians still view 
security as their greatest problem, as do majorities 
throughout Latin America. 

Outside of major cities, Uribe still has only mili- 
tary victories to show for his policy of democratic 
security. The government's nonmilitary institu- 
tions—schools, health clinics, tax collectors—have, 
for the most part, not followed the army into places 
where the state is regaining a presence. 


TALKING WITH THE ENEMY 

Outside the purview of Plan Colombia, but inti- 
mately connected to US-Colombian relations, are 
the Uribe administration's efforts to compel armed 
groups to negotiate and demobilize. As-with Plan 
Colombia, these efforts have achieved mixed 
results. Colombia’s government has long sought 
a humanitarian agreement under which the FARC 
would free 45 political hostages—including for- 
mer presidential candidate Ingrid Betancourt and 
three American defense contractors—in exchange 
for the release of roughly 500 FARC prisoners from 
Colombian jails. After numerous failed attempts 
at such a deal, negotiations were rekindled last 
fall when opposition Senator Piedad Cérdoba was 
authorized by Uribe to invite Venezuelan President 
Hugo Chavez to serve as a mediator. 

Although Colombian authorities seemed frus- 
trated with Venezuela’s involvement from the outset, 


the arrangement created some hope. Washington 


remained aloof, and the FARC appeared to welcome 
the publicity generated by Chavez's participation. 
Nonetheless, in early December Uribe swiftly barred 
Chavez from further negotiations after the Venezu- 
elan leader spoke directly with Colombia's military 
command against Uribe’s wishes. 

A few days later, Colombian authorities inter- 
cepted several videos and letters that the FARC 
had pledged to release as a sign of good faith. Not 
only did they prove that the hostages were alive, 
but they also suggested that the process had been 
moving forward with Chavez's a ssistatice: TT Ttewhat 
seems like an endless chess patch, “Uribe then 
agreed to allow the FARC to release e’three hostages 
directly to Chavez, but the errifld s Balked At the 
last minute. Whatever the pac of negotia o 
over the next several month gesong as al y 
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ties cannot agree on a humanitarian exchange, a 
broader peace agreement is out of the question. 

On the other hand, with the assistance of Cuba 
and other foreign governments, negotiations with 
the ELN have moved forward. The parties have been 
negotiating since 2002 in Havana, and there is hope 
that Colombia’s government will sign a ceasefire 
with this smaller guerrilla group before Uribe fin- 
ishes his second term in 2010. Because the ELN has 
been known to sabotage the operations of multi- 
national corporations, Colombia's investment and 
security prospects would surely improve were the 
ELN to demobilize. Just as importantly, successful 
negotiations with the ELN would send a signal to the 
FARC, perhaps inducing it to reconsider its positions 
and come to the negotiating table. 

The Uribe government’ efforts to negotiate with 
the AUC are far more advanced. During his first 
term; Uribe reached an 
agreement with the para- 
militaries under which 
the highest-ranking com- 
batants would serve a 
maximum of eight years 
in prison if they confessed 
the entirety of their crimes and returned all sto- 
len property. Lower-ranking paramilitaries would 
demobilize and receive help reintegrating into 
society, and the victims of crimes committed by 
paramilitaries would receive compensation. These 
mechanisms were codified in the 2005 Justice and 
Peace Law and extended to also include detecting 
members of guerrilla organizations. 


THE LIMITS OF DEMOBILIZATION 

Both that law and the demobilization pro- 
cess have been heavily criticized for not provid- 
ing harsher penalties, for failing to meet victims’ 
requests for truth and compensation, and for 
neglecting to implement safeguards that would pre- 
vent demobilized conibatants from rearming. Some 
observers see the demobilization as an inside deal 
-between two longtime allies—the government and 
the paramilitaries—in which the government gains 
from demobilizing an internationally unpopu- 
lar force while the paramilitaries retain their eco- 
nomic and political power. Particularly skeptical are 
members of the Alternative Democratic Pole (Polo 
Democrático Alternativo), the party that forms the 
chief opposition to Uribe’s coalition. : 

Government officials, on the other hand, are 
convinced that AUC leaders would not have agreed 
to demobilize had they not been offered an attrac- 





Colombia’s internal displacement crisis. 
remains the world’s worst after Sudan’s. 


tive package. In response to critics, Eduardo 
Pizarro Leongomez, the president of the govern- 
ment commission charged with attending to the 
victims’ side of the process, argues that “Colombi- 
ans have a right to justice, to truth, and to repara- 
tions, but also a right to peace.” 

Nonetheless, the integrity of the demobiliza- 
tion process has been further called into question 
since information. was revealed that links key 
Uribe supporters to paramilitary groups, in what 
has become known as the parapolitica scandal. 
The controversy first made headlines in 2005, 
then gained momentum in 2006 when the Seed 
computer of a paramilitary turned out to contain 
information linking politicians to the AUC. Since 
then, judicial investigations within and outside 
of the Justice and Peace process have led to the 
arrests of 15 current and former parliamentarians, 

' and at least 30 others have 
been implicated. 

The scandal reached a 
low in February 2007 when 
Foreign Minister Maria 
Consuelo Araujo resigned 
after arrest warrants were 
issued for her father and brother. A few days later, 
the former director of Colombia’s chief intelligence 
agency, Jorge Noguera, was arrested as well. 

Uribe argues that the scandal is proof of his 
government's interest in eliminating paramilitary 
influence from its ranks. Yet the presidents habit of 
publicly attacking those who criticize the demobili- 
zation process has not helped his case. In addition 
to routinely implying that his detractors are unpa- 
triotic or sympathetic to terrorists, Uribe in October 
2007 accused an auxiliary judge, Ivan Velasquez, of 
offering a paramilitary member favorable treatment 
in exchange for falsely implicating the president 
and his cousin. This led to a tense confrontation in 
which the Colombian Supreme Court issued a press 
release backing Velasquez and accusing Uribe of 
attempting to delegitimize the investigations. As the 
inquiries proceed, there is concern that the presi- © 
dents criticism of the courts threatens judicial inde- 
pendence and the rule of law. | 

Alongside the parapolítica scandal, other prob- 
lems have plagued the demobilization process. More 
than 30,000 paramilitary and 9,000 guerrilla com- 
batants have disarmed and demobilized, and more 
than 18,000 weapons have been turned in to author- 
ities—no small achievement. Once demobilized, 
the former combatants.are supposed to go through 
an 18-24 month program in which they receive a 


stipend, living accommodations, counseling, and 
training to help them reincorporate into mainstream 
society. However, because the government initially 
estimated there to be only 12,000 Auc members, it 
has been overwhelmed by the much larger numbers 
of demobilizing combatants. Former combatants 
have protested that the government has not kept its 
end of the bargain, and it is estimated that 75 per- 
cent remain unemployed. Dissatisfied former para- 
militaries are at great risk of being recruited into 
new criminal organizations. 

Bush administration officials have generally 
ignored these complications. During a hearing before 
the US House Subcommittee on the Western Hemi- 
sphere last April, Principal Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retary of State Charles Shapiro told representatives 
that “a massive demobilization of nearly all para- 
military. groups has been completed and paramili- 
tary prosecutions and victims reparations programs 


are under way.” At the other extreme were remarks .« 


by Maria McFarland Sanchez-Moreno, a Colombia 
specialist with Human Rights Watch who appeared 
at the same hearing. She impugned the legitimacy of 
the demobilization process, calling it “more image 
than substance, more about making concessions to 
paramilitary commanders than ensuring that para- 
militaries’ criminal networks disappear.” , 


THE DEBATE IN WASHINGTON 

While attempting to confront such a diverse 
array of domestic challenges, Colombia’s authori- 
ties have been under intense scrutiny as the US 


Congress contemplated reauthorizing Plan Colom- 


bia and continues debating whether to ratify the 
2006 Us-Colombia Free Trade Agreement (FTA). 
For the Uribe administration, both legislative items 
are absolutely vital. Without US assistance, Colom- 
bias aggressive security campaign would obviously 
be hindered. Similarly, Colombian authorities see 
free trade with the United States as a critical step 
on their country’s path to long-term prosperity. 
The White House and many members of Con- 
gress share this view, and in the past there has 
been a tradition of bipartisanship with respect to 
Colombia policy. Nevertheless, the polarizing style 
of the Bush presidency on many foreign policy 
issues—as well as the economic insecurities gen- 
erated by globalization—has placed passage of the 
FIA with Colombia at the.center of a congressional 
and national debate over how the United States can 
project its power abroad while staying competitive 
globally. Partisanship in this debate became espe- 
cially acute in 2007 and early 2008 and is likely 
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to continue in the context of the presidential elec- 
tion. When Uribe visited Washington last summer 
to lobby Congress for passage of the FTA, Repre- 
sentative Jan Schakowsky declared, “Mr. Uribe has 
come back to Washington too soon. Come back 
next year, Mr. Uribe; and let’s see what has actu- 
ally been accomplished.” Uribe has fiercely resisted 
the Democrats’ disapproval of his policies, insist- - 
ing that it is merely his “strong determination” that 
is “the cause of belligerent criticism.” Colombian 
Vice President Francisco Santos has described the 
debate in Washington as “a huge political brawl in 
which we are innocent bystanders.” 

Such polarized rhetoric reflects real differences 
of opinion among the concerned parties, but it also 
conceals important points of agreement among 
Democrats, the Uribe administration, and the 
Colombian people. In a 2005 survey by the Uni- 
versity. of the Andes and the Institute of Develop- 
ment and Peace Studies, Colombians were asked to 
choose among 15 policy options for bringing about 
peace. “Increase employment and combat poverty” 
received the highest support, while “strengthen 
the armed forces through foreign aid” received the 
second-lowest ranking. Colombia’s government 
seems to agree that, while it continues an aggres- 
sive security agenda and pursues negotiations with 
armed combatants, it must now also emphasize 
the slow and decidedly unglamorous tasks of 
institution-building and sustainable development. 

In line with this thinking, congressional Demo- 
crats last year questioned whether it makes sense 
to so overwhelmingly emphasize military over 
social aid in the Plan Colombia package. It is 
the Bush administration that seems to be behind 
the curve, having only slightly altered the guns- 
versus-butter balance in its initial $590 million 
Colombia aid request for 2008 (76 percent of the 
money for military/policing, 24 percent for social/ 
economic development). Since then, Congress 
retilted the balance, proposing a final package 
with 65 percent for the military and police, and 
35 percent in social and development assistance. 
After threatening to veto the bill, President Bush 
signed it into law on December 26, 2007. 


IN SEARCH OF SOLUTIONS 

To achieve true democratic security, all parties 
agree that Colombia must consolidate the state’s 
institutional capacities and strengthen the rule of 
law. In practice, this means bringing civilian gov- 
ernment agencies to historically neglected regions 
where the state’s nonmilitary presence is still in 
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question. This strategy must also include increased 
funding for the overburdened attorney general’s 
office. In recent years it has received more than 
3,700 reports of mass grave sites and has begun to 
process more than 2,600 former paramilitary lead- 
ers who have agreed to be prosecuted under the 
Justice and Peace Law. 

The judiciary branch in general is under great 
strain as it undergoes a transformation from a 
written to an oral accusatory system, a process 
in which the United States has assisted since the 
1990s. Human rights will not be adequately pro- 
tected and crimes will not be appropriately pun- 
ished in Colombia until a strong, independent, and 
well-funded judiciary is active nationwide. 

The Democrat-led proposal for a reformed 
Plan Colombia was an important step in the right 
direction, including more funding for the Colom- 
bian attorney general’s office. The revamped Plan 
Colombia also includes funding earmarked to help 
with the transformation 
of the judiciary system, 
as well as additional 
money for the inspec- 
tor general's office. 

All parties also agree 
that Colombia must 
seek not only to sus- 
tain current levels of economic growth, but also to 
spread the benefits of growth to the entire popu- 
lation, decreasing inequality in the process. How- 
ever, opinions vary on how best to accomplish 
this. Supporters of the pending Us-Colombia FTA 
view such an agreement as a fundamental tool for 
generating job opportunities and attacking poverty. 
While most Colombian exports already enjoy rela- 
tively unencumbered access to the United States 


under the Andean Trade Preference and Drug - 


Enforcement Act, the free trade agreement would 
help Colombia’s manufacturing and other small 
and medium-sized industries lock in access to the 
American market and avoid the uncertainties asso- 
ciated with congressional reapproval of the Andean 
Trade Preference law. 

US agricultural products currently subject to a 
complicated price-band system of tariffs in Colom- 
bia would also gain from unhampered and predict- 
able access to what is already their second-largest 
export market in Latin America. Yet the potential 
benefits for US agriculture raise important questions 
about those who would be adversely affected in 
Colombia itself. Most of Colombia’s export crops, 
such as bananas and cut flowers, are grown on large 


Colombian authorities see free trade with 
the United States as a critical step on their 
country’s path to long-term prosperity. 





commercial plantations. But others that would com- 
pete with US imports, such as corn and beans, are 
grown on small plots. Faced with an influx of cheap 
foreign crops, small-scale producers may be drawn 
to the production of the coca leaf. 

Given coca’s importance to the economy of 
insurgency and violence, it is critical that policy 
makers closely consider the links between trade 
policy and the security situation. Safety nets need 
to be in place to prevent more workers in Colom- 
bia’s small-scale agriculture from being driven into 
the drug economy. For this reason, the revamped 
Plan Colombia includes increased funding for a 
number of alternative development programs, 
sponsored by the us Agency for International 
Development, that should provide rural economic 
opportunities. Unfortunately, too little attention 
has been paid to the programs’ potential effective- 
ness, especially in light of the widespread failure of 


' similar programs in the past to affect the profitabil- 


ity of the drug trade in 
Colombia‘and beyond. 

It is also expected 
that, under an FTA, the 
Colombian government 
would forgo about 
$500 million each year 
in revenue because of 
the elimination of tariffs on Us imports, an amount 
close to the yearly allocation of Plan Colombia 
funds. Even less attention has been given to how 
this sizable loss would affect the Colombian gov- 


-ernment’s public expenditures or how it might be 


balanced by gains elsewhere in the economy. 


TRADE SYMBOLISM 

It is remarkable that such significant and tangible 
considerations remain largely absent from current 
public debate over this trade deal. As Cynthia Arn- 
son of the Woodrow Wilson International Center for 
Scholars pointed out in a recent article for the Span- 
ish version of Foreign Affairs, “the symbolic impor- 
tance of the trade agreement exceeds its economic 
benefits, and therein lies a good part of the difficulty 
for both supporters and opponents alike.” 

For the Bush administration, the FTA is an 
important tool with which to repay a close regional 
ally for its continued support. For Colombian 
authorities, ratification of the agreement would be 
seen as a crucial endorsement of their security and 
economic policies. And for Congressional Demo- 
crats, the Colombia FTA has fallen victim to the 
insecurities many Americans feel about free trade 


generally, rather than to its actual predicted effects 
on US workers, let alone on Colombians. 
_ Indeed, among Colombian think tanks and other 
interested constituencies, there is little consensus on 
what impact the FTA would have on poverty and job 
loss or job creation, although most agree that small 
and medium-sized agricultural producers would 
lose out. Meanwhile, US analysts are mostly con- 
cerned about indirect effects such as increased drug 
availability and illegal immigration into the United 
States. Job losses in the United States are expected 
to be minimal because Colombia's economy is min- 
ute by comparison, and most Colombian products 
already enter the Us market tariff-free. 

That said, while Colombia's political class aud 
President Uribe interpret the agreement as a bless- 
ing, opportunity, and seal of approval, many con- 
gressional Democrats understandably question the 
appropriateness of in effect rewarding the Uribe 
government. This is a government that not only 
may be compromised by links to paramilitaries, but 
also, as its critics see it, remains unresponsive to the 
violence endured by trade union leaders and seems 
to condone a culture of impunity. 

The Uribe administration has already agreed to 
a wide range of labor and environmental standards 
that congressional Democrats have insisted on for 
this and other recent trade agreements. Nonethe- 


less, the adjustments to Plan Colombia's priorities | 


as described above probably represented a necessary 
first step to securing bipartisan support for the FTA. 

If Colombia’s authorities use these funds to 
strengthen the judiciary, aggressively expose 
paramilitary links, and improve protection of 
human rights, there may be hope yet for a free 
trade agreement with the United States. Even if 
progress on human rights and labor issues is not 
an explicit condition for rebuilding the political 
will to pass the agreement, Uribe will at a mini- 
mum have to put rhetoric aside and do a better 
job.of convincing Democrats that he is committed 
to addressing théir concerns. 

The need for strong and legitimate institutions 
makes it all the more critical for the Uribe admin- 
istration to support fully the dismantling of all 
paramilitary structures and to allow the judiciary 
to investigate the paramilitaries’ influence in poli- 
tics. The Uribe government must also take a stron- 
ger stance against extrajudicial killings in order to 
recover the armed forces’ legitimacy. 

Strengthening the rule of law and pursuing inno- 
vative development strategies also will be crucial in 
defeating Colombia’s: armed insurgent groups and 
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decreasing illegal drug production and trafficking. In 
addition, while Uribe has taken a number of steps to 
increase the financial reach of the government, tax 
collection as a percentage of gross domestic product 
is still at only 17 percent, far below the average in 
developed countries. Raising the tax take will help 
increase the state’s redistributive powers. Finally, 
Uribe must resist the temptation to amend the con- 
stitution and seek:a third term in office. Doing so 
would create at least the impression of undermining 
Colombia’s democracy at a time when the country’s 

institutions require consistency. | 


THE FATE OF COLLABORATION 

President Uribe has undoubtedly enhanced 
security in a country where only a decade ago 
traveling on major roads left one exposed to vio- 
lence or kidnapping. But the security improve- 
ments, however needed, remain incomplete and 
have.also involved significant costs: a flawed 
demobilization process, sustained impunity, 
increased extrajudicial killings by state agents, 
and attacks against the independence of Colom- 
bia’s judiciary and other institutions. 

As a result, US-Colombian relations may have 
reached their lowest point in recent memory. 
While congressional Democrats would not have 
dared to simply cut off Plan Colombia funding, 
they remain skeptical of Uribe’s intentions and 
are far from eager to deliver quickly the free trade 
benefits for which he has so vigorously lobbied. 
Nevertheless, Bush appears to be leaning toward 
sending the Colombia FTA to Congress for a vote 
in 2008, despite the atrophy of his administration's 
political capital since reelection in 2004. ~> 

The reconfigured Plan Colombia, which places 
greater emphasis on judicial accountability and 
socioeconomic initiatives, raises hope for the 
future. A pragmatic trade agreement that recog- 
nizes and responds to the potential social and secu- 
rity implications of trade dislocations would do so 
as well. At the end of the day, Us Democrats and 
Republicans and the Uribe administration need to 
find a way to get past the current stalemate and 
work together to finally break the cycle of violence 
and poverty that has placed Colombia at the center 
of us policy on Latin America for nearly 10 years. 
The stakes are too high not to do so. Indeed, the 
success or failure of Us-Colombian collaboration in 


coming years will determine whether the height- 


ened public security of the moment represents 
truly long-term progress or merely a hiatus from © 
decades of civil conflict. , E 
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Priests, Preachers, and Politics: 
The Region’s New Religious Landscape 


VIRGINIA GARRARD-BURNETT 


ver the past 20 years, the Catholic Church the Catholic Church. It has had to learn how to 





in Latin America has lost millions of its compete with Protestants for bodies and souls. 
members to Protestant denominations, Paradoxically, while national census figures in 
especially to Pentecostal churches. In a num- almost every Latin American country show a lower 
ber of countries in the region—including Brazil, percentage of Catholics than ever before, those who 
Argentina, Chile, Guatemala, El Salvador, and do identify themselves as Catholics today are more 
Nicaragua—Protestants likely to be actively engaged with their faith and 
RELIGION comprise more than 10 with the church as an institution than people were 
AND STATE || percent of the population. in the past—when the only religious choices were 
Fifth in a series Guatemala today is close participation or indifference. To use the framework 
to one-third Protestant, of rational choice theory, a “deregulated” religious 
while Brazil, which is more than one-quarter Prot- marketplace (known informally as the “religious 
estant, has by virtue of its huge size one of the larg- supermarket”) has produced genuine religious plu- 
est populations of Protestants in the world. ralism, but it has also forced the Catholic Church to 
In 1990, the anthropologist David Stoll posed be a more aggressive and effective competitor. The 
what was then a startling question: Is Latin Amer- Catholic Church has been the dominant religious 
ica turning Protestant? Nearly two decades later, institution in Latin America throughout the region's 
the answer is clearly a qualified yes. But an affir- history. The church’s social and political influence 
mative response generates its own series of ques- has been, and continues to be, profound. 
tions. If this is Latin America’s Reformation, as This is not to suggest, however, that all is well 
some scholars have suggested, should we expect within Latin American Catholicism. On the con- 
to see the region undergo something similar to the trary, a great rift remains between ordinary Cath- 
economic and political upheavals that transformed olics and the church hierarchy. The heyday of 
sixteenth-century Europe? How do religious com- liberation theology—the church’s emphasis on 
petition and pluralism affect politics in this par- bringing social justice to the poor, often through 
ticular region of the global South? political activism—is now some 20 to 30 years 
: in the past. Yet the impact of radical theology is 
CHURCHES IN THE MARKETPLACE still very much felt in Latin America, and it is a 
Before beginning to address such questions, we continuing source of friction between the Vatican 
should hasten to observe that the Roman Catholic and the local clergy. A recent example was Rome's 
Church in Latin America is hardly dying on the censure in March 2007 of Jon Sobrino. Sobrino, 
vine. To look at the figures above in reverse, Gua- a Spanish theologian who has lived and worked 
temala remains two-thirds Catholic, and Brazil is im El Salvador for many years, is one of the most 
the largest Catholic nation ‘on earth. Indeed, reli- prominent living proponents of liberation theol- 
gious pluralism has been in many ways good for ogy. The Vatican’s Congregation for the Doctrine of 


the Faith, the overseer of church doctrine, recently 
described his work as “dangerous and erroneous.” 
VIRGINIA GARRARD-BURNETT, an associate professor of his-, 


In some ways, the Catholic Church now is as 
tory at the University of Texas at Austin, is the author of On Ii 


Earth as It Is in Heaven: Religion in Latin America (Row- bifurcated as ever. Many grassroots Catholics in 
man & Littlefield, 2000). the region embrace popular expressions of Catholi- 
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cism such as devotion to folk saints and the Virgin 
Mary, the Catholic Charismatic Renewal (which 
borrows heavily from the liturgical styles of Pen- 
tecostalism), or today’s more temperate version of 
liberation theology. The church hierarchy in Latin 
America, on the other hand, is deeply conservative. 
It reflects the sharp theological and social turn to 
the right that began under Pope John Paul II and 
that continues under the ideologically kindred 
Pope Benedict XVI. Because the vast majority of 
Latin America’s current bishops and cardinals were 
named and consecrated during John Paul H's long 
reign, Pope Benedict's relations with the bishops 
are cordial and amenable. The Catholic Church’s 
great challenge, however, is to regain the hearts 
and minds of ordinary people. 

Though not an impossible task, it is an improb- 
able one. Protestantism since the 1960s has dra- 
matically changed the social—and increasingly the 
political—environment of Latin America. This is 
especially true of Pen- 
tecostalism, a branch 
of Christianity that” 
emphasizes the “gifts of 
the Holy Spirit,” such - - 
as speaking in tongues, 
faith healing, prophecy, 
and ecstatic forms of 
worship. Indeed, the vast majority of Latin America’s 
Protestants are Pentecostals: The World Christian 
Database estimates that 73 percent of Protestants in 
the region practice “spirit-filled” Christianity. 

Put another way, Pentecostals make up about 13 
percent of Latin America’s population of nearly 560 
million. Pentecostalism has gained this following 
almost exclusively since the 1960s. Although Pen- 
tecostal expansion has slowed somewhat in absolute 
terms in some parts of Latin America, the movement 
continues to steadily attract new members through- 
out the region. As the historian Andrew Chesnut 
has wryly noted, “The Church chose the poor, but 
the poor chose the Pentecostals.” 


THE “INVASION OF THE SECTS” 

Inevitably, the expansion of religious pluralism 
in a region that was once as universally Catholic 
as Latin America has provoked both dire prog- 
nostications and triumphalist rhetoric from both 
sides about the kinds of changes that Protestantism 
might or should bring to that part of the world. 
During the 1970s and 1980s, Catholic bishops 
openly spoke of the possibility of an impending 
“holy war” between Catholics and Protestants. 


Evangelicals are neither as politically 
quiescent nor as supportive of authoritarian 
government as some have suggested. 
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Pope John Paul II reflected the opinion of much of 
the Catholic world when he referred to Protestant 
expansion as an “invasion of the sects” that was 
out to destroy Latin America’s culture, heritage, 
and social cohesion. 

In fact, most Latin American Pentecostal 
churches do not have their roots directly in the 
missionary movement (though many do have ties 
to international church organizations). The us 
Protestant denominations that sent the most mis- 
sionaries to Latin America during the nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries, such as the Presby- 
terians, Methodists, and Baptists, have a relatively 
small presence there today. The one exception is the 
Pentecostal Assemblies of God, perhaps the largest 
Christian denomination in Latin America outside of 
the Catholic Church. 

Nevertheless, there is an enduring sane asso- 
ciation in the region between Protestant Chris- 
tianity and the expanding hegemony of North 

American culture and 
political views. On the 
other side of the equa- 
tion, popular Pentecos- 
' tal preachers in Latin 
America promise trans- 
formation for nations 
as well as individuals. 
They call on the Almighty to rain down tangible, 
concrete blessings on God's people, such as sobriety, 
material prosperity, and even good government. 

The political implications of Latin America’s rel- 
atively new religious pluralism are potentially quite 
dramatic, but they are as yet mostly unrealized. 
This was evident in a 10-country survey of world 
Pentecostalism conducted by the Pew Forum on 
Religion and Public Life in October 2006. Pew’s 
research included a detailed study of three Latin 
American countries: Brazil, Chile, and Guatemala. 
It indicated that, although Pentecostals possess, 
not unexpectedly, a somewhat different political 
worldview from that of their non-Pentecostal com- 
patriots, their political activism nonetheless defies 
“simple categorization.” 

During the late 1970s and early 1980s—a 
period of traumatic political violence in such 
nations as Guatemala, El Salvador, Nicaragua, 
Argentina, and Chile (all places that, interestingly, 
now have sizable Protestant populations)—-many 
scholars and activists charged that Protestants, 
and especially Pentecostals, tended toward politi- 
cal passivity and quiescence, or even exhibited an 
outright preference for authoritarian, right-wing 
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governments. More recent scholarship, however, 
bolstered by a careful reading of political events, 
suggests that these theories were misleading. In 
general, Pentecostals have been both slow to orga- 
nize politically and difficult to pigeonhole when 
they do. 

As the Pew Forum survey notes, “Latin Amer- 
ica’s Pentecostals have had very different growth 
patterns and theological emphasis, and have also 
experienced very different political contexts. The 
result has been a great diversity of Pentecostal 
political styles and forms of activism. This diver- 
sity continues to evolve in ways that bear impor- 
tant long-term consequences for Latin American 
society and politics.” A closer look at this diversity 
-in three Latin American countries—Guatemala, 


Brazil, and Mexico—may shed some light both on. 


questions of religious pluralism and competition 
and on the impact that religion is having, or could 
have, on politics in the region. 


CHARISMATIC POLITICIANS 

Guatemala is, arguably, the “most Protestant” 
country of Spanish-speaking Latin America. 
Approximately 30 percent of the population is 
Protestant, mostly Pentecostals. They are distrib- 
uted throughout all sectors of Guatemalan society, 
across lines of race, class, ethnicity, and political 
persuasion. The movement that some scholars 
have called Guatemala’s “Protestant Awakening” 
began in earnest in the 1960s, but it took off expo- 
nentially after a catastrophic earthquake in 1976, 
and it accelerated during a 36-year civil war that 
reached its dark nadir in the early 1980s. 

Charismatic religion, not only Pentecostalism 
but also Catholic Charismatic Renewal, expanded 
dramatically in Guatemala during the 1980s and 
1990s. Today, according to the Pew Forum survey, 
“renewalists”—including Pentecostals and Catho- 
lic charismatics—account for approximately six of 
every ten Guatemalans. More than 80 percent of 
Protestants are either Pentecostal or charismatic, 
and six in ten Catholics surveyed can be classified 
as charismatic. 

With such a substantial Pentecostal minority, it 
is perhaps not surprising that Guatemala has been 
governed by not one but two evangelical presi- 
dents (in both Spanish and Portuguese, evangélico 
refers to any Protestant). The first of these, General 
Efrain Rios Montt, a born-again Pentecostal and 
the brother of a Catholic bishop, oversaw the mili- 
tary’s scorched-earth policy that nearly defeated 
a Marxist guerrilla insurgency and killed tens of 


thousands of Mayan Indian and other noncomba- 
tants in 1982 and 1983. 

Although many hold Rios Montt and the Gua- 
temalan army responsible for the genocidal mas- 
sacres, Rios Montt remained a popular political 
figure in the country until quite recently. His sur- 
prisingly resilient popularity stemmed from two 
characteristic features of his presidency in the early 
1980s. The first was an austere policy of law and 
order that dramatically reduced street crime. The 
second was Rios Montt’s evangelical discourse, in 
which he demanded an end to public corruption 
and called for Guatemala to claim its place as a 
“nation anointed by God.” 

Rios Montt’s paradoxical popularity within the 
country, and his ineligibility to run for president 
after the return of civilian government in 1986, 
resulted in the election of a second evangelical, 
Jorge Serrano Elias, to the presidency in 1990. 
Elected largely because of his religious creden- 
tials—Guatemalans erroneously believed that Ser- 
rano Elias, as an evangelical, would fight official 
corruption—he was forced to resign in 1993 after 
he tried to suspend the constitution and dissolve 
the Congress‘and Supreme Court. 

The long shadow of Rios Montt, who continued 
over the years to petition to run for president—and, 
to a lesser extent, the legacy of Serrano Elias—cast 
a pall over evangelical political organization in Gua- 
temala for at least two decades. During the 1980s, 
while chief of state, Rios Montt had courted evan- 
gelicals to serve as part of the counterinsurgency 
campaign. Although many evangelicals refused, 
and some joined the guerrillas, enough of them 
either.actively supported the military campaign or 
retreated into the relative safety of political passivity 
to engender a legacy of extreme conservatism and 
popular mistrust that has been hard to shake. 

Evangelicals in Guatemala have also long been 
associated-in the popular imagination with virtues 
such as honesty, integrity, and hard work. These 
would seem to translate into valuable political 
capital. However, divisions within the Protes- 
tant community—not only between Pentecostals 
and mainline Protestants, but also among various 
church-related sectors and alliances—continued 
for many years to prevent any significant coherent 
political organization among evangélicos. 

It was not until the 2003 presidential election 
that a potentially viable evangelical candidate again 
attempted to actively bring together evangelical 
support in the political arena. This election was 
complicated by the candidacy of none other than 


General Rios Montt himself, whom the Guatema- 
lan Supreme Court finally, under some pressure, 
permitted to run for the presidency in July of that 
year. At the same time, his former adviser and fel- 
low church member Francisco Bianchi organized 
a new political party, the Movement for Principles 
and Values, to appeal directly to Guatemala’s large 
evangelical minority. Both candidates stumbled 
badly in their efforts. Rios Montt won less than 20 
percent of the vote in the first electoral round and 
was dropped from the race. Bianchi failed so com- 
pletely to assemble an effective coalition that the 
Principles and Values movement ultimately was 
not able to field a candidate in the election. 

In the 2007 election, yet another evangelical can- 
didate, Harold Caballeros, the popular pastor of the 
Guatemalan Pentecostal megachurch El Shaddai, 
attempted to rally support for a presidential bid. 
But Caballeros—despite substantial funding, good 
name recognition, and a reputation for honesty— 
dropped out of the race because of a lack of sup- 
port. Caballeros says he 
will try again in 2011. 
But his failed candidacy 
suggests that the evan- 
gélicos, even though 
they have become an 
influential force in Gua- 
temalan society in many areas, do not yet have a 
common political will, agenda, or interest. Perhaps, 
given their nation’s history, they still lack the stom- 
ach or desire to mobilize for united political action. 


BRAZIL'S NUMBERS GAME 

In terms of absolute numbers, Brazil not only 
has the largest Protestant population in Latin 
America; it has one of the largest populations of 
practicing Christians in the world. Brazil is the 
world’s most populous Catholic nation, but the 
percentage of Catholics in Brazil has been drop- 
ping at an accelerating rate since 1980. According 
to the 2000 national census, about 74 percent of 
Brazil’s population of 170 million is Roman Catho- 
lic, while just over 15 percent is Protestant. 

While this Protestant percentage is relatively 
low compared to a country like Guatemala, it 
reflects the dramatic increase in religious com- 
petition that Brazil has experienced over the past 
quarter century. Censuses indicate that the Catho- 
lic share of Brazil’s population decreased by 4 per- 
centage points between 1960 and 1980 (dropping 
from 93 percent to 89 percent). Over the follow- 
ing 20 years, the Catholic share of the population 


In Mexico, a reinvigorated Catholic Church 
does not seek control over the body politic. 
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declined by 15 percentage points (from 89 percent 
in 1980 to 74 percent in 2000). 

The rapid decline in the Catholic share of the pop- 
ulation has been accompanied, unsurprisingly, by a 
corresponding growth in the number of Protestants. 
In Brazil, as in much of the rest of Latin America, 
these Protestants tend to be Pentecostals. As in Gua- 
temala, eight out of ten Brazilian Protestants identify 
themselves as either Pentecostals or charismatics. 

However, the lower Catholic figure reflects rapid 
growth not only in the percentage of Protestants 
but also in the category of “non-affiliated” (which 
increased from 0.5 percent in 1960 to 1.6 percent in 
1980 and 7.4 percent in 2000). This figure, signifi- 
cantly, includes people who are mainly practitioners 
of Afro-Brazilian religions and those who profess no 
religion at all. (This latter category is not insignifi- 
cant: One of the options in a deregulated religious 
market includes not consuming any product.) 

Nevertheless, it is religious competition between 
Catholics and Protestants that continues to define 

the Brazilian religious 
market—a competition 
that, in recent years, 
has found expression 
in the political arena 
as well. Twenty years 
ago, Brazilian evangéli- 
cos were unlikely to seek out political involvement, 
believing such temporal endeavors to be “too much 
of the world.” Today, at least some sectors of Brazil's 
Protestant population are more likely than before 
to channel their emerging demographic and social 
power into political mobilization. : 


_ MEGACHURCHES IN THE RING 


One factor that distinguishes Brazilian Protes- 
tantism, especially Pentecostalism, is the presence 
of several international megachurch denomina- 
tions that have Brazilian origins and project their 
message worldwide. These denominations feature 
standard Pentecostal “signs and wonders” such as 
faith healing and speaking in tongues. But they 
also promote exorcism and “prosperity theology” 
(the belief that success in business or personal life 
represents external evidence of God’s favor) across 
the world, especially in Africa. : 

One of the largest and. most prominent of the 
Brazilian Pentecostal megachurches, the Universal 
Church of the Kingdom of God (Igreja Universal 
do Reino de Deus, or IURD), has a global pres- 
ence that extends to Europe, Asia, and the United 
States, as well as throughout the rest of Latin 
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America and much of Africa. Within Brazil itself, - 


the IURD has been not at all reticent about engag- 
ing in social and political activism. The IURD owns 
and controls a vast media empire, including radio 
and television outlets and publishing operations 
that produce books, newspapers, and magazines. 
So large is the IURD in the Brazilian imagination 
that, several years ago, one secular television sta- 
tion created a popular telenovela built around the 
fictionalized foibles of the tURD’s controversial but 
charismatic founder, Edir Macedo. : 

Along with several other large Pentecostal 
denominations, the IURD entered the political 
arena during the presidential election of 1998 by 
supporting Fernando Collor de Mello and oppos- 
ing Luiz Ignácio Lula da Silva, whom the churches 
opposed because of his socialist predilections. That 
same year, the Brazilian 
Evangelical Association 
issued a “Decalogue”—a 
summons of sorts—for 
Brazilian Christians to 
involve themselves in the 
political process by cast- 
ing an “ethical vote.” To 
some observers, the chal- 
lenge appeared to represent a call to arms for Brazil's 
growing Protestant population, urging direct politi- 
cal engagement, perhaps even by bloc voting. 

. However, with Lula’s eventual election to the 
presidency in 2002, the 1URD prudently threw its 
support behind the leftist president, with whom it 
erijoys cordial relations today. Lula’s vice president, 
José Alencar, is a member of the Republican Party 
(formerly the Liberal Party), which has close ties 
to the IURD. Indeed, although this party is not an 
expressly “evangelical” party and is not sponsored 
by any church, the IURD regularly used the Liberal 
Party as a vehicle to get its members and clergy 
elected to public office. 

During the 1990s and early 2000s, Brazil- 
ians, hoping for an end to corruption and a more 
coherent vision for their country, elected some 60 
evangelical candidates to the National Assembly. 
However, a spate of scandals in 2006 involving 
candidates from the IURD and the Assemblies of 
God tarnished the prestige of evangelical politi- 
cians and seriously reduced their voter appeal. As a 
result, the 2006 elections produced far fewer Prot- 
estant winners than in the past. 

These losses—combined with the lack of a uni- 
fied evangelical political agenda and a continued 
reticence on the part of many Protestant Brazilians 
to place trust in the political process—suggest that 


The political implications of Latin 
America’s relatively new religious 
pluralism are potentially quite dramatic, 
but they are as yet mostly unrealized. 


the immediate future does not bode particularly well 
for evangelical political formation. Perhaps Brazil- 
ian evangelicals will follow the lead of their Catho- 
lic brethren by positioning themselves as a powerful 
political influence in the country, but without form- 
ing a-unified political bloc or organized party. 


CATHOLIC CAUTION 

Mexico provides a very different sort of case 
study in religious change and political participation. 
Protestantism has made relatively few inroads in 
Mexico, compared to many other countries in Latin 
America. Pockets with high rates of Protestant con- 
version exist in a few regions—most notably Chia- 
pas, Oaxaca, and Tabasco—but the country remains 
overwhelmingly Catholic. According to the 2000 
census, more than 90 percent of Mexicans are Cath- 
olic; only 5 percent of the 
population identify them- 
selves as Protestants. 

Mexicans, moreover, 
are not post-Christian 
Euro-style Catholics: 
Mexican Catholics tend 
to be active in their faith. 
According to a 2006 
study, nearly two-thirds of Mexicans attend church 
at least once a month; nearly half attend Mass once a 
week or more. And these figures do not include the 
large numbers of Mexicans who regularly engage in 
the many practices of popular Catholicism that lie 
outside the bounds of the institutional church. As of 
2006, more than four-fifths of Mexican voters iden- 
tified themselves as Catholics, while only 8 percent 
of voters said they were Protestants. 

Given this profile, one might expect the Catholic 
Church to be a major player in the Mexican political 
arena, but this, in fact, is not the case. Despite Mexi- 
cans’ pronounced allegiance to Catholicism and 
their strong Catholic identity, the same 2006 study 
demonstrated that Mexicans, in general, do not 
view religion as an important factor in the forma- 
tion of their political values. Nor do they consider 
religious leaders or institutions to be influential in 
framing political preferences or discourses. The rea- 
son for this disconnect—in such sharp contrast to 
the United States, where religious leaders and orga- 
nizations actively, and successfully, seek to influence 
political behavior—rests in Mexico’s long and con- 
tentious struggle to separate church and state in the 
nineteenth century and the state’s aggressive sup- 
pression of the church in the twentieth. 

The debacle of the Cristero Rebellion of the 
1920s, during which radical Catholics violently 


attempted to oppose the anticlerical reforms of 
the Mexican Revolution, led to further violence 
on the part of the government and to the strict 
legal repression of the institutional church. As a 
result, the Catholic Church was relegated to the 
sidelines of the political arena in Mexico for almost 
the entirety of the twentieth century. The process 
of reconciliation was slow, and it was not until the 
century's final decades that the Catholic Church 
was able to meaningfully reestablish itself in a posi- 
tion of some political influence. 

In 1990, President Carlos Salinas de Gortari 
acknowledged the church’s political rehabilitation 
when he annulled many of the anticlerical laws of 
the revolutionary period and sought to normalize 
relations with the church as part of a larger package 
of substantial political transformation. The church, 
nevertheless, has retained a relatively cautious polit- 
ical posture to this-day. The Catholic Church rarely 
levels direct criticisms against Mexico's government 
and it generally demurs from aggressively endorsing 
opposition political parties or candidates. 

That said, the Mexican Catholic Church has, 
during the two most recent presidential elections 
(2000 and 2006), played an important role in 
influencing voter behavior. This was true espe- 
cially in 2000 when. Vicente Fox ran for presi- 
dent. Fox was the candidate of the National 
Action Party (PAN), which, because it was formed 
from the remnants of the Cristero movement, is 
the closest thing Mexico has to a “Catholic party.” 
During the campaign, the Catholic Church, 
according to a recent study by the political scien- 
tist Roderic Ai Camp, played a fundamental role 
in helping people to overcome the “fear factor”— 
apprehensions about voting against the Institu- 
tional Revolutionary Party (PRI), which had held 
power in Mexico for more than 70 years. 

According to Camp’s study, Mexican voters lis- 
tened to the church not for overtly political rea- 
sons—that is, people’s votes had little to do with 
what one might think of as hot button political 
issues, such as abortion or immigration—but sim- 
ply because Mexicans invest more confidence and 
authority in the Catholic Church than in any other 
public institution. Nevertheless, Camp. found that 
Mexican Catholics who are “intensely” religious— 
. measured by how regularly they attend Mass—did 
vote decisively for the more conservative, pro- 
Catholic PAN in the 2006 presidential election. 
Protestants, on the other hand, defied the scattered 
patterns of Protestant political mobilization that 
we find elsewhere in Latin America. They voted 
overwhelmingly for the PRI. 
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Both of these tendencies were significant, espe- 
cially in a race determined by fewer than 250,000 
votes out of a national population of more than 100 
million people. Nevertheless, the fiercely contested 
2006 presidential victory of Felipe Calderón, the 


PANista candidate, was decided in the end not so 


much by “religious” voters as by the much larger 
numbers of moderate and indifferent Catholics and 
the small but vocal minority of “non-religious” vot- 
ers who actively supported the winning candidate. 
The impact of “intensely religious” voters, both 
Catholic and Protestant, was measurable but cir- 
cumscribed. As Camp concludes, religious differ- 
ences and the Catholic Church “exerted influence 
on the 2006 presidential campaign. These influ- 
ences, however, do not reflect the typical percep- 
tion of religion’s role in Mexican politics.” 


CONTRA THE YANQUI MODEL 


We might well pose the question of just what 
this “typical perception” is. Certainly, the exam- 
ples of Guatemala, Brazil, and Mexico should 
provoke us to reconsider some of the tropes that 
many observers, particularly in academia, share 
about how religion influences public life in Latin 
America. The’Catholic Church, losing customers 
and clout in the region’s deregulated religious mar- 
ketplace, is not as powerful behind the scenes as 
many believe it to be. And Protestantism, for the 
time being anyway, has proved too diffuse to bring 
about significant political change in the region. 
Latin America may indeed be “turning Protestant,” 
but it is not poised for a European-style Reforma- _ 


tion, at least not politically speaking.’ 


As the situation in a country like Guatemala 
indicates, evangelicals are neither as politically 
quiescent nor as supportive of authoritarian 
government as some have suggested. In Brazil, 
a country that a few years ago seemed ready for 
large-scale evangelical political mobilization, 
Protestant leaders now appear more interested in 
strategizing within existing party channels than 
in using their faith’s numbers, money, and power 
to dramatically reshape.the political landscape. 
In Mexico, a highly religious country with a stri- 
dently secular history, we see that a reinvigorated 
Catholic Church may dominate hearts and minds, 
but it does not seek control over the body poli- 
tic. Once again, we might observe that religion 
and politics in Latin America continue to defy 
the North American model, as church leaders and 
institutions participate in the political arena but 
do not exhibit the political will to try to redefine 
it—at least not yet. Bi 
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A New Path for Latin America? 
~ MICHAEL SHIFTER 


aradoxes abound in Hugo Chavez's Ven- ally govern the country, and has focused instead 


ezuela. The Venezuelan president sells most on consolidating his own power and building 

of the oil that has enabled him to accumu- regional and international alliances. As a result, 
late power at home and abroad to his chief politi- political vulnerabilities have emerged and multi- 
cal adversary, the United States. Chavez justly plied. Chavez’s core constituency, the very poor, 
criticizes the coup attempt that was made against has been hit particularly hard by a combination of 
him in April 2002, but he was only. catapulted inflation (at more than 20 percent, the highest rate 
to national political prominence a decade earlier in Latin America last year) and a scarcity of basic 
after he led a failed coup against a democrati- goods such as milk and sugar. Common crime, to 
cally elected government. In yet another twist, on some degree fueled by drug trafficking, is affecting 
December 2, 2007, Chavez lost a popular vote for more and more Venezuelans. And, unsurprisingly, 
the first time—along with his aura of invincibil- absolute power has been accompanied by increas- 
ity—precisely as oil prices 5 a record ing accusations.of government corruption. Latin 
$100 per barrel. America, it appears, must find other models for 

In spite of his control of bey Venezuelan insti- effective governance and sustainable prosperity. 


tutions and of untold billions of dollars, Chavez 
failed to gain approval of a constitutional reform SAYING “NO” TO CHAVEZ 


referendum on his plan for “twenty-first century Even more than many of its neighbors in boon 


socialism.” The proposed changes would have ing Latin America, Venezuela has experienced 
allowed for the president’s indefinite reelection impressively high growth rates in recent years. In 
and imposed what Chávez ominously called .a addition, the government has prioritized its dis- 
new “geometry of power,” in which elected local tributive and social-welfare functions to address 
officials would have been supplanted with his the needs of those who have been marginalized 
own appointees. and denied the fruits of economic progress. In this 
Even for many chavistas, or Chávez support- respect, Chávez is just one part of a region-wide 
ers, a power grab as flagrant as this one crossed pattern. Indeed, the principal message one can 
the line. His overreaching led university students take from the 2006 wave of eleven Latin Ameri- 
to protest in the streets and pushed a former close can presidential elections—as well as from the two 
ally of the president to decry the reform. package that took place in 2007, in Guatemala and Argen- 
as a “constitutional coup.” Chávez, despite the tina—is that the social agenda is of central impor- 
many advantages he enjoys, lost the referendum tance in the region. 
because he could not generate enthusiasm for his A social agenda, however, is not incompatible 
proposed governing model or obscure its inher- with democratic institutions. Although many 
ent defects. . : observers believed that heightened attention to 
Even without the constitutional amendments, economic inequality in the region might pres- 
Chavez’s unbridled ambition and appetite for age a Chavez-led populist wave throughout Latin 
power have already produced virtual one-man America, the Venezuelan president’s defeat at the 
rule, devoid of any institutional checks or con- polls in December demonstrates that autocratic 
straints. For some time, the Venezuelan president governance has limited appeal and, ultimately, 


has exhibited little inclination or capacity to actu- does not work. 
: Chavez, the standard-bearer of this populist 


l ee a movement, was unable to muster sufficient sup- 
MICHAEL SHIFTER, a Current History contributing editor, is 


vice president for policy at thé Inter-American Dialogue and port for his president-for-lite ambitions despite 
an adjunct professor at Georgetown University. the ample resources he devotes to social programs 
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and despite his strong, personal-bond with many 
Venezuelans. Indeed, the Venezuela vote can be 
plausibly construed as-a-proxy for popular rejec- 
tion of any “twenty-first century socialism” in an 
authoritarian form. Chavez's experience should 
serve as a cautionary tale for other Latin American 
leaders on a similar course. 

Two examples are especially relevant. Chavez's 
main South American ally, Bolivian President 
Evo Morales, has encountered tremendous resis- 
tance in his efforts to pass a new constitution that 
centralizes power and loosens term limits. At the 
same time, President Rafael Correa in Ecuador is 
embarking on his own constituent assembly proj- 
ect that also risks eroding checks and balances:on 
executive power. | 


CONTINUED FRUSTRATION 


To be sure, both in Bolivia and Ecuador, consti- 
tutional changes are under way because the sta- 
tus quo had become so 
discredited that it was 
no longer workable. 
It would be a mistake, 
moreover, to interpret 
any reaction. against 
the: populist. politics 
associated with Chavez 
as a ringing endorsement of liberal, representa- 
tive democracy ’as practiced in the United States. 
That model of governance has been tried in 
Latin America—before Chavez in Venezuela, for 
instance, and before Morales in Bolivia—and it was 
deemed deficient in delivering services and satisfy- 
ing basic demands. 

Latin America has experienced sustained eco- 
nomic growth (2003-2007 is the best stretch in the 
past 25 years) and achieved welcome reductions in 
poverty and even inequality in some countries. But 
the most recent edition of the comparative Latin 
Barometer survey shows that most Latin Americans 
remain profoundly dissatisfied with their govern- 
ments’ performances and place scant confidence in 
key institutions. According to the survey, less than 
a third of people in the region trust their national 
legislatures, and only one in five has confidence 
in political parties. Public security, in particular, 
has become an increasingly serious problem in a 
number of countries, as the police and courts have 
proved ineffective at combatting crime. 

Economic statistics, even if encouraging, reveal 
little about Latin America’s political stability, 
much less about the quality of democracy in the 





The Venezuela vote can be construed as a 
proxy for popular rejection of “twenty-first 
century socialism” in an authoritarian form. 
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region. In fact, dynamic economic performance 
and a benign international environment have only 
heightened political expectations. Higher expec- 
tations in turn have fostered uncertainty and 
strained the relatively fragile political institutions 
in many countries. Citizens have greater access 
than ever to communications technology and to 
information about social realities, and are better 
equipped to articulate grievances. They are aware 
that money is being made and they are demand- 
ing a bigger share of the pie. 

Perhaps nowhere in Latin America is the combi- 
nation of robust economic growth and keen politi- 
cal frustration more salient than in Peru. Peru’s 
economy is booming, growing at around 8 percent 
per year. A free trade deal with the United States 
was finalized in December 2007, and there is seri- 
ous talk about an agreement with China as well. 
Nevertheless, discontent among Peruvians is wide- 
spread. This is reflected in rock-bottom levels of 

political satisfaction 
as measured by’ the 
Latin Barometer sur- 
' vey and by plummet- 
ing approval ratings 
‘for President Alan 
Garcia—especially in 


southern Peru, home 


to the country’s most impoverished regions. Social 
indicators, meanwhile, remain dismal. In the 
World Economic Forum’s 2007 rankings, which 
cover 130 countries, Peru is in last place in quality 
of primary education—behind Ethiopia. 


TOP MODELS , ee 

The Latin American countries that offer the 
greatest promise for forging a new course—one 
that upholds democratic, pluralist politics while 
using the fruits of growth to enhance social wel- 
fare—are Chile, Brazil, and Mexico. Brazil and 
Mexico, for example, are pioneers of successful 
conditional cash-transfer programs now being rep- 
licated worldwide. The Bolsa Familia and Oportu- 
nidades initiatives, respectively, are credited with 
dramatically reducing hunger and income inequal- 
ity by giving monetary bonuses to impoverished 
families that meet certain requirements, such as 
sending their children to school and taking them 
to be vaccinated. 

In Chile, under a series of democratic govern- 
ments since the dictator Augusto Pinochet left 
power in 1990, a range of targeted social programs 
has helped the country grow at double the regional 


x 
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average while poverty levels have been halved. 
Inequality remains a top issue, and Michelle Bache- 
let won the presidency in 2006 by promising to 
focus on the social agenda. Indeed, the slow pace 
of reforms led to protests in 2006 and.other dif- 
ficulties for Bachelet, prompting her to intensify 
` government efforts to reduce inequality. 

Despite significant stumbling blocks, all three 
countries are, however gradually, strengthening 
their institutional capacity for democratic gov- 
ernance while also reducing poverty and even 
inequality. In the October 2007 International 
Monetary Fund report “Globalization and Inequal- 
ity,” for example, Brazil and Mexico are cited as 
rare and notable exceptions to a worldwide trend 
toward rising income inequality. For Presidents 
Bachelet, Luiz Inácio Lula da Silva of Brazil, and 
Felipe Calderón of Mexico, the left-right divide is 
of little relevance as they forge policies to create 
and distribute wealth, all within the give-and-take 
of democratic politics. 

It is hard to imagine that, in the wake of his 
December 2 defeat, Chavez will decide to follow 
the path pursued by these Latin American lead- 
ers. Im contrast to Bachelet and Lula, who fought 
against military governments in their countries, 
Chavez is a consummate military man bound to 
push ahead doggedly with his grandiose agenda. 
With his oil money, seductive rhetoric, and shrewd 
political sense, he should not be underestimated. 
Despite discernible and growing fissures within 
chavismo, he maintains control of key.institu- 
tions like the National Assembly and the armed 
forces. The opposition, moreover, is still highly 
fragmented. Recent history gives little indication 
that Chavez's opponents will be able to capitalize 
on their current opportunity to build an alternative 
political coalition with a viable social agenda. 


THE TURNING POINT 

'. Nonetheless, the beginnings of decay in 
Chavez's rule are evident, and the president's prob- 
lems are bound to intensify in the coming years. 
Chavez can distribute oil-revenues to shore up his 


personal power, but that will not resolve problems 
like inflation, crime, corruption, and food short- 
ages. Problems such as:these can only be overcome 
with long-term, sensible public policies bolstered 
by democratic safeguards. 

Chavez’s loss at the polls marked a turning . 
point, both in Venezuela and in the presidents own 
aggressive regional political project. The president's 
confrontational outbursts in the weeks before the 
referendum may have appealed to his hard-core 
base, but it is doubtful that they helped him with 
undecided Venezuelan voters, let alone people 
elsewhere in the region. On November 25, 2007, 
Chavez exchanged verbal barbs with President 
Alvaro Uribe of Colombia, calling him a “shame- 
less liar” and “pawn of the American empire.” He 
continued his belligerence less than two weeks 
later at the Ibero-American Summit in Santiago. 

In some respects, the summit offered an ideal 
opportunity for Chavez to assert his regional lead- 
ership. After all, the theme was “social cohesion,” 
the meeting was held in Socialist-governed: Chile, 
Cuba had- high-level representation, and there 
was no one present from the United States (as is 
customary at these summits). Instead, Chavez 
called former Spanish President José Maria Aznar 
a “fascist,” famously prompting King Juan Carlos 
to ask him to “shut up” and causing an intercon- 
tinental diplomatic spat. Even otherwise sympa- 
thetic leaders are wary of such divisive politics. 
The referendum setback, coupled with mounting 
difficulties on the foreign policy front, could well | 
force Chavez to concentrate more on shoring up 
domestic political support and less on aggressive 
regional diplomacy. ee 

The question for the longer-term is whether 
Venezuelans and their counterparts across Latin 
America will be able to.find satisfactory responses 
to the grievances that gave birth to the Chavez 
phenomenon and its populist analogues elsewhere 
in the region. Paradoxically, a fluid and dynamic 
process of constant political experimentation may 
now be paving the way for a more enduring and 
effective model of governance in Latin America. W 





Behind the Melodrama 


WILLIAM W. FINAN JR. 


ry not to be put off by the melodramatic 

title of the recently published Forgotten 

Continent. Of course Latin America hasn’t 
been forgotten (nor is it, actually, a continent). 
You want forgotten continents? Try Australia. 
Or Antarctica. The book’s overwrought, clichéd 
subtitle (The Battle for Latin America’s Soul) is 
unforgivable in its own 
way—the sort of thing 
dreamed up by desper- 
ate editors in search of 
an attention-grabbing 
phrase. 

Fortunately, the mess 
of the title is no mea- 
sure of the book itself. Michael Reid, a longtime 
Latin America correspondent for The Economist, 
provides an in-depth survey of Latin America that 
makes winning use of the author's years as a jour- 
nalist and first-hand observer of the region, and 
also draws on the thinking of academics and spe- 
cialists. Moreover, Reid is not afraid to provide his 
own assessments, to go beyond description, to tell 
us instead of just showing us. 

_ Forgotten Continent indeed begins with the con- 
' ceit that Latin America has been forgotten by the 
rest of the West and the developed world. But this 
is only a minor thread of Reid’s argument, and it 
quickly gives way to a rich discussion that makes 
this book a first-rate introduction to Latin America 
in the twenty-first century. 

Reid sees at work two competing forces that he 
believes will determine Latin America’s near-term 
future: “populist autocracy, as personified by Hugo 
Chavez and others, and democratic reformism” 
of the sort found in Chile, Brazil, and Mexico. An 
optimist, Reid argues that the latter will win out 
because Latin Americans now understand that pop- 
ulism is but a path to the past, and a self-limiting 
one at that. Populism does not lead to the kind of 
long-term growth and development that can spring 





WILLIAM W. FINAN JR. is the Current History books editor. 


Forgotten Continent: The Battle 
for Latin America’s Soul 
by Michael Reid. Yale University Press, 2007. 


Counting the Dead: The Culture and Politics 
of Human Rights Activism in Colombia 
by Winifred Tate. University of California Press, 2007. 


from market capitalism guided by democratically 
elected governments. (Reid mentions resource-rich 
Australia, and how it entered the developed world, 
as a possible model for the region.) 

The author is well aware of recent develop- 
ments that might seem to undercut his optimism. 
He acknowledges the soft coups that have afflicted 
parts of the region, along 
with the more wide- 
spread popular disaffec- 
tion with “neoliberal” 
policies of the 1990s that 
were promoted by the 
United States through 
the Washington Con- 
sensus. But he sees these as minor disruptions amid 
strong, broad trends toward liberal governance and 
liberal economic policy—trends flowing from the 
forces of globalization generally and from lessons 
that political leaders have learned from the past. 

Is Reid blinded by his own ideological predis- 
positions, unable to see a stronger undercurrent 
of indigenous populist revival flowing through- 
out the region? Does he underestimate the forces 
propelling Chavez, which include a popular desire ` 
to demolish ossified institutional structures domi- 


- nated by a political:class that enriches only itself? 
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Perhaps. In the meantime, enjoy Reid’s tour: He is 
an informed, intelligent, and sensible guide who 
may provide encouragement to even the most 


jaded pessimist. 


HUMAN RIGHTS IN ACTION 

` Counting the Dead, Winifred Tate’s new book 
about Colombia, is considerably less uplift- 
ing. Indeed, the numbers she presents to depict 
Colombia’s security problems are numbing. The 
homicide rate in 2002 was 66 dead per 100,000 
Colombians—down from 86 per 100,000 in the 
early 1990s, but still 11 times higher than the 
US rate. (This translates into more than 20,000 
Colombian homicides—the term encompasses 
political killings—annually.) According to Human 
Rights Watch, more than 2 million people are 
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internally displaced—a much larger figure, for 
example, than the number of those forced from 
their homes in Iraq. And Colombia’s kidnapping 
rate—a reflection of efforts to fund an insur- 
gency and paramilitaries—has set world records 
(recently surpassed by Venezuela). 

The cause of this mayhem? A decades-long 
war between the Colombian military and leftist 
rebel guerrillas; plus, since the 1990s, the rise of 
the paramilitary forces, backed by drug traffick- 
ers and wealthy landowners, who have sown the 
Colombian countryside with dead and displaced. 

This combination of problems has come to be 
known as “Colombiazation”—a term that has also 
been used in reference to El Salvador and Brazil 
as they experience increases in narco-violence. 
Although security in Colombia itself has improved 
recently, and large numbers of the paramilitaries 
have demobilized, “Colombiazation” remains an 
enormous problem in its country of origin and else- 
where in the region. Tate 
does not use the term in 
Counting the Dead, but 
as a human rights activ- 
ist turned scholar, she 
is intimately interested 
in the phenomena that 
the term encompasses 
and how these phenomena are ‘viewed, catego- 
rized, and explained through the prism of mod- 
ern human rights. 

Tate provides a fascinating meditation on how 
the idea of human rights “has been used by dif- 
ferent and competing groups to mobilize political 
action” in Colombia. She draws on her experience 
as an activist in the country beginning in the late 
1980s to explicate an understanding of this pro- 
cess, which forms the main focus of the book. 

But an intriguing second narrative also takes 
shape, almost unintentionally, one that steps cut- 
side the activist’s typical understanding of human 
rights and begins to question the very practice 
of human rights activism. Agitating on behalf of 
human rights is an area that has only recently 
begun to receive academic attention, and Tate 


The international community can bring 
attention to human rights abuses—but 
real change requires political action. 





seems less interested in critically exploring the 
limits of activism than in simply observing the pro- 
cess, based on her background. 

She finds that the professional human rights 
community, under the sway of what she calls the 
“imaginary” international laws and conventions 
governing human rights practices, is curiously 
distanced from the political concerns that drive 
indigenous human rights groups in Colombia. The 


human rights work of the international commu- 


nity is focused on documenting and illuminating 
abuse, not on transforming the political structures 
and institutions that allow human rights abuses 
to occur in the first place. The international com- 
munity can bring attention to abuses committed 
by the state (and others) and treat human rights 
as ends in themselves—but real change requires 
political action. 

This conundrum takes on a paradoxical sig- 
nificance when Tate discusses the Colombian 

| : institutions that have 
been created by human 
rights activism: “Pro- 
liferating state human 
rights agencies, through 
the creation of end- 
less bureaucratic loops 
incapable of prompt- 
ing significant political reforms, end up pri- 
marily engaged in the production of impunity. 
By siphoning off the human rights funding and 
resources offered by the foreign governments and 
international agencies, these state bureaucracies 
become another mechanism through which per- 
petrators of political violence evade punis scru- 
tiny and sanction.” 

Tate’s assessment is not made with the inten- 
tion of damning the entire human rights project, 
but instead is meant to highlight an unintended, 
perverse consequence of it. Tate approaches this 
task with a mature and measured judgment: This 
trait is a hallmark of her book, which provides an 
important addition to our understanding of mod- 


etn Colombia and the political violence it has suf- 
fered for decades. E 
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December 2007 


INTERNATIONAL CHINA 
Dec. 8—For the 10th time this year, the Central Bank increases 
Climate Change the reserve ratio, or the amount of cash that banks are required 
Dec. 3—Immediately after being sworn in, new Australian Prime to keep on hand. The increase is the largest such move in 4 
Minister Kevin Rudd signs documents ratifying the Kyoto years and is part of an ongoing effort to control inflation. 
Protocol on climate change, leaving the US as the only major 7 l 
industrialized nation that has not ratified the accord. IRAN 


Dec. 15—Representatives of 187 countries, after negotiating for 
almost 2 weeks in Indonesia, agree on a climate change 
proposal that requires no specific actions by individual 
nations but acknowledges that “deep cuts in global emissions 
will be required” to avoid the worst effects of global warm- 
ing. Many officials accused the US of being obstructionist 
during the talks; the agreement is considered something of a 
concession by the Bush administration. 


Dec. 3—Sixteen US spy agencies release a combined National 
Intelligence Estimate concluding that Iran halted its nuclear 
weapon development program in 2003 but continues to enrich 
uranium. The finding contradicts a 2005 intelligence estimate 
that presented Iran’s quest for nuclear weapons as active. 

Dec. 17—Russia delivers enriched-uranium fuel rods to Iran’s 
nuclear power plant at Bushehr, an event the US had long 
sought to prevent. Iran claims the fuel rods will be used only 


Israeli-Palestinian Conflict for producing nuclear power. 
Dec. 17—At a conference in Paris, 87 countries and interna- 
tional organizations pledge to provide the Palestinian Author- IRAQ 
ity with $7.4 billion in aid over 3 years. Many past promises Dec. 12—In Amara, the capital of Maysan province, 3 car bombs 
of aid have never materialized. kill at least 27. Britain had recently handed over security 
Trade responsibilities in the area to Iraqi forces. 
e eee : Dec. 16—Turkey launches fighter jet and artillery attacks against 
Dec. 9—Meetings in Lisbon among EU and African leaders targets within Kurdish Iraq, striking at positions occupied by 
produce no agreement on preserving some African countries’ the Kurdistan Workers’ Party, a militant separatist group. The 


tariff-free access to EU markets, which without an agreement 


canes US government is given notice of the attacks ahead of time. 
will soon expire under World Trade Organization rules. 


Britain transfers control of Basra province to the Iraqi 
government. Basra had been the last area in the country still 


AFGHANISTAN ; under British control. 

Dec. 10—After several days of fighting, Afghan and NATO Dec. 29—US Gen. David Petraeus reports that violent attacks in 
troops expel Taliban forces from the southern town of Musa Iraq have fallen by 60% since June 2007. Observers attribute 
Qula, the last significant population center to have been held the security improvement in part to heightened US military 
by the radical Islamist group. The Taliban still control large Presence as well as to growing Iraqi opposition to the pres- 
sections of the countryside. : ence of foreign jihadisis. 

Dec. 31—Year-end statistics show that 110 members of the US 
military died in Afghanistan in 2007, along with 111 soldiers KENYA 


from other coalition nations. The number of Taliban suicide 


sacle ached ae. Dec. 27—After a contentious presidential campaign, official 


election results show incumbent Mwai Kibaki beating chal- 
lenger Raila Odinga by 46% to 44%. The results are widely 


ALGERIA regarded as dubious, and violence breaks out among the _ 
Dec. 11—Thirty-seven are killed when 2 car bombs explode Kikuyu and Luo tribes, of which the 2 men, respectively, are 
near a UN compound in Algiers. Al Qaeda in the Islamic members. Hundreds are killed, and the unrest continues into 
Maghreb, an Islamist terrorist group, claims responsibility. the new year. 
BELGIUM KOREA, NORTH 
Dec. 19—A temporary government is formed after 192 days of Dec. 30—The US State Department announces that North Korea 
parliamentary deadlock, with the Flemish liberal Guy Ver- has not yet revealed all its nuclear activities and disabled its 
hofstadt set to serve as prime minister. The country suffers nuclear facility at Yongbyon, as it had promised to do by year’s 
deep divisions between its French- and Dutch-speaking sec- end under an October agreement. . 
tions and at times in recent months has appeared on the verge 
of breaking apart. KOREA, SOUTH 
Dec. 17—-Two days before a presidential election is to take place, 
BOLIVIA Parliament opens a fraud investigation into the leading candi- 
Dec. 15—Tens of thousands of demonstrators in 4 relatively date, Lee Myung-bak. Lee, a former Seoul mayor, represents 
affluent lowland provinces demand greater autonomy from the conservative opposition Grand National Party. 
the central government. The demonstrators believe a pro- Dec. 19—Lee gains a resounding victory, winning 49% of the 
posed new constitution advocated by President Evo Morales vote compared to the 26% won by his closest rival. Lee’s elec- 
would discriminate against them in favor of the nation’s tion is expected to result in the country’s taking a tougher line 
poorer, indigenous population. on North Korea. 
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NEPAL 3 , 

Dec. 28—Parliament votes to abolish the country’s monarchy 
after the next round of elections, tentatively scheduled for 
April 2008. Three months previously, former Maoist rebels 
demanding the monarchy’s end had left-the government. 


PAKISTAN 

Dec. 3—The federal Election Commission announces that 
Nawaz Sharif, a former prime’ minister, will not be allowed 
to run in parliamentary elections scheduled for Jan. 8, puta- 
tively because of a hijacking conviction. Hours later, Sharif 
and former Prime Minister Benazir Bhutto join with other 
opposition parties in threatening to boycott the elections 
because of recent anti-democratic actions p President Per- 
vez Musharraf. a 

Dec. 9—The parties led by Bhutto and Sharif say they will 
participate in elections after all but will do so under protest. 
Sharif, though he will not be allowed to run for office, will 
nonetheless lead his party through the campaign. 

Dec. 15—Musharraf lifts the national state of emergency that 
has been in place for 6 weeks and restores the constitution, 
but not before altering it to prevent courts from challenging 
any of his recent actions. 

Dec. 27—-Bhutto is assassinated after a rally in the city of 
Rawalpindi. The attack involves both gunshots and a sui- 
cide bombing that kills over 20 people. The assassination 
ignites unrest across the country that causes 23 deaths 
and heightens fears of political instability. Over coming 
days the government says Bhutto’s assassination was carried 
out by extremists linked to the terrorist group Al Qaeda; 
this assertion, along with official reports on the exact cause 
of Bhutto's death, meets with suspicion within Pakistan 
and abroad. 

Dec. 30—The Pakistan Peoples Party chooses Bhutto's son, 
Bilawal Bhutto Zardari, 19, to succeed her as party chairman. 
Bhutto's widower, Asif Ali Zardari, says he will manage the 
chairmanship for at least 3‘years while his son completes his 
university education. The party vows to proceed, a its par- 
ticipation in upcoming elections. 

Dec. 31—The Election Commission suggests it will postpone 
the legislative elections for several weeks. 


RUSSIA 

Dec. 2—In parliamentary elections, President Vladimir Putin's 
party, United Russia, wins 64% of the vote. The Communist 
Party, which finishes in 2nd place, receives under 12% of 
the vote. 

Dec. 10—Putin, who is obliged by the constitution to resign 
as president when his current term ends, endorses Dmitri 
Medvedev, a 1st deputy prime minister, as his successor. The 
endorsement virtually guarantees Medvedev will be Russia’s 
next president. Medvedev, however, has little political capital 


of his own; most observers believe Putin intends to make 
decisions behind the scenes. 
Dec. 11—-Medvedev announces he would like Putin to serve 
as prime minister in a Medvedev administration. The prime 
- minister's position is at present largely administrative, but it 
is assumed Putin as prime minister would hold the bulk of 
the power. 


SOUTH AFRICA | 

Dec. 18—The African National Congress chooses Jacob Zuma as 
its new leader, pushing aside President Thabo Mbeki.. Zuma ` 
is tapped as a strong favorite to succeed Mbeki as president 
when his term expires in 2009. 

Dec. 20—Prosecutors announce that, following a lengthy cor- 

- ruption investigation, criminal charges are expected to be 

filed against Zuma. A conviction would bar him from serving 
as president. 


SUDAN 


Dec. 28—President Omar Hassan al-Bashir swears in a new cabi- 
net, formally bringing back into the government representa- 
tives of a former rebel movement in the country’s south. The 
former rebels had walked out 3 months before because they 
believed the government was not abiding by the promises it 
had made in a deal to end a civil war. 


THAILAND 

Dec. 23—In legislative elections, the People Power Party of 
deposed Prime Minister Thaksin Shinawatra wins 233 of 480 
parliamentary seats. The Democrat Party, the party of the 
generals who deposed Thaksin in September 2006, wins 165 
seats. The People Power Party will now ee to form a coali- 
tion government. 

Dec. 25—Thaksin says he plans to return to Thailand from forced 
exile within the next few months, but to stay out of politics. 


UNITED STATES : 

Dec. 7—The Labor Department announces that the US economy 
added only 94,000 jobs in November, down from the 170,000 
gained in October. The news, while signaling that the econ- 
omy is not in recession now, raises fears that an intensified 
slowdown, at the least, could be on the way. 


VENEZUELA 

Dec. 2—In a major setback for President Hugo Chavez, 51% 
of voters reject a constitutional referendum he endorsed. If 
approved, it would have augmented the presidents powers 
by, among other things, abolishing presidential term limits, 
granting the president power to appoint local officials who are 
currently elected, and giving the government increased con- 
trol over the economy. - E 
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THE NEWS FROM AFRICA ware growing political 
instability in some nations. Kenya has seen tribal 
conflict since its disputed December 2007 election. 
In Nigeria, a tribunal is set to decide whether 
to annul President Umaru Yar’Adua’s fraud- and 
violence-marred April 2007 election. South African 
President Thabo Mbeki recently was ousted as 
leader of the African National Congress in favor of a 
populist with corruption charges hanging over him. 
Meanwhile, the Horn of Africa remains volatile and 
the agony in Darfur has spread to Chad. Our April 
issue will take up these and other developments. 
Topics scheduled to appear include: | 
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“Sarkozys calculation is that France-and Europe will achieve 
more by working with Washington than by-working against it.” 


France Returns to Center Stage 
RONALD TIERSKY 


President Nicolas Sarkozy is the best news 

to come from Europe in several years. Wash- 
ington needs a European leader of stature who can 
change the anti-American sentiment built up dur- 
ing George W. Bush's two terms. The next US 'presi- 
dent may be in luck. 

‘There is alot to say in Sarkozy’s favor. Wiera 
certain current European leaders are estimable, 
none has emerged as a genuine leader of the 
continent. Measured against the likes of Brit- 


Pes Washington’s point of view, French 


ain’s Gordon Brown, Spain’s José Luis Rodriguez. 


Zapatero, and even Germany’s well-respected 
Angela Merkel, Sarkozy is a phenomenon. His 
‘arrival on the scene has, in less than a year’s time, 
reshuffled the cards of European politics and 
Europe’s international influence. 

To project a’ bit, it is not impossible that the 
Sarkozy presidency could become as important 
in reorienting French foreign policy as Marga- 
ret Thatcher's and Tony Blair’s leadership were to 


British politics—if he can avoid a sequel to Blair's 


disaster in Iraq and ultimately enjoys better luck 
with economic growth than seems likely according 
to the current dismal outlook. 

Sarkozy's domestic mantra, “Work more to earn 
more,” was at first ridiculed as hopelessly un- 
French. Yet widespread popular anxieties about 
declining standards of living and government ben- 
efits, plus grim forecasts concerning the country’s 
pension system, have made the rehabilitation of 
a French work ethic no longer unthinkable. The 
rock of French rejection of ultraliberal market eco- 
nomics is softening just a bit. 

Among current European leaders, Sarkozy 
alone possesses Blair’s foreign policy audacity—a 


RONALD TIERSKY, a | professor of political science at Amherst 
College, is the author of Francois Mitterrand: A Very French 
President (Rowman & Littlefield, 2002). 


high-powered ambition to increase both his coun- 
try’s influence and Europe’s overall weight in 
international strategic calculations. He believes, 
with good cause, that renewing a close alliance 
with the United States (without allowing France 


_ to become Washington’s new “poodle”) offers 


99 


more promise than former President Jacques Chi- 
rac’s Gallo-nostalgic obsession with establishing 
distance from Washington. 

Chirac’s foreign policies, with the exception 
of his moment of international glory in oppos- 
ing the Iraq invasion, seemed a collection of rear- 
guard, tired efforts at lofty leadership. When the 
75-year-old Chirac turned over the keys to the Ely- 
sée Palace to the 52-year-old Sarkozy last May, the 
infusion of new energy and dynamism was almost 
palpable. Chirac tried to appear Gaullist, but 
whether Sarkozy is “Gaullist” or not is a question 
that excites almost no one, even within the French 
foreign policy elite. In retrospect, Chirac’s ‘presi- 
dency looks ever more like 12 years of wasted time 
in foreign policy as well as in domestic affairs. 


THE HYPER-PRESIDENT 

For sheer political competence, Sarkozy is, like 
former US President Bill Clinton, the preeminent 
electoral politician of a new generation. But unlike 
Clinton at the time he took office, Sarkozy is, at a 
tender age for presidents, without doubt his coun- 
try’s most knowledgeable and government-tested 
leader, having served many years in key positions 
as interior minister and finance minister. (France 
dodged a bullet with Sarkozy's defeat of the inex- 
perienced Socialist candidate, Ségoléne Royal, in 
the May 2007 elections.) 

Sarkozy seems to have unlimited energy and to 
pop up everywhere, causing him to be caricatured 
as the “hyper-president” and “omni-president.” He 
has taken on long-entrenched interests—notably 
labor unions, on the issues of labor contracts, 
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working hours, and pension reform; as well as 
_ masses of university and high school students pro- 

‘testing education reforms across the country with 
the usual method of shutting down schools by 
occupying the buildings. . 

The successes of Sarkozy’s first year in office 
must not be exaggerated. His promise to be “the 
president of increased purchasing power” has run 
up against inherited budget deficits and lower- 
than-forecast economic growth, both magnified by 
deteriorating international economic conditions. 
The 70 percent approval rating that he enjoyed in 
the polls for months has dropped below 50 per- 
cent—though this is a fate shared by every presi- 
dent at the end of a honeymoon period. 

The presidents personal behavior at times has 
embarrassed and annoyed the public. He is arro- 
gant and aggressive, often disdainful of friends 
as well as adversaries. He has declared war on 
traditional French presidential decorum, appear- 
ing unexpectedly across the country. or hopping 
around the globe: “I’m on call 24/7; I couldn't care 
less about time zones,” he told journalists in Mos- 
cow while he was heading back to France on his 
way to a quick trip to America. 

Government ministers, even his longtime friend 
Prime Minister Francois Fillon, seem often to 
be spectators to Sarkozy’s behavior as President- 
Zorro-to-the-rescue. Unlike any previous presi- 
dent, Sarkozy turns up regularly. in grass-roots 
conflict situations, with overcoat and scarf against 
the cold, debating angry fisherman on the dock 
in Normandy (over EU-imposed fishing quotas) or 
striking railroad workers in a Paris train station 
(over pension reforms). 

Sarkozy's fondness for expensive accoutrements 
is regularly mocked rather than admired. With his 
signature Rolex watch and aviator-style Ray-Ban 
sunglasses, he is called “President Bling-Bling” (the 
hip-hop term for gaudy jewelry and an ostentatious 
lifestyle). His vacations, in which he uses the yacht 
and private plane belonging to his wealthy friend 
Vincent Bolloré, are criticized as crass cronyism 
with capitalists; ditto his friendship with business 
and media magnates such as Arnaud Lagardère. 

Above all, Sarkozy's flamboyant romance with— 
and recent marriage to—an Italian-French heiress, 
the former high fashion model and pop singer 
Carla Bruni, has irritated rather than charmed. His 
similarly beautiful and trendy second wife, Cécilia, 
had only a few months earlier terminated a long- 
running marital soap opera by leaving him (it was 
as if Josephine had dumped Napoleon). Sarkozy 


and Bruni’s first public outing as besotted lovers 
was, bizarrely, a turn at Euro-Disneyland outside 
Paris, followed by an escape:to Luxor and Sharm 
el Sheikh in Egypt (where they were put up at the 
villa of the Emir of Abu Dhabi) and a quick week- 
end in Petra (where they were hosted by Jordan's 
King Abdullah). The couple’s natural desire to 
share a bedroom before they were married became 
a small diplomatic cause célèbre. 

Such in-your-face behavior by a president 
embarrasses not only the French but France’s 
European partners as well, who have to wonder 
whether Sarkozy’s hyperactive, not to say hypo- 
manic, behavior might raise questions about his 
reliability. Before news of their wedding broke, one 
French commentator was provoked to suggest that 
“The sooner Nicolas marries Carla, the better.” 


DOMESTIC CHALLENGES 

Sarkozy's capacity to shake things up is affected 
by the current economic downturn. Although 
France's high unemployment has declined signifi- 
cantly over the past two years, from 10 percent to 8 
percent, the Chirac government left a legacy of deti- 
cits and slow growth. France’s economy, along with 
the other core-country European economies, has 
been struggling for years. The US economic melt- 
down, including the effects of the subprime mort- 
gage debacle, deepens Europe’s economic troubles. 

As a result, French economic growth, and thus 


` tax receipts, will be lower than projected. A govern- 


ment forecast of 2.5 percent growth this year was 
revised down to 2 percent—which was still opti- 
mistic—even before the Société Générale disaster, 
in which a trader at the bank was accused of losing 
$7.2 billion. Declines in financial markets combined 
with continued high interest rates will dampen busi- 
ness investment, thus slowing job creation. 

This is especially bad timing for a reformer with 
Sarkozy’s ambitions (though, of course, any presi- 
dent would be in the same situation). His reform 
strategy has been to attack on all fronts. His aim 
is to upend a corporatist, interlocked, and mutu- 
ally reinforcing web of entrenched interests and 
benefits (droits acquis) in order to foster a sense of 
inevitability about reforms that previous govern- 
ments failed to carry through in the face of strikes 
and street protests. ` 

Sarkozy is already achieving some success. A 
government that finally stood firm against simul- 
taneous, disruptive labor union strikes and univer- 
sity protests in the fall of 2007 won over a highly 
inconvenienced (and financially penalized) pub- 


lic to the view that small numbers of intransigent 
workers, for example train engineers, have no right 
to paralyze the entire French public transport sys- 
tem. A new law, broadly supported by the public, 
mandates minimum transport service even during 
strikes. In historical terms, the ideological prestige 
of strikes and the instinctive solidarity of French 
opinion with striking workers are slowly collaps- 
ing, and the opaque functioning of labor unions as 
a cartel of the employed against the unemployed is 
being clarified. 

Sarkozy's tactic has been to give compensatory 
advantages in exchange for agreement on basic 
reforms. Union rank and file are accepting a law 
establishing a private-sector Danish-style “flexicur- 
ity” system, including compromises on job protec- 
tion clauses, in exchange for expanded guarantees 
of government support in job retraining, pension 
portability, and other benefits. Union leaders have 
also accepted the 
principle of phas- 
‘ing out special pen- 
sion. deals awarded 
decades ago to peo-’ 
ple in particularly 
arduous, health- 
threatening job categories (railroad workers got 
such a deal at a time when the job included shovel- 
ing coal into engine boilers). 

Even France’s law mandating a 35-hour work- 
week: is heading for the dustbin of history. Opt-outs 
at the enterprise level are being expanded, even if 
the 35-hour week remains the national legal limit. 
In an economy heading toward recession, and fur- 
ther erosion of standards of living, Sarkozy’s mantra 
of “Work more to earn more” appears increasingly 
attractive—some are even trading in vacation days 
for cash. France’s leisure-oriented culture, and its 
sometimes Bonjour paresse! (Hello laziness!) men- 
tality on the job, may be on the way out. 


THE MULTICULTURAL REPUBLIC 

Sarkozy's reputation as a xenophobic hard-liner 
on immigration and France’s Muslim minority is 
an exaggeration. His campaign rhetoric did play 
to voters’ worries about urban violence and illegal 
immigration. A deliberate strategy, risky but plau- 
sible, it had the positive effect of winning so many 
voters away from Jean-Marie Le Pen’s National 
Front that Le Pen’s party is becoming, like the 
French Communist party before it, a rump political 
force. (The National Front is in the process of sell- 
ing its party headquarters for financial reasons.) 


Sarkozy has reshuffled the cards of European 
politics and Europe’s international influence. 
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With regard to illegal immigration, Sarkozy, the — 
former interior minister, is indeed a hard-liner, not 
only in France but at the level of the European 
Union (EU), where he wants stricter rules and 
stricter enforcement of borders. Leaks from inside 
the government indicate that he has set target quo- 
tas for expulsions of illegals. 

At the same time, however, Sarkozy has shown 
genuine solicitude for France’s Muslim population. 
He was instrumental in creating a public advocacy 
institution—the French Council of the Muslim 
Faith—to represent Muslim interests in public 
affairs, similar to the Representative Council of 
Jewish Institutions that organizes an official Jewish 
representation in French public life. His 2005 book, 
La République, les réligions, ’espoir (The Republic, 
Religions, and Hope), presents a thoughtful, lib- 
eral view of the difficult relations between reli- 
gious belief and the tenacious secularism of French 
political culture. 
He has for years . 
been one of the 
few French politi- 
cal leaders advo- 
cating affirmative 
action’ (“positive 
discrimination”), a T in relation to the French 
republican doctrine of category-blind equal treat- 
ment of citizens. | 

Sarkozy’s government is also the.most multicul- 
turalist in French history, with an unprecedented 
number of women and ethnic minorities in high 
office. Three important and very visible ministers 
are women of color with recent immigrant family 
origins: Justice Minister Rachida Dati; Deputy For- 
eign Minister for Human Rights Rama Yadé; and 
Deputy Minister for Urban Affairs Fadela Amara, 
one of the founders of the women’s organization 
Neither Whores nor Doormats. Of these ministers, 
Sarkozy says, ma have less neat to fail than any 
of the others.” 


A. MINI-REVOLUTION IN FOREIGN POLICY 

Sarkozy's foreign policy amounts, at least rhe- 
torically, to a mini-revolution. It is based on ambi- 
tions for greater French international influence 
and transatlantic harmony in the face of global 
terrorist threats and ongoing instability in Mus- 
lim countries. As a result, French foreign policy 
toward the United States has been turned upside 
down, France’s EU diplomacy has shifted into high 
gear, and France is active again in crises through- 
out the Greater Middle East. 
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“Jaime ’Amérique” (“I love America”): Remark- 
ably, Sarkozy says this to the French as well as to 
Americans. Against years of anti-Bushism and dis- 
dain for American ways, Sarkozy wants not only a 
closer Franco-American foreign policy alliance but 
also a rehabilitation of America’s cultural reputa- 
tion in France. 

In some sense, ee does “love” America, 
meaning America’s democratic traditions and its 
historical and military importance for France and 
Europe. Also, as with so many French young peo- 
ple of the 1950s and 1960s, his youth was satu- 
rated in American pop culture. Today, however, 
Sarkozy sees renewing ties with the United States 
as a kind of French national interest. And reha- 
bilitating America’s image in France also means 
rehabilitating France’s reputation in America. Pres- 
idential rhetoric can have traction, and Sarkozy’s 
pro-American references | 
amount to a strategy to 
de-demonize and de- 
dramatize America in 
the French vocabulary. 

While tilting toward 
the United States, France 
is also once again at the . 
center of European affairs. France will take over 
the European Council presidency from tiny Slo- 
venia on July 1, but already Paris is formulating 
the next EU agenda with new ideas and renewed 
enthusiasm for moving forward. The French are 
making proposals in the most difficult policy areas: 
the hornets nests of budget reform and Europe’s 
common agricultural policy; tighter EU-level coun- 
terterrorism and immigration policies; integration 
of defense industries and moving forward with 
the.EU’s common foreign and security policy; and 
energy security and global warming. 

Sarkozy has already had one considerable success 
in European diplomacy, having tipped the balance 
in concluding a new “mini-treaty” that will advance 
EU institutional reform after two years of morose- 
ness that followed the demise of the Constitutional 
Treaty in 2005. The mini-treaty takes up the most 
important institutional changes that the Constitu- 
tional Treaty would have created, including an EU 
foreign minister (reduced in title to “High Repre- 
sentative”), a European Council presidency with 
longer tenure and authority, and majority voting 
extended to many new policy subjects. French rati- 
fication is almost certain because Sarkozy will pres- 
ent the mini-treaty not in another referendum but-to 
a “Congress,” a joint House-Senate vote. 


France’s EU diplomacy has shifted into 
high gear, and France is active again in. 
crises throughout the Greater Middle East. 


With regard to'the EU economy, Sarkozy is 
continuing the usual French hectoring of the 
European Central Bank to lower interest rates. 
Successive French governments have wanted an 
EU “economic government,” meaning an expanded 
monetary brief for the European Central Bank to 
support growth and employment in addition to 
working against inflationary pressures. Sarkozy 
goes further, advocating some level of government 
interventionism in markets and some kinds of pro- 
tectionism for EU industries given “the globaliza- 
tion and commercialization of the world.” | 

Sarkozy is also proposing a new “Mediterranean 
Union,” with Turkey having a central position. 
Sarkozy’s opposition to full EU membership for 
Turkey is well known. The Mediterranean Union 
would have the advantage for him of consolidating 
Mediterranean country identities as separate from 
those of the EU, thus 
taking EU membership 
off the table for them 
and, most importantly, 
for Turkey. 

Ankara, however, is 
showing no interest, 
since its goal is precisely 
to join the EU as a full member. And Sarkozy is 
under pressure to think again about Turkey: Paris 
announced in January that France is not opposed 
in principle to further EU enlargement, and Sarkozy 
has promised to delete from the French constitu- 
tion Chirac’s amendment requiring that any new 
proposed EU membership go to referendum (belying 
Chirac’s public support of Turkey's aspirations). 

The issue of-whether Turkey should be an Eu 
member state is profoundly important for formu- 
lating both the final structure of.European inte- 
gration and Europe’s role in the global integration 
of Islamic countries into the modern world. The 
Turks will not be put off forever, and yet Turkish 
membership would change the character of the EU. 
France in any event will play a key.role in deciding 
the outcome, but what Paris will ultimately decide 
is far from clear. 


DEALING WITH RUSSIA 

. Resurgent Russia is arguably Europe's biggest 
security worry, but the problem is not some vague 
military threat. It is economic. During the cold 
war the Soviet Union represented a genuine conti- 
nental security danger. Today Russia poses, at the 
most, second-order political dangers in the form of 
neighborhood effects in Eastern European coun- 


tries (for example, Poland) that could develop as 
a result of Russia’s authoritarian-nationalist turn 
under President Vladimir Putin. The first-order 
challenge is the geoeconomic uncertainty inherent 
in the fact that Russia is a major supplier of the EU 
area’s energy requirements. 

Imports: from Russia’‘make up one-third of EU 
nations’ natural gas supplies and 29 percent of 
their oil supplies. Russia supplies about 25 percent 
of French natural gas requirements, as compared 
with 39 percent for Germany, 31 percent for Italy, 
43 percent for Poland, and 65 percent for Turkey. 
France depends much less than other European 
countries on Russian oil because so much of its 


electric grid (more than 75 percent) is powered by - 


nuclear energy, and because Norway, Saudi Arabia, 
and the United Kingdom are also major suppliers. 
European energy dependence on decisions 
made in Moscow was highlighted in early 2006 
when Russia bullied Ukraine and Moldova with a 
sudden interruption of gas exports after the two 
countries refused to pay large price increases. 
Supplies to Europe through the pipeline were 
_ immediately affected. Putin quickly promised 
that what had happened was purely a neighbor- 
hood problem and that Russia would be a_-reliable 
energy supplier to Europe (which is in Russia’s 
interest as well). Nevertheless, Russia’s potential 
for controlling prices and, in the worst scenarios, 
resorting to some kind of blackmail, was made 
clear. In contrast with Chirac’s reluctance to con- 
front Russia; today Paris, Washington, and Berlin 
are presenting a united front. 
. EU energy companies are still investing in Rus- 


sia. The French. company Total, for example, in - 


, July 2007 agreed.to form a consortium with Rus- 
sia’s gas monopoly Gazprom to develop one of 
the world’s largest natural gas deposits offshore in 
the Arctic. And the Dutch firm Gasunie recently 
entered into a partnership with Gazprom on the 
Nord Stream pipeline to be laid between Russia 
and Germany. 
Even so, diversifying away from Russii sup- 
plies is fundamental to Europe’s energy security. 
The EUs major but much-delayed Nabucco pipe- 
line project—which will import natural gas from 
Iran and Azerbaijan, shipping it through Turkish 
pipelines to southern and western Europe—is a 
case in point. The Nabucco project was delivered 
a-blow in January when Russia and Bulgaria con- 
cluded a $15 billion deal on the so-called South 
Stream project, a gas pipeline that will run under 
the Black Sea. Russian supplies will pass through 
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Bulgaria, thereby bypassing Turkey and giving Rus- 
sia substantial control over Bulgarian and Balkan 
gas supplies. 

Russia is a historic partner of the French, and 
Sarkozy is attempting a policy of two irons in the 
fire. He is openly critical of the authoritarian trend 
in Russia. On Kosovo, France doubtless will sup- 
port a declaration of independence from Serbia, 
following the German and American lead. Putin 
will not be pleased. At the’same time, Sarkozy 
alone among European leaders called Putin to con- 
gratulate him on his party’s landslide but corrupt 
victory in the December 2007 parliamentary elec- 
tions (placing the French president in a group with 
Iran's. Mahmoud Ahmadinejad). Moscow, however, 
has no doubts about the general American reorien- 
tation of French policy. | 

Sarkozy’s multitrack strategy toward Rus- 
sia—a combination of comity, commerce, and 
criticism—is typical of his foreign policy overall, 
as can be seen in his dealings, for example, with 
Iran, Syria, and Libya. While admonishing certain 
governments, France is simultaneously taking 
the lead in talking to everybody, in contrast to the . 
Bush administration’s simple stubbornness. This 
approach is giving France a special role in foreign 
policy among the European countries. 


OTHER HARD CASES 


In relation to Iran, Sarkozy has surprised people 
with an exceptionally hard line regarding Tehran’s 
nuclear intentions. (Chirac had been quoted off the 
record to the effect that “one or two Iranian bombs 
would not be disastrous.”) Lining up Paris with 
Washington, Sarkozy advocates increased sanc- 
tions and.determination to avoid having to choose 
between “an Iranian bomb and bombing Iran.” 

Paris wants, Tehran to understand that France 
must now be dealt with as a separate European 
diplomatic power. Embarrassed by the recent US 
National Intelligence Estimate that concluded Iran 
had dismantled its nuclear weapons program in 
the fall of 2003, France nevertheless leads Europe's 
confrontation of Tehran’s Shiite leadership and is 
even emerging as a guarantor of Sunni regimes in 
the Middle East. On a January trip to Arab coun- 
tries in the region, Sarkozy announced that France 
is setting up a military base in the United Arab 
Emirates—a small one, but facing Iran directly 
across the Persian Gulf. Two French civilian 
nuclear plants will be built in the Emirates, mak- 
ing a total of four in Arab states, with the others in 
Algeria and Libya. 
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France under Sarkozy is also increasingly con- 
fronting Islamist groups. For instance, France’s 
1,900-strong independent contingent in Afghani- 
stan will increase in size, and Paris is pondering 
how to help the United States disengage from Iraq 
without sending combat troops. France’s outstand- 
ing counterterrorism capabilities in Europe and 
beyond continue to set a standard. 

France, Sarkozy says, could even return to 
NATO’s integrated military command—if a new 
American president with a different view of 
Europe's significance were to accept European self- 
assertion within the alliance. 

Regarding the Middle East, Washington 
remains the key broker of Israeli-Palestinian nego- 
tiations, but France is now more active and influ- 
ential than it has been in many years. Sarkozy isa 
“friend of Israel.” Indeed, a number of new books 
indicate a renewal of French interest generally in 
Israel. France’s longstanding politique Arabe is less 
in evidence now, although French commercial 
interests in Arab countries remain fundamental. 
Sarkozy’s innovation is a new emphasis on Isra- 
el’s security requirements in any agreement that 
would create a Palestinian state, including guar- 
antees regarding the anti-Israeli Islamist groups 
Hamas and Hezbollah. 

The new French support for Israel is an 
important development, but in any case, Europe 
remains the most important source of aid to the 
Palestinian Authority. Following the November 
2007 Middle East summit in Annapolis, Mary- 
land, France hosted a December donors’ meeting 
of some 60 governments (including Arab govern- 
ments) at which $7.4 billion in new aid, much 
more than expected, was promised for the Pal- 
estinians. Meanwhile, although France’s historic 
influence in Lebanon declined long ago, Sarkozy 


has made France a diplomatic player again by cut- 


ting normal contacts with Syria until Damascus 
gives evidence that it has stopped blocking the 
election of a consensus president. 

A new way of dealing with Libya symbolizes the 
Sarkozy touch. In January Muammar el-Qaddafi 
arrived at the Elysée Palace with a fraternal hand- 
shake for the French president and his fist in the 
air for journalists, savoring a moment of diplo- 
matic triumph. Setting up his tent in the courtyard 
of a luxury Paris hotel, for five days Qaddafi saw 
the Paris sights, including the Louvre museum and 
the Versailles palace. 

The Parisian welcome for the Libyan leader, 
despite widespread criticism from human rights 


organizations, represented French legitimation of 
Tripoli’s tenuous return to international respect- 
ability—reciprocity for Libya’s cooperation in 
counterterrorism efforts; for giving up its nuclear 
weapons program in 2003; and for finally freeing a 
group of Bulgarian nurses and a Palestinian doctor 
who had spent years in Libyan jails.on trumped-up 
charges of infecting children with the HIV virus. 

The game of saving face was played: Sarkozy said 
he discussed human rights concerns with Qaddafi; 
the controversial guest insisted the phrase had not 
been mentioned. On. the day Qaddafi visited the 
Louvre, Sarkozy pointedly met with families of 
French victims of the 1989 terrorist bombing of a 
commercial airliner, for which Libya had been held 
responsible and had paid compensation. There was 
also a commercial aspect to the hospitality: the deal 
for a French-built nuclear power plant in Libya, 
and Libyan options on some French-built fighter 
aircraft that have not been selling well. - 


THE OLD DILEMMA 

Any ambitious French foreign policy faces the 
fact that the means do not usually match the ends. 
Charles de Gaulle himself could not resolve this 
dilemma and, as the political scientist Stanley Hoff- 
mann famously put it, Gaullism was always “more 
an attitude than a policy.” In this respect, Sarkozy's 
foreign policy success will require more than just 
political courage and enterprise. It has to be more 
than hyperactivity and enthusiasm. As with any 
world power, an influential French strategic pres- 
ence requires a strong economy and a military 
capacity sufficient to oblige France’s partners and 


- adversaries to take.the country seriously. 


This is why a strong alliance with a new Ameri- 
can president is vital: because France and Europe 
geostrategically cannot matter sufficiently by 
themselves. Whether French public opinion will 
support an activist strategic policy, and whether 
Sarkozy can rally the rest of Europe with more suc- 
cess than Blair did, are open questions. 

But France is central to Europe both geograph- 
ically and historically, especially when it works in 
tandem with. Germany. Paris is intrinsically better 
positioned to lead Europe than London is. The | 
Franco-German “motor” powered European inte- 
gration for decades, and French presidents, espe- 
cially de Gaulle and Francois Mitterrand, sought 
to play an independent role on the world stage. 
Sarkozy’s calculation is that France and Europe 
will achieve more by working with Washington 
than by working against it. He is right. . . m 
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Italy’s Choice: Reform or Stagnation 
MICHAEL CALINGAERT 





taly is one of the great success stories of the cal parties did not change, and the same parties 
post-World War II era. Indeed, a massive and individuals often reappeared in successive 
transformation of the country’s economy and governments. Significant changes have taken place 
society has taken place over the past 60 years. By in the political landscape over the past decade. Yet 
the end of the twentieth century, a nation thatin fragmentation and instability continue to reign, 
1958 was the least developed of the six found- albeit in a somewhat different way, and broad coali- 
ing members of the European Community had tions of both the center-right and the center-left 
achieved an economic miracle based on a dis- find it difficult, for a variety of reasons, to carry out 
tinctive brand of entrepreneurial development. It a coherent program of government. 
had become one of the world’s s leading industrial Italy’s political system is inherently weak for 
countries. Its reputation for fashion, food, and > institutional reasons. The country’s 1946 consti- 
flair was second to none. It is today a member of tution quite deliberately provided for a weak sys- 
the elite Group of Eight industrialized nations. tem of government, which was deemed necessary 
Yet, even as the outside world’s image of Italy has to prevent the recurrence of a strong—and perni- 
improved over the years, a number of fundamen- cious—government such as Italy had experienced | 
tal problems have’ remained persistent features of under Benito Mussolini. The constitution, for 
the national landscape. Italians have always been example, established two coequal houses of par- 
inclined to self-criticism and self-doubt. But increas- liament, both of which have to approve identical 
ingly outsiders, too, haye experienced exasperation texts of a bill for it to be enacted into law. Yet the 
at the country’s shortcomings, real and imagined. houses deliberate on legislation in total indepen- 
Thè fall of Romano Prodi’s 20-month-old govern- dence of each other—that is, without a mechanism 
ment in January, after the prime minister lost a vote for negotiation (as exists in the United States in 
of confidence in the Senate, was only the latest - the form of congressional conference committees). 
example of political dysfunction. Today, Italy faces Thus, proposed legislation must pass back and 
a range of acute and pressing challenges. Many Ital- forth from one house to the other until the two 
ians fear that these posé a threat to their country’s have agreed on identical versions. 
prosperity. and wellbeing. The citizens also question Further contributing to the cumbersomeness 
their political leadership's capacity to address the of the legislative process is the size of parliament. 
challenges, which stem largely from ongoing politi- With 315 senators and 630 deputies, the parlia- 
cal, economic, and demographic trends. ment is almost twice as large as the US Congress, 
though it represents a population about one-fifth 
DELIBERATELY WEAK as large as that of the United States. In addition, 
Political instability and fragmentation have the position of prime minister is relatively weak. 
been constants of the Italian scene through most The prime minister does not have the power to 
of the postwar period. Until recently governments dissolve parliament, as is the case in many other 
changed with bewildering frequency—lItaly has countries, whereas parliament can, as it did in Jan- 
had over 60 governments since the end of World uary, vote the prime minister out of office through 
War II—though often the leadership of the politi- a no-confidence vote. 
—— Another key factor in Italy’s political instability 
MICHAEL CALINGAERT is a visiting scholar at the Brookings is the voting system. Until the mid-1990s mem- 
Institution’s Center on the United States and Europe. : bers of parliament were elected under a system of 
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proportional representation. On one hand, that 
enabled party leaders to exercise control over the 


selection of candidates and their rank order on can-: 


didate lists (the higher on the list, the greater the 
chance of election). On the other hand, it resulted 
in many small parties’ gaining seats in parliament. 
Because proportional representation encourages 
coalition governments, the small parties have often 
exercised influence and power disproportionate to 
their numbers in parliament and the electorate as 
a whole. 

A major change was made in the electoral sys- 
tem in the 1990s following two referenda in which 
the public strongly supported eliminating propor- 


tional representation. For three-quarters of the | 


seats, the new system provided for election by plu- 
rality in single-member constituencies, while the 


remainder were left under proportional represen-- 


tation. But this reform 
was subsequently 
diluted by a return toa 
larger role for propor- 
tional representation. ` 
Then, weeks before the 
electoral mandate of 
Prime Minister Silvio 
Berlusconi's government was to end in early 2006, 
. his government pushed through another change. 
The new electoral system, based exclusively on 
proportional representation, ensures that a coali- 
tion of parties winning a plurality of the popular 
vote will gain a majority of seats. 

This system, intended to ensure the electoral 
_ success of the Berlusconi coalition, was adopted 
over the vociferous objections of the’ opposi- 
tion. Never before had an electoral change been 
implemented i in the absence of general consensus 
across the political spectrum. However, since such 
changes can be made by a simple act of parlia- 
ment, succeeding governments may also attempt 
to alter the electoral system for their own benefit. 
In fact, the possibility of further modifying the 
electoral system remains a key subject of political 
debate today. 


THE TWO-LEGGED STOOL | 
While the institutional background was chang- 
ing, so was the political constellation. The 1990s 
saw the implosion of Italy’s three major traditional 
parties—the Christian Democrats, the Socialists, 
and the Communists—and the disappearance 
of most of the country’s political old guard. The 
Christian Democrats, buffeted by far-reaching cor- 





Many immigrants are viewed as threats — 
to existing jobs, to public order, and to the 
established homogeneity of Italian society. 


“ruption scandals and the collapse of the Soviet 


threat, split into center-right and center-left par- 
ties (the parts adding up to considerably less than 
the former whole); the Socialists in effect went out 
of business; and the bulk of the former Commu- 
nists moved to embrace democratic socialism, first 
as the Democratic Socialist Party and then as the 
Democrats of the Left—though a sizable minority 
refused to give up their communist ideology and 
broke off from the rest of the party. The new player 
in Italian politics was Forza Italia (“Go Italy!”, 
the national football cheer), a center-right party 
formed in 1993 by Berlusconi, a political neophyte 
but Italy’s richest man. | 
Since the mid-1990s Italian politics has been 
dominated by two broad coalitions that have held 
power alternately. A center-right coalition, called 
the House of Freedoms, is led by Forza Italia and 
dominated by Ber- 
lusconi, who has exer- 
cised power unlike any 
other political figure in 
Italy's recent past. The 
other main members 
-of his coalition are the 
National Alliance (con- 
servative, descendents of thé Fascist Party, propo- 
nents of a strong role for the state, and concentrated 
in the less-developed south): the Northern League 
(centered in northern Italy, extremely critical of the 
north’s financial contribution to supporting south- 
ern Italy, xenophobic, and strongly supported by 
small business); and the Union of Christian and 
Center Democrats (that portion of the former Chris- 
tian Democratic Party that opted to join the right). 
These parties represent different interests and 
philosophies and, not surprisingly, they quar- 
reled often during their time in office from 2001 
to 2006. While Berlusconi served as prime minis- 
ter during that entire period—a record for political 
longevity in postwar Italy—he had to contend with 
squabbling coalition partners (usually the National 
Alliance and Northern League) and opposition to 
legislative proposals from one or another partner, 
which threatened to. bring down the government. 
Berlusconi was able to keep the coalition together, 
in part through his power and prestige, and also 
because recalcitrant politicians and parties recog- 
nized that they were better off in government than 
out of it. Nonetheless, disunity within the coalition 
limited the prime minister's ability to achieve—or 
willingness to fight for—important parts of his leg- 
islative program. : 


The center-left coalition, officially called the 
Union, which held power from April 2006 to Janu- 
ary 2008, is even more disparate. It includes nine 
parties, ranging from the far left (Communists, the 
harder-line Refoundation Communists, and the 
Greens) to the more “centrist” and larger parties 
(Democrats of the Left, mostly. former Commu- 
nists; and Daisy, mostly former Christian Demo- 
crats), plus a handful of small parties. Not only is 
this coalition broader than the center-right, but its 
leadership is weaker. Prime Minister Prodi, who 
headed the coalition until the recent collapse of the 
government, owed his position essentially to the 
fact that he was the most unifying figure among 
several power bases and individuals in the coali- 
tion. But he had no significant political base and 
thus had to negotiate constantly among the various 
forces and factions. An indication of the coalition’s 
weakness is the fact-that, in order to satisfy the 
many interests, Prodi headed a government with 
more than 100 ministers and deputy ministers. 

The government’ precariousness during its time 
in power also arose from the results of the 2006 elec- 
tion. The center-left coalition gained a solid majority 
in the Chamber of Deputies, where its slight edge in 


votes earned it a premium of seats under the new ~ 


electoral law. However, for constitutional reasons, 
-a different electoral system applied to the Senate, 
where the coalition ended up with a margin of just 
one seat. As a result, the government had to struggle 
to avoid defeats in the Senate—at the hands of one 
or more of its nominal supporters—on a series of 
issues ranging from economic reforms to the sta- 
tioning of Italian troops abroad. The government 
remained in power as long:as it did only because, 
on a number of occasions, it received the support of 
most of the’ seven senators appointed for life. 


RACE TO THE CENTER? 

One can see certain parallels R the 
center-right and center-left.coalitions. Their elec- 
toral strength is rather evenly balanced, each is 
internally weak and thus vulnerable to internal 
tensions, and smaller parties hold the power to 
influence and ultimately defeat either one. As a 


result, there is little stomach for—and great risk _ 


involved in—trying to bring about important; but 
necessarily controversial, legislation to address 
the problems facing Italy. Most Italian politicians 
focus on the short term. 

A further manifestation of political instability is 
the beginning of a process of internal réorganiza- 
tion and leadership change in the two coalitions. 
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Each is seeking to consolidate its constituent parts, 
to move toward the political center, and. to bring 
about generational change in coalition leadership. 

On the center-left this process is more advanced 
than on the center-right. The center-left’s two main 
coalition partners, the Democrats of the Left and 
Daisy, agreed in-late 2007 to merge into a single 
Democratic Party. In an effort to gain popular sup- 
port and buttress its democratic credentials, the 
new party organized a national election for party 
leader. The victor was the establishment candidate, 
Walter Veltroni, a popular and effective mayor of 
Rome who started his political career, as did most 
of the partys members, as a communist. With the 
fall of Prodi’s government, Veltroni has become the 
new face of the center-left. Veltroni, however, has 
not been tested as a national leader. His strong suit 
has been achieving consensus; his willingness and 
ability to enforce discipline remain to be seen. 

The intention of the Democratic Party’s founders 
is to remove from the coalition’s neck the albatross 


of the far left parties and to form a more centrist 
‘coalition that includes some elements of the center- 


right. Such a coalition might develop—certainly, 
parts of the Berlusconi coalition are restive—but it 
is no foregone conclusion. 

The situation on the center-right is even less 
clear-cut. Relations among the coalition partners 
are often tense. Parties and politicians have been 
looking to the post-Berlusconi era and trying to 
position themselves to gain advantage. Some sym- 
pathy exists for establishing a centrist coalition; 
the likeliest scenario is that the former Christian 


_ Democrats in the center-right might join a cen- 


ter bloc. Some elements of Forza Italia and the 
National Alliance who are dissatisfied with Ber- 
lusconi’s leadership style also support the idea. 

- However, the collapse of the Prodi government 
has changed the dynamics of the situation. It had 
been widely believed that Berlusconi had reached 
the end of his political career after dominating the 
scene for almost 15 years. Yet there is no credible 
heir apparent on the center-right. Indeed, Ber- 
lusconi is running again for prime minister, this 
time against the Democratic Party leader, Veltroni, 
who has resigned as Rome’s mayor to focus on the 
campaign. Elections are scheduled for April. 


FROM LEADER TO LAGGARD 

Italy’s economic challenges are as pressing 
today as its political challenges. This was not 
always so. The Italian economic miracle began in 
the early postwar years. Led by industrial growth, 
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particularly in the north, the economy grew at a 
brisk pace. By the mid-1980s, Italy’s per capita 
gross domestic product (GDP) exceeded that of 
the United Kingdom (though not for long). While 
government-controlled enterprises were promi- 
nent in this growth, the bedrock of the Italian 
economy—and a major reason for its success— 
was the prevalence of small, mostly family-owned 
firms. Italian companies on average are the small- 
est in Western Europe; over four-fifths of them 
employ fewer than 10 people. Small businesses 
prospered by developing niche specializations, 
primarily in consumer goods, and their success 
was attributable in large part to imagination, 
innovation, and adaptability. 

A key ingredient was also the prevalence of 
“industrial districts’—clusters of firms located near 
one another, engaged in different aspects of pro- 
ducing the same or related products, and involv- 
ing elements of both cooperation and competition. 
In many sectors Italy gained a substantial share of 
the world market, and 
it maintained its export 
competitiveness by deval- 
uing the lira when circum- 
stances required it. 

By the 1990s and into 
the 2000s, however, Italy 
had become more of an economic laggard than a 
leader. GDP growth had fallen toward the bottom 
of the European scale. Average annual growth was 
1.4 percent over the decade from 1995 to 2005, 
and it hovered close to zero from 2002 to 2005. 


Delivering a sharp blow to Italian national pride, — 


the Organization for Economic Cooperation and 


Development (OECD) determined at the end of © 


2007 that Spain’s per capita GDP had overtaken 
that of Italy. Unemployment in Italy exceeded 
10 percent from 1996 to 2000, and although it 
dropped sharply by 2006, unemployment among 
youth, at 23 percent, remained the highest in 
Europe. During this period, Italian exports have 
faced intense competition, particularly from Asia, 
in an increasingly open trading system. Between 
1993 and 2006, Italy’s exports of goods and ser- 
vices lost over one-third of their share of the 
world market. 


LOSING ITS EDGE 

The economic difficulties facing Italy are not 
new; many have existed for years. Italy did not 
rise on a smooth trajectory to an economic high 
point only to plummet, equally smoothly, to sub- 


A shrinking workforce will be called on 
to support a growing corps of retirees. 


par performance. The country’s economy has 
always had its strong points and weak points. The 
problem is that efforts to address the weaknesses 
have been insufficient. 

For the past two decades Italy has struggled to 
bring its public finances under control. Starting in 
the 1980s the budget deficit rose sharply, exceed- 
ing 10 percent of GDP in that decade. As a result, 
Italy's public debt soared, jumping from about 30 
percent of GDP in the mid-1960s to over 120 per- 
cent of GDP in the mid-1990s, and remaining over 
100 percent since then. 

Controlling public spending has been a continu- 
ing problem. Italy’s: social expenditures are high, 
and they are weighted toward protecting work- 
ing people as opposed to helping job seekers and 
others in need. Pressures for increased spending 
are strong, and governments have looked more 
to increased revenue than to spending reductions 
to manage the government's finances. But reve- 
nue collection has long suffered from widespread 
underreporting of income, 
particularly by profes- 
sionals and small busi- 
nesses. A further problem 
has been the devolution 
of public spending in cer- 
tain categories (such as- 
health care) to regional governments, which are 
not accountable to the central government that 
provides the funds. 

Italy, meanwhile, has lost some of its competitive 
edge. Labor productivity growth, following reason- 
ably strong results from 1985 to 1995, dropped to 
under 1 percent annually between 1995 and 2000, 
and productivity actually declined from 2001 to 
2006. The International Monetary Fund calls Italy’s 
current productivity gap with France and Germany 
“striking.” At the same time, Italy has been slow to 
shift resources that are now concentrated in sectors 
sensitive to low-cost competition into areas that 
are less so; such as high-tech goods and services. 
This shift is impeded in part by the relatively low 
skill base in Italy. The OECD calls the widespread 
lack of formal qualifications beyond compulsory 


_ schooling “a major weakness for Italy.” 


To a significant degree, Italy’s economic diffi- 
culties also stem from overregulation and insuf- 
ficient competition in labor and product markets. 
On the labor side, the legal regime for protecting 
workers’ rights permits little flexibility in the hir- 
ing, firing, and movement of workers, creating a 
disincentive to hiring additional staff. The World 


Bank’s 2008:“Doing Business” survey lists Italy 
well below the OECD average in indices covering 
difficulty of hiring, difficulty of firing, and jae 
ity of employment. 

On the product side, heavy n is the 
norm. According to the World Bank survey, which 
assesses 178 countries, Italy ranks 53rd in ease of 
doing business, 65th in ease of starting a business, 
and 155th in ease of enforcing contracts. In many 
businesses and professions, the government sets 
barriers to new entrants and imposes other restric- 
tions to competition. This also holds true for the 
retail sector. 


A SPOTTY FISCAL RECORD 

Italy’s political leaders have long been aware . of 
these problems and, beginning in the early 1990s, 
have sought to address at least some of them. The 
most far-reaching of these efforts was the success- 
ful campaign for Italy to be among the founder- 
members of the EU’s Economic and Monetary 
Union (EMU). The EMU, which came into effect in 
1999, is the common monetary regime for member 
countries (originally 12, now 15) that includes a 
single currency (the euro), the European Central 
Bank, and the Growth and Stability Pact, which 
imposes limits on member states’ budgetary defi- 
cits and public debt. 

While Italy thus lost its ability to devalue the lira 
to keep exports competitive—a significant policy 
tool—membership in the EMU has brought distinct 
benefits. Inflation in Italy has declined to levels 
below the average for the Eurozone. High inter- 
est rates, reflecting exchange rate risk, dropped 
sharply once the lira was replaced by the euro, thus 
reducing the heavy cost of servicing the national 
debt. Furthermore, provisions of the Growth and 
Stability Pact created new pressures on the govern- 
ment to exercise fiscal restraint. 

Nonetheless, Italy's record on fiscal restraint and 
debt reduction has been spotty, as governments 
have struggled to keep the budget deficit below the 
prescribed limit of 3 percent of GDP and to place 
public debt on a steady downward path. Good 
progress was made during the run-up to EMU mem- 
bership from 1992 to 1997. However, Italy’s perfor- 
mance has been less stellar since then, reflecting 
in particular-political pressures on spending. The 
country exceeded the EMU’s budget deficit limit 
from 2003 to 2006 before returning, with a signifi- 
cant drop in the deficit, to compliance in 2007.. 

A more recent improvement has been a sharp 
increase in public revenues, partly the result of 
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remarkable progress in combating tax evasion. 


However, the government can be criticized for 
devoting to public debt reduction an insufficient 
portion of the increased revenue and of the savings 
that have been realized from lower interest servic- 
ing payments. Today Italy remains one of the most 
indebted countries in the EU. 

A major component of government expenditures 
is pensions. Italy has the highest ratio of pension 
expenditures to GDP among EU countries. Amount- 
ing to 14 percent in 2006, outlays are forecast to 
rise to 17 percent of GDP by 2035 if adjustments 
are not made for increasing life expectancy. Since 
the early 1990s governments have grappled with 
this issue, which arouses understandably strong 
emotions. The labor unions have fought efforts to 
reduce current benefits. Their slogan, “Don’t touch 
pensions,” is a powerful and popular rallying cry. 

Nevertheless, a series of laws—enacted start- 


ing in 1992 and continuing through 2004—have 


brought about significant reforms to the pension 


regime. Most important, 1995 legislation began 


transforming public pensions from a defined- 
benefit to a defined-contribution system (that is, 
tying pensioners’ benefits more closely to their 
contributions). The 2004 law established a time- 
table for raising the age for pension eligibility. 
Further progress was not made under the Prodi 
government, however, because of strong pressure 
from its left wing and from labor unions. 


REFORM EFFORTS 

Significant changes have taken place in labor 
markets as a result of legislation enacted under 
Prodi (in 1997, during his first term as prime 
minister) and under Berlusconi (in 2003). These 
measures ended the public monopoly on job place- 
ment (which required that firms of a minimum size 
hire new employees through a public agency) and 
eased the conditions under which temporary work 
is permitted. The introduction of these measures 
coincided with a significant drop in unemploy- 
ment—from over 10 percent in 2000 to under 7 
percent in 2006. It is estimated that the majority 
of new hires during this period were made under 
“flexible employment” contracts and that such 
contracts reduced labor costs by about 20 percent. 
Not surprisingly, the labor unions and the coali- 
tion’s left wing have criticized liberalization in 
the labor market and pressed for steps to make 
employment more “stable” and less “precarious.” 

Efforts to reduce the myriad restrictions affecting 
the business sector have been sporadic and, on the 
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whole, of limited effectiveness, though progress was | 


made under the Berlusconi government in easing 
start-up procedures and reducing the time required 
to launch new businesses. More significantly, the 
Prodi government introduced an extensive regula- 
tory liberalization program. Contained in two pack- 
ages, the reforms included provisions deregulating 
the issuance of taxi licenses, permitting the sale of 
over-the-counter drugs outside of pharmacies, abol- 
ishing minimum fees for lawyers and notaries, and 
facilitating the portability of bank accounts. Though 
consumers welcomed the reforms, many aspects 
of them met with strong opposition from affected 
interests—which, unlike consumers, are well rep- 
resented in parliament—and the government was 
forced to dilute some parts of the initiative. ' 

Starting in 1992 Italy undertook a far-reaching 
privatization program. Fifteen years ago, 12 of 
Italy’s largest 20 firms 
were state-owned. 
These firms were con- 
centrated in industry, 
utilities, telecommu- 
nications, and bank- . 
ing. Functioning as 
legal monopolies 
and enjoying exclu- 
sive concessions, the vast majority of state-owned 
enterprises were unprofitable. However, 80 major 
privatizations representing about 125 billion euros 
in assets were carried out between 1992 and 2005 
(at which point privatization virtually ended). In 
some cases the state withdrew completely; in oth- 
ers it reduced its role to a minority stake, albeit at 
times retaining control through a “golden share” 
(allowing it to outvote other shareholders in spec- 
ified circumstances). 

In the short term, the proceeds of sible asset 
sales contributed significantly to reducing the 
budget deficit and government debt. The longer- 
term significance is less clear, however, because 
liberalization of these sectors has not occurred 
with the same intensity as privatization. As a 
result, increases in market competition and eco- 
nomic efficiency have not been as marked as they 
might have been. 

One bright spot has been the banking sector. 
Over the past decade, Italy's traditionally underde- 
veloped and inefficient banking system has seen 
significant improvement, particularly because of 
widespread consolidation and privatization. The 
process was accelerated two years ago with the 
appointment of a new Central Bank governor, 


Today’s Italy is characterized by a search 
for short-term fixes and by a fierce defense 
_ of the privileges enjoyed by individuals, 

families, ofganizations, and groups. 


Mario Draghi, who has promoted competition and 
openness in the sector, notably by dropping the 
central bank’s previous objections to takeovers of 
Italian banks by foreign institutions. 


LIVE LONG—BUT PROSPER? 

In addition to the political and economic weak- 
nesses already described, Italy also faces serious, 
long-term demographic challenges. A low birth 
rate and high life expectancy have combined to 
create a declining and aging population. This 
means that a progressively smaller number of 
people in the workforce are called on to funda 
rising pension obligation. Exacerbating this prob- 
lem is Italians’ relatively low level of participation 
in the workforce. | 

Italy's birth rate is one of the lowest in Europe. 
The reproduction rate is far below that which 
would produce an 
increase in population. 
In fact, it is estimated 
that Italy’s population, 
now about 58 mil- 
lion, will decline to 
45 million by 2050. 
The us Census Bureau 
estimates that Italy’s 
working population will fall 12 percent by 2030, 
compared to a Western European average decline 
of 8 percent and a rise in the United States of 10 
percent. Meanwhile, life expectancy in Italy is 
among the highest in Europe, and the country has 
one of the continent's oldest populations. 

Overall workforce participation of working-age 
Italians is estimated at 63 percent—among the low- 
est in Europe and considerably less than the EU 
average of 71 percent. This applies particularly to 
women, 50 percent of whom are represented in the 
workforce (compared to an EU average of 63 per- 
cent). The OECD reports that 30 percent of Italian 
women over 50 years old are employed in a work- 
place, compared to 65 percent in the United States. 

In addition, Italians leave the workforce at a 
relatively early age. According to data from the 
International Labor Organization, only about 45 
percent of Italians who are 55 to 59-years old work. 
This figure drops to under 20 percent for Italians 
between 60 and 64 years old. (The comparable fig- 
ures for the United States are 75 percent and 50 
percent.) The early retirement trend reflects in part 
a relatively generous pension regime. But it also 
reflects disincentives in the tax and pension sys- 
tems. According to one estimate, the “implicit tax” 


on continuing to work into one’s late 50s in Italy 
‘(through foregone pension payments and addi- 
tional pension taxes) is almost 50 percent. 
Whatever the causes of the problem, the finan- 
cial implications are stark. A shrinking workforce 
will be called on to support a growing corps of 
retirees. The OECD forecasts that, if present trends 
continue, the ratio of non-working to working Ital- 


ians, now about 135:100, will rise to over 200:100,° 


the highest level among OECD nations. 

A further factor affecting economic output is 
the average number of hours that people work. 
According to OECD statistics, Italian employees 
work about 200 fewer hours annually than their 
American counterparts (though more than the 
French or the Germans). In 1960 the figures were 
approximately equal. 

Although these trends point to increasing finan- 
cial problems that cannot be readily overcome, one 
potential short- to medium-term remedy is immi- 
gration—a phenomenon that has become increas- 
ingly significant in Italy. Historically, Italy has been 
a land from which people emigrated; particularly 
in the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. 
However, Italy’s growing prosperity—combined 
with its relatively unprotected sea borders and an 
increasing ease of travel for people from less devel- 
oped countries seeking economic betterment-—has 
attracted rising numbers of immigrants. Some are 
legal and some are not. g 

According to one estimate, non-Italians living in 
Italy number over 3.5 million, a figure that includes 


about 1 million Muslims. This is a relatively small. 


number relative-to Italy’s population of 58 million 
(or compared to immigrant populations in some 
other European countries), but the influx of immi- 
grants has created tensions. Italians are tradition- 
ally a hospitable and compassionate people, and 
thus many immigrants were initially welcomed, or 
at least tolerated. As the numbers have increased, 
however, a backlash has developed. Many immi- 
grants are viewed as threats—to existing jobs, to 
‘public order, and to the established homogene- 


~~ 
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ity of Italian society. In fact, the Italians’ negative 
attitude toward immigration is the most intense 
among the 47 countries recently polled by the Pew 
Global Attitudes Project. These developments have 
political ramifications, and Italy is trying to bal- 
ance the economic benefits (if not imperatives) of 
welcoming immigrants and integrating them into 
Italian society with an effort to weed out unconge- 
nial elements. 


NO GUARANTEES 

Pundits in recent years have written off Italy as 
moribund, declining, or worse. Yet Italy contin- 
ues to confound, showing resilience, adaptability, 
and—in many respects—success in the face of sig- 
nificant challenges. Categorical judgments about 
Italy are often misplaced. Certainly, one should 
avoid the temptation to assume the worst: in this 
case, that Italy is doomed to lose out, gradually or 


‘otherwise; in a fast-changing world. 


Nevertheless, the severity of Italy’s ongoing 
problems should not be underestimated. Like 
other countries in a globalizing world, Italy is less 


_ -protected from outside forces than at any time in 


the recent past, and the willingness and ability of 
its political and economic actors to address the 
nation’s challenges have proved in many cases 
inadequate. Today’s Italy is unfortunately charac- 
terized by a search for short-term fixes and by a 
fierce defense of the privileges enjoyed by individ- 
uals, families, organizations, and groups. This does 
not bode well for the country’s future. - 

Probably the best hope for Italy is that a way 
will be found in the coming years, if not months, 
to bring about a reorientation of the political land- 
scape, in which the center-right and center-left 
coalitions shed some of their more troublesome 
supporters and move toward .the center, whether 
together or not. If this happens, ‘prospects for Ita- 
ly’s: making progress in addressing its.economic 
problems will be significantly enhanced. Other- 
wise, continued political stalemate threatens to 
condemn Italy to stagnation, if not decline. a 
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Ukraine’s Orange Evolution 
MARK KRAMER | 


kraine, despite its widespread corruption 

and many other lingering problems, has 

made good progress in the past few years 
toward establishing a democratic system and a 
market economy that will eventually pave the 
way for the country’s membership in the Euro- 
pean Union. Even as neighboring Russia has been 
moving toward an authoritarian and stultify- 
ing political system, Ukraine has been achieving 
impressive, albeit still fragile, advances toward 
Western-style democracy. 

Ukraine now has free, fair, and meaningful elec- 
tions with ample competition. The outcomes are 
uncertain until the votes are cast. The mass media 
provide a crucial independent check on the goy- 
ernment by featuring lively discussions of politi- 
cal issues and exposés of official malfeasance. The 
most prominent politicians and the major politi- 
cal parties no longer see a need to destroy their 
opponents. They realize that if their own parties 
are removed from power at some point, they will 
have a good chance of regaining power at a later 
stage. All of this stands in remarkable contrast to 
the authoritarian resurgence in Russia. 


THE TURNING POINT 

This democratic progress in Ukraine is still pre- 
carious, but the gains of the past few years mark 
a dramatic turnaround. Four years ago, Ukraine 
seemed hopelessly stuck in a political morass. The 
president at that time, Leonid Kuchma, had been 
in office since mid-1994. He had been implicated 
in a series of corruption scandals and was accused 
of ordering (or at least condoning) the murder and 
intimidation of journalists and political opponents. 
Kuchma had clamped down on the mass media, 
especially television. He had also brought Ukraine 
under greater Russian influence, turning over 
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entire industries to Russian control. Although the 
Ukrainian constitution bars presidents from serv- 
ing more than two consecutive terms, Kuchma had 
persuaded the Constitutional Court to issue a rul- 
ing in December 2003 allowing him to run fora 
third term in the fall 2004 elections. 

The court’s decision provoked strong criticism 
both in the West and:at home. Kuchma eventually 
realized that his extremely low popularity might 
make it difficult for him to win even a fraudu- 
lent election. Thus, he set out to orchestrate the 
election of one of his cronies, Viktor Yanukovych, 
who was also supported strongly by the Russian 
government. The first round of the presidential 
elections in October 2004 was preceded by a 
series of “dirty tricks,” including the dioxin poi- 
soning of Yanukovych’s main opponent, Viktor 
Yushchenko, whose campaign emphasized the 
need for rapid democratization. 

In the lead-up to the final round of voting on 
November 21, 2004, Yanukovych’s campaign 
received extensive political and financial back- 
ing from Russian authorities. Russian President 
Vladimir Putin was so anxious to see Yanukovych 
elected, and so confident about the outcome of 
what he knew would be a rigged vote tally, that 
he publicly congratulated: Yanukovych on his “vic- 
tory” well before the ballots had been counted. ` 

But events did not work out the way Putin had 
hoped. The heavy-handed attempts to rig the elec- 
tion, far from ensuring victory for Yanukovych, 
became a catalyst for momentous political change. 
After reports began circulating about systematic 
electoral fraud and voter intimidation, mass pro- 
tests erupted in Kiev and other major cities. Yanu- 
kovych’s claim of victory and his efforts to organize 
a new government fueled the demonstrations, and 
demands for a new election quickly escalated into 
the peaceful “Orange Revolution.” 

In the face of the burgeoning unrest, the 
supreme court ultimately broke with the official 
line and ruled that the elections had been fraudu- 


lent and would be annulled. When a new runoff 
election was held under close domestic and inter- 
national scrutiny on December 26, Yushchenko, 
who had been one of the main champions of the 
Orange Revolution, easily defeated Yanukovych. 
Yushchenko was inaugurated as president on Janu- 
ary 23, 2005, to great public acclaim. 


POLITICAL TURBULENCE 

Yushchenko’s record in office since then has 
been mixed, and political turbulence remains the 
norm. The rule of law is still largely absent, and 
some tension between ethnic communities persists, 
especially over the emotional question of whether 
Russian should be accorded the status of a second 
official language, alongside Ukrainian. (Ethnic 
Russians now account for only around 17 percent 
of Ukraine’s total population, but a significant 
number of ethnic Ukrainians also still use Rus- 
sian as their primary language.) Yet, despite these 
problems, the overall 
trend has been posi- 
tive. Ukraine since the 
Orange Revolution has 
moved steadily away 
from its Soviet past. 

Before the December 
2004 runoff election, 
Yushchenko pledged that if he won the presidency 
he would appoint a charismatic leader of the 
Orange Revolution, Yulia Tymoshenko, as prime 
minister. Tymoshenko took office as prime min- 
ister the day after Yushchenko’s inauguration, but 
over the next several months she and Yushchenko 
clashed over numerous matters, both substan- 
tive and political. Frictions also emerged within 
Tymoshenko’s government, and several senior offi- 
cials (some with close ties to Yushchenko) resigned 
amid mutual accusations of corruption and other 
misdeeds. The tensions reached a head in Septem- 
ber 2005, when Yushchenko criticized Tymoshen- 
ko’s performance and. dissolved her: government, 
ushering in a period of uncertainty in the lead-up 
to parliamentary elections in March 2006. 

The dissolution of Tymoshenko’s government 
merely underscored what was already obvious— 
that the previously united Orange coalition had 
become riven by discord. The bickering caused 
widespread discontent, giving Yanukovych an 
opportunity to stage a comeback. His party, the 
Party of Regions, won the largest.share of the 
vote in the March 2006 parliamentary elections, 
32 percent. The bulk of the vote for the Party of 


Tymoshenko, despite her earlier 
populism, has pledged to move ahead 
with a bold program of economic reform. 
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Regions came from the eastern and southern parts 
of Ukraine, where large populations of ethnic Rus- 
sians and Russian-speaking Ukrainians reside, but 
the party also did better than expected in the west- 
ern and northern regions, which are inhabited pre- 
dominantly by ethnic Ukrainians. 

Coming in a distant second was the coalition of 
parties organized for the elections by Tymoshen- 
ko—the Yulia Tymoshenko Bloc—which earned 
about 22 percent of the vote. Yushchenko’s party, 
Our Ukraine, won only 14 percent, a clear sign of 
public restiveness. Because people’s hopes had been 
raised so high in the aftermath of the Orange Revo- 
lution, the sluggish and uneven pace of change in 
2005 and early 2006 was bound to spark this sort 
of reaction. 

For several weeks after the election, the 
Tymoshenko Bloc and Our Ukraine sought to 
form a coalition with Ukraine’s Socialist Party that 
would keep Yanukovych’s Party of Regions out of 
power. But these efforts 
collapsed when the 
Socialists reneged on 
a tentative agreement 
and formed a major- 
ity coalition with the 
Party of Regions and 
the Communist Party. 
Meanwhile, as acrimony and mutual allegations 
of wrongdoing continued to divide the Tymosh- 
enko Bloc and Our Ukraine, Yushchenko agreed 
in early August 2006 to appoint Yanukovych as © 
prime minister. He pledged that Our Ukraine 
would cooperate with Yanukovych as long as the 
prime minister did not impede the president’s con- 
duct of foreign policy. Neither side was enthusi- 
astic about this makeshift approach, but the lack 
of viable alternatives enabled Yanukovych to take 
office on August 4. 

The uneasy cooperation between Yushchenko 
and Yanukovych did not last long. In early Octo- 
ber 2006, Our Ukraine announced that it would 
join the opposition, working against Yanukovych’s 
government. Over the next several months, tensions 
between Yushchenko and Yanukovych mounted, 
and in early April 2007 Yushchenko dissolved the 
parliament and ordered new parliamentary elec- 
tions. The Party of Regions immediately put up 
a legal challenge to Yushchenko’s action, citing 
changes that had been made to the Ukrainian con- 
stitution shortly after the Orange Revolution. As the 
court proceedings became delayed by numerous 
appeals and outside events, Yushchenko and Yanu- 
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kovych finally reached agreement to hold new elec- 
tions on September 30, 2007. 

In those elections, the Party of Regions again 
won the largest share of the vote, with 34 percent. 
But the Tymoshenko Bloc ran close behind, gain- 
ing 31 percent—a dramatic increase over the par- 
ty’s showing in the March 2006 elections. The two 
Orange parties—the Tymoshenko Bloc and Our 
Ukraine—together gained a slender majority of 
seats in the new legislature, with 228 out of 450. In 
mid-October 2007 the two parties announced that 
they would seek to form a new government, but 
another several weeks of bargaining were required 
before a pact was signed on November 29, promis- 
ing to restore Tymoshenko to the prime minister's 
post. Tymoshenko fell short in the initial parliamen- 
tary vote on her nomination—a sign of how tenu- 
ous the Orange majority in the legislature was. But 
in a second vote, on December 18, her nomination 
was approved by a one-vote margin. 


“NO TURNING BACK” 

Thus, in 2008, the Orange coalition is back in 
charge of the Ukrainian government. Tymosh- 
enko has pledged to fight corruption vigorously 
through a series of administrative reforms, and 
to adopt measures that will solidify democratic 
institutions. Whether her tiny majority in the 
parliament will enable her to achieve these goals 
remains to be seen, of course. Governments in 
Ukraine since 2004 have not been notable for 
their longevity, and the Orange coalition could 
easily break apart again. 

Nonetheless, it is now clear that competitive 
politics and democratic elections have become 
the norm in Ukraine—a development that has. not 
gone over well in Moscow. Putin and other senior 
Russian officials have repeatedly referred to the 
disorderly political scene in Ukraine as “chaos” 
and “dangerous instability,” contrasting it to what 
they regard as admirable “stability” and “predict- 
ability” in Russia. Their denigration of the legacy 
of the Orange Revolution has more to do with 
Putin’s domestic priorities than with anything 
in Ukraine per se. The Russian authorities were 
deeply unnerved by the Orange Revolution, and 
they are determined to prevent any such occur- 
rence in Russia. By. portraying the situation in 
' Ukraine in an unfavorable light, they hope to con- 
vince ordinary Russians that Orange-style protests 
in Russia would simply make things worse. 

Yet, regardless of the view in Moscow, the politi- 
cal reality in Ukraine now seems conducive to 


democratic progress. The September 2007 elec- 
tions showed that all the major parties, especially 
the Tymoshenko Bloc, have broadened their geo- 
graphic appeal, largely ending the regional splits 
that had earlier typified the electorate. (The east- 
west divide in Ukraine was never as stark as some 
commentators—especially in Moscow—claimed, 
and it has now diminished even further.) Ukrai- 
nian politics over the past few years has been char- 
acterized by democratic give-and-take and peaceful 
changes of power. 

The new milieu in Ukraine was summed up well 
a few days after the September 2007 elections by a 
youth leader in Yanukovych’s party, Yurii Miroshny- 
chenko, who said that “we [in the Party of Regions] 
will just need to accept the outcome... . We can 
work in the opposition, and [Tymoshenko’s] return 
to office will not be a tragedy for us. The most 
important thing is that Ukraine is moving in the 
right direction. .. . There is no turning back.” 


REFORM PAYS OFF 

In the 1990s, Ukraine suffered a precipitous 
economic decline, stemming in part from disas- 
trous economic conditions inherited from the 
Soviet regime (hyperinflation, rampant shortages, 
and severe macroeconomic instability) and in part 
from egregious corruption and mismanagement 
under the first two post-Soviet presidents, Leonid 
Kravchuk and Kuchma. Periodic attempts to embark 
on economic reforms were stillborn, and corrup- 
tion became so endemic that Ukraine each year was 
listed among the world’s “most corrupt countries” in 
rankings compiled by Transparency International. 

Not until the end of the 1990s did the situation 
begin to turn around. Kuchma, observing the con- 
sequences of Russia’s August 1998 financial crash 
and having seen his country experience nearly a 
decade of grave economic decline, appointed at 
the end of 1999 a reformist government with Yush- 
chenko as prime minister. The new government 
carried out drastic economic changes, including 
the elimination of hundreds of unfair subsidies and 
tax exemptions, the privatization of many large 
firms, the deregulation of land ownership, and 
the adoption of a new tax system. These changes 
helped produce 6 percent growth in 2000 and an 
average of 7.6 percent annual growth from 2001 
through 2007. a 

‘The economic reforms continued for nearly a 
year and a half—until Kuchma’s wealthy support- 
ers in the business community, who had lost some 
of their privileges as a result of the reforms, con- 


vinced him in April 2001 to replace Yushchenko’s 
government. By then, however, the radical mea- 
sures that had been enacted in 2000 and early 
2001 were firmly enough in place to provide a 
basis for solid economic performance, even before 
the Orange Revolution fundamentally changed the 
political situation. 

Ukraine’s economy in recent years has been one 
of the fastest-growing in Europe. In both 2006 and 
2007, annual growth exceeded 7 percent. Since 
2000, living standards have risen.more swiftly in 
Ukraine than in Russia, which itself has enjoyed 
sustained growth. Moreover, in Ukraine, unlike in 
_ Russia, economic growth cannot be attributed to 
increases in world prices for oil and natural. gas. 
Ukraine’s reserves of natural gas are modest, and 
its coal and nuclear power industries are deeply 
troubled (though the country has profited from 
higher prices for steel, which it exports to the EU): 

After the Orange Revolution, economic reform 
initially made little headway and indeed was set back 
for a while. Tymosh- 
enko during her first 
term as prime minis- 
ter embraced a popu- 
list economic agenda, 
advocating higher 
wage subsidies, price 
controls on key goods, and the renationalization of 
certain large companies, beginning with the giant 
Kryvorizhstal steel mill. Large private firms, facing 
the uncertainties surrounding possible renational- 
ization, held off on much-needed investments. 

The result was that economic growth dropped 
to only 2.6 percent in 2005. Meanwhile, inflation 
surged to 13.5 percent in 2005, up from an aver- 
age of only 5 percent a year in 2002-2004. The 


temporary curtailment of Ukraine’s exceptionally | 


brisk economic growth was one of the major fac- 
tors that sparked public discontent with the. unt 
post-Orange government. 

Since then, however, economic reform has got- 
ten back on track, and rapid economic growth 


has resumed. Yanukovych’s government, for all 
its atavistic rhetoric, turned out to be pragmatic’ 


on economic issues and moved ahead with impor- 
tant reforms needed to qualify Ukraine for entry 


into the World Trade Organization (WTO) and for 


eventual membership in the EU. In November 2006 
the Ukrainian parliament approved a major piece 
of wTo-related legislation with the adoption of a 
law that‘allows foreign banks to open branches 
in Ukraine. In May 2007 the political uncertainty 


The rule of law is still largely absent, and some 
tension between ethnic communities persists. 
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that followed Yushchenko’s contested dissolution 
of Yanukovych’s government did not prevent the 
parliament from pushing ahead with other laws 


‘needed to gain entry into the WTO. 


Although Yanukovych himself often seemed 
ambivalent about the implications of key measures 
required for WTO membership, legislation moved 
forward nonetheless. Yanukovych also voiced 
interest, both while in office and during the 2007 
election campaign, in eventually bringing Ukraine 
into the EU—a sign that the question of whether 
to seek integration into the EU is no longer contro- 
versial in Ukraine. All major politicians now agree 
that EU.membership would be highly desirable; the 
only differences concern how fast to pursue the 
changes needed for Ukraine to meet EU criteria. 

-The momentum behind economic reform has 
increased since the September 2007 parliamen- 


tary elections. Tymoshenko, despite her earlier 


populism, has new abandoned that stance and has 
preueed to move ahead with a bold program of eco- 

: . nomic reforms. Her 
appointment of Viktor 
Pynzenyk, a widely 
respected economist 
and well-known advo- 
cate of free market 
policies, as finance 
minister offered a clear sign that her current govern- 
ment will not move in the same direction. it did in 


‘2005. In November 2007 the government agreed to 


eliminate all tariffs on information technology prod- 
ucts, another step necessary for joining the WTO. In 
January 2008 it agreed to remove export duties on 
metals and agricultural goods. Ukraine was formally 
admitted into the wTO on February 5,.2008. 


DEPENDING ON RUSSIA 


To be sure, numerous economic problems 
remain in Ukraine, stemming in large part from 
a high degree of corruption and the weakness of 
the rule of law—factors that often cause investors 
to worry about enforcement of contracts and the 
security of private property rights. Onerous restric- 
tions on business formation and activity persist, 
and inflation remains relatively high. These prob- 
lems; however, are likely to diminish if economic 
reform continues to advance in connection with 
the country’s bid for membership in the EU. Net 
inflows of foreign direct investment, which have 
increased by several hundred percent since the 
Orange Revolution, have since 2005 helped to off- 
set Ukraine’s surging trade deficit. 
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The one economic issue that could prove nettle- 
some for Ukraine in the years ahead-is the country’s 


heavy dependence on Russia for energy supplies. 


The Ukrainian economy is extraordinarily energy- 
intensive (Ukraine’s energy consumption per unit of 
GDP is more than three. times as high as Germany's) 
and it runs on natural gas and oil from Russia. From 
1992 through 2004, Ukraine received subsidized 
supplies from Russian energy companies that tol- 
erated long delays in payments, giving Ukrainians 
little incentive to mitigate their consumption. But.in 
the wake of the Orange Revolution, Gazprom (the 
Russian state-owned natural gas monopoly) and 
other Russian energy companies have repeatedly 
threatened to cut off supplies if Ukraine does not 
agree to pay promptly at higher prices. 

A prolonged bilateral dispute over the pricing of 
natural gas in 2005 went unresolved until Gazprom 
abruptly halted supplies at the beginning of 2006. 
The cutoff lasted only a few days, but it was enough 
to demonstrate Gazprom’s ability to wreak havoc 
not only in Ukraine but in-many other European 
countries that are at least as (or more) dependent on 
Russia for supplies of natural gas. Moreover, the set- 
tlement of the dispute gave Rosukrenergo, a murky 
company connected with Gazprom, control over all 
of Ukraine's natural gas imports. 


In the long run, Russia’s decision to charge 


higher (and more realistic) prices for natural gas 
and oil will benefit Ukraine by giving it an incen- 


tive to reduce energy consumption. In the short’ 


to medium term, however, the potential for major 
economic disruptions and increased burdens on 
Ukrainian consumers will remain. 

In addition, beyond the immediate significance 
of Ukraine’s fuel dependence on Russia, the high 
energy revenues that Russia is now earning may 
enable Russian energy companies to buy additional 
equity stakes in key sectors of the Ukrainian econ- 


omy—including banks, oil refineries, and steel - 


plants. Such a trend in fact began in 1999-2001, 
when entire Ukrainian industries (notably alumi- 
num smelting) were transferred to Russian control 
in exchange for the cancellation of energy-related 
debts. Although Tymoshenko has been wary of 
Russia’s efforts to penetrate the Ukrainian econ- 
omy, financial realities are apt to result in et 
Russian eye ae 


- THE KOSOVO EFFECT 

During the first few years after the dissolution 
of the Soviet Union, relations between Ukraine and 
Russia were often extremely tense. Kravchuk did 


his best to attenuate Russian influence in Ukraine. 
Issues such as the disposition of nuclear weapons 
based in Ukrainian territory, the fate of the Black 
Sea fleet, the political status of Crimea, the flow 
of oil and natural gas from Russia, and the real- 
location of Soviet-era foreign debt caused severe 
bilateral frictions. 

Although ties between Kiev and Moscow gradu- 
ally improved after Kuchma was elected presi- 
dent in 1994, the relationship was still marked by 
chronic tensions throughout the 1990s. Russian 
officials reacted adversely to what they perceived as 
Ukraine's growing tilt toward the West, including 
the Ukrainian military’s participation in exercises 
sponsored by NATO. Whenever Ukrainian leaders 
hinted that they might someday be interested in 
joining NATO or in receiving overt security guar- 
antees from the United States, the Russian govern- 
ment sought to make clear that any such move 
would be unacceptable to Moscow. 

Public sentiment in Ukraine remained broadly 
pro-Western until 1999, when NATO’s military 
operations regarding Kosovo and Serbia changed 
many Ukrainians’ perceptions of the Western alli- 
ance. Surveys conducted in Ukraine by the Kiev 
International Institute of Sociology. (KIIS) in 1999 
revealed that the Kosovo war caused the public’s 
view of NATO to shift with surprising speed in a 
distinctly anti-Western direction. As of mid-1999, 
a large majority of Ukrainians (nearly 61 percent) 
voiced a “lack of confidence” and “lack of trust” in 
NATO, and only about 15 percent expressed “con- 
fidence.” A few years earlier these percentages had 
been reversed. Although the public’s level of “con- 
fidence” and “trust” in NATO rose slightly in 2000 
and 2001, it remained far below the level of the 
early to mid-1990s. 

By the same token, Ukrainians’ attitudes toward 
Russia became decidedly more positive than before, 
in part because the Russian government took a 
strong stance against NATO's actions in Kosovo. 
This shift of mood in Ukraine was evident among 
ethnic Ukrainians as well as among other groups 


= ` (not least those of Russian descent), and the trend 


continued in 2000, despite the start of Russia’s sec- 
ond war in Chechnya in September 1999. In a KIIS 
survey conducted across Ukraine in October 2000, 
75 percent described their view of Russia as “favor- 
able,” 69 percent expressed a “favorable” view of 
Putin, and 61 percent wanted Ukraine to join a 
“union” with Russia and Belarus. 

The precise nature of this “union” was some- 
what ambiguous, but a substantial minority of 


respondents—40 percent—voiced support for the 
full remerger of Russia and Ukraine into.a single 
country. When Ukrainians were asked whether 
their country should seek closer security relations 
with Russia and the Commonwealth of Indepen- 
dent States (CIS) or with the United States and 
NATO, 52 percent chose Russia and the CIs, whereas 
only 14 percent chose the United States and NATO. 
- (Another 26 percent said that Ukraine should seek 
a balance between the two.) 

All of these findings, which were confirmed in 
subsequent polls, signaled a marked shift from 
survey information compiled in the mid-1990s, 
when almost no Ukrainians expressed interest in 
rejoining Russia and when a substantial minority 
supported Ukrainian membership in (or at least 
affiliation with) NATO. Even among ethnic Russians 
in eastern Ukraine, only a very small minority in 


earlier years had hoped that Ukraine would merge. 


again with Russia. 

The public mood in Ukraine has remained 
notably against NATO. membership in recent years. 
Polls taken in late 2007 
revealed that only 22-26 
percent of respondents 
supported NATO mem- 
bership, whereas 53-55 
percent opposed it. 
Although opinion by 
early 2008 seemed to be moving gradually in favor 
of NATO again, a major turnaround in public senti- 
ment will likely take at least a few years. 


TILTING EAST OR WEST? 

On the other hand, sentiment toward the United 
States remained overwhelmingly positive even after 
the Kosovo war, suggesting that most Ukrainians 
want closer ties with the West and dissociate this 
general goal from the specific question of NATO 
membership. The Pew Global Attitudes Project 
found in 2000 that more than 70 percent of Ukrai- 
nians held a “favorable” view of the United States, 
despite the steep decline in Ukrainians’ support for 
joining NATO. The share of respondents express- 
ing a favorable view of the United States rose to 80 
percent in the wake of the September 2001 terror- 
ist attacks. As in other European countries, the US 
military intervention in Iraq in 2003 caused a sharp 
drop in Ukrainians’ positive sentiment toward the 
United States. Even so, a clear majority of Ukraini- 
ans (54 percent) as of mid-2007 still held favorable 
views of the United States, far outnumbering the 39 
percent who held unfavorable views. 


All major politicians now agree that EU 
membership would be highly desirable. 
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. Interestingly, Ukrainians’ perceptions of Russia 
have also remained extremely favorable since 2000. 
Of the 47 countries covered by the Pew Global Atti- 
tudes Project in mid-2007, perceptions of Russia 
were far more positive in Ukraine and Bulgaria than 
anywhere else (aside from Russia itself). In Ukraine, 
81 percent of respondents expressed a favorable 
view of Russia, and only 16 percent said their views 
were unfavorable. By contrast, 62 percent of respon- 
dents in Germany expressed an unfavorable view of 
Russia, and only 31 percent were favorable. 

Although Ukrainians are worried about their 
country’s reliance on Russia for fuel supplies—63 
percent said they are “concerned that [Ukraine] 
is too dependent on Russia for energy sources”— 
this anxiety has not translated into a broadly 
negative view of Russia. Nor have Ukrainians’ 
favorable perceptions of Russia been eroded by 
bilateral tensions surrounding the Orange Revolu- 
tion, Russia’s interference in Ukraine’s 2004 elec- 
tions, and the January 2006 cutoff of natural gas 
supplies to Ukraine. The durability of Ukrainians’ 

positive views of Rus- 
sia may help explain 
why so many Ukraini- 
ans have been opposed 
to NATO membership. 

Whether public 
opinion will constrain 
the foreign policy of Tymoshenko’s new gov- 
ernment is hard to say, however. For the most 
part, Ukrainian leaders have paid little atten- 
tion to public sentiment when deciding on poli- 
cies abroad. Kuchma during his second term as 
president (1999-2004) generally sought to forge 
closer ties with both Russia and the West. When 
Borys Tarasyuk served as foreign minister from 
April 1998 to late September 2000, he advocated 
much closer ties with and eventual member- 
ship in NATO. But Tarasyuk’s successor, Anatolyi 
Zlenko, gave highest priority to links with Russia, 
declaring that “for a certain period of time, our 
relations with Russia were not normal. Now our 
relations are being normalized. So, it may seem 
that we are sharply strengthening the eastern 
vector of our foreign policy.” Putin, for his part, 
asserted in 2001 that Ukraine was returning to 
Russia’s “sphere of influence.” 

The tilt toward Russia during Zlenko’s tenure 
did not prevent Ukraine from signing the NATO- 
Ukraine Action Plan (a program of expanded 
cooperation) in November 2002 at the time of 
NATO’s summit meeting in Prague; but it did mean 
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that Ukrainian foreign policy was broadly in line 
with public opinion. However, in the spring of 
2003 Kuchma disregarded ‘public opinion when 
he offered to send a contingent of 1,650 Ukrai- 
nian mechanized infantry soldiers to Iraq to take 
part in US-led security operations. Although public 
sentiment in Ukraine was strongly opposed to the 
Iraq War, the Ukrainian troops arrived in Iraq in 
August 2003 and remained there until well after 
the Orange Revolution. 

In taking this step, Kuchma was trying to curry 
US favor and to forestall potential criticism of his 
plans to stay in office for a third term. The size of 
the Ukrainian contingent in Iraq was cut roughly 
in half in the spring of 2004, but Kuchma did not 
decide until after the Orange Revolution (when 
the United States led the way in condemning the 
rigged election) that it was time'to pull out the 
remaining Ukrainian forces. Yushchenko sup- 
ported the withdrawal from Iraq when he took 
office, and the last of the Ukrainian forces were 
pulled out in late 2005. 

Yushchenko’s role in withdrawing okan 
troops from Iraq was in line with public opinion, 
but he felt no hesitation about bucking public 


opinion on the question of ties with NATO. Not | 


only did Yushchenko bring back Tarasyuk as 
foreign minister, but he also made clear that he 
wanted deeper integration into NATO as well as 
the EU. The inception of a NATO-Ukraine Intensi- 
fied Dialogue in April 2005 symbolized this pri- 
ority. Although movement toward NATO ebbed 
during Yanukovych’s term as prime minister, 
the return of Tymoshenko has thrust the ques- 
tion of NATO membership back onto the agenda. 
Before the election, Tymoshenko had made no 
attempt to hide her suspicions of Russia and its 
designs on Ukraine. In-.mid-2007 she published 
an article in the US journal Foreign Affairs warn- 
ing of Russia’s “imperial ambitions,” its “desire 
for hegemony,” and its propensity for “unilat- 
eral intervention” to gain “domination” in the 
other “republics that broke away from the Soviet 
Union, including Ukraine.” 

Tymoshenko did not broach the question of 
NATO membership in her article, but in January 
2008, a month after taking office, she joined with 


Yushchenko and Arseniy Yatsenyuk, the speaker- 


of the parliament, in sending a joint letter to the 
Secretary General of NATO on behalf of the Ukrai- 
nian government requesting accession to NATO's 
Membership Action Plan (MAP).. Participation 
in MAP is normally intended for countries aspir- 


ing to eventual membership in the alliance. The 
letter expressed hope that NATO-would recognize 
Ukraine's “progress . . . on membership and rel- 
evant reforms,” implying that MAP would be a step- 
ping-stone to full membership. Although the. three 
officials averred that Ukraine’s “readiness for new 
commitments” with NATO was “not directed against 
third countries,” Tymoshenko had made clear in 
her Foreign Affairs article that the West must work - 
with Ukraine in seeking to “contain Russia.” 


CHANGING MINDS | 

As Ukraine forges new links with NATO, Yush- 
chenko and Tymoshenko undoubtedly will try to 
sway public opinion in favor of membership, a task 
that will not be easy. Although they do not need 
to act in strict conformity with popular sentiment, 
the question of allied membership ultimately will 
require greater public backing, not least-because 
NATO will insist on it. At a meeting of the NATO- 
Ukraine Commission in December 2007, the allied 
foreign ministers reaffirmed that “NATO’s door 
remains open to European democracies willing 
and able to assume the responsibilities of member- 
ship,” but they also underlined “the importance 
of informing the Ukrainian people about NATO- 
Ukraine cooperation.” 

The NATO governments want to ensure that the 
question of membership will not become a polar- 
izing factor in Ukrainian society that could impede 
valuable NATO-Ukrainian cooperation on military 
reform, civil-military relations, and other key 
issues. Ukraine’s prospective entry into MAP does 
not guarantee that Ukraine will be invited to join 
the alliance, but it will give Ukrainian leaders a 
clear sense of the criteria they will have to meet. 
It should also help them generate wider domestic 
backing for closer cooperation with NATO: 

Ultimately, the future of Ukrainian democracy 
and of Ukraine’s ties with the West will depend 
on the success of Ukrainian officials in overcom- 
ing internal political and economic challenges. In 
the short term, some setbacks are bound to hap- 
pen, but the progress Ukraine has achieved since 
the Orange Revolution: gives ample reason for 
long-term optimism. Just four years ago, it seemed 
inconceivable that democracy would be thriving in 
Ukraine and that Ukrainian membership in the EU 
and possibly NATO would be drawing near—goals — 
that are now in sight. For the first time since the 
collapse of the Soviet Union, Ukraine has a realistic 
chance of becoming a full-fledged member of the 
Western democratic community. . E 
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The Baltics: 
Still Punching Above Their Weight 


DANIEL S. HAMILTON 


t the stroke of midnight on December 21, 
2007, champagne corks popped and cam- 
eras flashed as border gates lifted through- 
out the Baltic states. Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania, 
along with six other countries, became the new- 
est members of the European ee -free zone 
known as Schengen. | 
The Baltic states’ membership in the 24-country 
zone, which stretches from Finland to Portugal, is 
but the latest in a sèries of historic steps reuniting 
mainstream Europe with the three small countries. 
The Soviet Union ruled the Baltic states from the 
end of World War II until they broke free from the 
crumbling communist bloc in 1991. Over the ensu- 
ing 17 years, the Baltic Sea area has developed from 
a region divided by the Iron Curtain into Europe's 
most dynamic economic zone, one characterized 
by vigorous trade, cooperation, and exchanges on 
all possible levels. : 
Much of this transformation has occurred 
thanks to the energy and determination of Esto- 
nians, Latvians, and Lithuanians—peoples who 
have consistently punched above their weight 
since winning independence—in contributing to 
joint security efforts, resolutely defending their 
interests against much larger states, and growing 
smartly economically. As they have become more 
secure, more successful, and more self-confident, 
they have stopped being recipients of aid and 
advice and have become innovators and contribu- 
tors in their own right. Now anchored firmly in 
the West, they are intent on sharing the lessons of 
their success with struggling democrats to their 
east. And as they learn the ropes within the Euro- 
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pean Affairs. 
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pean Union and NATO, they are not just making 
their way but are breaking new ground. 

Each of the Baltic states is proud of its indepen- 
dence and of its unique language, culture, and her- 
itage. Each resists being lumped indiscriminately 
by outsiders into a single “Baltic” entity, and on 
occasion each finds itself at odds with its neigh- 
bors. Nonetheless, the Baltic states share a number 
of characteristics and face many common chal- 
lenges as they strive to find their place in twenty- 
first century Europe. 


OUT OF THE BEAR'S SHADOW 


A good deal of public: discourse and policy 
debate in the Baltic states revolves around relations 
with Russia. The discourse covers issues such as 
history, borders, ethnic ties, and security. These 
issues are intertwined and often deeply emotional. 

As the Balts chart their future, many outsiders 
find them remarkably fixated on the past. This is 
perhaps understandable, given their turbulent his- 
tory. A century ago, Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania 
were ruled by Russia’s czars. Following World War 
I they gained independence, only to see Soviet 
troops sweep in following the Hitler-Stalin non- > 
aggression pact of 1939. Hundreds of thousands 
of Balts were’sent to Stalin’s Siberian gulags. Nazi 
troops came next, and were greeted as liberators by 
many Balts, some of whom collaborated in round- 
ing up the region’s Jews. Following World War II 
Soviet rule was harsh, and was accompanied by the 
arrival of Russian workers whom Moscow used 
to justify its argument that the Baltic states must 
never be independent. | 

For all of these reasons, the ghosts of history . 
haunt the Baltics. Indeed, within the past 12 
months tensions arising from the region's history 
have sparked riots, shootings, and cyber attacks. 

One prominent issue in Estonia, for example, is 
the status of the country’s Russian speakers. This is 
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seen by many as a defining issue of Estonian state- 
hood, one that divides ethnic Estonians and Rus- 
sians within the country and that colors bilateral 
relations with Moscow. Under Soviet nile, untold 
numbers of Estonians were killed or deported, 
while many Russians migrated to Estonia, some of 
them under force. During this time the percentage 
of Russian speakers in Estonia’s population jumped 
trom 8 percent to 40 percent. Even today, ethnic 
Estonians account for less than 1 million of the 
country’s 1.34 million people. 

Following Estonia’s independence in 1991, auto- 
matic citizenship was restricted to those who held 
it before the Soviet occupation, along with their 
descendents, and a rather strict naturalization policy 
was established that required examinations in the 
Estonian language. More than 100,000 individuals, 
most of them Russian speakers, were left stateless 
and suffered from foreign travel restrictions and 
limited rights. Despite periodic attempts by Russian 
speakers to ease the naturalization policy, successive 
Estonian governments 
have preserved it. In 
a recent episode, the 
government rejected 
proposals to accord 
automatic Estonian 
citizenship to children 
of stateless residents 
and to waive the Estonian language requirement for 
older stateless residents. 

The ethnic tensions that simmer in Estonia boiled 
over in April 2007 when the government decided 
to remove from the center of Tallinn (the nation’s 
capital) a controversial Red Army war memorial 
and place it in a military cemetery. For ethnic Esto- 
nians, the statue was an oppressive symbol of Soviet 
_ occupation. For ethnic Russians and for Moscow, 
however, the move was an insult to the Soviet dead 
of World War I1. When the government moved the 
memorial, protests by ethnic Russians erupted. One 
person was killed, forty were injured, and hundreds 
were arrested. Russian President Vladimir Putin 
denounced the move and Russia warned of serious 
consequences to relations between the two coun- 
tries. Shortly thereafter key Estonian institutions 
were subjected to an orchestrated barrage of cyber 
attacks, and pro-Kremlin youth groups besieged the 
Estonian embassy in Moscow. 

Arguments over history have also complicated 
border talks between Estonia and Russia, leaving 
Estonia as the only ex-communist EU member state 
bordering Russia whose frontier with that country 





Now that the three countries are securely 
anchored in the West, regional solidarity has 
_lost its overarching importance for many Balts. 


is not formally defined. Latvia has had similar bor- 
der issues with Russia but has recently made prog- 
ress on them; the two countries signed a border 
demarcation treaty last year. The treaty had been 
ready for signature in May 2005, but Russia pulled 
out at the last minute after Latvia tried to attacha 
declaration concerning the Soviet Union’s annexa- 
tion of the region of Abrene in 1945—a declaration 
that Russia rejected as tantamount to acknowledg- 
ing Soviet occupation of Latvia. Latvia ultimately 
indicated that it could proceed on the treaty with- 
out the declaration, paving the way for the signing. 
The treaty remained controversial, however, and in 
the end Latvia’s constitutional court had to settle 
the controversy before the treaty could be ratified. 


PIPELINE POLITICS . 

Energy is perhaps the most significant ingredi- 
ent in volatile Baltic-Russian relations. The Bal- 
tic states import 100 percent of their natural gas 
and nearly 90 percent of their oil from Russia, and 
Russia's energy giant 
Gazprom controls 
more than 35 percent 
of the three coun- 
tries’ national gas 
distribution compa- 
nies. Moreover, the 
Balts and their Euro- 
pean neighbors are concerned about the safety of a 
number of aging Chernobyl-style Russian nuclear 
reactors on their doorstep. 

All three Baltic states are resisting a Russian- 
German joint venture, called Nord Stream, to 
build a pipeline under the Baltic Sea that would 
send gas directly from Russia to Germany, bypass- 
ing the Baltics and cutting them out of transit fees 
and access to the flow. Many Balts find it disheart- 
ening that the former German chancellor, Gerhard 
Schréder, not only engineered the deal while in 
office but now sits on the board of the venture, in 
which Gazprom holds a 51 percent interest and 
German companies BASF and E.ON each hold a 24.5 
percent interest. Balts were also unnerved when 
the companies, with German and Russian govern- 
ment support, agreed to the project without ade- 
quate deliberations within the Council of Baltic Sea 
Countries, a group that includes all littoral nations 
and focuses on maritime and ecological issues. 

Baltic opposition to the Nord Stream deal has 
roiled EU politics. Germany, supported by major EU 
partners, has pressured the Baltics not to stand in 
the way of the deal, and has offered various forms 


of participation—to no avail. European Commis- 
sion President José Manuel Barroso underscored 
the importance of the project to EU interests before 
a public audience in Tallinn in December. 

Despite this pressure, the Estonian government in 
September 2007 rejected an application from Nord 
Stream to survey the seabed in Estonian waters. 
Originally the pipeline would have traversed the 
seabed in Finnish waters, but Finland asked Nord 
Stream to shift the pipeline route away from Finland 
and closer to Estonia. Helsinki suggested that the 
seabed would be flatter along a more southern route 
and would thus offer less environmental risk—a 
rather transparent effort to shift to the Estonians the 
onus of opposing Russia. 

Nord Stream was thus compelled to request 
Estonian approval for the seabed survey, hand- 
ing Estonia an opportunity to question the entire 
enterprise. Estonia and other countries point out 
potential environmental hazards involved in a 
Baltic Sea pipeline, and argue that a land-based 
pipeline, known as the “Amber Project,” would be 
cheaper and make more sense. 

The Balts—and others in the West—are also 
wary of broader potential consequences of the 
Nord Stream deal. First, the agreement would per- 
mit Gazprom to buy significant shares in German 
gas companies once the Baltic pipeline system is 
completed. Critics of the project are concerned that 
this could allow the Russian firm to veto shipments 
of gas from Germany to Poland or the Baltic states, 
should any of them have a:dispute with Gazprom 
over price or availability and should Russia decide 
to reduce or cut off the flow of gas. 

Second, critics are concerned about the Krem- 
lin’s pattern of reaching energy deals with national 
energy companies in key European countries, 
transforming them into energetic. lobbyists for 
Moscow’s energy interests. (Gazprom has entered 
into joint ventures with companies in Germany, 
Italy, Britain, and France.) | | 

Third, the Balts are frustrated that there has 
been no coordinated push by either the Eu or the 
United States to require Russia to open its’ energy 
market to foreign investors; after all, Western com- 
panies and markets are open to Russian investors. 

Fourth, the Balts point anxiously to energy 
developments in southern Europe. In January 
2008 Russia signed a pipeline deal, called South 
Stream, with new EU member Bulgaria, bypassing 
transit countries Ukraine and Poland. Four days 
later Serbia gave Gazprom a controlling interest in 
its national oil company. The two deals threaten 
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to derail yet another pipeline project, called Nab- 
ucco, which is designed to avoid Russian territory 
(and greater EU dependence on Russian energy) as 
it delivers gas to Europe from Central Asia. 

In 2006 both Putin and Gazprom’s CEO, Alexei 
Miller, warned EU ambassadors that Russia could 
divert natural gas from Europe to China if Gazprom 
were not allowed more freedom to buy Europe’s 
downstream energy facilities. But they did not offer 
similar access to Russian energy markets. The Balts 
fear that a tight world energy market and high fuel 
prices will provide Moscow with enough leverage 
over the West to pursue non-reciprocal policies 
and to continue its monopolistic, non-transparent 
business practices. They argue that the West should 
ignore Russian bluster and use its leverage to force 
Moscow to play by the same transparent, competi- 
tive rules that guide business in the West. 


THE ENERGY WEAPON 

The sharp Baltic reaction to the Nord Stream 
project and Russia’s energy politics is born of expe- 
rience with Moscow’s use of energy as a weapon. 
When Latvia refused to sell its oil transit com- 
pany Ventspils Nafta to Russia, and when Lithu- 
ania decided to sell its Mazeikiu Nafta refinery and 
export terminal to a Polish company rather than 
to Kremlin-backed Russian companies, Russia 
responded by stepping the flow of oil to both coun- 
tries. The Russians blamed pipeline problems, but 
Latvians and Lithuanians do not buy that story. 

When Lithuania turned to Kazakhstan to sup- 
ply Mazeikiu Nafta through the Russian pipeline 
system, Moscow blocked the deal, despite a tran- 
sit agreement between Kazakhstan's oil company 
and Transneft, Russia’s monopoly transporter of 
oil, which explicitly provides for such a possibility. 
Following the spring 2007 tensions between Tal- 
linn and Moscow over the Red Army war memo- 
rial, Estonia’s flow of fuel was also shut off for 
several weeks. 

There is nothing new in Moscow’s behavior. In 
1990 the Kremlin sought to halt the Baltic drive 
for independence by interrupting energy flows. 
In 1992 Moscow responded to Baltic demands 
that Russia remove its remaining military forces 
from the region by again halting energy supplies. 
In 1993 and 1994 Russia reduced gas supplies to 


‘Ukraine to force Kiev to pay for previous gas ship- 


ments and cede to Russia more control over the 
Black Sea Fleet and over Ukraine’s energy infra- 
structure. Between 1998 and 2000 Transneft halted 
oil flows to Lithuania nine times in an attempt to 
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stop the sale of Lithuania’s refinery, port facility, 
and pipeline to Williams, a US energy company. 
This has led the Baltic countries to challenge 
aspects of European energy policy that create 
excessive dependence on Russia, and to use their 
EU membership to hold up significant cooperative 
endeavors with Russia. In May 2007, for instance, 
Lithuania used its veto to stop the EU from launch- 
ing negotiations on a new Partnership and ‘Coop- 


eration Agreement (PCA) with Russia. The current 


PCA encompasses cooperation on a wide range 
of policy areas, including trade, investment and 
finance, science, technology, education, energy, 
and the environment. Lithuania conditioned PCA 
negotiations on a resumption of oil supplies to 
Mazeikiu Nafta. (Poland added its own veto after 
Moscow slapped a temporary ban on imports of 
Polish meat and other foods.) 

= The Lithuanians in particular have been keen to 
diversify their energy supply. Lithuania was com- 
pelled to agree to close its own Chernobyl-style 
nuclear reactors in 
Ignalina as part of the 
price for joining the 
EU. In January 2007 
the Lithuanian parlia- 
ment approved a new ~ 
national energy strat- 
egy that includes high-voltage power links with 
Poland and Nordic neighbors, a Lithuariian-Polish 
gas pipeline link, and construction of a large gas 
storage capacity, all within the next seven years. 
There are also plans to upgrade a multi-fuel power 
plant in the town of Elektrenai that will become 
the main generator of Lithuania’s electricity after 
Ignalina closes in 2009. 

- Worries abound in the Baltic region about Rus- 
sias aging Chernobyl-style reactors in-Sosnovyi 
Bor, close to St. Petersburg in Russia and 200 kilo- 
meters from Helsinki and Tallinn. The oldest of 
the four reactors there reached in 2003 the 30-year 


lifetime for which it was designed, but continues to ' 


operate. An intermediate nuclear fuel waste storage 
site, located only tens of meters fromi the Baltic Sea, 
has been full for years. The Eu has pressed Russia 
to close the reactors, to no avail. 


TIGERS BURNING—BUT HOW BRIGHT? 


Worries about energy dependence have not pre- . 


vented the Baltic states from becoming Europe’s 
growth leaders; each has achieved significant eco- 
nomic progress in recent years. The Latvian econ- 
omy grew 11.9 percent in 2006 and was slated to 


Energy is perhaps the most significant 
ingredient in volatile Baltic-Russian relations. 


grow 9.6 percent in 2007. Estonia registered 11.4 
percent growth in 2006 and was expected to grow 
8.7 percent in 2007. Lithuania’s GDP increased 7.5 
percent in 2006 and a stunning 10 percent in 2007. 

Now there are signs of a slowdown, however, 
and hard landings might even be possible as the 
Baltic economies confront serious labor shortages, 
inflation, flagging consumer confidence, and rising 
current account deficits. A market scare in early 
2007 led Baltic economic policy makers to try to 
cool their economies. But the Baltics, as dynamic 
small states dependent on larger partners, have 
limited policy options available to them. Currently, 
each economy in the region appears to be entering 
a period of some turbulence. 

Uncertain economic prospects have deferred Bal- 
tic hopes of adopting the euro any time soon. The 
Baltic states seek to meet the EU’s so-called Maas- 
tricht criteria in 2010-11, which would allow them 
to enter the Eurozone in 2011 or 2012. Introduc- 
tion of the euro is seen among the Baltic nations as 

another symbolic step 

toward completing 
their integration into 

Europe's mainstream. 

Meanwhile, another 
| significant aspect of 

EU membership—the 
free movement of labor—has had considerable 
impact on the Baltic states and older EU member 
states alike. All EU states are committed to opening 
their labor markets to each other. Most are doing so 
gradually. But after the EU's enlargement in 2004, it 
was the United Kingdom, Ireland, and Sweden that 
opened their labor markets to the new entrants right 
away. In the three-plus years since, more than a mil- 
lion central Europeans have moved west in search 
of work—the largest influx of immigrants in British, 
Irish, or Swedish history—and tens of thousands of 
Estonians, Latvians,-and Lithuanians have joined 
the outflow. As a result, about 6 percent of Lithua- 
nias population, 3 percent of Latvias, and 1 percent 
of Estonia’s have ended up working in the United 
Kingdom, Ireland, and Sweden. 

This vast movement of people has generated 
“brain drain” worries in emigrant countries as well 
as concerns in immigrant nations that newcomers 
will crowd out native workers, drive down wages, 
and overwhelm government services. Evidence 
gathered by the Center for European Policy Anal- 
ysis over the past three years, however, demon- 
strates that the intra-EU migration wave has been a 
boon.to sending and receiving countries alike. 


Baltic and Central European workers in the 
United Kingdom:and Ireland have largely proved 
to be complements to, rather than substitutes for, 
the native workforce, filling jobs where the sup- 
ply of labor is relatively scarce (mostly in basic 
services and the construction industry), keeping 
wages and prices low, and spurring growth. On the 
whole, outbound workers from the Baltic states 
and elsewhere have been able to find better jobs 
and make more money abroad than they would at 
home. Unemployment rates in these economies 
have dropped and: workers abroad are sending 
remittances home, fueling-domestic growth. The 
detrimental effects of “brain drain”—to the extent 
it occurs—have been outweighed by the dual 
benefits of reduced unemployment at home and 
increased remittances from abroad. `. 

In the past year or so the number of labor- 
ers emigrating from the Baltics has significantly 
decreased, as‘the economic boom in the region 
makes people less interested in leaving their 
countries. Nonetheless, the outflow has squeezed 
indigenous labor resources, opening the door to 
large legal and illegal inflows of builders, plumb- 
ers, electricians, and other workers from Ukraine, 
Belarus, and Russia. In Lithuania, for instance, the 
number of permits issued to foreign workers more 
than doubled in the first nine months of 2007 
compared with the same period: a year earlier. In 
the long run, low fertility rates throughout the Bal- 
tic states, together with the net migration outflow, 
threaten to hollow out the skilled labor pool in the 
Baltic economies. 


THE ESTONIAN MIRACLE 

Baltic sparkle is clearly visible through the 
storm clouds, however, as Estonia in particular 
demonstrates how to prosper in the new global 
economy. The personification of Baltic ingenu- 
ity may very well be Estonian software wizards 
Ahti Heinla, Priit Kasesalu, and Jaan Tallinn, who 
in 2001 launched the software Kazaa with fund- 
ing from Swedish-born Niklas Zennström and the 
Dane Janus Friis. Kazaa quickly became the larg- 
est internet exchange site in the world for photos, 
songs, and videos. The designers quickly built on 
their success and created Skype, an internet-based 
phone system now used by hundreds of millions 
of people around the world, making it the fastest- 
growing internet community ever. Only two years 
after it was foundéd, Skype was bought by eBay for 
close to $3 billion. Skype rémains strongly rooted 
in its technological hometown of Tallinn—labeled 
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a “tiny slice of Seattle-on-the-Baltic” by Washington 
Post columnist Anne Applebaum. 

Kazaa and Skype are perhaps the most visible 
examples of Estonia’s single-minded effort to build 
an “innovation economy” by nurturing state-of- 
the-art technologies in politics, banking, security, 
and other sectors. In 2005, Estonia became the first 
country in the world to use internet voting in local 
elections, and in 2007 became the first to use the 
internet for national elections. More than 95 per- 
cent of Estonia’s banking operations are carried out 
electronically. Gas stations are equipped with WiFi. 
Students receive exam results via text messages, and 
motorists use cell phones to pay parking fees. 

Couple this with the innovation culture in the 
Nordic states (Denmark, Finland, Iceland, Nor- 


‘way, and Sweden), and there are strong indications 


that the Baltic Sea area can become a world-beating 
region for innovation. There are still barriers to over- 
come, of course: different legal and regulatory envi- 
ronments in the various countries; limitations on 
venture capital and protection of intellectual prop- 
erty; different educational and research systems; and 
varied levels of understanding and trust. Nonethe- 
less, the region shows tremendous promise. 

Following the spring 2007 riots in Talinn, Esto- 
nia was given an unexpected opportunity to show- 
case its credentials as a modern, technologically 
advanced country and leader in high-tech security 
when its infrastructure was subjected to a massive 
and sustained two-month barrage of spam, viruses, 
and “botnet” attacks. Evidence indicates that the 
attacks originated-in Russia and were coordinated 
to a degree, possibly by hacker gangs. The Russian 
government denied any involvement. 

The attacks galvanized solidarity for Estonia in 
the West. Estonia’s government and banks were 
briefly paralyzed, but the tiny country dealt with 
the attacks quickly and confidently. us officials 
told Estonian Defense Minister Jaak Aaviksoo 
that Estonia coped better with the cyber warfare 
than the United States would have under similar 
circumstances. Even before the attacks occurred, 
Estonia had taken the lead in urging development: 
of a NATO center to strengthen the alliance’s cyber 
defense capabilities. Estonia’s online technology 
and security savvy is impressive enough that NATO 
agreed to the initiative, and decided to base its new 
cyber defense center in Estonia. 


BALTS IN THE EU AND. NATO . 
Baltic attitudes toward the EU have evolved since 
the early days of membership, when joy was effu- 
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sive. Many Balts were unprepared for the wave of 
regulations, ordinances, and standards that accom- 
pany day-to-day life in the EU. In addition, on a 
number of specific occasions, some have felt that 
the EU failed to stand up for Baltic interests, partic- 
ularly vis-a-vis Russia, or that small-state interests 
were given short shrift when they collided with the 
interests of larger EU states. 

The Balts needed some time to get used to the 
rough-and-tumble world of inner-EU debates, and 
learned some hard lessons about EU coalition- 
building. This has led them to.be both more sober 
and more assertive when it comes to advancing 
their interests within EU councils. This can be seen 
in their approach to energy security and their insis- 
tence on greater EU support for the political oppo- 
sition in authoritarian Belarus and more active EU 
engagement with Ukraine. 

One priority for the Balts has been to build strong 
relationships with the other Baltic littoral states. 
Today, eight out 
of nine Baltic sea 
states are members 
of the EU. The Baltic 
Sea, in the words of 
Estonian President 
Toomas Ilves, has 
for all intents and 
purposes become an “EU lake.” The only non-EU 
areas are Kaliningrad and the eastern end of the 
Gulf of Finland, which belong to Russia. Currently, 
the regional focus is on developing with Sweden a 
new EU Baltic Sea strategy, to be launched in January 
2009 under the Swedish EU presidency. The Baltic 
Sea strategy embraces cooperation on economic, 
environmental, ds d crime, health, and 
other issues. 

The Balts also are enjoying their NATO member- 
ship, which they achieved in 2004. Support among 
Baltic citizens for membership in the alliance 


remains high, and Latvia hosted the 2004 NATO 


summit in Riga. Baltic militaries are small: Estonia’s 
armed forces number about.5,000, Latvia’s 6,000, 
and Lithuania’s. 10,000. Nonetheless, all the Bal- 
tic states are keen to demonstrate that they do not 
just import security through membership in NATO, 
but can be security exporters as well. Each contrib- 
utes between 100 and 200 troops to the NATO-led 
International Security Assistance Force (SAF) in 
Afghanistan and 20 to 35 troops to the NATO mis- 
sion in Kosovo. All have participated in Operation 
Iraqi Freedom and in NATO's instructional mission 
for Iraqi police, which takes place outside Iraq. 


Baltic sparkle is clearly visible through the 
storm clouds, as Estonia in particular demonstrates 
how to prosper in the new global economy. 


In Afghanistan, most of the Estonian contin- 
gent of infantry and mine-clearers is stationed in 
the dangerous region of Helmand province. Lithu- 
ania has contributed special forces, staff officers, 
and medical personnel to ISAF, and it took the lead 
in establishing a reconstruction team in a western 
Afghan province. Latvia has contributed soldiers, 
police, and political advisers to ISAF. 

In Kosovo, Estonian field officers have staffed 
the NATO mission headquarters, an Estonian 
intelligence unit has joined a Danish battalion 
in Mitrovica (in northern Kosovo), and military 
police are based in Pristina. Lithuanian soldiers 
participate within a joint Polish-Ukrainian battal- 
ion in Kosovo, and Latvian soldiers are part of.the 
NATO mission’s Multinational Task Force Center. 

As the Baltics were preparing for NATO mem- 
bership, the United States and other allies encour- 
aged them to pool their defense efforts, given the 
small size of their respective militaries. The three 

: states grudgingly 
went along, form- 
ing three joint ven- 
tures in 1998: the 
Baltic Naval Squad- 
ron, to facilitate 
Baltic participation 
in international 
peace support operations; the Baltic Airspace Sur- 
veillance Network, to acquire and distribute air 
surveillance data; and the Baltic Defense College, a 
joint military education institution. 

Overall, however, the Baltic states have been 
resistant to such pooling of efforts. Each state 
wishes to avoid being lumped into a Baltic collec- 
tive and remains proud of its individual sovereignty 
and identity. Each is adamant about maintaining its 
own forces and making its own decisions on their 
use.-For instance, the Baltic Battalion, formed in 
1994 at US urging to facilitate cooperation with 
NATO, was ceremoniously ended in 2003, hav- 
ing “successfully completed its mission.” On the 
other hand, the three states are acutely aware of 
their limited resources, and so are working to form 
a unified Baltic motorized infantry battalion. It 
should be ready to join the NATO Response Force 
in the first half of 2010. 

Baltic attitudes toward security are of course 
colored by the region’s relations with Moscow. The 
latest Russian action to unsettle Baltic sensibili- 
ties was Putin’s announcement iri 2007 that Russia 
would suspend its obligations under the Conven- 
tional Forces in Europe (CFE) Treaty, a landmark’ 


European arms control agreement that has gov- 
erned the deployment of troops and the monitor- 
ing of weapons systems across the continent since 
1990. Russia:-has been angered by NATO's refusal to 
ratify an updated version of the treaty agreed to in 
1999, as well as by the Bush administration's plans 
to deploy an antimissile shield in Central Europe. 
NATO, in turn, has argued that Russia is obliged to 
withdraw its troops from Georgia and Moldova 
before NATO states ratify the adapted CFE treaty, a 
linkage that Moscow has rejected as “illegitimate” 
and “invented.” 

This dispute has particular significance for the 
Baltic states because they are not covered under 
the original CFE treaty, since they were still part 
of the Soviet Union when the treaty was signed. 
The immediate consequence of the treaty suspen- 
sion is that Russia is no longer obliged to limit 
the number of its conventional weapons, and has 
stopped allowing NATO inspections of its mili- 
tary sites. The Balts are concerned that this could 
result in a buildup of Russian forces in northwest 
Russia or in the enclave of Kaliningrad, close to 
the Baltic states. 


DIPLOMACY IN THE EAST 

One of the most dynamic aspects of the Baltic 
transition has been the transformation of Estonia, 
Latvia, and Lithuania from recipients of aid and 
advice into supporters of other countries strug- 
gling to establish democracy and market econo- 
mies in the new Eastern Europe. The Baltic states 
have energetically attempted to harness their own 


experiences in democratization and Nordic-Baltic - 


cooperation to support the Belarussian opposition’s 
struggle against the dictator Alexander Lukashenko; 
to encourage democratic change in Ukraine; to sta- 
bilize and support democracy in Moldova, Europe's 
poorest country; and to offer advice and support 
for the Rose Revolution in Georgia and democratic 
reform efforts elsewhere in the Caucasus. 

The Baltic states have been determined pro- 
ponents of continued EU and NATO enlargement, 
despite the “enlargement fatigue” so evident in 
older member states. Since the prospects for full 
EU or NATO membership for countries such as 
Ukraine, Moldova, and Georgia are slim in the near 
future, the Balts have drawn on their own experi- 
ence to encourage the formation of informal coali- 
tions of like-minded democracies throughout the 
new Eastern Europe. 

The Balts also believe that their experience is 
relevant to Georgians, Moldovans, and Ukraini- 
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ans when it comes to dealing with Russia. They 
believe that their experience has shown that with 
determination and strong support from Europe, 
Russian pressure can be resisted. The Balts want 
to bring such lessons to bear on the EU's approach 
to other struggling democracies. For example, 
the Baltic states were instrumental in forming the 
Community of Democratic Choice, a grouping of - 
nine Eastern European states intent on promot- 
ing democracy, human rights, and the rule of law 
in the region between the Baltic and Black seas. A 
summit in Kiev in 2005 was followed by another 
in Vilnius in 2006. 

In September 2007 Lithuania also hosted a 
Friends of Georgia meeting in Vilnius, attended by 
the foreign ministers of Georgia, Lithuania, Lat- 
via, Estonia, Poland, Romania, the Czech Repub- 
lic, and Sweden. The EU special representative for 
the South Caucasus attended as well, and agreed 
to lobby for the creation of a free trade agreement 
between Georgia and the EU. 

Meanwhile, the Balts have been careful to. 
maintain strong relations with the United States. 
Nordic-Baltic cooperation has been tied to contin- 
ued coopération with the United States through 
the Enhanced Partnership in Northern Europe 
(EPINE). Originally framed as the “Northern 
European Initiative” during the Clinton admin- 
istration, and conceived as a way for the Unitéd 
States and Nordic states to mentor Baltic transi- 
tions, EPINE has refocused attention on the chal- 
lenges of democratic transition in other regions 
of the new Eastern Europe. Senior US, Baltic, and 
Nordic officials meet twice a year to advance this 
agenda. An informal network of us, Baltic, and 
Nordic think tanks' has also emerged in parallel 
with this process, and has hosted meetings in the 
Baltic states, Kiev, and Chisinau. | 

When the Baltic states gained their indepen- 
dence from the Soviet Union, the highest pri- 
ority of each nation was membership in NATO 
and the EU. In the years since, Estonia, Latvia, 
and Lithuania have demonstrated an impressive 
degree of Baltic unity. Now that the three coun- 
tries are securely anchored in the West, regional 
solidarity has lost its overarching importance for 
many Balts. Yet, as the Baltic states seek to estab- ` 
lish their roles on a rapidly changing continent, 
they are likely to find that their interests more 
often coincide than collide. They will staunchly 
advance their interests while contributing ener- 
getically to European projects, and Europe will be 
the better for it. E 
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European Politics Gets Old-Time Religion 


TIMOTHY A. BYRNES 





n the late 1970s I spent a year as an “occa- questions, this time concerning religion rather than 
- sional student” at a British university. I was race, and this time involving the United States and 
asked repeatedly during that year to explain, Europe writ large, rather than America and Britain 
if not defend, the tense race relations that existed alone. These days Americans are being challenged 
then (and exist now) in the United States, I by their European counterparts—implicitly, at 
offered the standard explanations, running from least, and sometimes quite explicitly—to defend, 
| the legacies of slavery to or explain, how a religious zealot like George W. 
RELIGION ‘i the unfortunately blunt Bush, with such a simplistic worldview, could 
AND STATE |; racism of some of my become president of the United States; or, to take 
Sixth in a series compatriots. But I always an even more recent example, how a provincial 
4 detected in the bewilder- creationist like former Arkansas Governor Mike 
ment of my British friends a sort of “Can we all Huckabee could have emerged, at least temporarily, 
get along” simplicity. And I also detected a bit of as a serious contender for the presidential nomina- 
smugness—an assumption that they, and their tion of the Republican Party. 
-compatriots, were above such prejudice. These challenges indicate a deep.divide between 
I did not say it aloud very often, but I also knew Europe and the United States concerning the 
that a big part of the explanation for racial tensions assumptions-people hold about religion and about 
in my country was the racial diversity that char- _religion’s proper role in public life. Even Bush’s 
acterized the American social landscape, and the staunchest opponents in America are not as star- 
races’ proximity to one another. Part of the reason _tled as European observers are by the president's 
that the races did not get along very well in my openly religious rhetoric, or by his.evangelical 
country was that in the United States we had dif- view of the world and.-of international relations. 
ferent races to not get along with. On the other side Americans are more accustomed than are Europe- 
of the Atlantic, British homogeneity had bred Brit-’ ans to hearing people, including politicians, talk 
ish comiplacency in this regard. To be sure, there this way. President Bush may be particularly clear 
was more than a little self-deception in that com- in the degree to which he defines his own supposi- 
placency: Britain in the 1970s was already home tions in religious terms, and in how he portrays the 
to large immigrant populations that were undo- history of his nation as being driven and ordained 
ing that homogeneity and challenging traditional by God. But many Americans continue to define 
notions of what it meant to be “British.” But it took their lives and their communities in just these 
the Brixton riots, which broke out a few years after terms. And even those who no longer do so are 
I left England, to shatter that complacency—and to nevertheless more accustomed to being confronted 
demonstrate to me, and most of my British friends, by religious worldviews—and to facing the politi- 
that diversity can breed discord in London just as cally charged conflicts between such worldviews— 
- easily as it can in Los Angeles. than most Europeans are. . 
‘I have been thinking of those long-ago conver- Yet today this distinction en the United 
sations recently as I have confronted another set of States and Europe is rapidly blurring. This is 


happening not because the French, the Dutch, 


oe ace Git . or the British are about to adopt American levels 
TIMOTHY A. BYRNES, a professor of political science at Colgate f religi behet ligi ke Pather 
University, was coeditor (with Peter J. Katzenstein) of Religion OL TEMS OUD PE TEL OT TE tp os DLACUCE SALIE 1 
in an Expanding Europe (Cambridge University Press, 2006). is happening because the reintroduction of reli- 
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gious diversity into European society—through 
the immigration of Muslims and the expansion 
of the European Union—is also reintroducing 
religion, and religiously motivated ‘conflicts, to 
European politics. 

Most of these contlicts concern the role of reli- 
gion per se in a modern polity, and pit religious 
believers against defenders of a secular status 
quo. But some conflicts might also in time come 
to involve political contestation between adher- 
ents of diverse religious traditions.. Large-scale 
Muslim migration into Europe, for example, may 
be having the remarkable effect of fanning and 
reigniting what Peter Katzenstein has called the 
“glimmering embers” of European Christianity, at 
least in political terms. 

At the very least, close and sustained contact 
with religious “outsiders,” in what is assumed to 
be a post-Christian Europe, is reviving old beliefs 
about European history and political development, 
beliefs that depend on 
Christianity for their 
vocabulary and institu- 
tional underpinnings. 
Indeed, today’s debates 
_ over the role of religion 
in European politics 
could lead to forms 
of religiously charged political contestation that 
would make concerns about Huckabee's views on 
evolution seem rather mild in comparison. 


THE MIGRATION EFFECT 


Two factors are increasing the religious diver- 
sity of Europe and reintroducing religion to Euro- 
pean politics. The first is the presence of up to 20 
million Muslims within the EU’s member states. 
While there is no doubt these Muslims are living 
in Europe, there is a lot of doubt as to whether 
they are actually Europeans. Are they hyphenated, 
marginalized, permanent visitors of some kind? 
Or do they constitute an organic element of the 
European population that—like other parts of the 
population—¢gets to assert its own identity within 
Europe, and gets to participate in the complex, 
ever-evolving process of defining what it means to 
be European? 

The suburbs of Paris are home to large concen- 
trations of Muslims. Amsterdam, before too much 
longer, will be a majority Muslim city. German 
society has been profoundly transformed by gen- 
erations of Turkish gastarbeiter (guest workers) 
who somehow neglected to ever return “home.” 


The challenge Islam poses to European 
secularism will continue to put religion 
back on the agenda of European politics. 
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Europe, and its relationship to secularism, look a 
bit different when the designation “European” is 
granted to these residents of the continent. 

It is fascinating that the same “Europe” that was 
defined for so long in explicitly religious terms as 
“Christendom” is now being defined by many Euro- 
peans in equally exclusive terms as a-religious, and 
perhaps even anti-religious. Europe is secular, the 


argument goes; so if Muslim populations are going 


to be accepted into European society and politics, 
they will have to accommodate themselves to the 
fundamentally secular worldview at the heart of 
European self-definition. 

Two immediate responses can be made to this 
argument. The first is to point out just how recent a 
phenomenon this European devotion to secularism 
actually is. History did not end in 1648 with the 
Peace of Westphalia any more than it did in 1989 
with the fall of European communism. Indeed, 
religion and religious categorizations remained, 
well into the twentieth 
century, central features 
of European political 
organization and cru- 
cial points of European 
political cleavage. 

The second necessary 
response to the argu- 
ment that secularism is the nonnegotiable heart of 
European political identity is to point out that this 
concept of secularism is a bit more complicated . 
and variable than many Europeans imagine it to 
be. As José Casanova noted in his indispensable 
book Public Religions in the Modern World, secular- 
ism has at least two very separate meanings that 
are often inappropriately conflated as if they were 
the same thing, or as if one necessarily led to the 
other. The basic process of secularization as “the 
modern autonomous differentiation of the secular 
and religious spheres,” to quote Casanova, does 
indeed constitute a central component of modern 
governance and social organization, certainly in 
the European context. But the idea that this insti- 
tutional differentiation of the sacred from the secu- 
lar will necessarily lead to the decline of religious 
belief and religious observance (the heart of.the 
so-called modernization theory) was, according to 
Casanova, little more than a’ Sel fet fulfllitig.p proph- 
ecy promoted by Europea Sociolo gists. ~~“ Ia 

This latter definition ff sgeulan sm igh gues, is 
decidedly not a necessdty:characteristic of „mod- 
ern” politics and socie eaa! On 


the contrary, ample evideli Ai ang thanig 
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can endure and even thrive within modernity, and 
that religion can intersect with, and participate in, 
political processes in “the modern world.” Seen in 


this light, religion’s estrangement from the political . 


realm in Europe may not be a historically inevitable 
destination of modernization, but rather a time- 
specific phenomenon that will not necessarily be 
characteristic of Europe for the indefinite future. 
Again, though, it matters in this regard what counts 
as Europe, and who counts as European. 


THE ISLAMIC CHALLENGE 

To be sure, secularism in the sense of institu- 
tional separation is a well-established feature of 
democratic governance in Europe, and European 
Muslims can fairly be expected to abandon any 
theocratic expectations that they may have brought 
with them to the continent. But part of the chal- 
lenge that domestic Islam is posing to European 
secularism is that Islam does not recognize the 
distinction between the sacred and the profane in 
the same way that (at least modern) Christianity 


does. For this reason, Muslims in Europe will, as. 


their numbers increase in both absolute and rela- 
tive terms, continue to push the boundaries of 
“acceptable” religious politics on issues as varied 
as education, foreign policy, and the role of women 
in European societies. 

This does not mean that we have a string of 
European Khomeinis to look forward to, or that 
secular Europe will give way to the much-feared 
“Eurabia.” But it does mean that, short of dra- 
conian limitations on political participation by 
Europe’s Muslims, non-Muslim Europeans can 
expect renewed public debate concerning the rela- 
tionship between the secular principle and demo- 
cratic governance, and concerning the appropriate 
role of religious belief in defining and articulating 
political interest. 

How this debate will be framed and conducted 
in the long run is very difficult to predict at the 
moment. Consumers of a growing literature featur- 
ing titles like While Europe Slept, The Last Days of 
Europe, and The Suicide of Reason can be forgiven for 
not looking forward to this future with much confi- 
dence or enthusiasm. But alongside books like these, 
more hopeful scenarios have been imagined, some 
by Muslims such as Abdullahi An-Na’im, who has 
called for a worldwide “Islamic Reformation,” and, 
in a different way, Bassam Tibi, who has insisted on 
the development of what he calls “Euro-Islam.” 

What should not be demanded, or at least not 
expected, is that Muslims abandon their religion 


wholesale; or that they accept the idea that reli- 
gious belief should not inform their approaches 


‘to politics and policy. It would probably be a 


vain hope in'any case to expect even those Mus- 
lims who acknowledge the differentiation of the 
sacred from the profane in institutional terms to 
also adopt the worldview of, say, a lapsed Dutch 
Catholic or a ceremonial British Anglican. Such a 
demand, moreover, would run the risk of violat- 
ing the very liberal principles it would purport to 
uphold. What is so liberal, after all, about insist- 
ing that Muslims—or anyone else for that mat- 
ter—renounce their religious beliefs in order to be 
accepted into liberal society? 


NOT SO SECULAR 

There is nothing very surprising about the pre- 
diction that European politics will, in the future, 
feature debates over the relationship between 
political worldviews defined by Islam and the 
secularist status quo. We are seeing this emerg- 
ing already in all sorts of ways and places; the 
dynamic is sure to continue and to deepen. What 
is perhaps a bit surprising, and maybe even specu- 
lative, is my claim that the status quo itself may 


_- prove less secular than many of its advocates sup- 


pose. One of the results of the Islamic challenge to 
European secularism has been the revelation that 
some secularism in fact masks Christian assump- 
tions and practices that are so deeply ingrained in 
European society as to go unnoticed until outsid- 
ers challenge them. Put another way, the “prob- 
lem” with Europe’s Muslims is not only that they 
believe something, as against a cultural require- 
ment to believe nothing, but also that they believe 
particular things that do not fit with reflexive 
assumptions that persist across the continent. 

No, European Christians have not been secretly 
attending mass in a catacomb somewhere, hidden 
from the dictates of secularism. But policies such 
as public funding of sectarian schools in Britain, 
or public financing of church operations in Ger- 
many, were devised quite obviously with Chris- 
tian communities in mind. These policies as a 
result, in ways subtle and not so subtle, put Mus- 
lims at.an institutional disadvantage in terms of 
gaining access to government funding. Yet, when 
Muslims call for reform of such policies to cre- 
ate a more level playing field—to pursue their 
own piece of the public pie—they face significant 
political opposition. 

The problem, moreover, and; well beyond 
government programs and benefits. Consider a 


December 2007 speech by French President Nicolas 
Sarkozy, in Rome of all places, in which he suggested 
that “the roots of France are mainly Christian.” 
France, he declared, is “looking for spirituality, 
values, and hope,” and “needs convinced Catho- 
lics who are not afraid to affirm what they are and 
what they believe.” The speech included all sorts of 
caveats and frequent reaffirmations of France's con- 
tinued commitment to what Sarkozy called a “posi- 
tive laicité.” But it was also larded with celebratory 
quotations from papal works. Indeed,.its tone was 
so religious that it occasioned a cartoon in Le Monde 
depicting Sarkozy as a bishop. Tellingly, the cartoon 
_ also featured a chagrined President Bush complain- 
ing to the pope that the French president was “steal- 
ing my job.” 

Perhaps we should not make too much of one 
speech. Sarkozy is Sarkozy, after all, and part of 
his intention in Rome was undoubtedly to pro- 
voke and incite back in Paris. Still, France is 
often cited as among the 
most secular countries in 
the world, and it has long 
maintained a taboo against 
public approbation of reli- 
gion’s cultural and politi- . 
cal role. Yet here was the | 
president making a claim 
of civilizational identity for lis French home- 
land, and defining that identity, at least in part, in 
unmistakably religious terms. 

Sarkozy’s: speech takes on even more signifi- 
cance in light of the political context in which it 
was delivered. These were the words of a president 
who has practically reveled in his dismissal of the 
grievances of mostly Islamic protesters in the out- 
skirts of Paris and other French cities, and who 
has left no ambiguity in his strenuous opposition 
to the prospect of Turkish membership in the Ev. 
Sarkozy’s rhetoric may be a long, long way from 
the traditional and troubling assertion that “to be 
-a Pole is to be a Catholic” (this particular eastern 
formulation has not migrated west with EU expan- 
sion), but his words might not be so distant from 
the.claim, often heard in America, that the United 
States is in some foundational and irreversible way 
a “Christian nation.” 

These considerations raise the important and 
interesting question of the degree to which wide- 
spread social conflict in contemporary Europe 
has anything to do with religion or religious iden- 
tity in the first place. Just as we might easily deny 
that the troubles in Northern Ireland are about 





Turkey’s accession could offer 
Europeans a pathway to the political 
domestication of European Islam. 
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the primacy of the papacy or the nature of the 
sacraments, so we might easily dismiss an argu- 
ment that the social marginalization of so many 
European Muslims has occurred because they 
are Muslims. Surely, much of this marginaliza- 
tion and the political conflict that arises out of 
it is attributable to factors such as class and race, 
and is related to the unfortunate circumstances in 
which migrants and their families find themselves 
all over the world. 
But just because other explanations are albe 
to account for political conflict associated with a 
religious minority does not necessarily mean that 
the conflict has nothing to do with the minority’s 
religion. It will.be important to observe carefully in 
the future the extent to which social dynamics in 
cities like Paris, Amsterdam, and Berlin are defined 
in religious terms, even obliquely. 
Funda Müjde, a Dutch actress of Turkish 
descent, has noted a telling change in rhetoric 
-associated with a series of 
religiously charged politi- 
. cal developments in the 
Netherlands. In Murder in 
Amsterdam, lan Buruma’s 
2006 book about a Mus- 
lim radical’s slaying of 
the filmmaker Theo Van 
Gogh, Funda was quoted as saying that, in 2000, 
“I was called ‘a filthy Turk.” After 2001, it was 
“filthy foreigner.” More recently, it was “filthy 
Muslim.” Perhaps there was more expressed in 
that anti-Islamic epithet than a commitment to 
the separation of church and state. 


THE TURKISH QUESTION 

The second. factor. that is reintroducing religious 
diversity to Europe, and thereby introducing the 
potential for renewed religious conflict to Euro- 
pean politics, is the enlargement of the EU. Just as 
with Islamic migration, an important ramification 
of enlargement is the simple fact that it expands 
the universe of people who get to be counted as 
Europeans. Even given the emerging religious con- 
flicts in the EU’s western nations, “Europe” itself 
continues to seem more secular if it is defined as 
encompassing Paris, Amsterdam, and Berlin but 
not Warsaw, Belgrade, or certainly Istanbul. 

Turkey is the central challenge in this regard, 
of course. If Turkey joins “Europe” through acces- 
sion to the EU, then we should not expect the 
processes of “Europeanization” to move in only 
one direction. Europe would be changed by swal- 
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lowing Turkey, just as Turkey would doubtless be 
changed by adapting itself to Europe.. And this is 
presumably why so many Europeans, including 
the French Sarkozy and the German Benedict XVI 
(at least until he was chastened by controversy 
` over his criticism of Islam), have been so opposed 
to the idea. 

. There are, of course, all sorts of reasons to resist 
taking in a struggling democracy of 70 million 
souls on Europe's eastern periphery, and-many of 
the reasons have nothing to do with Islam. Still, 
when former French President Valéry Giscard 
d'Estaing says that the Turks cannot “join Europe” 
because they are not “Europeans,” do we have to 
accept at face value that his continental designation 
has nothing to do with religious categorizations? 

The conflicts associated with Turkish member- 
ship are multifaceted. On one hand, some politi- 
cal leaders are making a straightforward defense of 
secularism against a perceived sectarian challenge. 
They see Turkey—and its ostensibly moderate Isla- 
mist government—as a Trojan horse for a much 
more destabilizing form of religious politics. On 
the other hand, the challenges accompanying Tur- 
key’s application to the EU have led at least some 
Europeans to a reconsideration of their “Christian 
heritage” and to a renewed appreciation for the 
Christian Democratic roots of the European inte- 
gration project from the very beginning. 

The relationship between religion and poli- 
tics is always a two-way street. Of course religion 
seeks to influence politics, and that is the path- 
way that causes so much concern among secular- 
ists in Europe and elsewhere. But religion, and 
the way that religion articulates itself, are also 
profoundly affected by their interaction with 
political institutions and political processes. Secu- 
larists in the West, for example, fear Turkish Isla- 
mism, no matter how “moderate” Prime Minister 
Recep Tayyip Erdogan insists that.it is. Yet, from 
Erdogan’s point of view, Turkish membership in 
_the EU, with all of the union’s secular assump- 
tions and liberal protections, offers a pathway to 
a more secure Islamic political engagement inside 
Turkey. For the current government in Ankara, 
the relevant threat is not secularism or liberalism 
in Brussels and Paris. Instead, it is the commit- 
ment to secularism in Turkey itself, which might 
be used to justify the. suspension of democracy 
by Kemalist elements in the Turkish military and 
political elite. 

Similarly, Turkey’s accession to the EU could 
offer Europeans a pathway to the political domes- 


tication of European Islam through its association 
with “liberal” democracy in-Ankara, supported 


by broader democratic (and incidentally secu- 


lar) political forces across the continent. Stranger 
things have happened. Consider how Roman Cath- 
olics were perceived in the United States not so 
long ago—how much of a threat they supposedly 
posed to American democracy—until the com- 
bined effects of the Second Vatican Council and the 
Kennedy presidency allowed a kind of reformed us 
Catholicism to assimilate itself into the mainstream 
of American public life. - 


CHURCHES AT THE TABLE 

‘Meanwhile, the effects of EU enlargement on 
the role of religion in Europe go well beyond Tur- 
key. States like Poland, which have already joined 
the union, bring with them a deep historical 
connection to a religious tradition and religious 
identity. Poles, of course, resent the idea that they 
have “joined Europe,” or that they are undergo- 
ing something called “Europeanization.” Yes, the 
Polish state has had to adapt its institutions to the 
dictates of EU conditionality; and, yes, Poland’s 
post-communist governments have had to accede 
to the thousands of pages-of accumulated Eu laws. — 
But Poles, in their political culture and histori- 
cal mythology, continue to see their nation as the 
heart of Europe, as one of the central places where 
European identity was originally defined. What is 
more, Poles throughout their history have defined 
this special role in constructing Europe in explic- 
itly religious terms. This “bulwark of Christian- 
ity,” this “Christ of Nations,” is now once again 
a full partner in the community of European 
nations. And it has taken its seat at the European 
table with its religion still displayed prominently 
on its sleeve. pr 

It is possible to argue, of course, that “Euro- 
peanization” will work its “modernizing” magic, 
and that Polish Catholicism will in time go the 
way of the French or the Dutch versions (inso- 
far as they have actually gone). The Polish pope 
repeatedly voiced precisely this concern,’and this 
is one of the reasons that the Catholic-nationalist 
movement surrounding Father Tadeusz Rydzyk’s 


Radio Maryja has opposed Poland’s EU member- 


ship all along. Still, I would caution against facile 
predictions about the trajectory of secularization 
in Poland. 

Indicators of decreasing religious practice in 
Poland do not mean that Poles have accepted 
the equation that modern equals irreligious, any 


more than many demonstrably “modern” Amer- 
icans have. In the 1960s, the Catholic philoso- 
pher Michael Novak famously tried to capture 
the enduring strength of ethnic diversity in the 
United States by reference to what he called the 
“unmeltable ethnics.” The Poles may or may not 
be unmeltably “Catholic,” especially across gen- 
erations. But “Europe,” in all its complexity, now 
includes Catholic Poland, the country that has 
given Europe Pope John Paul II and the twin Pol- 
ish leaders Jaroslaw and Lech Kaczynski: It was 
the Poles, not surprisingly, who were among the 
strongest supporters of the eventually unsuccess- 
ful effort. to include an “invocation to God” in 
the doomed European constitution. And we can 
be fairly confident that the Poles will continue 
to insist on having their own distinctive say in 
future debates concerning the scope and: mean- 
ing of the European project: The Poles are once 
again, in every sense of | 
the term, Europeans. 

The ties between reli- 
gion and nation may 
be even stronger in an 
“Orthodox” place. like 
Serbia than they are. 
in a “Catholic” place 
like Poland, if that is possible: Were Serbia to 
join the Eu, the Serbs would bring to Brussels yet 
another religious tradition and yet another deeply 
ingrained religious identity. The consequences 
of such a development.could be far-reaching: 
Orthodox churches.tend to play a prominent 
role-in the institutional lives of individual states; 
Greece (and/or “Constantinople”) could become 
the center of a kind of Orthodox commonwealth 
within the broader European community; and 
relations between “Europe” and Russia might well 
be affected. 

‘But Orthodox religion’s most significant diea 
on European enlargement might be as a drag on 
the process of enlargement itself. No, 2008 is not 
1054. We are not talking about a renewal of the 
Great Schism. In Serbia and in other Orthodox 
settings, however, some politically significant 
elements are quite hesitant about the prospect 
of undergoing “Europeanization.” Having just 
recaptured national sovereignty, and therefore 
autonomy for their churches, many Orthodox 
religious leaders, and many political leaders in 
Orthodox countries, are less than enthusiastic 
about surrendering hard-earned institutional 
gains to a political collectivity that was founded, 


States like Poland bring with them 
a deep historical connection to a 
religious tradition and religious identity. 
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after all, according to the dictates of the Treaty 
of Rome. 


TRANSNATIONAL. RELIGION 


The expansion of the EU, along with the growth 
in Europe’s domestic Islamic populations, is not 
only reintroducing religious diversity into the 
European context as it also reformulates what— 
and who—gets to count as “European.” The truly 
epoch-making process of European integration is 
affecting the role of religion in European life in 
another important way. It is not just that individual 
nations are bringing to Brussels deeply seated reli- 
gious traditions and well-defined religious identi- 
ties; it is also that the very fact of integration will 
require religious leaders and religious communities 
to participate at a new (or actually renewed) level 
of political contestation. As European integration 
creates tundamental shifts in the continent's politi- 

cal structure, religious 
actors. (like all politi- 
- cally relevant actors) 
will have to re-adapt, 
relearn, and. retarget 
their political efforts vis- 
à-vis not only national 
but also supranational 
institutions and processes. An increasingly trans- 
national Europe will raise the pone prone of 
transnational religion. 

It should be noted that this adaptive relationship 
between political structure and religious politics 
is a virtually universal phenomenon. The politi- 
cal role of the Catholic Church under the Roman 
Empire was nothing like the role of the church in 
the modern territorial state system. Islamic politics 
under the caliphate was completely distinct from 
Islamic politics under Western colonialism. And 
the role of the Crthodox churches was transformed 
utterly by the breakup of the Ottoman Empire, 
then by the establishment of Communist Yugosla- 
via, and then by the creation o the POSEN pasia 
states in the Balkans: 

. I would take this argument one step further and 
say that meaningful political-participation by a reli- 
gious community in a given set of political struc- 
tures is at least in part determined by the degree to 
which that community's own institutional impera- 
tives match those of the political circumstances at 
hand. Thus, in an era of continental integration, 
religious traditions that are themselves transna- 
tional in character and structure will find it easier 
to make their way to Brussels, and to have their 
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voices heard in the politics of “Europe,” than those 
that are not. 

The Orthodox churches, for example, have 
close theological ties with each other and are, in 
fact, devoted to a particular kind of transnational 
universality. But the defining concept of auto- 
cephaly, and the very close organic ties between 
church and nation in the Orthodox tradition, ren- 
der these churches, in a certain way, out of step 
with the structural trends of contemporary Euro- 
pean politics. This does not mean that Orthodoxy 
will not play a role in European politics. But that 
role will be primarily as an obstacle to further 
European integration. 

Roman Catholicism, on the other hand, is almost 
perfectly suited in structural terms for participa- 
tion in the new European politics. Paradigmati- 
cally transnational itself, the Catholic Church is 
not only comfortable participating at the level of 
“Europe” (Catholic bishops already have their own 
Eurocratic secretariat in Brussels) but is also anx- 
ious to reclaim its traditional role of defining what 
Europe is in historical and cultural terms. Listening 
to the last two popes—one a Pole and the other a 
German—one could be forgiven for thinking that 
they have envisioned Europe's integration as the re- 
inauguration of a kind of neo-Christendom. This 
is largely a papal pipe dream, of course. Pope John 
Paul Ils hope for a new evangelization, running 
from east to west, was surely a vain one. Neverthe- 
less, the Catholic Church is structurally prepared to 
participate in European politics in the future, and 
church leaders will have much to say about how 
this politics ought to be defined and advanced. 

Islam is probably the most interesting of all in 
this regard. With its clear delineation of the Mus- 
lim people as a single umma (community), and its 
historic discomfort with the notion of individual 
state autonomy, Islam is at least as well situated 
structurally as Catholicism is for participation in 
transnational politics. Of course, Islam is a much 
less hierarchical religious tradition than Catholi- 
cism is. And the problem in the European context 
is that, in comparison with Catholic spokesmen, 
leaders of the Islamic faith are far less able to offer 


an account of European history, or a definition of 


European identity, that places them at the center 
of the story. Islam has been “the Other” against 
which “Europe” has defined itself for centuries, 
and this is likely to be the role that Islam will play 
in Europe’s foreseeable future. Even so, the chal- 
lenge Islam poses to European secularism will 
continue to put religion back on the agenda of 
European politics. 


EXCEPTIONAL EUROPE 


In the near term, religion in the political arena 
may continue to be seen as a mostly peripheral 
force to be resisted by stalwart defenders of the sec- 
ular status quo. Nevertheless, it seems eminently 
plausible that the role of religion in European poli- 
tics could also grow more sectarian—and therefore 
more volatile—in the foreseeable future. The effort 
to reject Muslim inroads is leading more Europeans 
to rediscover their continents “Christian heritage” 
and to reemphasize the dependence of European 
political life on what Americans have long called, 
with an exquisite lack of specificity, “Christian 
values.” A debate is brewing in Europe about the 
question of “Europe’s” borders, and about who gets 
to define the meaning of the designation “Euro- 
pean.” In the context of such a debate, invocations 
of religious designations and categorizations are 
bound to grow louder and more fractious. 

For many: years, devotees of modernization 
theory dismissed the United States as a deviant 
case—an undeniably modern but demonstrably 
religious polity in a secularizing era. But, as Casa- 
nova has reminded us, it was never the United 
States that was the exception to the rule; it was 
Europe. The precipitous decline of religious prac- 
tice and the thoroughgoing relegation of religion to 
the margins of politics made Europe the aberrant 
secular case in an otherwise religious world. Now, 
as migration and integration continue to expand 
the definitions of what it means to be European, an 
increasingly diverse “Europe” is likely to see reli- 
gion increasingly mixing with its politics. Why is 
this the case? Because that is what religion does. 
Religion mixes with politics. Everywhere. E 
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Energy and Democracy: 
The European Union’s Challenge 


STEVE WOOD 


nergy issues are creating enormous chal- 

lenges for the European Union. Cost is one 

of them. The £U will invest almost $1.5 
trillion in electricity generation over the next 25 
‘years, and energy prices for consumers are certain 
to increase. A second, even.more difficult challenge 
is finding a way to limit or reverse the environmen- 
tal damage caused by fossil fuel emissions without 
undermining the economies and societies of EU 
member states. (One option now being consid- 
ered is to halt planned phaseouts of nuclear power 
plants and even increase the number of nuclear 
generating facilities. In several EU countries this 
course would be politically unpopular and would 
result in large-scale protests.) A third challenge is 
the imperative to maintain access, or acquire new 
access, to oil and gas resources, ensuring their 
timely delivery and avoiding crises of supply. 

In response to these and related concerns, the 
European Commission in 2007 adopted a formal 
energy policy that calls for a “post-industrial revo- 
lution” in Europe. The policy’s objectives include 
reductions in carbon emissions, greater competi- 
tion in energy markets, and increased support 
for technological innovation in renewable energy 
sources, energy conservation, clean coal burning, 
and nuclear power. 

The Ev, in its attempts to pursue these objec- 
tives, enjoys some autonomy from external influ- 
ences. But to achieve a continuous, sufficient flow 
of oil and gas, the EU depends on political actors 
outside its own member states and institutions. 
And this is the most critical aspect of the EU’s 
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and International Studies at Flinders University in Adelaide, 
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gration (Lynne Rienner, 2007). 
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energy challenge—it is certainly regarded as such 
by European policy makers. As the EU’s depen- 
dence on hydrocarbon imports grows, member 
states are increasingly threatened with exposure to 
disagreeable international machinations and coer- 
cive activity. 

A particularly significant implication of this 
configuration of interests, vital needs, and inter- 
national relations—yet one that is not widely 
addressed, and is not even mentioned in the EU's 
common energy policy or in other official docu- 
ments—is that Europe’s energy requirements could 
end up compromising a central feature of the EU's 
self-understanding and projected image: its role 
as a committed promoter of democratization and 
civil freedoms and as an unconditional defender 
against illiberal political behavior. The EU is not 
the only entity in global politics to face such a 
predicament, nor will it be the last. Nonetheless, 
energy questions will pose an interesting test of the 
EU's identity as an international actor defined by its 
dedication to liberal norms. 


DEPENDING ON THE NEIGHBORS 

The European Commission predicts that, if nei- 
ther technological nor political innovation pro- 
duces major changes, the EU will import 65 percent 
of the energy it uses in 2030, up from 52 percent 
in 2007. Over the same period, oil import depen- 
dence is projected to rise to 93 from 82 percent; for 
natural gas, the figure will rise to 84 from 57 per- 
cent. (Today, oil accounts for about 38 percent of 
the EU's total primary energy supply, and gas about 
25 percent. Over the next generation, gas’s share 
will increase and oil’s share will decrease.) 

But it is not imports per se that are the core 
of the EU’s quandary. It is rather the sources 
from which the energy supplies are available. In 
many producer countries, the state has control- 
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Political Rights and Civil Liberties and the Sources of EU Oil and Gas 











State Political Rights Civil Rights Overall = Percentage EU Oil | Percentage EU Gas 
Rating - Rating ` ` Status . Supplies (2004) ` Supplies (2004). 
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Sources: Freedom House, Freedom in the World 2008 (with 1 representing the highest level of political rights and civil liberties and 7 the. 
lowest level); European Commission Staff Working Paper, EU Energy Policy Data, October 2007; ec.europa.ewenergy; authors calculations. 





ling or monopoly intérests over resources. Some came from states associated with the former 
states manage these resources in ways that reflect Soviet Union—chiefly Russia, Kazakhstan, Turk- 
national economic or strategic interests, yet impoit- menistan, and Azerbaijan. Nearly 24 percent was 
ers perceive the governments as reliable partners. imported from the Middle East, and 14 percent 
Some other states that use energy resources to from North Africa. By comparison, of the United 
pursue national interests represent a bigger risk. States’ 13.6 million bpd of oil imports, less than 
The reasons for this increased risk might include 3 percent came from states of the former Soviet 
political culture, geopolitical situation, historical Union, 5 percent from North Africa, and 17 per- 
allegiances, economic or social instability, inter- © cent from the Middle East. . 
nal security threats, technological deficiencies, or Of the EU's external oil and gas suppliers, only 
the producers own dependencies. They might also Norway—which provides about 13 percent of the 
encompass a country’s willingness to manipulate EU’s oil and 17 percent of its gas—could be cat- 
energy supplies to increase strategic leverage or egorized. as a democracy with a free civil society 
alter international balances of power. and a: guaranteed separation of powers reflected in 
In 2004, the Fu obtained only about 18 percent genuinely independent state institutions. Freedom 
of its oil and 37 percent of its gas from internal House, a private monitoring group, has given poor 
sources. According to British Petroleum’s 2007 marks to the political rights and civil liberties that 
“Statistical Review of World Energy,” Europe exist within the EU% other major suppliers. 
(in which the EU, Switzerland, Norway, Iceland, In Freedom House surveys, a rating of 1 rep- 
the Balkans, and Turkey are included) in 2006 resents the highest level of political rights (PR) or 
imported almost 13.5 million barrels of oil per civil liberties (CL) and a 7 represents the lowest 
day (bpd), an increase of 1.5 percent over the level. As the table above indicates, the ratings for 
previous year. Of that, almost 5.9 million bpd, or the EU’s major suppliers excluding Norway range 


about 44 percent of total European oil imports, from 4 (PR) and 4 (CL) for Nigeria to 7 (PR) and 7 


(cL) for Libya. Russia, the leading source of EU oil 
and gas, has ratings of 6 (PR) and 5 (CL), with an 
overall status of “not free” and a downward trend 
in recent years. 

Many of these supplier states are located in 
the EU’s expanding “neighborhood,” and several 
participate in the European Neighborhood Pol- 
icy (ENP) or are eligible to do so. The European 
Neighborhood, defined by the European Com- 
mission in 2003, encompasses the Mediterranean 
shores of Africa and Asia, as well as former com- 
- munist states.in Eastern Europe and the Caucasus. 
` The ENP offers financial aid and trade benefits to 
nations in these regions-beyond the EU's frontier in 
exchange for commitments to make political and 
economic reforms. The process is overseen by an 
“Action Plan” negotiated by Brussels and the tar- 
get country. Other EU neighbors are energy transit 
states or could otherwise 
influence the exploration, 
extraction, or transporta- 
tion of natural resources. 

It is not certain which 
countries in Europe, 
North Africa, or Eurasia 
will eventually join the 
EU, which ones will never join, or which of the 
states that are now members might one day leave. 
Reaching and sustaining high democratic standards 
is, however, a prerequisite to membership. The EU 
wants to extend such standards to all its neighbors, 
including those it has no intention of accepting as 
members. Yet, at the same time as the EU is striv- 
ing to promote democratization, the alignment 
between energy competition and geostrategic com- 
petition in its neighborhood is intensifying. 


THE RUSSIANS ARE STOCKPILING 


Russia is central to the EU’s energy dependence. 
Moscow's regression to autocratic governance, its 
increasing assertiveness in its “near abroad” and 
beyond, its restrictions on foreign firms engaged 
in mineral exploration and extraction within Rus- 
sia, and its role in energy supply disruptions for 
some former Soviet republics and EU member 
states have all caused anxieties in Brussels and 
elsewhere to rise. 

Russia's relations with impertinent Georgia and 
Moldova are bad. They are not much better with 
Belarus, the “last dictatorship in Europe.” These 
three states and Ukraine, the main transit for Rus- 
sian gas supplies to Europe, are all countries in 
which the EU wishes to build influence, and they 


The EU’s promotion of democracy and 
human rights is confronting other, cruder 
interests and methods of pursuing them. 
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all rely on Russian gas. Russian President Vladimir 
Putin’s precise future role in his country’s leader- 
ship, assuming he steps down as president and 
becomes prime minister, is not entirely clear, but 
it is evident that he plans to retain at least some 
power, including over foreign policy. 

It is also evident that Putin’s aims go beyond 
merely achieving large inflows of foreign cur- 
rency through resources sales and the granting of 
exploration access. Energy is a spearhead for other 
goals. The Kremlin strategy includes acquisition of 
external energy resources by purchase or through 
state partnerships—despite the fact that Russia 
has its own vast deposits of the same raw materi- 
als. Indeed, Russian diplomacy is cultivating other 
resource-rich states in Central Asia, the Middle 
East, and Africa, as well as political-business part- 
ners such as China. Cheap gas has been purchased 

from Turkmenistan and 

resold; uranium has 

been repatriated from 
Vietnam. 

A good example of 
Russian stockpiling is the 
coup landed in Septem- 
ber 2007 by Putin at the 
Asia Pacific Economic Cooperation summit in Syd- 
ney. Putin signed a deal whereby Australia agreed 
to supply Russia with about $880 million worth of 
uranium per year. Russia, of course, hardly needs 
more uranium. It is estimated to possess between 
5 and 10 percent of the world’s natural uranium 
supplies, and it provided 17 percent of the EU's ura- 
nium imports in 2005. It also has large quantities of 
Soviet-era nuclear material. 

Perhaps the most spectacular demonstration of 
Russia's acquisitive intentions was the staking of 
the national flag in the summer of 2007 on the 
marine floor of the North Pole, accompanied by a 
Russian claim to sovereignty over mineral depos- 
its believed to exist there. 

Concurrently, Moscow’s political relationship 
with the EU and some of its member states, in 
particular the United Kingdom, has deteriorated. 
The UK is the biggest foreign investor in Russia, 
but bilateral tensions have been raised by the poi- 
soning of ex-Russian spy Alexander Litvinenko 
in London, provocative actions by the Russian air 
force in or near British airspace, and environmental 
concerns and bureaucratic holdups regarding the 
Sakhalin 2 oil field development. In the summer 
of 2007, Putin noted a “mini-crisis” in Russia-UK 
relations but predicted it would be overcome. 
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Another EU member state with much to lose 
from a worsening of relations with Russia is Ger- 
many. European apprehension about being on 
the receiving end of energy supply cuts and price 
hikes—as has happened with Ukraine, Georgia, 
and Belarus—is greatest in Germany, even though 
Poland and the Baltic states have higher ratios of 
oil and gas imports from Russia. 

Notwithstanding the replacement of Putin’s 
confidant Gerhard Schréder as chancellor by the 
more skeptical Angela Merkel, German diplomacy 
is unlikely to be diverted much from its “Russia 
first” orientation, even if this perpetuates old fric- 
tions, or incites new ones, with some EU mem- 
bers. The German energy company Ruhrgas (now 
E.ON Ruhrgas) was in partnership with the Soviet 
Union in the 1970s and, supported by successive 
federal governments, began new projects with Rus- 
sia in the 1990s. Germany’s economic and politi- 
cal investment in Russia is considered too big to 
allow a derailment of 
the relationship. The 
German political elite 
hopes that the pres- 
ence of German com- 
mercial interests in the 
Russian energy indus- 
try will help reduce Russian state controls. The 
European Commission hopes that it will lead to 
more competition in energy markets. 

Meanwhile, the EU-Russia Partnership and 
Cooperation Agreement—an institutional frame- 
work for bilateral contacts, activities, and dia- 
logue in a number of areas—is set to expire. (The 
10-year agreement, which entered into force in 
1997, is now automatically extended on a yearly 
basis, unless one side withdraws.) And Russia is 
in a far stronger position today than when the 
pact was negotiated during Boris Yeltsin’s first 
term as president. The Eu will want energy guar- 
antees and a dialogue on democracy and human 
rights included ina follow-up agreement, as well 
as cooperation on terrorism, expanding trade, and 
strengthening cultural links. But Russia will want 
to avoid any implication that the EU has a hege- 
monic role or that the EU’s values and norms are 
predominant. Russian leaders will stress that they 
and not the EU will determine the nature of Rus- 
sia’s domestic politics and foreign relations. 


PROBLEMATIC PARTNERS 
Germany has been prominent in diplomati- 
cally courting not only Russia but also Russia’s 


Some energy importers, such as China, have 
no interest in abiding by “normative agendas.” 


neighbors in Central Asia. In the summer of 2006 
Foreign Minister Frank-Walter Steinmeier toured 
the region, meeting with government leaders 
including Turkmenistan’s late ruler, Saparmurat 
Niyazov. Steinmeier’s excursion was a key part of 
preparations for Germany’s presidency of the Eu, 
which it was to hold in the first six months of 
2007. In June 2007, a paper appeared, drafted by 
the German Foreign Ministry on behalf of the Eu, 
entitled “The EU and Central Asia: Strategy for a 
New Partnership.” 

If America’s interest in Central Asia is primar- 
ily geostrategic—related to US involvement ‘in 
Afghanistan, achieving some control over nuclear 
materials, and balancing or checking the influ- 
ence of Russia and China—the EU’s predominant 
concern in the region is energy. To be sure, human 
rights, good governance, developing democ- 
racy, and “adhering to international norms” are 
all noted early, and recur, in. the German strategy 
paper. Nevertheless, 
a “paramount inter- 
est” shared by the 
EU and Central Asia 
lies, according to the 
report, in “enhancing 
energy security as an 
important aspect of global security.” In 2006 the 
EU banned the direct purchase of gas from Turk- 
menistan on human rights grounds. However, EU 


' states then bought Turkmen gas indirectly via Rus- 


sia’s state-owned energy monopoly Gazprom after 
Turkmenistan sold it on to the Russian firm. 

The EU's attempt to gain leverage in Central Asia 
is occurring as diplomatic and geopolitical rivalry 
in the area increases. Along with the principal 
players—the United States, Russia, and China— 
countries like Turkey, Iran, India, Pakistan, Afghani- 
stan, Ukraine, and the Caucasus republics are active 
in the region as well. In this international environ- 
ment—a contrast to its own refined, institutional- 
ized interactions—the EU's promotion of democracy 
and human rights is confronting other, cruder inter- 
ests and methods of pursuing them. 

Within the EU complex of states and institu- 
tions, the European Parliament is the main cham- 
pion of the democratization agenda, manifested 
in initiatives like the European Instrument for 
Democracy and Human Rights and the European 
Commission Humanitarian Office. The European 
Parliament, however, can only advocate foreign 
policy directions; it cannot enforce and imple- 
ment them. This capacity remains with the mem- 


ber states, in particular the larger ones. And they 
perceive securing energy supplies, and avoiding 
tension with crucial providers, as primary. 

In the Middle East and North Africa, the EU has 
had less success with democratization efforts than 
in Eurasia, despite having had the opportunity to 
advocate reform for a longer period and despite 
being increasingly drawn into regional politics, 
economics, and security concerns. The EU's “Euro- 
Mediterranean Partnership,” through which it has 
aimed to build and institutionalize bilateral and 
regional relationships, has operated since 1995. 
But this series of initiatives has been absorbed into 
the European Neighborhood Policy, and represents 
the southern flank of a strategy in which energy is 
` ever more important. 

Algeria, with which a bilateral Action Plan is 
still being formulated, has a 2008 Freedom House 
rating of.6 in political rights and 5 in civil liberties. 
(In 1995 the scores were both 6.) Algeria supplies 
about 13 percent of the EU’s gas, with France and 
Spain the biggest customers. Algeria’s gas deliver- 
ies to the EU and its share of EU gas imports will, 
if anything, increase over time. Libya, which has 
received Freedom House scores of 7 in both politi- 
cal rights and civil liberties since 1995, is part of 
the ENP but has no bilateral Action Plan. It provides 
about 8 percent of the EU’s oil, and the amount it 
supplies is also likely to grow. 


THE DEMOCRACY AGENDA 


It has been almost two decades since the Ber- 
lin Wall fell and 17 years since the Soviet Union 
collapsed. The new EU supported political and 
economic transformation in the states of Central 
and Eastern Europe before absorbing most of them 
as members. For the former Soviet republics that 
remain outside the EU, democratization has been 
much slower and, in some cases, has hardly reg- 
istered.. Investment has flowed in and partnership 
agreements have been negotiated, but authoritarian 
politics and restrictions on civil society prevail. 

What does this mean for the EU’s democrati- 
zation agenda, and what does it say about what 
it has achieved so far? Other democracies cer- 
tainly have invested in and purchased energy 
and other resources from undemocratic regimes. 
Many scholars, however, have argued that the EU 
is “different”—a “normative power” that places 
democratic values, human and civil rights, inter- 
national law, dialogue, development; and positive 
incentives at the forefront of its external involve- 
ments. The Union, for example, is today the world’s 
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largest aid donor, providing over 50 percent of the 
global total. 

But is the EU a genuinely different type of actor 
that—as its projected image and discourse sug- 
gest—does not engage in the appeasement, brib- 
ery, coercion, and pragmatism that other, “normal” 
powers practice? Or does it disguise these activities 
with rhetoric, diplomatic diversions, flanking poli- 
cies and programs, and other camouflage? 

For the EU, the conditionality that it applies in 
its foreign relations means that outside partners 
must engage in political and economic behavior 
consistent with democratic processes and values, 
and desist from contrary forms, in order to obtain 
positive incentives. Demonstrating politically lib- 
eral or liberalizing conduct will be rewarded with 
money, technical assistance, and phased access 
to the EU market. Negative incentives, in fact, are 
virtually nonexistent. There are lots of carrots and 
very few sticks. EU largesse, however, has not often 
resulted in real improvements in democratic stan- 
dards among states that have not joined or are not 
seeking to join the union. Meeting EU conditions 
is less important to states that possess energy and 
other resources sought by the EU. And condition- 
ality is diluted further when there are alternative 
buyers, such as China, for these resources. 

The formalization of EU human rights consul- 
tations with Russia, for example, has done little 
to prevent the erosion of civil freedoms there. 
The EU certainly is constrained in its attempts 
to encourage change within Russia by Putin’s 
popularity and by the apparent acceptance of at 
least quasi-authcritarian governance by many of 
the Russian people. And yet, while the EU can- 
not confront Russia head on and ‘try to impose 
democracy, neither does it appear to want to. 

In its 2007 World Report, Human Rights Watch 
is quite critical of the Europeans, focusing its intro- 
ductory chapter on the EU’s failing to fill a void left 
by the United States and charging it with “punch- 
ing below its weight.” Germany is identified as the 
main appeaser of Russia and is accused of having 
avoided strong action against other human rights 
transgressors such as Uzbekistan. 

When the EU wants to register a protest, it pres- 
ents formal demarches and declarations through 
the United Nations or directly to states. It has 
incorporated a human rights clause into bilateral 
agreements. But this clause is most likely to be 
invoked regarding African, Caribbean, and Pacific 
signatories to the Cotonou Agreement (a treaty 
promoting sustainable development and poverty 
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reduction in developing countries). The clause has 
never been activated for an ENP state. 

Indeed, what the EU does not do may be as 
important as what it does.:Its member states, sup- 
ported by the European Parliament and European 
Commission, could suspend purchases of oil and 
gas from all regimes with consistently bad, or 
worsening, democratic records. They have not 
done so, because all EU member states need these 
resources and most cannot obtain enough of them 
anywhere else. 

The EU can do little to oblige undemocratic 
energy producers to change without the back- 
ing of the UN and especially the United States. 
Superior military capability is one reason that 
the United States may be more assertive than the 
EU in its democracy promotion efforts, even if, as 
Human Rights Watch asserts, American credibility 
has waned. Another plausible reason, however, is 
that the United States is less dependent on energy 
resources from states that it wants to democratize. 


THE FRENCH EXCEPTION 

While Russia has maintained its casual refusal 
to ratify the Energy Charter Treaty (a pact initially 
proposed by the EU in 1991 to integrate energy 
sectors of the former Soviet Union and Eastern 
Europe into broader European and world mar- 
kets), the EU still seeks to integrate Russia, Cen- 
tral Asian republics, and North African states into 
a meaningful institutionalized structure through 
which it can pursue its energy interests in a pre- 
ferred setting. In this same context the EU can 
then push for improvement in democratic gov- 
ernance and civil rights-in supplier states—or at 
least can be seen to be doing so. 

Energy resources do not just heat homes, fuel 
automobiles, and activate light bulbs. They have 
military applications and are essential to strate- 
gic industries. Despite huge and diffuse global 
flows of private capital, political actors do not 
forget this. Some EU states may prefer to make 
changes at home to at least diminish the problem 
of dependency. 

Thus, France’s famous insistence on indepen- 
dence in foreign policy is backed by relatively 
higher energy self-sufficiency through its exten- 
= sive nuclear power infrastructure. France still 
needs imported oil and gas, but it generates almost 
80 percent of its electricity with nuclear tech- 
nology. It has to import uranium to do this. But 


available suppliers, such as Canada and Austra- 
lia, do not impart the sort of risks or opprobrium 
associated with some other energy producers. The 
French exception may appear a aa attrac- 
tive under current circumstances. 

Until other European nations follow suit; or 
great advances are made with renewable energy 
sources, or major oil and gas producers democ- 
ratize, the European Commission optimistically 
believes that the EU can use “demand manage- 
ment” to compel better prices, greater supply reli- 
ability, or both. Yet there is no shortage of actual 
or potential buyers for energy, some of whom will 
purchase as much as they can get. Moreover, some 
energy importers, such as China,. have no inter- 
est in abiding by “normative agendas” of the sort 
promoted by the EU. The presence of other buyers 
who are unconcerned about democratic values or 
domestic public opinion adds to the challenge of 
promoting democracy in energy-rich states with 
poor governance and human rights records. 

Today several successor states of the Soviet 
Union, led by Russia, are engaged in political 
and economic deals among themselves and with 
external players. The Shanghai Cooperation Orga- - 
nization is developing into a strategic bloc based 
around energy resources and geography; Gazprom 
has bought into Algeria’s state-owned Sonotrach; 
Russia and China have provided political and tech- 
nical support to Iran. And China pursues robust oil 
diplomacy in Africa. Neither Russia nor Kazakh- 
stan nor Algeria nor Iran needs its oil and gas 
deposits or sales thereof to be “globally governed.” 
Only Western importers want that. 

Faustian pacts are common in international 
affairs. Some would say they are a defining feature. 
But the EU presents itself, and has been widely. 
depicted, as not driven by material interests and 
realpolitik. Instead, this portrayal suggests, the 
EU is consciously non-realist, is an advocate of 
international institutions, and operates through 
those institutions. According to this view, the EU 
promotes dialogue, peace, democratization, and 
human security; it focuses on humanitarian and 
social goals; and it always upholds the rule of law 
and democratic values. Energy needs, however, 
are a critical influence on the practice of the EU’s 
nascent foreign policy, if not on its accompany- 
ing discourse. And energy issues: seem certain to 
stimulate a reappraisal of the EU and its interna- 
tional role and identity. E 
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The Transatlantic Turnaround 
CHARLES A. KUPCHAN | 


he Atlantic alliance has made a remark- tancing from Washington. With the end of the 


able recovery over the course of President cold war and with the European Union's grow- 

George W. Bush’s second term. Relations ing economic and political muscle, it was timé— 
between the United States and Europe hit rock the argument went—for the EU to countenance 
bottom after the us-led invasion of Iraq in 2003, life without its American guardian. But with the 
raising the prospect of an irreparable transatlantic Atlantic link on the verge of being severed, the EU 
rift. Although the war won grudging support from soon found itself adrift and deeply divided. Both 
some European governments, it was staunchly Americans and Europeans, after getting a glimpse 
opposed by many of the continent's citizens. Acri- of what it would be like to go it alone, realized 
mony and recriminations engulfed diplomacy as they remained each other’s best partners. 
well as public debate. The Atlantic community Recognition of this strategic reality was 
faced its most serious crisis since World War II. ° reflected in—but also fostered by—changes in key 

This crisis.and the charged rhetoric that accom- leadership positions on both sides of the Atlan- 
panied it have since abated. Over the past three tic. In Washington, though President Bush and. 

years, the Bush administration and its European Vice President Dick Cheney remained in charge, 
counterparts have worked hard to mend fences— their top echelon of foreign advisers changed 
with impressive results. And it is not only the dramatically. Out were Paul Wolfowitz, John Bol- 
atmospherics that have changed. The United States ton, Douglas Feith, Donald Rumsfeld, and others 
and its European partners are fighting together in responsible for the ideological excesses of the first 
Afghanistan. They are working jointly to rein in term. In were Condoleezza Rice, Robert Zoellick, 
Iran's nuclear program, negotiate peace between Robert Kimmitt, Robert Gates, and others asso- 
Israelis and Palestinians, and ease Kosovo toward ciated with a more pragmatic and centrist brand 
formal independence. of internationalism. ' 

From the European perspective, the Bush In Europe, elections rather than Soluce 
administration continues to fall short of expecta- appointments were the main driver of change. 
tions on several fronts—especially curbing climate Bush’s main allies in Europe—Tony Blair in 
change. But even on this issue, which President Great Britain, José Maria Aznar in Spain, and Sil- 
Bush effectively dismissed during his first term, vio Berlusconi in Italy—all lost the confidence 
Washington has now moved forward, agreeing to of their citizens and are no longer in office. But 
multilateral negotiations over a successor to the also gone are Gerhard Schröder of Germany and 
Kyoto Protocol and supporting measures to reduce Jacques Chirac of France, the two leaders who led 
consumption of fossil fuels. the charge against the Iraq War. Curiously, these 
g ai leaders’ successors—Angela Merkel in Berlin and 
RECOGNIZING REALITY Nicolas Sarkozy in Paris—are far more Atlanticist 

The improvement in Atlantic relations has and pro-American than were their predecessors. 
been a matter of necessity, not choice. The Bush Both Merkel and Sarkozy campaigned primarily 
administration once thought the United States on domestic issues, not foreign policy. But it none- 
was strong enough to run the world on its own. theless speaks volumes that even after the ill will 
The debacle in Iraq proved otherwise. For their toward the United States provoked by the Iraq War, 
part, many Europeans initially welcomed a dis- both Germans and Frenchmen voted into office 


leaders intent on repairing Atlantic relations. 


, l ; The White House no doubt misses Blair, its 
CHARLES A. KUPCHAN is a professor of international affairs at i À 
Georgetown University and a senior fellow at the Council on most stalwart ally, especially because his successor, 


Foreign Relations. Prime Minister Gordon Brown, has been keeping 
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his distance from the Bush administration. On bal- 
ance, however, Washington has more leverage in 
Europe today than it did when Blair was in office. 
Working through London had a major drawback 
for the United States: Britain’s own reluctance to 
integrate fully into the EU (the United Kingdom, 
for example, remains outside the euro zone) means 
that its influence in Europe is limited. Washing- 
ton in this respect is better off dealing directly 
with Berlin and Paris, long the dual locomotives of 
European integration, instead of working through 
its offshore ally. 

This year’s election in the United States has the 
potential to advance further the repair of the Atlan- 
tic link. President Bush, despite the conciliatory 
overtures of his second term, remains a singularly 
unpopular figure in Europe. The bitter legacy of the 
Iraq War, Bush's stingy approach to fighting climate 
change, his refusal to negotiate with Iran, his poli- 
cies on treatment of 
detainees—all these 
continue to generate 

‘ire. Should the Dem- 
ocrats prevail in the 
presidential contest, 
transatlantic relations 
are poised to receive a 
new boost. Indeed, Europe awaits with bated breath 
the arrival of a Democrat in the White House. 


HIGH EXPECTATIONS 

Although a change of leadership in Washington 
will no doubt brighten the prospects for transat- 
lantic comity, both Americans and Europeans 
should keep their expectations in check. A Demo- 
cratic administration would not be satisfied with 
just a warm welcome from Europe; the new US 
government would also expect the Europeans to 
shoulder more international burdens. In the prob- 
ably correct belief that the EU had not gone out of 
its way to’do favors for the Bush administration, 
a Democratic White House would seek greater 





An ebullient transatlantic reunion may be 
in store come January 2009. But then the 
hard realities of cooperation will set in. 





European assistance in Afghanistan, Iraq, and 
other trouble areas. The Democratic candidates, 
after all, are promising the electorate that the 
United States will benefit not just from renewed 
respect abroad, but also from a reduction in the 
nation’s onerous overseas commitments. 

Some such help may be forthcoming from 
Europe—but not much. EU member states sim- 
ply do not have the personnel and military assets 
needed to undertake a substantial expansion of 
their missions abroad. To be sure, the union is in 
the midst of reforming its institutions in order to 
allow greater coherence on foreign policy. But that 
project will advance only slowly. And as casualties 
mount in Afghanistan, EU member states will find 
the war increasingly unpopular—even if a Demo- 
crat controls the White House. 

Meanwhile, Europeans will be expecting an 
about-face in foreign policy from a Democratic 

administration. Yet, 
while some change 
will be in the offing, 
the next US president 
will not hold a strong 
hand of cards. Wars 
in Iraq and Afghani- 
stan, instability and 
extremist violence in Pakistan, nuclear ambitions 
in Iran, an economic downturn at home, a deeply 
divided electorate—these inauspicious condi- 
tions will constrict the administration’s room 
for maneuver as it seeks to pursue a new brand 
of statecraft. 

An ebullient transatlantic reunion may be in 
store come January 2009. But then the hard reali- 
ties of transatlantic cooperation will set in. The 
good news is that Americans and Europeans alike 
have realized that they will need each other for the 
foreseeable future. The sobering news is that trans- 
forming this recognition into concrete partnership 
will remain difficult—no matter who holds power 


on the two sides of the Atlantic. E 





President Bling-Bling | 


WILLIAM W. FINAN JR. 


s it a straightforward political memoir? Is it a 

candidate's platform and hagiographic autobi- 

ography swaddled in a political memoir? Or, as 
its title implies, is.it an attempt to supply evidence 
as if in a court of law where one stands accused— 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, so help me God? 

Though Testimony indeed describes a political 
life and a political viewpoint from the perspective 
of someone who wants 
to clear his name, the 
book’s tone is not defen- 
sive. Rather, the Nicolas 
Sarkozy who emerges in this volume declares “This 
is who I am; I can be no one else.” Self-serving? To 
a degree. But the book is more than just political 
literature meant to position a candidate; it rings 
with considerable authenticity. 

Testimony was published in the run-up to the 
2007 presidential election, in which Sarkozy, a 
conservative, eventually prevailed over the Social- 
ist candidate, Ségoléne Royal. Sarkozy presumably 
wrote the book to confront a common stereotype 
that pegged him as a right-wing, George Bush- 
loving authoritarian who aimed to dismantle 
France’s welfare state and deal ruthlessly with the 
immigrant “scum” who in 2005 had erupted in 
riots in the Parisian suburbs. 

As a response to such caricature assassination, 
Testimony succeeds: The man reflected in the 
memoir is a conservative technocrat and a social 
democrat. He believes the power of the French 
state can be harnessed to create a more dynamic, 
innovative, and powerful economy that will help 
the country compete in a globalized environment. 
Yet France can accomplish this, he believes, only 
if individuals are given a chance to succeed. The 
social democrat in Sarkozy emphasizes the need 
to maintain a safety net that includes a minimum 
wage and universal health care. He even wants to 
introduce affirmative action to France, as well as 


WILLIAM W. FINAN JR. is the Current History books editor. 


Testimony: France in the Twenty-First Century 
by Nicolas Sarkozy. Pantheon Books, 2007. 
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increase support for education to help make the 
country more economically competitive. 

Sarkozy the technocrat also has a law-and- 
order edge, which some perceive as a nativist, 
anti-immigrant streak. This view of Sarkozy as 
authoritarian and anti-immigrant—an image 
spawned by Sarkozy’s infamous use of the word 
“scum” during his tenure as interior minister—is 
challenged by the presidents account of the inci- 
dent (a telling also sup- 
ported by nuanced press 
accounts of the event). 
Sarkozy did blurt out 
that he would work to remove the scum that had 
carried out the 2005 rioting. But the remark came 
when an immigrant residing in a hard-hit work- 
ing-class suburb pleaded with Sarkozy to.rid the 
area of the “scum” who had engaged in violence. 
Indeed, in the presidential election Sarkozy won 
pluralities in many immigrant working-class sub- 
urbs. And one of his first acts as president was to 
name a Muslim woman, Rachida Dati, as minister 
of justice—a woman born of immigrant parents. 

Sarkozy himself is the son of-a Hungarian 
immigrant and a French mother with Greek Jew- 
ish roots. He has the immigrant’s faith that hard 
work and resourcefulness are the essential traits 
that lead to success, like the success that he has 
achieved and that has shaped his political orienta- 
tion. Because he sees the United States as a shin- 
ing example of this faith at work, he frequently 
points in his book to America as evidence that 
his optimism is not misplaced. Partly as a result, 
many conservatives in the United States, who in 
the early days of the Iraq fiasco derided the French 
as “cheese-eating surrender monkeys,” identify 
Sarkozy as one of them. 

This is a mistake. Although Sarkozy may vaca- 
tion in New England and eat hot dogs with George 
W. Bush in Kennebunkport, the French president 
subscribes to a sclidly French form of conserva- 
tism. At its core, it depends neither on the opti- 
mism and free market fetishism of Ronald Reagan 
nor on the law-and-order ruthlessness of a Frank 
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Rizzo or a J. Edgar Hoover. It derives, Sarkozy 
says, from France’s Gaullist heritage. His reading 
of President Charles de Gaulle’s legacy is radi- 
cal, however. Like Sarkozy’s ponte’ program, it 
emphasizes change. 

“General de Gaulle,” he argues, “changed 
French institutions, first by authorizing the vote 
for women, then by overseeing the development 
_ of the Fifth Republic Constitution.” Sarkozy goes 
on to note how-de Gaulle also “created the welfare 
system, the general statute on public service, the 
- National Administration School” (which Sarkozy 
- is the first president not to have’ attended), and 
“profit sharing and. worker participation.” Even 
the new French franc was ade Gaulle—era cre- 
ation. Sarkozy drapes his own political program 
in this heritage, claiming he is doing only what 
de Gaulle did in leading France to a “clean break” 
with the past. 

. That same heritage informs Sarkozy's emphasis 
on making France an important player in world 
politics. Here again. American conservatives mis- 
understand him. They believe Sarkozy’s pointed 
remarks about denying Iran a nuclear future mean 
that he has joined the United States in the “global 
war on terror.” Sarkozy's foreign policy focus, 
however, is really not dissimilar to President Bill 
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Clinton’s. He wants to position his country as an 
economic power that can take advantage of glo- 
balization. He also has a grander mission: creating 
what he calls a “politics of civilization to establish 
France as the soul of the new renaissance that the 
world needs.” . 

At the moment, this is more a dramatic dec- 
laration than a statement of policy, but it indi- 
cates that Sarkozy intends for his country to be 
much more than an obedient ally of Washington. 
By pursuing a new mission civilisatrice, France, 
according to. this view, might help fill the vac- 
uum of world political leadership that the United 
States has created through the Bush administra- 
tion’s global mismanagement. | 

Sarkozy's election as president was greeted with 
chants of “Sarko! Sarko! Sarko!” Since the election, 
however, his all-too-public divorce, his courting of 
and recent marriage to an Italian-French super- 
model, and ‘his taste for expensive fashion -have 
saddled him with declining popularity and the 
derisive moniker “President Bling-Bling.” A bar- 
rage of negative publicity during the campaign led 
this brusque, assertive, self-confident man to push 
back with Testimony. Perhaps the current onslaught 


of criticism will provoke a companion volume: 
Sarko: Human, All Too Human. - E 
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January 2008 


INTERNATIONAL . GEORGIA 
i _ , Jan. 6—The Central Election Commission announces that Presi- 
Israeli-Palestinian Conflict dent Mikheil Saakashvili, in voting the previous day, won 
Jan. 18—In response to the firing of rockets into Israel from the reelection with 53% of the vote. Top opposition candidate 
Gaza Strip, Israel closes all Gaza border crossings, stopping the Levan Gachechiladze contests the results and claims fraud, 
flow of people and goods into and out of the Strip. saying a 2nd round of voting should be carried out, but inter- 
Jan. 20—With fuel supplies having been exhausted because of national election observers judge the voting mostly clean. In 
border closings, the Gaza Strip’s power plant stops operating November 2007, amid antigovernment protests, Saakashvili 
and Gaza City goes dark. had declared a state of emergency and called early elections. 
Jan. 22—-Israeli Defense Minister Ehud Barak announces that he 
will allow some deliveries of fuel oil, food, and medical sup- IRAN 


plies into Gaza. 

Jan. 23—Forces with the Islamist militant faction Hamas destroy 
sections of a wall between Gaza and Egypt. Tens of thousands 
of Gazans flow into Egypt over the following days to make 
purchases of food, fuel, and consumer goods. Egypt initially 
tolerates the border crossings as a response to what it views as 


Jan. 6—In the Strait of Hormuz, a tense confrontation unfolds as 
5 armed Iranian speedboats approach US Navy vessels at high 
speed and the US side nearly opens fire. The incident high- 
lights ongoing tensions between the 2 countries: 


a humanitarian crisis. IRAQ 

Jan. 25—-The Egyptian military, making an effort to contain Jan. 6—Gunmen kill Ismael Abbas, 1 of the founders of the 
the flow of Gazans into Egypt, patches holes in the wall and Sunni Awakening Council in the Baghdad neighborhood 
fires guns over the heads of Palestinians. Gazans, meanwhile, of Shaab. The next day, a suicide bomber kills Col. Riyadh ` 
breach new holes in the wall. . al-Samarrai, a founder of the Awakening Council in the 

_ Jan. 27—Israeli Prime Minister Ehud Olmert promises Palestin- neighborhood of Adhamiya. The emergence of Awakening 
ian Authority President Mahmoud Abbas that Israel will no Councils, groups of mostly Sunni fighters who have rejected 
longer restrict the flow of food and medicine into Gaza and insurgency and are now on the payroll of the US, is given 
will allow some flow of energy products. partial credit for the recent reduction of violence in Iraq. 
Jan. 12—Parliament passes a bill that, if finalized, will allow 
CHINA some 1-time members of former President Saddam Hussein's 


Baath Party to hold government posts. The bill is touted by US 
President George W. Bush as a significant.step toward politi- 
.cal reconciliation in Iraq. Some others say the bill will force 
into retirement many thousands of Baathists who already hold 
government jobs, particularly in the security services. 

Jan. 14—Defense Minister Abdul Qadir says in an interview that 
Iraq will not be able to fully provide for its internal security until 


Jan. 15—Indian Prime Minister Manmohan Singh completes 
3 days of meetings in Beijing with Chinese officials includ- 
ing President Hu Jintao. No major diplomatic breakthroughs 
emerge from the trip but it is seen as a symbolically important 
moment for relations between Asia’s 2 emerging great powers. 


COLOMBIA 2012, nor provide for its external security.until 2018-2020. 
Jan. 10—Clara Rojas and Consuelo González de Perdomo, polit- Jan. 28—A US military convoy is ambushed by guerrillas in the 
ically prominent hostages held by the Revolutionary Armed northern city of Mosul. Five soldiers are killed, bringing to 
Forces of Colombia, a rebel group, are released to Venezuelan 36 the number of US servicepeople killed so far in January. 

emissaries in Guaviare, Colombia. The release represents a Three-fifths of these fatalities have occurred in 3 largely Sunni 
political success for Venezuelan President Hugo Chavez, who provinces to Baghdad's north, suggesting that the increase 
took part in negotiations for release of the 2. in US troop levels over the past year, which is credited with 

i i reducing violence in Baghdad, has not had the same effect in 

- CONGO all parts of the country. ; 
Jan. 21—After 2 weeks of talks, an agreement is reached 

between the government and renegade Gen. Laurent ITALY 
Nkunda to end an insurgency that has displaced more than . Jan. 24—Prime Minister Romano Prodi loses a confidence vote 
400,000 people over the past year. Under the agreement, in the parliament and his government, Italy's 61st since the 
government and rebel forces will withdraw from some posi- end of World War II, collapses. It is unclear if a new govern- 
tions; UN peacekeepers will establish a buffer zone between ment will be formed from among existing legislators or if, in 
the 2 sides; and rebel troops:will be integrated into the a scenario that might clear the way for former Prime Minister 
national army. The pact leaves Nkunda’s status unresolved. Silvio Berlusconi to attempt a return to power, new elections 


will be held. President Giorgio Napolitano favors revising cur- 
rent electoral laws, which are widely viewed as flawed, before 


FRANCE 
Jan. 15—President Nicolas Sarkozy, visiting the United Arab ni erence Ree: 
Emirates, signs 2 agreements with that country whereby 
France will establish a permanent military base.in the UAE KENYA 
and also help the Emirates build 2 reactors for producing Jan. 1—In continuing ethnic violence sparked by a December 
nuclear energy. The deals are part of Sarkozy's ongoing efforts _ 2007 election in which President Mwai Kibaki, according to 
. to increase France’s influence and prestige abroad. widely doubted official results, defeated opposition leader 
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Raila Odinga, up to 50 people are burned to death in a west- 
ern village as an angry mob sets fire to a church. Kenya had 
until this outbreak of violence been among Africa’s more 
stable and thriving countries. 

Jan. 24—In talks brokered by former UN Sec. Gen. Kofi Annan, 
Kibaki and Odinga meet face to face for the Ist time since the 
election. The meeting is described as cordial but the 2 sides 
express hard-line sentiments afterwards. l 

Jan. 31—In violence throughout the month, more than 800 peo- 
ple have been killed. At least 300,000 have fled their homes. 


KOREA, NORTH 


Jan. 4—Pyongyang, in response to US statements that North 
Korea has failed to meet an agreed deadline for disclosing all 
its nuclear activities, claims that information it provided in 
November was sufficient. Subsequently, top US envoy Chris- 
topher Hill says North Korea will be given more time to pro- 
duce a complete accounting. 


KOREA, SOUTH 

Jan. 16—President-elect Lee Myung-bak proposes eliminating 
the country’s Unification Ministry (which takes the lead in 
negotiations with North Korea and promotes reconcilia- 
tion) and transferring its duties to the Foreign Ministry. Lee’s 
proposal is an early display of the more hawkish approach 
to North Korea that he is expected to take as president. Days 
later, the North postpones scheduled inter-Korean talks. 


MEXICO 

Jan. 1—Import tariffs on corn, sugar, beans, and milk are 
eliminated under provisions of the North American Free 
Trade Agreement. 

Jan. 17—In Tijuana, federal agents confront gunmen from a 
drug cartel in a 3-hour battle, part of President Felipe Calde- 
r6én’s effort to combat cartel-related violence. Hours later, 
gunmen assassinate a police commander, his wife, and his 
daughter in the family’s home. 

Jan. 31—Tens of thousands of demonstrators in Mexico City 
protest the end of tariffs on US corn. Farmers say the elimina- 
tion of trade barriers will put them out of business and impel 
more Mexicans to emigrate to the United States. 


NEPAL 


Jan. 11—The government announces that an election in which 
voters will choose an assembly to draft a new constitution will 
be held on April 10. The election has already been postponed 
3 times since early last summer. 


PAKISTAN 

Jan. 3—The government announces that parliamentary elec- 
tions, already delayed until Jan. 8, will now be delayed until 
Feb. 18 in the wake of the Dec. 27 assassination of former 
Prime Minister Benazir Bhutto. Opposition parties protest the 
delay but say they will abide by it. 

Jan. 11—In a published interview, President Pervez Mushar- 
raf says that any unauthorized US military action against 
Al Qaeda or the Taliban within Pakistan will be treated as 
an invasion. Musharraf allows the possibility of combined 
Pakistani-US operations. 


RUSSIA 

Jan. 22—The state-owned energy company Gazprom pur- 
chases a controlling stake in NIS, Serbia’s energy monopoly. 
The deal, coming 4 days after Gazprom reached a signifi- 
cant deal on a fuel pipeline with Bulgaria, is seen as a blow 


to the EU's plans to build a gas pipeline running from Azer- 
baijan and Turkey to Europe. 

Jan. 27—The Central Election Commission rules that Mikhail 
Kasyanov, a former prime minister, will not be able to run 
for the presidency, putatively because of invalid signatures 
submitted in support of his candidacy. The decision leaves 
President Vladimir Putin’s handpicked successor, lst Deputy 
Prime Minister Dmitri Medvedev, facing very weak opposi- 
tion in the election scheduled for March 2. 


SRI LANKA 

Jan. 3—President Mahinda Rajapaksa notifies Norway, the coun- 
try that has taken the lead in mediating a long-running conflict 
between thé government and rebel Tamil Tigers, that he is for- 
mally annulling a cease-fire that has been in place for 6 years. 
In practice the cease-fire has not held since a major renewal of 
conflict in early 2006. Since then more than 5,000 have died. 

Jan. 16—A roadside ambush kills 27 bus passengers in Buttala, 
a town in the central part of the country. The government 
blames the Tamil Tigers. 


TAIWAN 


Jan. 12—In legislative elections the Kuomintang wins a 
resounding victory, gaining 81 seats in the Legislative Yuan 
compared to 27 for President Chen Shui-bian’s Democratic 
Progressive Party. The-result is a repudiation of Chen, who 
has been accused of focusing on his independence agenda to 
the detriment of Taiwan’s economy, and who has also been 
tainted by corruption scandals. 


THAILAND 

Jan. 23—With the parliament elected in December 2007 now in 
place, the military junta that overthrew former Prime Min- 
ister Thaksin Shinawatra disbands, saying there will be no 
more coups. 

Jan. 28—Samak Sundaravej, who calls himself a proxy for Thaksin, 
is chosen as prime minister. Samak, who has in the past sup- 
ported violent suppression of peaceful protests and is considered 
abrasive, is expected by many to have a difficult tenure. 


UNITED STATES 

Jan.4—The Labor Department announces that unemployment 
reached 5% in December 2007, heightening fears that the US 
economy may be falling into recession. 

Jan, 22—The Federal Reserve Bank, reacting to worrisome eco- 
nomic reports and precipitous drops in equity markets world- 
wide, cuts its benchmark overnight lending rate by 3/4 of a 
point, to 3.5%. It is the largest rate cut the Fed has ever made. 

Jan. 30—As the Commerce Department reports an annual 

_ growth rate of only 0.6% for the 4th quarter of 2007, the Fed 
cuts interest rates by an additional half point and implies in a 
statement that further cuts may be forthcoming. 


VENEZUELA 

Jan. 3—President Hugo Chavez, having suffered an electoral 
defeat in December when a referendum to expand and 
extend his powers was rejected by voters, announces a major 
cabinet shakeup. E 


Correction 


An article in the February issue, “Colombia's Precarious Progress,” 
incorrectly implied that Alvaro Uribe was president of Colombia 
in February 2002. At that time, Andres Pastrana was president. 
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“It is possible that in 10 years’ time Kenyans will look back on the current crisis ` 
as the turning point at which the country came close to political disintegration, but 
drew back and established a long-term framework for democratic consolidation.” 


Will the Kenyan Settlement Hold? 


JOEL D. BARKAN 


n the next-to-last day of February, with 
() former UN Secretary General Kofi Annan 

standing behind them, Kenyan President 
Mwai Kibaki and opposition leader Raila Odinga 
signed a historic power sharing agreement, thus 
ending a nine-week crisis that had threatened 
to reduce Kenya to another failed or semi-failed 
African state. 

The standoff between the two men and their 
respective political parties—the Party of National 
Unity (PNU) and the Orange Democratic Move- 
ment-(ODM)—followed the flawed presidential 
election of December 27, 2007. Most domes- 
tic and international observers concluded that 
Odinga had probably won the election with a 
narrow ‘plurality of the vote, but the Electoral 
Commission of Kenya (ECK) declared Kibaki the 
winner two and a half days after the polls closed. 
The legitimacy of Kibaki’s “victory” was further 
undermined by the fact that the ODM won 99 of 
210 seats-in the Kenya National Assembly, com- 
pared to 43 for the PNU, making the ODM the 
largest party. Most troubling of all, the elections 
polarized the country along ethnic lines, as both 
parties had mobilized ethno-regional constitu- 
encies by appealing to voters’ sense of identity. 
Passions ran high on election day as a record 9 
million voters—70 percent of the registered elec- 
torate—turned out. 

Afterwards, a wave of political unrest and inter- 
ethnic violence not experienced since indepen- 
dence in 1963 was set off by the delay in reporting 
the outcome, widespread suspicion about the 
results, and the polarization of the electorate. In 
the month following, between 1,000 and 1,500 


JOEL D. BARKAN is a senior associate at the Center for Stra- 
tegic and International Studies and a professor emeritus of 
. political science at the University of Iowa. 


people died as supporters of both sides attacked 
the other side, burned homes, and so forth. The 
attacks occurred in urban centers across western 


' Kenya, in areas of the northern Rift Valley with 
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settlements of Kikuyus (the nation’s largest ethnic 
group), and in the slums of Nairobi. About 350,000 
Kenyans were displaced from their homes, many 
permanently. And while some of this violence was 
spontaneous, most of it was encouraged, albeit 
indirectly, by political leaders and local elites on 
both sides of the party divide. 

Kenya’s economy was deeply affected by the 
crisis. Tourism, which had been enjoying a boom, 
evaporated, and the country’s horticultural exports 
to Europe were interrupted. Foreign direct invest- 
ment ceased overnight and the value of the Kenyan 
shilling fell by 9 percent. The IMF estimated that 
the economic losses during the unrest averaged 
more than $550 million a week, approaching what 
Kenya receives annually in foreign assistance. 
The economic effects of the crisis were also felt 
in Uganda, southern Sudan, Rwanda, and eastern 
Congo, places whose imports and exports flow 
through the Kenvan port of Mombasa. 

Kenya, moreover, was becoming “zonéd.” Mem- 
bers of the Kikuyu, who make up 22 percent of 
the country’s population, fled east from towns in 
western Kenya to the Kikuyu heartland of Central 
Province. Luos, who make up 13 percent of the 
population, and Kalenjins, who constitute 14 per- 
cent, were chased out of towns such as Naivasha 
and Nakuru and forced to migrate west to their 
ancestral homelands. 


PROGRESS INTERRUPTED 

The national elections in December, which also 
included voting for the National Assembly and 
local governments, were the fourth since the rein- 
troduction of multiparty politics in 1992. Each of 
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the previous elections had proceeded better than 
the one that preceded it, and the hope was that the 
2007 poll would also be better than the last. 

In 1992, when Kenya held its first multiparty 
balloting in 24 years, the playing field before the 
election was not level. Opposition candidates 
were routinely harassed by the provincial admin- 


istration and by the police. The electoral commis- ` 


sion was neither independent nor neutral. And 
there was widespread violence in the western Rift 
Valley, on a scale close to that which occurred 
this year. The one bright spot in that election was 
that, for the first time in Kenya’s history, roughly 
8,000 domestic electoral observers established 
a toehold in the process, with active diplomatic 
and financial support from the United States and 
other like-minded donors. 

The 1997 elections were better, but still flawed. 
They too were marred by ethnic violence in the 
western Rift Valley and the area south of Mom- 
basa, but the number 
of domestic observers 
nearly doubled. Also, 
the elections were 
preceded by a series of 
“mini-constitutional” 
reforms that, among 
other things, enlarged the electoral commission 
to include members nominated by the opposition 
and eliminated the president's right to unilaterally 
appoint 12 members of the National Assembly. The 
1997 elections resulted in near legislative parity 
between the government and the opposition. Sig- 
nificantly, from that point on, President Daniel arap 
Moi, then in his nineteenth year in office, could 
no longer govern Kenya on his own, and the leg- 
islature began to emerge as a meaningful check on 
executive power. 

The 2002 elections were better still. The logis- 
tics were improved. Harassment of opposition can- 
didates all but ceased. A cadre of 24,000 domestic 


monitors covered all polling places. And Kenya | 


experienced, for the first time since indepen- 
dence, a change in government via the ballot box. 
That election brought Kibaki to power as head of 
a broad-based pan-ethnic coalition that included 
not only his own community, the Kikuyu, but also 
the Luo, Kenya’s third-largest ethnic group and the 
political base of Odinga. 

. Hopes of a fair and peaceful outcome for the 
December 2007 elections were therefore high, 
despite Kenya’s polarized political climate. Pub- 


lic opinion polls conducted before the elections 


Kenya’s smaller, poorer ethnic groups have 
been calling for federalism for nearly 50 years. 


indicated that the presidential race was too close 
to call, and this increased the temptation for both 
sides to engage in fraud—but most Kenyans, as . 


well as the international community, believed that 


Kibaki, Odinga, and the ECK would rise to the 
occasion. After all, democratization arguably had 
advanced more during Kibaki’s presidency than at 
any time since independence, and the president 


_ himself stated that if the voters chose a candidate 


other than himself, he would “respect the wishes of 
Kenyans.” The election campaign, though marked 
by isolated incidents of violence, had been largely 
free and fair. There was widespread confidence in 
the ECk’s preparations for the elections and in the 
ECK chairman, Samuel Kivuitu. Domestic monitor- 
ing efforts, under the umbrella of the Kenya Elec- 
tions Domestic Observation Forum (KEDOF), were 
expected to be as robust as they had been in 2002. 
`- The election, it turned out, was arguably the fre- 
est and fairest since independence—until its last 
stages. International 
observers, including 
myself, witnessed an 
election that was rea- 
. ` sonably well admin- 
istered on election 
day. The polls opened 
roughly on time; the presiding officers were ade- 
quately trained; there were sufficient ballots and 
other required materials on hand; procedures were 
largely followed by the presiding officer at each 
polling station; all or nearly all voters who wished 
to vote had done so by the time the polls closed; 
and though the counting of the paper ballots at the 
polling stations was slow—in many places con- 
tinuing until midnight—it was transparent. Agents 
of the rival candidates signed off on the count and 
went home thinking that the rest of the process 
would proceed according to procedures specified 
by the ECK. l a 
Sadly, they were wrong, as became apparent dur- 
ing the 48 hours following the close of the polls. 
In upwards of 35 parliamentary constituencies, the 
tabulation of the vote at constituency headquarters 
and the reporting of that tally to ECK headquarters 
in Nairobi were highly flawed. Domestic and inter- 
national observers found that both sides probably 
inflated vote totals. They concluded that Kibaki sup- 
porters had perpetrated the far greater fraud. The 
European Union, which mounted the largest inter- 
national observation effort, involving roughly 130 
observers, called for an internationally supervised 
forensic audit of the tallies—as did the KEDOF. 


` ` With the benefit of hindsight, we now see that 
the international community, including the United 
States, was too complacent about several aspects of 
the polling. First, the fact that the register of voters 
- was not fully purged of deceased voters was largely 
ignored, increasing the likelihood that vote totals 
could be inflated without (a telltale sign) exceeding 
the number of voters registered. Second, too much 
emphasis was placed on the individual leading the 
ECK, Kivuitu, instead of the ECK as an institution. 
The international community had lobbied hard 
for Kivuitu’s reappointment as chairman, but paid 
insufficient attention both to Kibaki’s appointment 
of five new commissioners and to procedures for 
reporting the vote from the polling stations to the 
ECK. Third, the international community missed 
the fact that Kenyan civil society in 2007 had failed 
to reestablish the robust organization for domestic 
election observation that it had mounted in 2002. 
Only 17,000 people observed the elections this 
time around—7,000 fewer than in 2002—-with the 
result that not all polling stations were covered on 
election day. 

Last but not least, the United States failed to 
respond quickly to the problems that unfolded 
during the two days after the election. Indeed, the 
State Department congratulated the Electoral Com- 
mission on its handling of the election on the very 
day—December 29—when the election came apart 
at the seams. Washington amended this statement 
on December 31, the day after Kibaki was hastily 
sworn in for a second term, but the damage to US 
credibility had been done. 

While it is impossible to argue with certainty 
that Odinga won the election, it is possible to 
‘argue with near certainty that Kibaki did not win. 
Further, an exit poll conducted on election day 
suggests that the president may have failed to meet 
the requirement of winning at least 25 percent of 
the vote in five of Kenya’s eight provinces—a test 
Odinga easily passed. | 


- FAULT LINES 

The vote, like the opinion surveys that pre- 
ceded the election, revealed fault lines in Kenyan 
society—fault lines that threatened to roll back 
the democratization and economic gains achieved 
in the five years since Kibaki was elected to suc- 
ceed President Moi in 2002. Whereas the Moi 
years were marked by economic stagnation and 
resistance to democratic reform, Kibaki’s adminis- 
tration turned the country around on both fronts. 
Indeed, the economy in 2007 was growing at 
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nearly 7 percent annually, the highest rate in more 
than 30 years. A genuine “trickle-down” of ben- 
efits, including free universal primary education, 
and the resurrection of state agencies responsible 
for the marketing of coffee, tea; meat and milk, 
had touched the lives of Kenyans in all regions. 
Investment and tourists were pouring into the 
country. Civil society, the press, and the parlia- 
ment had come alive, advancing to unprecedented 
levels what had been a tortuous quest for democ- 
ratization. Kenya, it appeared, had been reborn, 
and President Kibaki should have won reelection 
handily. Deep schisms, however, existed within 
the political elite, reflecting the persistent divides 
in Kenyan society. 

Many attribute Kibaki’s victory in 2002 to 
Odinga. Odinga campaigned tirelessly for Kibaki 
and swung his political allies and followers in 
Nyanza Province, the heartland of the Luo peo- 
ple, behind Kibaki. A broad multiethnic coali- 
tion was formed, the National Rainbow Coalition 
(NARC), which brought the Kikuyu and Luo 
together. The formation of NARC was based on a 
now-controversial memorandum of understand- 
ing between Kibaki and Odinga that ostensibly 
promised Odinga the position of prime minister, 
which would carry substantial executive power. 
The coalition, which included other prominent 
non-Kikuyu leaders from outside Nyanza, was also 
promised an “equal” number of posts in Kibaki’s 
cabinet should he win the election. After the elec- 
tion, however, Kibaki reneged on the deal—though 
he did appoint Odinga minister of works and hous- 
ing. This perceived betrayal planted seeds for the 
turmoil that erupted five years later. 

Kibaki further miscalculated by relying heavily 
as president on a small group of ministers from his 
own Kikuyu tribe, as well as from the culturally 
related Meru and Embu communities. These min- 
isters, dubbed the “Mount Kenya Mafia” because 
they came from the ethnic groups that inhabit the 
slopes around Mount Kenya, controlled the key 
departments of finance, defense, internal security, 
justice, and information. 

Kibaki began his first term in ill health, the 
result of a debilitating auto accident before the 
2002 election and at least one stroke soon after 
his inauguration. As a consequence, especially 
during the first half of his presidency, he relied 
heavily on the “Mafia.” This group of mostly 
older politicians was determined to run Kenya 
as it had been run during the 1960s and 1970s 
by the country’s first president, Jomo Kenyatta. 
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That is, they meant to pursue sound macroeco- 
nomic policies and delegate substantial authority 
to the civil service and the business community. 
In marked contrast:to Moi, Kibaki and his inner 
circle did not micromanage either the bureau- 
cracy or the private sector. The result was that 
individual Kenyans enjoyed more personal free- 
dom, both political and economic, than at any 
time since independence. 

The problem was that many members of other 
ethnic groups regarded the Mount Kenya Mafia, 
and thus the Kibaki administration, as favoring 


the Kikuyu at the expense of their own commu-. 


nities. The Kikuyu, as the largest ethnic group 
in Kenya, as well as the best educated and most 
prosperous, have long held a disproportionate 
number of positions in the civil service and the 
professions. Kikuyu are also overrepresented in 
the business community, which has prospered as 
the country’s economy has regained its dominance 
in East Africa. As a result, the same perception that 
had dogged the Kenyatta regime at the end of the 
1970s, and that had triggered the ruinous redis- 
tribution policies of the Moi era, now confronted 
Kibaki and his government—that the Kikuyu run 
the country to serve themselves (even though all 
regions and ethnic groups have arguably benefited 
under Kibaki’s rule). l 

Hence, even as Kibaki campaigned for reelection 
in 2007 on the theme that the country had never 
had it so good, the opposition, led by Odinga, 
mobilized the electorate with appeals for change— 
arguing that a new administration would do a bet- 
ter job of equally distributing the fruits of Kenya’s 
economic and political success across the country’s 
42 ethnic groups. Odinga and the ODM also called 
for majimbo, the establishment of a federal form 
of government that would protect the interests of 
the other ethnic groups. The implicit anti-Kikuyu 
message was clear. 


THE VIOLENT AFTERMATH 

This appeal, in addition to a well-organized, 
well-financed, and colorful campaign by the ODM, 
enabled Odinga and other prominent non-Kikuyu 
leaders to rally a majority of Kenyans against 
Kibaki. Inevitably, the campaign also polarized the 
country along ethnic lines. While over 90 percent 
of the Kikuyu and Meru residents around Mount 
Kenya voted for Kibaki, a similar percentage of 
Luos in Nyanza voted for Odinga. Odinga also 
rolled up large majorities of between 55 and 70 
percent of the vote in Western Province, the home 


of the Luhya people; in Rift Valley Province, the 
homeland of the Kalinjin and a half dozen other 
small tribes; in Coast Province, which is also 
inhabited by smaller ethnic groups, as well as most 
of Kenya’s Muslim population; and in North East- 
ern Province. Odinga obtained a narrow majority 
in Nairobi, the capital, as well. 

' As noted previously, Odinga’s ODM won many 
more seats than did Kibaki’s PNU. When the seats 
held by allies of the two parties were added in, 
the ODM majority became much smaller—roughly 
105 to 88, with the balance of the seats not com- 
mitted to either side. The results, nonetheless, 
reflected dissatisfaction across Kenya with Kibaki’s 
government. Even within the Kikuyu heartland, 
more than half the members of Kibaki’s cabinet 
were defeated, as were a substantial number of 
Kikuyu incumbents, including two members of 
the old guard—Njenga Karume, the minister of 
defense, and David Mwiraria, the former minis- 
tér of finance. The election revealed, in addition 
to the tensions between the Kikuyu and the other 
ethnic groups, deep generational divisions within 
the Kikuyu community. Many younger Kikuyu, 
especially professionals and members of the busi- 
ness community, believe that Kibaki’s “exclusiv- 
ist” approach to governance has not served their 
long-term interests nor the interests of the group, 
because it stokes resentment on the part of the 
other tribes. 

Resentment against the Kikuyu runs particu- 
larly deep in the area of the western Rift Valley, in 
the triangle formed by Nakuru, Eldoret, and Ker- 
icho. It is in this area, inhabited by Kenya’s white 
settler community before independence, that 
most of the killing occurred in the week following 
the election. In the 1960s and early 1970s, land 
vacated by the former settlers was purchased by 
Kikuyu with the assistance of the Kenyan govern- 
ment—then led by Kenyatta, himself a Kikuyu— 
instead of being returned to the communities from 
which the land had been taken. This, along with 
Kikuyu migration into the area as far back as the 
1920s, created a domestic Kikuyu diaspora 100 
miles west of the Kikuyu’s Mount Kenya home- 
land. It was this group that suffered the most dur- 
ing the post-election violence. 

- In this context, the election and the violence 
that followed it made clear that Kibaki and his 
allies could not govern the country, despite hav- 
ing been sworn in for a second term. Nor could 
Odinga. Neither Kibaki nor Odinga won more 
than 46 percent of the vote. Neither was regarded 


by a majority of Kenyans as their legitimate repre- 
sentative, and it was quickly evident that a nego- 
tiated deal between the two principals and their 
parties was essential for long-term stability and 
economic wellbeing. 


TALKS THAT NEARLY FAILED 

To this end, Kibaki announced on January 7, 
2008, that he was prepared to form a government 
of national unity that presumably would give the 
ODM a large proportion of seats in the cabinet. 
Unfortunately, the president and his advisers mis- 
understood what type of deal would be required 
to return the country to the peace it had enjoyed 
before the elections. Moreover, on January 8, 
Kibaki undermined the prospects for a quick set- 
tlement by appointing as vice president Kalonzo 
Musyoka, the candidate who finished third in the 
presidential race with roughly 8 percent of the 
vote. He also appointed 16 people to the cabinet. 
His spokesperson described the new appointees as 
only “part” of the cabinet, but the appointments 
included the most 
powerful minis- 
tries—finance, inter- 
nal security, justice, 
local government, 
and defense. 

These moves may 
have been meant to signal to Odinga and the ODM 
that the president was fully in charge. But they 
were more examples of the self-isolating and eth- 


nically insensitive policies that had already marked 


the Kibaki presidency. In fact, based on his cabinet 
appointments, it appeared that Kibaki intended 
to base his new government on a central-eastern 
alliance of the Kikuyu, Embu, Meru, and Kamba 
peoples—versus everybody else. 

This was precisely the type of governance that 
Odinga and his colleagues wanted to end, and they 
would not settle for mere posts in an expanded 
cabinet. After making it clear that they did not 
recognize Kibaki or his hastily appointed govern- 
ment as legitimate, they demanded genuine power 
sharing between the two sides. This would involve, 
at a minimum, the creation of a prime minister 
position—a prime minister who would exercise 
real executive power and supervise the day-to-day 
work of government ministries, and who would be 
accountable to the National Assembly, not to the 
president. The ODM also demanded at least half 
the positions in the cabinet and, most important, a 
new constitution that would guarantee the arrange- 


The election was arguably the freest and fairest 
since independence — until its last stages. 
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ment, grant greater power to the legislature, and 
possibly establish a federal form of government. 

The leaders of Kenya’s smaller, poorer eth- 
nic groups—the “have-nots,” compared to the 
Kikuyu—have been calling for federalism for 
nearly 50 years. As in India in the 1950s, Nigeria 
in the 1980s, and Ethiopia in the 1990s, the effort 
to defuse linguistic and ethnic strife may require 
restructuring the basic rules of the political game 
by providing every group a homeland—even 
though this could result in ethnically homoge- 
neous “zones” in which members of other groups 
have limited rights. Given the realities of Kenya and 
other plural societies across Africa, democratization 
must entail more than the expansion of individual 
rights, both political and economic. Group rights, 
to address the ethnic factor, must be afforded too, 
especially when inequities are perceived. 

Kibaki and Odinga thus articulate and rep- 
resent two different visions of Kenya’s political 


‘future, and it is not surprising that in the after- 


math of the election debacle the two sides quickly 
fell into stalemate—a 
condition that 
persisted for two 
months, despite car- 
nage and heavy eco- 
nomic costs. During 
January, each side’s 
strategy was simply to outlast the other. Kibaki, 
having been sworn in as president and in control 
of the state apparatus, refused, along with the 
PNU hard-liners around him, to offer the oppo- 
sition more than a number of unspecified posts 
in a “government of national unity.” They calcu- 
lated that Odinga.and the ODM, out of financial 
resources and not in office, would soon cave. The 
government rebuffed mediation efforts by figures 
such as Nobel laureate Desmond Tutu; Ghana- 
ian President John Kufuor, then in his capacity as 
the rotating chair of the African Union (AU); and 
Mark Malloch Brown, Britain’s foreign minister 
for Africa, Asia, and the UN. From the hard-liners’ 
perspective (especially the minister of justice, 
Martha Karua), these visitors were meddling in 
Kenya's internal affairs. 

Odinga and the ODM, in contrast, called for 
international mediation, and announced mass 
demonstrations to protest Kibaki’s rule. They also 
calculated that they could outlast their adversaries 
because the economic losses borne by the Kikuyu 
business class would ultimately force Kibaki to 
address opposition demands. The result, in the near 
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term, was more violence—including the shooting 
of several protesters in Kisumu and Nairobi, con- 
tinued evictions of Kikuyu from the western Rift 
Valley, and mounting damage to the economy. 

Three significant constituencies, one internal 
and two external, became increasingly alarmed 
about the possibility that what all regarded as the 
“anchor state” of East Africa and a symbol of politi- 
cal and economic reform for Africa as a whole was 
moving closer to the political abyss. The first such 
constituency was the country’s civil society and 
press (both of which are arguably the most robust 
on the continent, save perhaps for South Africa’s). 
The second constituency consisted of the heads of 
AU member states, particularly Kufuor, Abdoulaye 
Wade of Senegal, Yoweri Museveni of Uganda, Paul 
Kagame of Rwanda, and Jakaya Kikwete of Tanza- 
nia. All of these leaders stated publicly that a nego- 
tiated solution to-the crisis had to be found. The 
third constituency was 
the international commu- 
nity beyond Africa, led by 
the United States, Britain, 
and the EU. They stepped 
. up consultations among, 
themselves and agreed 
that the bést approach was 
to throw their collective weight behind the AU's posi- 
tion of bringing in Annan to mediate the dispute. 
This proposal was one Kibaki and the hard-liners 
around him could not refuse, though it became evi- 
dent in the negotiations that followed that they did 
not intend to change their positions. 

Following Annan’s arrival in late January, the 
two sides sat down to what became four weeks of 
talks that yielded-little progress. The sides were 
each represented by three senior leaders, but the 
principals themselves were not involved. Without 
them, both sides stuck to their basic positions. 
For the PNU, this meant expanding the cabinet 
to accommodate the ODM, and creating a non- 
executive prime minister position that would be 
filled by and accountable to the president. Most 
important from the PNU’s standpoint was that any 
deal would have to be arranged within the frame- 
work of the country’s existing constitution, which 


assigns most powers to the president. The ODM . 


leaders said no. They, remembering Kibaki’s fail- 
ure to appoint Odinga prime minister after the 
2002 elections, insisted that any deal be cemented 
by an amendment to the constitution. 

Although the talks made little progress, the 
teams did succeed in defining four issues that 


' The obvious questions are if the deal 
. will hold and if the government will 
function. The answers are unclear. 


had to be addressed for Kenya to achieve a last- 
ing peace. These were ending the violence; provid- 
ing humanitarian assistance to those who need it; 
addressing the longstanding political issues under- 
lying the conflict, including the country’s consti- 
tution; and addressing long-term socioeconomic 
issues such as land tenure rights, poverty, and 
inequality. But apart from listing these issues, little 
was achieved. An uneasy calm spread across Kenya 
while the talks were under way, but few had any 
illusions about what would happen if the negotia- 
tions failed. . 

They nearly did fail. As the weeks passed: 
Annan made his frustrations known and stated the 
obvious—that both sides must make painful con- 
cessions if there was to be a settlement. He gained 
some assistance on February 18 when Us Secretary 
of State Condoleezza Rice, who was in Africa at the 
time, flew to Nairobi to put pressure on the prin- 
cipals. Rice’s visit, plus 
her blunt talk to both 
sides (especially Kibaki 
and the members of his 
negotiating team) pushed 
the talks to completion— 
though not immediately. 
Annan spoke in gener- 
alities about making hard choices, but Rice said 
explicitly that resolving the crisis required “genu- 
ine power sharing, not pretend power sharing.” Rice 
reiterated her view five days later upon returning 
to the United States. At a tarmac press conference 
in Washington she again called for genuine power 
sharing, adding that she was “disappointed” by the 
lack of progress since her visit to Nairobi,.and that 
the US-Kenya relationship could not be “business 
as usual” if the two sides failed to reach an agree- 
ment. On the other hand, she said, the interna- 
tional community would stand by Kenya through 
its crisis should a deal be reached: l 

On February 25, Annan suspended the talks and 
announced that he would negotiate directly with 
Kibaki and Odinga to break the impasse. These 
new talks took place on February 27, with the par- 
ticipation of AU Chair Kikwete. Kikwete twisted 
Kibaki’s arm by arguing that just as Tanzanian 
presidents had learned to live with a prime minis- 
ter and a divided government, Kibaki could too— 
and that this was essential for peace and prosperity 
in Kenya and in the region. At that point, Kibaki 
agreed to a power sharing arrangement very much 
along the lines proposed by the ODM. Not surpris- 
ingly, the deal met with jubilation across western 


Kenya but with tepid acceptance across Central 
Province, the Kikuyu heartland. ° 


NOW THE HARD PART 

Although the accord resolves the immediate cri- 
sis, the obvious questions are if the deal will hold 
and if the government will function. The answers 


are unclear, especially when one notes what the 


agreement does not resolve. Apart from creating a 
prime minister accountable to the National Assem- 
bly, the deal is silent on the constitutional issues 
facing Kenya—particularly the powers of the pres- 
ident, the specific division of labor between the 
president and the prime minister, the balance of 
power between the executive and the legislature, 
and the parameters of any future federal arrange- 
ment. Also unmentioned in the accord are the four 
sets of issues identified during the negotiations as 
key to lasting peace. In short, implementing the 
spirit and the letter of the deal depends entirely on 
establishing trust between Kibaki and Odinga, and 
between their respective lieutenants. 


The two leaders, in an effort to assure both: 


Kenyans and the international community that 
they were serious about implementing the accord, 
moved during the first week of the parliamentary 
session that convened on March 11 to pass the 
National Accord and Reconciliation Act and the 
companion Constitutional Amendment Act. They 
also released four supplementary agreements. The 
first creates a commission of inquiry to examine 
the nature and cause of the violence that engulfed 
Kenya following the elections. The second’estab- 
lishes a Truth and Reconciliation Commission 
(TRC) to examine the historical grievances, includ- 
ing land issues, that have divided Kenya since 
independence in 1963. The TRC, which will func- 
tion for a maximum of two'years, is modeled on 
a similar body that existed in South Africa follow- 
ing apartheid. The third agreement establishes a 
committee of experts to review all aspects of the 
electoral process to ensure that the flaws evident 


in the 2007 elections are corrected before the’ 


next elections. (Significantly, the committee is not 
charged with conducting an audit or recount to 
determine who actually won the election.) Last 
is an agreement calling on the National Assembly 
to establish a statutory basis for a review of the 
nation’s constitution and a referendum on any new 
or revised constitution. 
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While the basic power sharing deal is solidified 
by the passage of the National Accord and Recon- 
ciliation Act and the supplementary agreements, 
the hard work has only begun (as Annan rightly 
noted at the time the agreement was signed). This 
is particularly true when it comes to negotiating 
a new constitution, a subject on which even the 
supplementary agreement is vague. So what are the 
prospects for-overall success? 

One of three scenarios is likely to unfold, 
depending on hew well Kibaki and Odinga are able 
to work together and keep their respective hard- 
liners in check. The most optimistic scenario is 
smooth sailing all the way. This is highly unlikely, 
especially on the issue of constitutional reform. 
Kenya has tried three times over the past 15 years 
to amend its constitution and has failed on two of 
those occasions. Sorting out a permanent struc- 
ture for the executive, and deciding whether and 
in what form power will devolve to subnational 
units of government, will be particularly difficult. 
Already there is friction between the PNU and the 
ODM over which party will control which minis- 
tries in the new government. 

The second and most likely scenario is mud- 
dling through. Under this scenario, negotiations 
for both the formation of a new government and 
the resolution of other issues will be protracted— 
but incremental (if not holistic) solutions will be 
found that avoid a total breakdown of the power 
sharing process. Power sharing, however, is in any 
case not an end in itself and cannot be sustained 
indefinitely. Rather, it is a mechanism to put Kenya 
back on track. 

The third scenario is, within six to eighteen 
months, a political divorce, a breakdown, and 
the resumption of violence. This is also unlikely. 
While the coalition government will probably not 
last until the next election, neither will there likely 
be an acrimonious divorce—if for no other reason 
than that the leadership on both sides, especially 
Kibaki and Odinga themselves, have been chas- 
tened by the recent crisis. 

While one must be cautious in assessing the 
future, it is possible that in 10 years’ time Kenyans 
will look back on the current crisis as the turning 
point at which the country came close to politi- 
cal disintegration, but drew back and established 
a long-term framework for democratic consolida- 
tion, peace, and prosperity. | 
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Ethiopia’s Convergence of Crises 
TERRENCE LYONS 


fronts. Prime Minister Meles Zenawi, who 

has been in power since 1991, in the past 
has demonstrated both resilience and the capacity 
to outmaneuver his rivals. This year, however, he 
faces a convergence of internal and regional crises 
that could unbalance Ethiopia and exacerbate con- 
flicts across the region. Each of these challenges 
feeds and is in turn fed by the others. An explosive 
escalation is possible. 

The ruling Ethiopian People’s Revolutionary 
Democratic Front (EPRDF), though it weathered 
unrest and instability that followed the country’s 
disputed national elections of 2005, remains with- 
out the support of key constituencies in the cities 
and in the large central Oromo region. Meanwhile, 
the country shares an extraordinarily tense and 
militarized border with Eritrea, and the debilitated 
Algiers peace process that brought their 1998-2000 
war to an end may now be beyond resuscitation. 
Ethiopia’s December 2006 intervention into Soma- 
lia in support of that country’s Transitional Fed- 
eral Government has left the Ethiopian military 
bogged down in Mogadishu, facing a violent reac- 
tion but unable to withdraw. Another, interlinked 
conflict—within the Ogaden region of eastern 
Ethiopia, which is inhabited by ethnic Somalis— 
has developed into a humanitarian disaster. 

To avoid a domestic political crisis, the ruling 
party must reinstate the relative political freedoms 
in place at the time of the competitive 2005 elec- 
tions. Ethiopia can ill afford noncompetitive local 
elections in 2008 or boycotted national elections 
in 2010. The crisis along the border with Eritrea is 
particularly tense now; resolution of that conflict 
must begin with Ethiopia's accepting and imple- 
menting the 2002 border demarcation decision 
reached by the Eritrea-Ethiopia Boundary Commis- 


F thiopia in 2008 faces challenges on multiple 
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sion that was established under the Algiers peace 
process. In Somalia, though Ethiopia has legiti- 
mate security interests at stake, stability cannot be 
achieved until Ethiopian troops withdraw. And the 
marginalization of Ogaden will only be resolved 
through political processes that incorporate local 
issues and leaders. If these interlinked crises con- 
tinue to escalate, and amplify one another, there is 
the potential for a highly violent and chaotic tran- 
sition in Ethiopia. 

The United States has a particularly important 


‘role to play with regard to these crises. Washington 


and Addis Ababa have formed a close strategic part- 
nership to counter terrorism in the Horn of Africa. 
This relationship, however, associates the United 
States with the regime and its policies in ways that 
are not helpful. Washington's calls for democrati- 
zation and human rights in Ethiopia are not per- 
suasive when high-level us officials also praise the 
regime’s cooperation in the global war on terrorism. 
Ethiopia’s continued obstruction of demarcating the 
border with Eritrea contributes to Eritreans’ percep- 
tion that Washington is hostile to them. 

Moreover, while Addis Ababa and Washington 
share concerns regarding extremist Islamic groups 
in Somalia, their concerns are motivated differently. 
Ethiopia worries about the assistance that these 
groups provide to the regime’s enemies in Eritrea 
and among Oromo and Somali insurgent groups. 
The United States is concerned about Somali links 
to Al Qaeda. The challenges that Ethiopia faces— 
challenges related to growing authoritarianism, 
escalating tension along the border with Eritrea, 
and protracted conflict in Somalia—are further 
complicated when Washington overlays on them 
its global war on terror. 


FAILED ELECTIONS 
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In May 1991, the EPRDF defeated the brutal mili- 
tary dictator Mengistu Haile Mariam after a pro- 
longed civil war and began a process of political 


transition. The EPRDF-dominated transitional gov- 
ernment created new regional states, with every 
major ethnic group receiving its own state. (As 
a consequence, politics has tended to be domi- 
nated by ethnically based parties, including the 
EPRDF.) The transitional government then consoli- 
dated its authority by organizing and winning a 
series of elections. These elections, however, were 
uncontested because opposition parties boycotted 
the polls after facing harassment from the ruling 
authorities. The new regime also put in place dis- 
ciplined, hierarchic party institutions that linked 
top political leaders in the capital with local offi- 
cials at the level of the kebelle (neighborhood asso- 
ciations). Local civil servants were party members 
who used their control over land, fertilizer, and 
other critical resources to control.the countryside. 

The May 2005 elections, however, broke this 
pattern of carefully managed politics. These elec- 
tions instead presented the Ethiopian people with 
a remarkable oppor- 
tunity to express their 
political views by par- 
ticipating in a vote that 
for the first time in 
the country’s history 
offered a meaningful 
choice. In contrast to 
earlier elections, opposition parties did not boy- 
cott but instead competed vigorously across the 
most populous regions. Live televised debates on 
matters of public policy, access for opposition par- 
ties to state-owned media, and huge, peaceful ral- 
lies in the final week of campaigning made it clear 
that these elections would represent a decisive 
moment in Ethiopia’s political development. The 
voters seized this opportunity with a great sense of 
hope and turned out in overwhelming numbers to 
‘express their choices. 

A very chaotic vote-counting process, however, 
generated controversy, violent protests, and mass 
arrests. According to official results, the EPRDF 
and allied parties won 367 parliamentary seats (67 
percent), while the opposition took 172 seats (31 
percent), with 109 going to the Coalition for Unity 
and Democracy (CUD). This outcome represented 
a stunning setback for the incumbent party in rela- 
tion to previous elections. But important leaders 
of the opposition refused to accept the outcome, 
despite the fact that the opposition’s seats in the 
parliament had increased from 12 to 172. They 
claimed to have irrefutable evidence that massive 


fraud had taken place. 


The Ethiopian people have acquiesced — 
to power that they cannot overcome, but 
such compliance might evaporate quickly. 
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When the new parliament met in October 2005, 
some opposition leaders took their seats, but oth- 
ers, particularly leading members of the CUD, 
boycotted the assembly. This decision to opt out 
rather than accept their positions as leaders of the 
opposition within existing institutions represented 
an enormous miscalculation and a tragic missed 
opportunity to consolidate and then expand on 
important gains. Violence erupted in the first week 
of November, and most top CUD officials were 
arrested. Prosecutors formally charged some 131 
opposition politicians, journalists, and civil society 
leaders with crimes, including genocide and trea- 
son. The EPRDF, by bringing these charges against 
its leading critics, effectively criminalized dissent 
and sent an unmistakable message that effective 
opposition would not be tolerated. The 2005 polit- 
ical opening had closed. 

In July 2007 the main CuD leaders were con- 
victed of treason, a capital crime in Ethiopia, but 
then were pardoned after 
they signed documents 
admitting responsibility 
for the 2005 violence. 
The damage, however, 
had been done. The 
CUD was shattered. The 
opposition coalition 
was always a quickly assembled and loose amal- 
gam of various parties united by opposition to 
the ruling party. By 2008 it was further divided: 
between those who took their seats in the parlia- 
ment in 2005 and those who were arrested. and 
then released in 2007, as well as among those with 
links to various bickering factions within the influ- 
ential Ethiopian diaspora. 

The members of the opposition who took their 
seats in 2005 have found it difficult to play mean- 
ingful roles. Government restrictions on the media 
have made it difficult for them to communicate with 
their supporters (creating a vigorous rumor mill and 
fostering a culture in which extreme views posted 
on internet sites serve as the main form of politi- 
cal speech). Most fundamentally, the opposition’s 
supporters in the countryside have faced arrest and 
harassment, leaving the opposition unable to orga- 
nize among its own constituencies. This seems to be: 
particularly true of Oromo opposition parties such 
as the Oromo Federal Democratic Movement and 
the Oromo National Congress. 

The 2005 political opening and subsequent 
crisis demonstrated the influence of the Ethio- 
pian diaspora, particularly in North America, on 
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politics within the country. Key leaders of the 
diaspora, who had advocated boycotts of elec- 
tions in the past, urged the opposition to compete 
in 2005. After the crisis over the vote tabulation 
and the violent demonstrations, however, many in 
the diaspora endorsed the strategy of boycotting 
the parliament. Some have articulated a categori- 
cal stance defining compromise with the EPRDF 
as betrayal, thereby reducing room for opposition 
leaders in Ethiopia to maneuver or to engage in 
peaceful political activities. 

Local elections and by-elections for seats held 
by those who boycotted the parliament in 2005 are 
scheduled for April 2008, but it remains doubtful 
that the main opposition parties will participate. 
The opposition in parliament has made its partici- 
pation in future elections conditional on a series of 
demands relating to access to mass media, reform 
of the National Election Board, and participation 
of domestic and international monitors. Most 
fundamentally, even those opposition parties that 
have participated in the parliament argue that local 
EPRDF officials must be forced to stop practicing 
violence and intimidation against the opposition. 


FRAGILE REGIME 


Civil society groups and the media also have 
faced harsh restrictions and harassment. Lead- 
ing websites and blogs have been blocked. Dan- 
iel Bekele and Netsanet Demissie, leaders of two 
prominent nongovernmental organizations, were 
convicted in December 2007 in a trial that Amnesty 
International characterized as “no more than the 
criminalization of free speech” and as having “a 
chilling effect on civil society activism.” 

The opposition has been marginalized, both by 
decisions it has made and by ruling party repres- 
sion. Yet the EPRDF still faces fundamental chal- 
lenges regarding two large constituencies—urban 
residents and the Oromo people—that are essential 
for any Ethiopian regime that hopes to govern suc- 
cessfully. In the May 2005 elections, the opposi- 
tion CUD managed a virtually complete sweep in 
Addis Ababa and the other main cities. And the 
EPRDF’s Oromo wing, the Oromo People’s Demo- 
cratic Organization, has failed. After 17 years 
within the ruling coalition, it has not developed a 
significant base of support among the Oromo, who 
represent 40 percent of Ethiopia’s population. The 
party remains in power in the region only through 
intimidation and ever more pervasive systems for 
monitoring the population. Many Oromo remain 
loyal to the insurgent Oromo Liberation Front 


(OLF), despite that organization’s inability since 
1992 to organize openly within the country. 

Without a basis for support in the Oromo region 
or in the urban areas, the EPRDF's ability to govern is 
inherently precarious and depends on force, which 
alienates the population further. Force has reestab- 
lished order in the short run, but it is not sustain- 
able in the long run. There have been early signs 
that dissent is growing in the military and among 
government officials. In August 2006, for example, 
Brigadier General Kemal Gelchu defected, along 
with some 100 troops, to join the OLF, claiming that 
the only language the EPRDF understands “is force, 
and we're going to challenge them by force.” 

On one level, Ethiopia is in a process of democ- 
ratization that has transformed the country since 
1991. Elections are held regularly, the parliament 
includes multiple political parties, the prime min- 
ister faces questions from lawmakers, and oppo- 
sition leaders openly meet with foreign diplomats 
and the international media. On a more essential 
level, however, political space in Ethiopia is an 
illusion. A 2007 poll conducted by Gallup found 
that only 13 percent of Ethiopians have confidence 
in the honesty of their elections, 25 percent have 
confidence in the judiciary, and 28 percent have 
confidence in the national government. These 
numbers are approximately 30 percentage points 
lower than the average for sub-Saharan Africa and 
suggest that the population has resigned itself to- 
but not endorsed—the regime’s authority. 

The 2005 elections demonstrated high levels of 
opposition to the EPRDF, which is in decline after 
17 years in power, but they failed to initiate an 
orderly political transition based:on peaceful mul- 
tiparty competition. Unless reforms are introduced, 
it is likely that Ethiopia will face another round of 
noncompetitive elections in both the 2008 local 
elections and the 2010 national elections. The’ 
Ethiopian people have acquiesced to power that 
they cannot overcome, but such compliance might 
evaporate quickly if the regime stumbles or is per- 
ceived as weak. Without a strong popular base, 
furthermore, the regime is vulnerable to increased 
pressures from neighboring states. 


ON THE BORDERLINE 

Ethiopia’s domestic political dilemmas are more 
dangerous, and potentially more explosive, because 
of escalating tensions along the Ethiopia-Eritrea 
border—and, increasingly, because of the vio- 
lent conflict in Somalia. The OLF and the Ogaden 
National Liberation Front (ONLF) operate out of 


Asmara (Eritrea’s capital), and Addis Ababa char- 
acterizes its domestic rivals as agents of regional 
“terrorists,” meaning that the Ethiopian regime’s 
domestic and foreign threats are linked. In fact, if 
Ethiopia's regional conflicts with Eritrea and within 
Somalia were resolved; the country’s issues of 
domestic political reform could be tackled directly. 

Ethiopia faces serious insecurity along its north- 
ern border, as its long-running conflict with Eritrea 


remains deadlocked. The EPRDF and the Eritrean | 


People’s Liberation Front, led by Isaias Afewerki 
(now Eritrea’s president), cooperated in the strug- 
gle against Mengistu’s regime in Ethiopia. By 1998, 
however, relations between the two countries had 
degenerated. Disputes between Addis Ababa and 
Asmara arose over, among other things, landlocked 
Ethiopia’s access to Eritrean ports, questions of how 
the new Eritrean currency related to the Ethiopian 
currency, and the precise location of their pory 
demarcated border. In 
May 1998, after a series 
of military skirmishes, 
Eritrean armed forces 
attacked the disputed 
border town of Badme. 
A bitter full-scale war 
quickly developed: The 
violence generated considerable casualties and huge 
costs on both sides. An estimated 70,000 to 100,000 
people were killed between 1998 and 2000, 1 mil- 
lion were displaced, and a generation’s worth of 
development opportunities was squandered. 

After a period of military stalemate and unpro- 
ductive negotiations, Ethiopia launched a major 
offensive in May 2000, breaking through Eritrean 
defenses and forcing Eritrea to pull its troops back 
to the positions they had held before May 1998. 


In December 2000 the parties signed the Algiers . 
Agreement, which created a temporary security | 


zone along the border (to be patrolled by the 
United Nations mission in Ethiopia and Eritrea) as 
well as the Eritrea-Ethiopia Boundary Commission 
(which would delimit and demarcate the border). 
In April 2002 the Boundary Commission ruled 
that the symbolically important town of Badme 
was on the Eritrean side of the border. Ethiopian 
leaders strongly objected to the ruling and did 
everything short of resuming hostilities to delay 
compliance. Eritrea, frustrated both by Ethiopia 
and by what it considered international appease- 
ment of Addis Ababa, placed restrictions on the 
UN mission. This led the UN to withdraw its forces 
from nearly half the sites where they had: been 


Violence in Mogadishu remains chronic, 
and the UN classifies Somalia as the 
world’s worst humanitarian emergency. 
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deployed. In November 2005 the UN Security 
Council passed Resolution 1640, which threatened 
to impose sanctions on Eritrea unless the restric- 
tions were lifted. Eritrea did not comply. : 

In November 2007 the Boundary Commission 
gave up its efforts to coax the two parties to cooper- 


‘ate in completing the last stages of border demarca- 


tion, and’ instead presented a final map that set the 
border according to coordinates, a “virtual” demar- 
cation that Ethiopia did not accept. While Badme 
was not the underlying cause of the conflict, both 
regimes used it as the marker of who had “won” 
or “lost” the war, and hence whether the terrible 
sacrifices each had made in the conflict were justi- 
fied or in vain. Control of this small desolate town 
therefore became linked directly to the political 
fortunes—even the survival—of both regimes. 
Today the Eritrea-Ethiopia border remains highly 
militarized. The Algiers Agreement is unraveling. 
The Boundary Commis- 
sion has ceased opera- 
tions. The UN mission 
has lost its capacity to 
monitor the border. And 
Eritrea routinely violates 
the temporary security 
zone. In January 2008, 
the UN secretary general warned that the UN mis- 


- sion would have to withdraw soon unless Eritrea 


allowed fuel shipments to the peacekeeping force. 
Eritrea argued that the Boundary Commission's vir- 
tual demarcation had brought an end to the border 
conflict and that the continued presence of the UN 
was “tantamount to occupation.” 

Despite these tensions, the stalemate and cease- 
fire along the border remain stable. Asmara and 
Addis Ababa each believe time is on its side and 
that there is no need to act immediately. These 
strategic calculations—not the UN mission—are 
likely to keep the border frozen. At present, Ethio- 
pia retains control of Badme, while the UN mission 


and the temporary security zone are on the Eri- 


trean side of the border. Ethiopia is comfortable 
with this status quo and is unlikely to break the 
stalemate militarily. It believes the Isaias regime is 
likely to collapse soon. In any case, a significant 
Ethiopian intervention across the border would 
generate a Severe international reaction. 

Eritrea, for its part, remains committed to 
the principle that the international community 
should—and therefore in the end will—compel 
Ethiopia to abide by the final, binding Boundary 
Commission decision. Although Asmara engages in 
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brinkmanship, harasses the UN, and uses bellicose 
rhetoric, it ultimately looks to the international 
community to implement the border decision. It is 
nearly inconceivable in any event that Eritrea could 
force Ethiopian troops back from their current 
positions and hold territory for a significant period 
of time. And Asmara believes that the EPRDF regime 
is on the verge of collapse. The possibility always 
remains that a skirmish or accidental incursion 
might spark a wider conflict. Even a small chance 
of a catastrophic (if unintended) war deserves sig- 
nificant international attention. It appears more 
likely, however, that the stalemate on the border 
will continue, while conflict escalates and spreads 
in Somalia and elsewhere in the region. 


HORN OF PLENTY OF TROUBLE 

Conflict in the Horn of Africa erupted in 
December 2006, as a dramatic Ethiopian military 
intervention in Somalia shook the entire region. 
Ethiopian troops supported the Somiali Transitional 
Federal Government in its rapid and surprising 
advance against the Union of Islamic Courts—an 
advance that succeeded in ousting from power the 
Islamists who had controlled Mogadishu since June 
of 2006 and had received support from. Eritrea. 

In late 2006 Addis Ababa saw emanating from 
Somalia dangers linked to Eritrea and to internal 


Ethiopian insurgent groups such as the OLF and - 


the ONLF. These regional and domestic adversaries 
had increased their military presence in areas con- 
trolled by the Islamic Courts. Key leaders within 
the Islamic Courts sought to provoke Ethiopia into 
war by making irredentist claims regarding the eth- 
nic Somali—inhabited Ogaden region. These threats 
were more rhetorical than real, since the Islamic 
Courts lacked the means to force Ethiopia to with- 
draw from Ogaden. Even so, Addis Ababa felt com- 
pelled to act—less because of the Islamic Courts’ 
ideology and their ties to Al Qaeda than because 
of the safe haven that Ethiopia’s enemies found in 
Somalia, and the risk that the threats represented 
by Eritrea, the ONLF, and the OLF would increase 
over time. Ethiopia preemptively provided the mil- 
itary might needed to drive the Islamic Courts out 
of Mogadishu, abolish the Ethiopian insurgents’ 
safe haven, and bring the transitional government 
to power in the Somali capital. | 

Since then, the transitional government and its 
Ethiopian allies have struggled to establish order. 
Remnants of the Islamic Courts have reorganized 
in Asmara as the Alliance for the Reliberation of 
Somalia, and militia fighters have engaged ina 


violent campaign against Ethiopia and its allies in 
Mogadishu. The transitional government has not 
been able or willing to reach out to key constituen- 
cies, most notably the powerful Hawiye clan leaders 
entrenched in Mogadishu, as well as many of the 
moderate leaders within. the diverse Islamic Courts 
movement. Moreover, the presence in Somalia of 
troops from Ethiopia, the country’s historic enemy, 
has provoked a violent, nationalist response. Today 
Addis Ababa seems'stuck. Ethiopia has called for 
an African Union force to replace it in Somalia but 
only a token force has been deployed, with pros- 
pects for enlargement of that force seeming remote. 
Violence in Mogadishu remains chronic, instability 
has spread to the autonomous Puntland region in 
the northeast, and the UN classifies Somalia as the 
world’s worst humanitarian emergency. 

Meanwhile, the Somali region of eastern Ethio- 
pia remains restive. It erupted into brutal conflict 
in 2007, and intensified attacks by the ONLF and 
search-and-destroy missions by the Ethiopian 
military and allied militias displaced much of the 
region’s population. Ogaden has long been a dis- 
orderly frontier zone, where Addis Ababa’s control 
has been sporadic and politics has been shaped by 
ties between Somalis in Ethiopia and the clans to 
whom they are related in Somalia. (The ONLF was 
part of Ethiopia’s initial transitional government in 
1991 but was soon displaced by rival Somali par- 
ties with closer links to the EPRDF; the ONLF then 
initiated a low-level insurgency.) 

The conflict between the ONLF and Addis 
Ababa escalated sharply last year, fueled by Ethio- 
pia’s intervention in Somalia and by alleged links 
between the ONLF and Eritrean agents operating 
in the areas of Somalia controlled by the Islamic 
Courts. Most dramatically, the ONLF attacked a 
Chinese oil exploration site in the Ethiopian town 


__ of Abole in April 2007, killing 74 civilians Cinclud- 


ing 9 Chinese workers). The Ethiopian military 
responded with a brutal campaign of violence, col- 
lective punishment, restrictions on food aid and 
trade, and forced relocation of civilians into pro- 
tected villages. By summer, a major humanitarian 
emergency had developed in Ogaden. 

Addis Ababa believes it can no longer neglect 
Ogaden or tolerate disorder there, and that harsh 
military control is imperative. The government 
believes this for two reasons. First, it sees. Ogadeni 
insurgents as part of a regional network of threats 
in which domestic opponents such as the ONLF 
and the OLF are linked with Eritrea and the Islamic 
Courts. Firm military control of the region is 


needed to prevent this set of enemies—Eritrea 


in particular—from using Ogaden as a base from ` 


which to attack the regime. Second, interest in 
international oil and gas exploration in the area 
has risen despite the ONLF attack on the Chinese 
oil site. In order to protect contracts it has signed 
for natural resource exploration, the central gov- 
ernment must control the region. Indeed, the ONLF 
has warned international oil firms against exploit- 
ing “our people’s natural resources.” 

Ethiopia’s brutal military campaign in Ogaden 
has forced the ONLF underground. And although 
war in Ogaden will not topple the EPRDF regime, 
conflict likely will be fueled for many years by 
increased militancy and resentment against Addis 
Ababa among the Ogadeni. This, taken in combi- 
nation with threats emanating from Mogadishu 
and Asmara, could cause the smoldering conflict 
in Ogaden to escalate rapidly. 

Regional pressures, which are intertwined with 
Ethiopia’s domestic political crisis, are growing 
and have the potential to 
explode. Ethiopia’s interven- 
tion into Somalia displaced 
the Islamic Courts, but Addis 
Ababa has not found a way 
to build a stable ruling coali- 
tion in that country—nor 
has it found an exit strategy. 
The violence in Ogaden stems both from the inher- 
ent political challenges of this historically margin- 
alized region and from the spillover of strife in 
Somalia. Taken together, the conflicts in the region 
clearly fuel—and are in turn fueled by—growing 
authoritarianism within Ethiopia. 


WASHINGTON’S DILEMMA 

Despite these escalating pressures on the EPRDF 
regime, Washington has pursued a high-profile 
partnership with Addis Ababa, one that entangles 
the United States in Ethiopia’s regional conflicts 
and in its growing authoritarianism. The United 
States maintained close relations with both Ethi- 
opia and Eritrea in the mid-1990s. The Clinton 
administration saw Prime Minister Meles and 
President Isaias as exemplars of a new generation 
of African leaders committed to political, social, 
and economic development. More substantively, 
both leaders shared the administration’s hostility 
to the National Islamic Front regime in Sudan. 
The status of both men declined in Washington 
when war broke out between Ethiopia and Eritrea 
in 1998. 


Ethiopia is embedded within a 
network of conflicts that links 
Somalia, Ogaden, and Eritrea. 
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In recent years, US relations with Ethiopia have 
become very close while relations with Eritrea 
have degenerated. Washington views Addis Ababa 
as a “key strategic partner” in the Horn of Africa 
and in the war against terrorism. In late Novem- 
ber 2006, as conflict between the Islamic Courts 
and Ethiopia was on the verge of erupting, then- 
us Ambassador to the UN John Bolton circulated 
a draft resolution authorizing Ethiopia to send 
troops into Somalia in support of the transitional 
government. The final resolution authorized only 
non-neighboring states to intervene, but the mes- 
sage from the United States was clear from the first 
draft: Washington had no objections to Ethiopia 
intervening in Somalia. 

In December 2006 Assistant Seaan of State 
for African Affairs Jendayi Frazer ratcheted up the 
rhetoric and characterized the Islamic Courts lead- 
ership as “extremist to the core” and “controlled 
by Al Qaeda cell individuals.” Many saw Ethio- 
pias subsequent intervention in Somalia as an 
example of the United States 
“subcontracting” its war on 
terror to a regional ally, but 
Addis Ababa likely would 
have acted with or without 
Washington's approval. 

The United States, how- 
ever, promoted the impres- 
sion that it was working hand in hand with 
Ethiopia. In January 2007 the us military com- 
mand received what it believed was “actionable 
intelligence” that several high-level Al Qaeda 
operatives in Somalia were moving in a convoy 
toward the Kenyan border. US warplanes attacked 
the convoy (though the intended targets were not 
killed). Today some Us officials maintain that they 
receive high-value intelligence from Ethiopia; 
others argue that most of what Washington gets is 
compromised because of Ethiopia’s own security 
agenda in the region. 

America’s strategic linkage and intelligence- 
sharing with Ethiopia, in any case, complicate 
engagement and cooperation with Eritrea, the 
ONLF, and supporters of the Islamic Courts (as 
well as others in Somalia who object to Ethiopia’s 
presence in their country). The United States relies 
too much on a single source of local intelligence in 
the Horn of Africa, and this hampers Washington's 
ability to track developments in the region. 

While the Bush administration has developed 
closer links to the regime in Addis Ababa, key 
members of the us Congress have advanced a very 
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different policy agenda. Effective lobbying by the 
Ethiopian diaspora contributed to the legislative 
progress, albeit not the enactment, of the Ethiopian 
Democracy and Accountability Act of 2007. This 
legislation would have placed limits on US secu- 
rity assistance to Ethiopia, restricted visas for any 
Ethiopians involved in killing demonstrators, and 
authorized $20 million in spending over two years 
to provide assistance to.political prisoners and 
human rights organizations and for programs to 
strengthen the rule of. law. Critics of the Ethiopian 
regime, many of them mobilized by the violent 
aftermath of the 2005 elections, ‘found effective 
entry points into the US policy making process 
by forming alliances with human rights advocacy 
groups and by reaching out to members of Con- 
gress who represent large diaspora communities. 

The legislation seemed to be losing steam over 
the summer of 2007 as CUD leaders were released 
from prison, but rising concerns about human 
rights abuses in Ogaden then reenergized the 
bills supporters. The. measure was passed by the 
House of Representatives in late 2007—much 
to the public annoyance of authorities in Addis 
Ababa and officials at the US Department of State. 
However, the bill’s slim prospects in the Senate— 
and the fact that, even if it became law, the White 
House could waive its provisions for national 
security reasons—make the legislation more sym- 
bolic than substantive. 

Washington is pressing Ethiopia on implemen- 
tation of the Algiers Agreement and on improv- 
ing human rights, while simultaneously asking 
for cooperation with America’s counterterrorism 
agenda. In December 2007 Secretary of State Con- 
doleezza Rice traveled to Addis Ababa and urged 
Meles to “take concrete steps to lessen tensions” 
along the Eritrean border. She communicated 
the administration’s objections to the legislation 
in Congress but noted that Ethiopia’s policies in 
Ogaden made it harder to manage these concerns. 

Meanwhile, relations between Washington 
and Asmara plummeted to new lows in 2007. 


A state department official characterized Eritrea . 


as a country that “openly abuses its population 
and serves as a destabilizing force in the region.” 
In August, Assistant Secretary Frazer said that 
Washington was “looking into” whether Eritrea 
should be added to the Us list of state sponsors 
of terrorism. This designation triggers economic 
sanctions; in Eritrea’s case it would be largely 


symbolic because Washington has already cut . 


most non-humanitarian economic ties with the 


` country. Nonetheless, the designation would be 


deeply offensive to Asmara. Eritrea regards itself 
as the first‘country to have engaged in war against 
terrorism sponsored by Al Qaeda (it battled the 
Eritrean Islamic Jihad in the early 1990s). 

Washington feels it needs a close relationship 
with Ethiopia to pursue its strategic interests in 
the Horn of Africa. The relationship, however, 
comes with costs. As with other pivotal states in 
difficult regions that receive US support for secu- 
rity reasons (Pakistan and Egypt are examples), 
Ethiopia makes an awkward bedfellow that often 
pursues its own brutal agenda regardless of pres- 
sure from Washington. If the growing regional 
and internal pressures on Addis Ababa destabilize 
the regime, an uncontrolled and potentially very 
violent transition is possible. Such disorder would 
make pursuit of US security interests in the region 
much more difficult. 

While the United States has paid high-level 
attention to Sudan and to issues of counterter- 
rorism in the Horn of Africa, policies toward the 
Ethiopia-Eritrea border stalemate and toward 
authoritarianism within Ethiopia have been reac- 
tive, episodic, and largely unsuccessful. Washing- 
ton needs a new diplomatic strategy in the region, 
one that recognizes these growing risks, as well as 
the links among the border stalemate, fragile and 
authoritarian regimes, and escalating proxy clashes 
in Somalia. 


MORE VIOLENCE AHEAD? 

Ethiopia is the critical state in the Horn of Africa. 
But it is also embedded within a network of con- 
flicts that links Somalia, Ogaden, and Eritrea. Today, 
regional pressures are increasing as the Algiers peace 
process continues to teeter, as the UN mission is on 
the verge of withdrawing from the Ethiopia-Eritrea 
border, and as Addis Ababa seems unable to end its 
military engagement in Somalia. Within Ethiopia, 
political liberties continue to be constricted by the 
aftermath of the dramatic 2005 election, as are pros- 
pects for meaningful electoral processes in future 
rounds of voting. In Ogaden, conflict has gener- 
ated a humanitarian catastrophe and hostility from 
a generation of Ogadenis that will engender more 
violence in the long run. Ethiopia may be on a path 
that cannot be sustained. If these multiple sources 
of pressures converge and amplify each other, insta- 
bility is likely. Even greater levels of violence and 
human suffering might be the result. B 
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South Africa After the Age of Heroes 


JEFFREY HERBST 


outh Africas democracy took a new turn publicly defeated in an attempt to continue man- 

in December 2007 when the ruling, domi- aging his party. As such, the Zuma transition rep- 

nant African National Congress (ANC), at its resented an iconic democratic moment for South 
party congress in Polokwane, rejected President Africa, as well as a traumatic moment for the ANC. 
Thabo Mbeki’s attempt to.serve another term as Nonetheless, Zuma’s actions and views are prob- 
party leader. Instead the ANC elected as its leader lematic in many ways. They threaten, under the 
former Vice President Jacob Zuma—making him worst scenarios, to disrupt the hard-earned gains 
also the presumptive next South African presi- that the South African economy has achieved in 
dent, following 2009 elections that Mbeki cannot recent years. | 
contest because of constitutional term limits. This This complicated, contradictory array of 
was nothing less than a political rebirth for Zuma, events—an outburst of democracy leading to the 
who had been “redeployed” from the vice presi- nomination of an extremely problematic leader— 
dency (that is, fired) in June 2005 after a close shows that in many ways South Africa has moved 
business associate was convicted of fraud. Zuma beyond the heroic era of Mandela to one in which 
had also been brought to trial in 2006 (though he leaders are democratically selected but all too 
was eventually acquitted) on rape charges, and he human. What this means for South Africa’s future 
has been ridiculed for his view that a shower can is, inevitably, complicated as well. | 


help prevent the transmission of HIV. A few days 


after taking control of the ANC, he was indicted THE ANC’S LOSS OF DISCIPLINE 


on fraud charges. The ANC was not always a very successful 

Zuma’s rallies, where his supporters sing his national liberation movement. Indeed, for many 
theme song, “Get Me My Machine Gun,” make him years it bragged that it was the world’s oldest 
seem very distant from former South African Presi- national liberation movement, seemingly unaware 
dent Nelson Mandela and Archbishop Desmond that this was not necessarily a positive attribute. 
Tutu, both Nobel Peace Prize laureates. Zuma’s The ANC continually misunderstood the strategic 
well-known populism is also at odds with the neo- situation in South Africa, was often penetrated by 
liberal economic policies administered by Mandela apartheid spies, and did not have particularly good 
and Mbeki. Indeed, one of Zuma’s first steps as ANC links with opposition groups inside the country. 
leader was to start using the socialist salutation However, the ANC was good at maintaining 
“comrade” to refer to fellow party members. internal discipline. Overwhelmingly, it prevented 

The ANC’s repudiation of Mbeki’s effort to con- its adherents from engaging in the.kind of undis- © 
tinue leading the party even after he leaves the ciplined terror against the white population that 
presidency was extraordinarily public and trans- would have been emotionally satisfying but coun- 
parent. Indeed, it was probably the first time in terproductive to the movement's long-term inter- 
the history of Africa—a continent whose countries ests. As stated in a critical strategy and tactics 
give remarkable deference to even the most dys- document adopted by the ANC in 1969: 


functional leaders—that a sitting president was 
The riot, the street fight, the outburst of unorga- 


nized violence, individual terrorism: These were 


JEFFREY HERBST is provost and executive vice president for symptoms of the militant spirit but not pointers 
academic affairs at Miami University in Ohio. to revolutionary technique. The winning of our 
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freedom by armed struggle—the only method 
left open to us—demands more than passion. It 
demands an understanding and an implemen- 
tation of revolutionary theory and techniques ' 
in the actual conditions facing us. It demands a 
sober assessment of the obstacles in our way and 
an appreciation that such a struggle is bitter and 
protracted. It demands, too, the dominance in our 
thinking of achievement over drama. 


Very few revolutionary movements would have 
been able to control their followers the way the 
ANC did. The feat is especially impressive consid- 
ering that much of the ANC’s leadership spent years 
in prison or in faraway London, and that so many 
opportunities for terror existed. 

Similarly, although the ANC certainly contained 
cliques and factions, it generally managed to pres- 
ent a united front; leadership competitions of the 
type that routinely tear apart revolutionary groups 
did not unduly hamper it. When Mandela was 
finally released from prison in 1990 after more 
than a quarter-century of confinement, among the 
first things he said in public was: “I am a loyal and 
‘disciplined member of the African National Con- 
gress. I am therefore in full agreement with all of 
its objectives, strategies, and tactics.” 

Over the next four years, the ANC would con- 
tinue to exhibit an extraordinary degree of disci- 
pline. Mandela made numerous concessions to the 
white population that had never been conceived 
of during the struggle—concessions that included 


assuring members of the civil service and mili- 


tary that their jobs would be protected, extending 
promises to respect property rights, and abandon- 
ing the idea of trials for crimes against humanity. 
Despite all of this, the party and the majority of 
the black population followed Mandela and voted 
the ANC into office. And in 1999, when Mandela 
decided to relinquish the presidency, he was able to 
transfer power to his chosen successor Mbeki, then 
vice president, even though it was not at all clear 
that Mbeki was the most popular choice among the 
rank and file. 

Zuma’s victory over Mbeki for the ANC lead- 
ership—putting aside how big a mistake Mbeki 
made by trying to retain control of the party— 
represents a new development for the ANC, given 
its ability in the past to manage leadership transi- 
tions. Indeed, Mbeki’s having “redeployed” Zuma 
makes the latter's victory an especially acute pub- 
lic rebuke of the sitting South African president. 
And the results from the party congress at Polok- 


wane were not only a defeat for Mbeki but also a 
stunning blow to his cabinet and the party’s lead- 
ership. Winnie Mandela, from whom the ANC had 
sought to distance itself for many years because 
of her criminal activities (including kidnapping 
and fraud), was actually the top vote-getter for 
the ANC’s National Executive Committee at the 
party conference. 

It is hardly surprising to see a breakdown 
of revolutionary discipline in a party that has 
achieved power and no longer has a clear, hated 
opponent. But the ANC’s elite instability has 
occurred a little earlier than might have been pre- 
dicted, given that South Africa’s new, nonracial 
order only came into existence in April 1994 and 
that, before then, the ANC was an unusually well- 
ordered revolutionary movement. 

While Zuma may not be a particularly good 
choice to run the ANC, the party’s repudiation of 
Mbeki represents a remarkable development for 
South African democratic culture. A new ANC 
leader was chosen in a very public and transpar- 
ent manner and without violence. Despite the 
traumatic breakdown of elite discipline, the par- 
ty’s leaders, starting with Mbeki, handled Zuma’s 
accession to the leadership well—even with some 
grace. Indeed, the silver lining accompanying the 
ANC’s premature display of elite instability is that 
the country’s democracy, just 14 years old, is itself 
demonstrating new maturity. 


WHY ZUMA? 

Even if Zuma’s resurgence was a signal moment 
for South Africa’s democracy, it still raises real ques- 
tions about the country’s political order. To outsid- 
ers, Zuma’s appeal is hard to fathom. While he was 
acquitted of the rape charges, his defense was that 
his Zulu heritage demanded he have intercourse 
with the woman in question because she, wear- 
ing a skirt and displaying her legs, was obviously 
looking for sex and must not be disappointed. 
Further, Zuma seems a particularly poor choice to 
lead the country with the world’s largest number of 
AIDS sufferers, considering that he claims to have 
warded off infection with a shower after he was 
exposed to the HIV-positive rape accuser. 

Zuma has four wives. He speaks excellent Eng- 
lish but during his rape trial insisted on speaking 
only Zulu. Thus, he is not exactly a role model 
for South Africa, a country that has worked hard 
to empower women and to put aside ethnic con- 
flict. Zuma’s chief financial adviser has been con- 
victed of fraud; the new party leader himself has 


had substantial involvement in transactions that 
have attracted fraud charges; and he may soon 
stand trial again. Even if Zuma is not brought to 
trial, he will operate under a permanent cloud. 
And Zuma was not the best of a bad lot. He argu- 
ably was the.reverse. The party can claim a num- 
ber of exceptional figures—starting with Cyril 
Ramaphosa, the chief negotiator during the dem- 
ocratic transition—whom it could have chosen 
as leader instead. 

Still, the internal logic of Zuma’s victory was 
powerful. First, as the saying goes, Zuma had a 
much better war than Mbeki. Mbeki certainly faced 
hardships during his long exile in the apartheid 
era, but these involved cold rooms in London and 
trying to mobilize the world against the apartheid 
l system. Zuma, on the other hand, was imprisoned 
on Robben Island for a 
decade. He served after 
his imprisonment as the 
ANC'’s intelligence chief 
in southern Africa, and 
was constantly at risk of 
being assassinated by the 
efficient, brutal forces of . 
the white South African 
government. When Zuma’s supporters sing “Get 
Me My Machine Gun,” they-are not only implicitly 
threatening whites; they are also comparing Zuma’s 
record as a fighter to Mbeki’s as a diplomat. How 
one fought during the struggle against apartheid 
still matters a great deal in South Africa. It helps 
explain, in particular, the suspicions harbored by 
many ANC stalwarts toward those who did not 
carry guns, or who after the transition moved too 
quickly into the camp of big business. 

Zuma’s victory also reflects Mbeki’s ideologi- 
cal incoherence during his nearly 10 years as 
president. After decades of apartheid—which 
amounted to a kind of racial socialism in which 
the entire market was rigged against blacks— 
the post-apartheid governments of Mandela and 
Mbeki developed the most free-market policies in 
South Africa’s history. The elimination of formal- 
ized discrimination represented at least a start at 
leveling the economic field for all South Africans 
(though much more still has to be done). In addi- 
tion, the country’s macroeconomic management 
has been outstanding, as judged by the World 
Bank and the International Monetary Fund. Gov- 
ernment spending has been conservative despite 
legitimate demands for greater social expendi- 
tures; an autonomous central bank has oriented 


Many black South Africans believed that 
_ by now their country would be— after 
almost 15 years of transformation— 
more transformed than it is. 
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monetary policy toward curbing inflation; and 
rules regarding both capital and trade have been 
liberalized considerably. Partially as'a result, South 
Africa is now enjoying its strongest economic 
growth in decades—growth accompanied by a 
strong rand and, until recently, low inflation. 

Mbeki, however, does not celebrate the mar- 
ket or South Africa’s successful globalization. In 
weekly, widely distributed e-mails. that he wrote 
when he was the ANC leader—e-mails that pro- 
vided extraordinary insight into his thinking—he 
never argued that South Africa has adopted and 
benefited from capitalism, but instead quoted Marx 
and discussed enslavement as an aspect of the 
international economy. A particularly telling exam- 
ple of this occurred after confidence in the govern- 
ment was shaken by the release of a draft report 
in 2004 contemplating 
significant ownership 
changes in the mining 
sector. When Tony Tra- 
har, the chief executive 
officer of the giant natu- 
ral resource conglom- 
erate Anglo-American, 
said that political risk in 
South Africa, though it was starting to diminish, 
was not yet eliminated, Mbeki didnot accept that 
the glass was half full. Rather, in a September 2004 
message that he e-mailed across the world, he went 
fully on the attack: 


The poor and the despised . . . have chosen rec- 
onciliation rather than revenge. Rather than 
reparations, they have asked for an opportunity 
to do a decent job for a decent wage. Do they 
deserve to be computed as a political risk, when 
everything they have done and said has made the 
unequivocal statement that they are ready to let 
the past bury the past? Is it moral and fair that 
these, who daily bear the scars of poverty, should 
suffer from the guilt of their masters, who are fix- 
ated by the nightmare of a risky future for our 
country, which derives not from what the poor 
have done and will do, but from what the rich 
fear those thev impoverished will do, imagining 
what they themselves would have done, if they 
had been impoverished? 


Mbeki did not seem to understand that the 
(declining) political risk identified by Trahar 
stemmed from the government itself, not the 
poor. Mbeki never explained to his constituents 
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that South African prosperity would depend on 
growth generated by companies like the one Tra- 
har led. ANC officials later had to work to mitigate 
the damage caused by the president's decision to 
lambaste one of the most important businessmen 
in the country. 

As a result of this extraordinary disjunction 
between words and deeds, Mbeki leaves no ideo- 
logical legacy. As Margaret Thatcher might say, 
“There is no Mbekiism.” Those in South Africa 
who advocate for socialism—despite the gains that 
Mbeki’s neoliberal economic policies have cre- 
ated—do not have to justify breaking away from 
the Mbeki presidency because Mbeki himself used 
radical language even as his policies were going 
in a very different direction. Indeed, surprisingly 
little public sympathy exists within the ANC for 
continuing in the current direction—even as the 
country celebrates its economic growth—because 
the president himself has not publicly backed his 
own policies. Zuma differs from Mbeki in actually 
believing that South Africa should enact more radi- 
cal policies, but his rhetoric is not very different 
from Mbeki’s. i | 


THE ZIMBABWE FANTASY 

Despite South Africa’s considerable achieve- 
ments, an unmistakable angst exists regarding 
what the post-apartheid era has come to mean. The 
very normality of South Africa today compared to 
the era of heroic struggle is, of course, a disap- 
pointment to some (even if they do not miss for 
a moment the brutality of the old regime). More 
importantly, many black South Africans believed 
that by now their country would be—after almost 
15 years of transformation—more transformed 
than it is. The black-white divide remains obvious 
to all, almost all of the time. The government has 
made impressive advances in delivering services to 
the people and, to a much lesser extent, creating 
jobs, but the life chances of blacks are still radi- 
cally different from those of whites, and this fact 
understandably gnaws at many. Flying over Johan- 
nesburg, it is easy to guess who lives in the shacks 
below (though the owners of the homes with 
swimming pools have become more diverse). 

Discontent in South Africa is affected by peo- 
ple’s notions about Zimbabwe, which has become 
a kind of secret fantasy for some in the ANC. Zim- 
babwean President Robert Mugabe has destroyed 
his country with land seizures and a lunatic eco- 
nomic policy that has provoked hyperinflation; 
those with skills or money or just a desire to sur- 


vive have been forced to flee. Mugabe has justified 
the destruction of Zimbabwe by arguing that he is 
simply completing the revolution that he prom- 
ised when the country gained independence in 
1980, including the return of land that was stolen 
from Africans. He therefore stands in stark con- 
trast to the ANC—which once promised seizure of 
whites’ property as well, but which has (wisely) 
decided to pursue a slow policy of redistribution 
by other means. 

Probably no one in the ANC wishes to dupli- 
cate Mugabe's policies in South Africa. However, a 
great many secretly approve of Mugabe's overturn- 
ing of white economic power in Zimbabwe. South 
Africa, as a result, has been profoundly ambiva- 
lent for years about how to approach its northern 
neighbor. Although the Congress of South Afri- 
can Trade Unions—a labor umbrella group that 
is formally allied with the ANC—has called for 
active opposition to Zimbabwe, the ANC itself has 
never resolved to fully oppose its neighbor's self- 
destruction. This is because Mugabe has wrapped 
his actions in rhetoric that is easy for former apart- 
heid sufferers to understand. 

It remains to be seen whether Zuma will run 
in the 2009 elections, let alone become president. 
The government seems to be proceeding with 
corruption charges against.him. Zuma may be 
forced to resign the ANC presidency, or he might 
become so problematic that the party will eventu- 
ally decide to jettison him for another candidate 
for South Africa’s presidency. But it is hard to guess . 
what path Zuma might take in the future: Those 
who observed his trial for rape would hardly have 
believed he would become president of the ANC 
two years later. The record suggests it is dangerous 
to bet against him. 


ECONOMIC DISCIPLINE AT RISK? 

Zuma’s populism, Mbeki’s ideological incoher- 
ence, the public’s disappointment with the gov- 
ernment’s ability to deliver, and Mugabe's example 
across the border—all of these factors reasonably 
put into question whether South Africa’s neoliberal 
economic policies have, in fact, been locked in. 
Certainly, while South-Africa has enjoyed strong 
economic growth in recent years, it needs to do 
more if it is to reduce poverty and become a leader 
in the developing world (its stated ambition). The 
South African government, when it reviewed in 
2003 the first decade of freedom, correctly called 
the country’s economic growth “mediocre” com- 
pared to nations like Malaysia, Thailand, and South 


Korea, with which it hopes to be compared. The 
government had to admit that the overall economy 
displayed a “steady but unspectacular performance 
compared with most developing countries.” 

But Mbeki’s government is not primarily 
responsible for the South African economy’s dis- 
appointing performance. The inheritance from 
apartheid—including the illiteracy and poor 
training levels of millions of blacks, and an econ- 
omy devoted to serving a small racial minority— 
largely explains the poor growth performance. In 
fact, the government’s macroeconomic manage- 
ment has been far superior to that of its white 
predecessors. Still, the ANC is the government of 
the day, and it is the ANC that must deal with the 
consequences of poor growth. 

In the short run, it is unlikely, even if Zuma 
becomes president, that South Africa will go down 
a substantially different economic path. For one 
thing, the government has had such tremendous 
success collecting income 
tax (another area in which 
it has significantly outper- 
formed the governments 
of the apartheid era) that a 
substantial public surplus 
now exists, one that can 
legitimately be spent on 
addressing social needs without threatening hard- 
won economic stability. Such additional spending 
could, over the next few years, reduce calls for 
more radical redistribution schemes. In addition, 
the investments that the government has already 
made in social services will continue to pay off; 
more poor South Africans as a result will find their 
life chances improving in the next few years. Also, 
a significant portion of the ANC itself benefits from 
the country’s current economic arrangements, and 
would be loath to endorse major changes. 

If Zuma does come to power, however, South 
Africa will need to make the case all over again 
that its economic policies reward investors, both 
domestic and foreign. After almost 15 years of 
excellent macroeconomic management, during 
which many were calling for radical measures, 
South Africa might rightly feel that it deserves the 
benefit of the doubt regarding future economic 
policies. But Zuma’s coming to power would 
essentially wipe away the goodwill that South 
Africa has, at some cost, bought. That goodwill 
could be garnered again, but there would be a 
lag. And leaders other than Zuma could certainly 
accomplish more, faster. 


In all probability South Africa will 
survive if Zuma comes to power, 
but it will not reach its potential. 
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At the same time, the fact that South Africa 
will probably stay on its current economic path is 
not all good news: Keeping to the current course 
probably means a failure to'adopt even more 
ambitious growth targets that would reduce pov- 
erty faster and attract more foreign investment. To 
aim for higher growth, the country would need to 
embark on further, dramatic changes in the econ- 
omy, including significant deregulation. Little 
evidence suggests that a future South African gov- 
ernment could pursue such a politically unpop- 
ular track, and a government headed by Zuma 
would be especially unambitious about economic 
growth. Indeed, one element of the confused ide- 
ological legacy that Mbeki leaves is that the ANC 
itself is not demanding higher growth rates, even 
though such a development path is necessary for 
faster reductions in poverty. 

Worrying signs also remain regarding corrup- 
tion (another concern that Zuma would have trou- 
ble addressing, given the 

accusations against him). 
It should be noted from 
the start that the ANC is in 
significant ways less cor- - 
rupt than previous white 
governments, which used 

: the numerous distortions 
in the economy, as well as a sanctions-busting men- 
tality that coursed through much of the private sec- 
tor, to engage in continual enrichment. The current 
corruption problem is also not especially significant 
by global standards. In Transparency International's 
most recent corruption perception index, South 
Africa ranks 43rd, tied with high performers like 


` Malaysia and South Korea. Again, however, the ANC 


is the government of the day, and it needs to limit 
corruption if it is to deliver on its ambitious social 
goals and promote economic growth. 

Corruption concerns will persist, especially as 
the government pursues economic policies that 
enable well-connected black businessmen to gain 
significant stakes in industry as part of an eco- 
nomic empowerment program. With Zuma as ANC 
leader, and possibly destined to play an important 
role in government, South Africa—whether fairly 
or not—will have to continue proving its case that 
corruption is nat a problem threatening basic eco- 
nomic performance. 


THE DISEASE WITH NO CURE 


It is impossible to write about South Africa 
without discussing HIV/AIDS. South Africa is 
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estimated to have the world’s largest number of 
people living with HIV/AIDS (5.3 million) and 
the largest number of AIDS-related deaths per 
year (370,000). Mbeki’s extremely problematic 
approach to HIV/AIDS is well-known: He drew 
international attention with his attempt to dis- 
credit HIV/AIDS science, and he has supported 
the country’s health minister, who insists that a 
homemade regimen of olive oil, lemon, beetroot, 
and garlic is a legitimate alternative to antiretro- 
virals. While parts of the South African govern- 
ment have implemented important policies for 
prevention and treatment of the disease, the over- 
all impression is that the government has been at 
war with itself on HIV/AIDS. This has undoubtedly 
hindered efforts to address.the epidemic. 

The Joint United Nations Program on HIV and 
AIDS estimates that government policies in recent 
years have not managed ‘to lower the number of 
infections, and that only 15 percent of infected 
pregnant women receive treatment that could pre- 
vent transmission of the HIV virus to their babies. 
Only about 21 percent of HIV-positive people 
receive medical treatment, an extremely surprising 
number given the sophistication of South Africa’s 
health system. No one understands for sure how 
the deaths to come will ultimately affect South 
Africa’s society and economy, but in HIV/AIDS the 


country faces a challenge that greatly complicates 
its already difficult transition from apartheid. 

Zuma is not the man to lead South Africa’s 
approach to:the disease that threatens to cripple 
the country’s future. His attitude toward casual sex 
and his “shower” remark only complicate the tasks 
of the committed professionals, both within and 
outside of government, who are trying to address 
the disease. Indeed, no matter what Zuma says or 
does in the future regarding AIDS, he has already 
signaled to the country that he does not believe in 
the one approach to HIV/AIDS that has proved most 
effective in the rest of the world: prevention. 

The path from Mandela—without doubt the 
greatest statesman of his generation—to Zuma 
could be viewed as farce. But the simple reality is 
that the time of heroes has passed in South Africa, 
and sometimes countries choose problematic lead- 
ers. In all probability South Africa will survive if 
Zuma comes to power, but it will not reach its 
potential. In the area of AIDS, Zuma may be very 
bad indeed (though it would be hard to do worse 
than Mbeki). As a result, many South Africans may 
remain in poverty unnecessarily, and an extraordi- 
nary number will die from the epidemic. Unfortu- 
nately, it is all too normal for countries to do well, 
but not as well as they should, and to falter when 
faced with this disease that has no cure. E 
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Nigeria Confronts Obasanjo’s Legacy 
RICHARD JOSEPH AND DARREN KEW 


or over four decades, Olusegun Obasanjo, 
in government or out of it, has strongly 
influenced his country’s affairs and those 
of Africa generally. He had a remarkable career 
as a military commander in Nigeria’s civil war 
(1967-1970) and as head of state in both a mili- 
tary regime (1976-79) and civilian government 
(1999-2007). After being blocked from running for 
a third presidential term, he imposed on his party a 
little-known governor from the far-northern state 
of Katsina, Umaru Musa Yar'Adua, and steered him 
to the presidency in the April 2007 elections. 
Those elections, marred by extreme disorgani- 
zation, widespread violence, and blatant vote rig- 
ging, were calamitous. Courts so far have annulled 


the élection of numerous legislators and'seven (of 


thirty-six) state governors. On February 26, 2008, 
an election tribunal upheld Yar’Adua’s lopsided vic- 
tory, but the decision is being appealed to Nigeria’s 
Supreme Court. Whether Yar'Adua will be allowed 
to complete the remaining three years of his presi- 
dential term, or new elections are ordered, the 
legacy of his predecessor will be the central point 
of reference in assessing progress or regress in this 
complex nation. . 

The Obasanjo legacy is a paradoxical one of 
both far-reaching reforms and anti-reformist 
actions. He ushered his country away from mili- 
tary rule. He was the first Nigerian leader to serve 
two full elected terms and to transfer power to an 
elected successor. Yet he also engineered an effort 
that would have enabled, him and state governors 


to serve more than two consecutive terms. After - 


this initiative was defeated on May 16, 2006, in 
a tense vote in the National Assembly, Obasanjo 
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' installed himself as “Chairman for Life” of the rul- 
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ing Peoples Democratic Party. Under his direction, 
the party ran roughshod over the 2007 elections— 
with disastrous results. 

This contradictory pattern of governance by 
Obasanjo sheds light on the systemic obstacles that 
impede economic growth, democratization, and 
good governance in Nigeria today. Under Obasanjo, 
groundbreaking reform in the banking sector was 
accompanied ty a privatization of government 
assets tainted by cronyism. Anticorruption inves- 
tigations appropriately removed from power some 
senior officials but at other times seemed instigated 
to protect allies and punish adversaries. Authori- 
ties conducted and publicized a major audit of the 
oil sector, but no one was held responsible for the 
financial discrepancies uncovered. And instead òf 
Obasanjo’s tenure ending as a robust affirmation of 
Nigeria’s democratic accomplishments, the oppo- 
site occurred: His successor assumed the presi- 
dency after chaotic and dishonest elections. 

Yar Adua, though he came to power under a 
cloud, has won plaudits for his modest demeanor, 
for his frankness regarding the conduct of the 2007 
elections, and for his accommodating approach 
(so different from Obasanjo’s autocratic style). 
Yar’Adua has moved swiftly, moreover, to launch 
significant reforms in the oil sector, the election 
system, police services, and power generation, and 
has initiated efforts to bring peace to the Niger 
Delta. Still, the complex politics of this large and 
diverse country throws obstacles in the path of all 
its leaders. Oligarchs, including many former and 
now-wealthy military officers, have to be appeased; 
the same can be said for representatives of myriad 
ethnic and regional constituencies. Nigeria’s clien- 
telistic patronage system must be kept lubricated 
with money and with allocations of opportunities 
for the acquisition of wealth. 

After taking office, Yar'Adua reversed some of 
Obasanjo’s decisions that seemed designed to ben- 
efit Obasanjo’s'political allies, such as the privati- 
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zation of the Transcorp Hilton Hotel in Abuja and 
long-neglected but potentially profitable oil refin- 


eries. Other changes that Yar'Adua has proposed, 
however—such as restructuring the national oil 
company, eliminating fuel price subsidies, and 
reducing the size of the civil service—will require. 


overcoming greater obstacles. 

Defeated presidential candidates Atiku Abuba- 
kar and Muhammadu Buhari have decided to 
take their challenge of Yar’Adua’s election to the 
Supreme Court. If he is reconfirmed as president 
or wins a new election ordered by the court, his 
authority could be enhanced and he might be 
empowered to build on his predecessors economic 
reforms, including improved management of the 


vast revenues produced by the nation’s oil and gas _ 


industry. However, if his election is nullified and he 
is defeated in a rerun, Yar’Adua’s successor will be 


challenged even more than he has been to advance 


urgently needed yet difficult reforms. 


PARTIAL-REFORM SYNDROME 

In view of Nigeria’s abundant resources in peo- 
ple, land, and mineral wealth, what’are the coun- 
try’s prospects for sustained progress. in economic 
growth, democracy, and security? Nigeria’s popula- 
tion, at 135 million, is Africa’s largest. The popula- 
tion continues to grow by about 3 percent a year, 
meaning that Nigeria could be home to as many 
as 200 million people in 15 years. However, the 
World Bank estimates that 92 percent of Nigeri- 
ans live on less than $2 a day; 52 percent survive 
on less than $1 a day. Economic growth, averag- 
ing between 5 percent and 6 percent annually, is 
concentrated in the oil industry, though progress 
has been made in other sectors in recent years, 
especially telecommunications. The basic insti- 
tutions of Nigeria’s democratic system are weak. 
And security—whether against property theft and 
other crimes, or in terms of the satisfaction of basic 
needs such as nutrition, health, transportation, 
education, and electricity—remains deficient. 

The Obasanjo years will be remembered for 
the economic reforms that Yar'Adua has pledged 
to continue. For almost a quarter-century, Nige- 
tia like many other African nations has exhibited 
what Nicolas van de Walle has described as the 

“partial-reform syndrome.” Pressured by inter- 
national financial agencies and bilateral donors, 


African governments adopted policies designed 


to reduce the role of the state and increase that of 
private actors in.their economies. In most cases, 
reforms have been instituted in a half-hearted man- 


ner. Ibrahim Babangida, the Nigerian military head 
of state from 1985 to 1993, introduced structural 
adjustment policies supported by the World Bank, 
but the reforms were incomplete. Some industries 
were privatized and government subsidies to com- 
mercial agriculture were reduced, but cuts in social 
spending had a long-term negative mee on edu- 
cation and health. 

Obasanjo built on the liberal économic reforms 
with a plan to create a corporate sector that could 
compete internationally with fast-growing econo- 
mies such as Brazil’s and Indonesia’s. Under the 
guidance of highly capable technocrats such as 
Finance Minister Ngozi Okonjo-Iweala, notable 
achievements in macroeconomic management 
were realized. Nigeria’s external debt, valued at the 
time at roughly $36 billion, was largely erased in 
an impressive 2005 package of debt relief and buy- 
back financed by the post-2003 boom in oil prices. 
Charles Soludo, appointed by Obasanjo to head 
Nigeria’s central bank, initiated extensive Pansine 
reform and consolidation after 2003. 

Throughout the Obasanjo years the exchange rate 
for the naira was kept fairly steady, while inflation 
remained moderate. Other economic reforms were 
designed to attract international investors, particu- 
larly to Nigeria’s telecommunications market, which 
is one of the fastest growing in the world. A reform 
program negotiated with the International Monetary 
Fund and carried out from 2005 to 2007 exceeded 
expectations, producing an estimated 8.5 percent 
growth rate in the non-oil sector in 2007. 

On the other hand, Obasanjo’s oft-stated inten- 
tion to improve his country’s physical infrastruc- 
ture proved less effective. A decline in the quantity 
and reliability of electricity has been one of Nige- 
ria’s greatest obstacles to economic growth. Well- 
known management deficiencies in the electricity 
sector haye made it necessary for companies and 
households to rely increasingly on their own gen- 
erators. Obasanjo in 1999 promised to overhaul the 
power sector within months of taking office. Yet it 
was reported in early 2008 that the more than $10 


_ billion his administration had spent to revive the 


power sector had achieved little. 

Another roadblock to economic development 
has been the collapse of the country’s capacity to 
refine oil. Nigeria is Africa’s leading exporter of 
crude petroleum, yet it has to import much of the 
gasoline that its private and commercial vehicles 
use. Consumer prices for gasoline are heavily sub- 
sidized, at enormous cost to the government, and 
any attempt to reduce this burden on the treasury 


provokes bitter conflict with labor unions and 
other groups. 

_ Related to these problems is the state of the 
- country’s transportation sector. The government 
has invested heavily in expanding the national 
road network, but segments of the system remain 
in disrepair and. key urban arteries require major 
overhaul. Air transport has grown significantly fol- 
lowing the elimination of Nigeria Airways’ monop- 
oly in 1988, but weak government oversight has 
resulted in a dismal safety record. Meanwhile, 
among the greatest failures of successive govern- 
ments has been the neglect of the nation’s nearly 
defunct rail system. In the waning months of the 
Obasanjo government, first steps were taken to 
revitalize the system through a $4 billion agree- 
ment with China. If and how the agreement is. 
implemented remains to be seen, but a viable rail 
system would allow many of the heavy goods now 
transported by road to be moved ‘more eap 
It would also pro- 
vide a safer travel. 
option for Nigeri- 
ans who must cope 
daily with hazards 
such as badly main- 
tained commercial 
vehicles, undisciplined drivers, constant denma 
for bribes from transport officials and police, and 
endemic armed robbery. 

Nigeria—with a miniscule international debt, a 
large network of universities and colleges, under- 
exploited agricultural land, huge reserves of wealth 
at home and abroad, and the assurance of tens of 
billions of dollars in oil and gas revenues annually 
($55 billion in 2007 alone)—is ripe for transforma- 
tion into a developmental state and economy. But 
. addressing issues of electric power, fuel imports, 
and transport is crucial to capitalizing on the coun- 
try’s.favorable position. The most important miss- 
ing ingredient, in the opinion of many Nigerians, 
is-effective leadership. 


FEDERALISM NIGERIA-STYLE 

Perhaps the greatest achievement of Nigeria’s 
leaders, including Obasanjo, when comparing their 
nation to other African countries with high eco- 
. nomic potential (such as Ivory Coast and Kenya), 
is that they have kept their country fairly united as 
a single national entity. It is now widely recognized 
that Nigeria must.continue to evolve as a federal 
democracy to deepen the sense of security required 
for political stability and equitable socioeconomic 


The Obasanjo legacy is a paradoxical one of both 
far-reaching reforms and anti-reformist actions. 
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development. Leading Nigerian scholars such as 
Rotimi Suberu have emphasized that the country’s 
ethnic, regional, linguistic, and religious pluralism 
renders democratic representation and a federal 
system imperative for the country’s survival. 

The existing constitutional order—organized 
around three levels of government, with executive 
and legislative responsibilities at each level—has 
acquired wide legitimacy. The key governmental 
challenge Nigerians face is not a need to reconstruct 
the system, despite recurrent demands by some 
for such an overhaul, but to make it work more 
effectively and fairly. Here the prospects, while not 
certain, are promising. Nigerians now have a mul- 
tiplicity of governmental channels through which 
power can be pursued and redress of grievances 
sought. One of the accomplishments of the Nige- 
rian political order is that it enables representa- 
tives of all of the country’s constituent groups to 
seek power; and thus gain access to governmental 
resources, at any 
level of the three- . 
tiered system. 

Despite changes 
in regimes, Nigeria 
has made steady 
progress in crafting 
its distinctive form of federalism. After decades of 
political experimentation, the country has estab-. 
lished norms that include competitive federalism, 
ethnic rotation, and power sharing. If progress can 
be made in advancing electoral reform, facilitat- 
ing the emergence of viable opposition parties, and 
curbing the theft and diversion of public funds, 
the 36 states of the Nigerian federation can evolve 
even faster as governing arenas. Yar'Adua appears 
more inclined than was his predecessor to delegate 
authority to the states and to create opportunities 
for state-led innovations. 

Already, significant resources are being distrib- 
uted by the central government to support progress 
driven at the state level. The Obasanjo govern- 
ment, for example, committed the money that was 
saved through international debt relief to fulfilling 
the Millennium Development Goals, the set of UN 
objectives that includes halving extreme poverty, 
halting the spread of A1Ds, and providing universal 
primary education. In 2006, these funds amounted 
to 100 billion naira (approximately $833 million), 
and last year states vied for the money via a com- 
petitive process. However, while the resources 
devolved to states are significant, the risks regard- 
ing their use remain high. Historically, accountabil- 
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ity in the use of public funds has declined sharply 
as implementation of public projects has shifted 
from the federal center to the states and then to 
local governments. It is not surprising that many 
governors during Obasanjo’s time in office were 
accused of pillaging government funds. 

Obasanjo initiated incremental efforts at'reform 
of the federal bureaucracy—particularly in his 
second term, through the appointment of reform- 
minded technocrats to head a number of key min- 
istries. These included the Finance Ministry, which 
improved transparency. in the budgeting process 
and management of the economy; and Solid Min- 
erals, which introduced greater competitiveness 
and transparency in the mining industry. If further 
progress can be made in improving governance at 
state and local levels, this could have an enormous 
impact on the provision of public services, the 
facilitation of economic growth, and the represen- 
tative character of Nigeria’s political structures. 


THE RULE OF LAW 

A unique aspect of President Obasanjo’s ten- 
ure was the work of the Economic and Financial 
Crimes Commission (EFCC), which spearheaded 
anticorruption efforts. Under Obasanjo, the EFCC 
arrested on corruption charges the inspector gen- 
eral of police, two governors, and other powerful 
politicians. It investigated many prominent office- 
holders, including 31 of Nigeria’s 36 governors, the 
vice president, and national legislators. 

As Obasanjo’s campaign to secure a third term 
gained momentum, however, the attention of the 
EFCC seemed to focus increasingly on the presi- 
dent’s political opponents. After the defeat:-of the 
president's third-term proposal, the EFCC appeared 
dogged in its pursuit of opposition politicians— 
notably Obasanjo’s arch-adversary Vice President 
Abubakar, who was able to run only a perfunc- 
tory. campaign in 2007. Although Obasanjo’s EFCC 
was criticized for political bias in its selection of 
targets, few questioned the integrity of its actual 
investigations. Yar'Adua has promised to promote 
the rule of law and to continue the anticorruption 
campaign, but his removal of the EFCC’ chairman 
in early 2008 raised concerns that the se 
might lose energy and traction. 

Obasanjo’s autocratic tendencies eventually pro- 
voked other branches of government to assert their 
independence against him. In addition to block- 
ing his bid for a third term, the National Assembly 
took preliminary steps to impeach him on three 
separate occasions for disregarding the preroga- 


tives of the legislature, such as by impounding 
budgeted funds. Yar'Adua, for his part, has shown 
respect for the independence of the assembly, 
refraining from interfering in its budgetary pro- 
cesses. Growing alliances between legislators and 
civil society groups, including an NGO coalition 
advocating a Freedom of Information Act, should 
contribute to legislative independence. 

The branch of government that has earned the 
most respect in recent years is the judiciary, par- 
ticularly at the federal level. The renewed inde- 
pendence of the Supreme Court and the federal 
appellate courts, and their sustained insistence on 
the rule of law, have been reflected in a number of 
landmark decisions. The Supreme Court's rulings 
on disputes between states:and the federal govern- 
ment over electoral law, offshore oil reserves, and 
other issues have improved its image. As of Feb- 
ruary 2008, the court system had reversed seven 
of the 2007 gubernatorial contests because of elec- 
tion irregularities, and several more reversals were 
expected in other races for state governor and for 
the National Assembly. 


POLITICAL PRIORITIES 

Despite the dramatic overturning of gubernato- 
rial elections, however, much remains to be done 
to endow Nigeria with a viable political opposition. 
Opinion polls conducted before the 2007 elections 
indicated that opposition parties might win half 
the ‘governorships and a similar share of seats in 
the national and state legislatures. Had these victo- 
ries been allowed to occur, the opposition parties 
would have been in a stronger position to push for 
election reform, advance their policy initiatives, 
and confront the ruling party more sharply on 
corrupt practices. A priority of the post-Obasanjo 
era is facilitating the country’s evolution toward a 
much fairer multiparty system. 

Among the country’s great resources has been 


the vitality of its civil society. Professional asso- 


ciations, independent media, and myriad interest 
groups have acted repeatedly to curb abuses of 
power. In addition to protesting Obasanjo’s third- 
term gambit, they formed themselves into moni- 
toring teams for the 2007 elections. Although they 
were unable to stop the rigging and mayhem, they 
did expose many shortcomings of the elections and 
lay the basis for ongoing court challenges. Organi- 
zations that played a pro-democracy role during 
the era of military rule, such as trade unions and 
the Nigerian Bar Association, have regained their 
vigor in recent years and brought the country to 


a halt on several occasions to protest actions such 
as fuel price increases and the government's sale 
of oil refineries to Obasanjo’s allies. The media, 
meanwhile; though deeply affected by entrenched 
patronage relationships with politicians, have been 
largely responsible for deposing several Senate 
presidents and Speakers of the House by revealing 
corrupt practices. 

One of Yar’Adua’s first acts after his inauguration 
was to establish an Electoral Reform Committee, 
which must submit recommendations to the presi- 
dent by August of this year. Nigeria has expended 
enormous sums on election planning over decades. 
Today’s Independent National Electoral Commis- 
sion, however, is an example of deliberate misman- 
agement. The introduction of a truly independent 
commission with well-trained personnel would 
be eagerly welcomed in a country whose capacity 
to deliver democracy 
has fallen significantly 
beneath societys demand 
for it. 

Among the important 
achievements of the 
1999-2007 Obasanjo 
administration was the 
neutralization of the 
military as a disruptive political force. Before his 
presidency, the armed forces had ruled Nigeria 
for four out of every five years of independence. 
The military has, in fact, been the country’s stron- 
gest political entity. Not only have army officers 
acquired great wealth as a consequence of these 
long periods of dominance, but ex-servicemen are 
also prominent in politics and business. With the 
assistance of Minister of Defense General Theo- 
. philus Yakubu Danjuma, Obasanjo restructured 
the military to minimize its capacity to undermine 
his government. There were brief concerns that 
soldiers might be tempted during the postelec- 
toral disorder in 2007 to stage a coup. However, 
Nigeria now seems to have put the military-led era 
behind it, thanks in no small part to Obasanjo’s 
deep: knowledge of the military and his success in 
depoliticizing it. 


PERSISTENT INSECURITY 

While Nigeria’s security as a nation-state and 
as a constitutional democracy is not under threat, 
insecurity persists in multiple areas of the country. 
Foremost among these.is the Niger Delta region, 
where intermittent warfare, kidnappings, and armed 
attacks on oil facilities continue despite numerous 





Nigeria needs more than the false peace 
of corrupt patronage politics, which has 
enabled it to survive as a nation-state 
but has impoverished its people. 
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peace and development initiatives, and despite 
huge investments of financial resources by the fed- 
eral government and oil companies working in the 
region. The theft and smuggled export of petroleum 
from the Niger Delta is now a micro-economy of its 
own in which military officers, politicians, and oth- 
ers are implicated. Some of the militias in the region 
continue to espouse ethnic self-determination, but 
most are now motivated by the drive to acquire 
wealth from oil-related activities. 

Hopes were raised in the Niger Delta when 
Yar'Adua assumed office with a promise to imple- 
ment a “Marshall Plan” to promote comprehen- 
sive development in the region. His vice president, 
Goodluck Jonathan, a former governor from the 
area, was tasked with leading a peacemaking initia- 
tive that engaged many of the leading militias and 
in fact lowered levels of violence for several months. 
The slow pace of this 
peace effort, however, 
has contributed to 
renewed outbreaks of 
violence. Yar'Adua has 
promised to unveil a 
comprehensive peace 
plan in 2008. In addi- 
tion, governors from 
the region have initiated their own dialogues with 
militants to accelerate the peace process. 

Obasanjo’s successors have considerable room 
for progress in reducing the high levels of crime 
that exist in many parts of the country. But achiev- 
ing this objective is complicated by the federal 
nature of the police forces. State and local govern- 
ments, even when they are inclined to improve 
policing in their jurisdictions, are hampered in 
their capacity to do so. As individuals and com- 
munities acquire arms and employ personnel for 
their own protection, a proliferation of squad- 
rons of bodyguards—who were much in evidence 
during the 2007 electoral campaigns—increases 
the sense of general insecurity. Nevertheless, as 
the court system becomes more reliable at pro- 
viding redress of grievances, as more economic 
opportunities are created for the unemployed 
and underemployed, and as police forces achieve 
greater professionalism, the pervasive insecurities 
of daily life can be reduced. 


THE ISLAM FACTOR 

Nigeria enjoys geostrategic importance in 
Africa not only because of its buoyant oil and 
gas exports and the central role the country has 
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played in regional security, but also because of 
its sizable Islamic population (the world’s sixth- 
largest). Islamic and Christian radicals have long 
been active in Nigeria, and the country has experi- 
enced periodic interreligious clashes. But Islam in 
Nigeria, as in much of Africa, is overwhelmingly 
moderate and accommodative, as are the dominant 
Christian traditions. 

The adoption of sharia (Islamic law) by 12 
northern Nigerian states in 2000 seemed to her- 
ald an era of greater religious confrontation. As 
president, Obasanjo was criticized for not acting 
to reverse this trend, which seemed to violate the 
federal constitution. But in the end his cautious 
approach appears to have paid off. Sharia courts 
have refrained from imposing draconian punish- 
ments for crimes. Northern Muslim politicians 
seeking federal office have been induced to tone 
down their advocacy of sharia and emphasize its 
moderate rather than 
punitive elements. The 
sharia states have even 
seen local groups make 
use of the Islamic code 
to expand democratic 
protections and account- 
ability. There have been 
precedent-setting sharia judicial decisions to 
expand women’s rights, and Islamic zakat (tith- 
ing) precepts have been cited to lobby for greater 
assistance for the poor. 

The elevation of Yar’Adua, a devout Muslim, to 
the presidency showed that, in this nation with 
near-equal numbers of Muslims and Christians, 
power can alternate peacefully between them. 
In an era marked by terrorism, and with coun- 
terterrorism assuming in global affairs the role 
formerly held by anticommunism, Nigeria has an 
opportunity to demonstrate that vibrant Islamic 
communities can coexist with constitutional and 
pluralist democracy. 

Many northerners and Muslims feel they were 
bypassed by the economic expansion during the 
Obasanjo era. But the mechanism of rotation in 
office based on ethnicity, religion, and region has 
lowered the political temperature in Nigeria and 
assured many communities that exclusion from 
the levers of power is never permanent. Obasan- 
jo’s ascent to the presidency in 1999, for example, 
served to reconcile a disaffected southwest after his 
fellow Yoruba, M.-K. O. Abiola, had been blocked 
from assuming the presidency in 1993. The same 
holds true for Yar’Adua’s election in the eyes of 


The theft and smuggled export of | 
petroleum from the Niger Delta is 
now a micro-economy of its own. 


most of his fellow northerners after eight years 
of being governed by Obasanjo, a southerner. 
The strong enmity shown, for example, in Kenya 
toward the politically and economically dominant 
Kikuyu contrasts with the progress made in Nige- 
ria in diluting the perception that leading positions 
in the government are the monopoly of a particular 
ethnic, regional, or linguistic group. 


THE DREAM OF “NORMALITY” 

Most Nigerians and outside observers would 
agree that the country’s priorities should be 
economic growth, democracy, and security. But 
harnessing Nigeria’s resources to pursue these pri- 
orities poses great difficulties. Under Obasanjo, to 
be sure, there were notable successes. Partly as a 
result of reforms particularly in banking, Nige- 
ria’s long-promised expansion of its private capi- 
talist sector—one that could attract longer-term 
domestic and external 
investors—has begun to 
take shape. 

Great fortunes were 
made during the Obasanjo 
years (including by the 
head of state himself, who 
is now far richer than the 
man who transited from prison to the state house in 
1998-1999). Yet the country’s economic advances 
over the past decade failed to generate sufficient 
employment to meaningfully reduce the poverty 
that still characterizes the lives of most Nigerians. 

At a meeting in Washington early in 2007, Nuhu 
Ribadu, then Head of Nigeria’s Economic and 
Financial Crimes Commission, made an impas- 
sioned speech in which he spoke about Nigeria 
becoming a “normal country.” By this he meant a 
country that had made a decisive break from the 
corruption and disorder with which its public 
affairs had been handled in the past. This dream 
has been around for decades. It was once memora- 
bly articulated by Lieutenant Colonel Chukwuma 
Kaduna Nzeogwu who, following the overthrow 
of Nigeria’s first civilian government in January 
1966, railed against those who tarnished the coun- 
trys international prestige with their corrupt prac- 
tices. Hardly a week goes by when the dream is not 
evoked in public lectures and media events by civic 
critics such as the Nobel laureate Wole Soyinka. 
Over and over again, Nigerian leaders, military and 
civilian, have summoned the country to live up to 
its potential, stressing the destructiveness of perva- 
sive corruption and mismanagement. 


In his inaugural address of May 29, 2007, 
Yar’Adua put forward a plan that made promises 
of progress in seven areas: power generation, food 
supply, agriculture, health, education, the Niger 
Delta conflict, and African economic and politi- 
cal integration. But his government, assuming the 
Supreme Court ratifies his election, will be judged 
more by what he does than what he promises. He 
has, in fact, the opportunity to do a great deal. 
Yar’Adua inherited an ample treasury. And as for- 
eign oil companies are forced to renegotiate the 
production-sharing contracts of 1993 and 2002 
that govern Nigeria’s offshore oil fields (the better 
to reflect higher global oil prices), the government 
can expect additional inflows of unbudgeted reve- 
nues that can be targeted to development projects. 

Lifted from obscurity and promoted for the presi- 
dency by Obasanjo, Yar'Adua spent his first months 
in office trying to wrest power from the barons of 
the government and the ruling People’s Democratic 
Party. He achieved modest success in this quest, but 
the legal challenges to his presidency have kept the 
influence of Obasanjo and the party mandarins well 
in play. While attempting to restore the rule of law, 
the priority he mentions most, Yar’Adua is daily 
challenged to demonstrate the capacity to govern 
openly, democratically, and effectively. 

The president, fortunately, is not the only force 
for change in Nigeria. The legislatures and courts 
continue to grow in importance, and civil soci- 
ety remains significant. Even so, more bridges 
between civil society and political leaders must 
be built. Without a credible, organized political 
Opposition capable of mobilizing the public for 
elections and development projects, Nigeria’s 
reform agenda will continue to depend on the ini- 
tiative of a presidency that is constantly pressured 
to submit to patronage politics. 


REFORM OR TRANSFORMATION? 

A theme that cuts across many of the deficien- 
cies in Nigerian governance is the need for politi- 
cal and economic institutions that perform the 
tasks for which they were intended. The Electoral 
Reform Committee is a start. Yar'Adua has set 
up similar committees to prepare road maps for 
reforming the petroleum sector and police forces. 

The government also needs to extend the 
reforms in power generation and transportation 
infrastructure that Obasanjo started. Nigeria is in a 
strategic position to negotiate important infrastruc- 
tural improvements: China has already contracted 
to help rebuild railroads, and Russia is exploring 
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energy-production opportunities with Nigeria’s 
natural gas. But corruption could still defeat such 
efforts. In the past, bad politics and bad manage- 
ment have caused Nigeria to waste billions on 
projects that were intended to raise productivity— 
such as the Ajaokuta steelworks, for which there 
was nothing to show after a $5 billion investment. 
Hundreds of millions: were spent to provide the 
teeming city of Lagos a mass transit line that never 
got off the design board. 

What Nigeria needs above all is a transforma- 
tion of institutions and infrastructure that can 
engage the energies of the country’s myriad entre- 
preneurs, revitalize its universities and health 
care system, and attract the talent and capital of 
Nigeria’s large overseas diaspora. Unlike many 
poor countries, Nigeria can satisfy much of its 
development needs without relying on foreign 
aid. If there is follow-through ‘on the core items 
of Yar’Adua’s initial reform agenda—cleaning up 
the electoral system, strengthening the economic 
infrastructure, and bringing peace to the Niger 
Delta—this could help Nigeria better sustain its 
growth and democratic development. 

If the Supreme Court orders a rerun of the elec- 
tion for president and vice president, Nigeria will 
enter a period of great uncertainty. Contradictions 
in the constitution and eléctoral law invite rival 
interpretations over whether Yar'Adua or the Sen- 
ate president (whose own election was nullified 
by a tribunal on February 23, 2008) would pre- 
side over the transitional government that must 
hold new elections within 90 days. Potential 
challengers, already angling to replace Yar'Adua 
as the People’s Democratic Party candidate, add 
to the uncertainty. After losing a million dead in 
the 1967-1970 civil war, Nigerians have come 
to believe that their nation will always pull back ` 
from the abyss through compromises among its 
political leaders. Yet Nigeria needs more than the 
false peace of corrupt patronage politics, which 
has enabled it td survive as a nation-state but has 
impoverished its people. 

An important component of Obasanjo’s ambigu- 
ous legacy, about which he was repeatedly warned, 
was the precarious situation in which he would 
leave the country if the 2007 elections were bun- 
gled. A high price has already been paid for his 
refusal to heed these warnings. How big the price 
will become will only be known when the dust 
settles and Yar’Adua, or someone else, is left stand- 
ing as president, trying to lead Nigeria onto a surer 
path of growth, democracy, and security. E 
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Algeria in Limbo: 
Stable Now, but Still Underperforming 


WILLIAM B. QUANDT 


ot long ago'l asked an Algerian friend 

how things were going in her country. She 

replied simply: “They could be worse.” 
This is not exactly a statement that Algeria’s presi- 
dent, Abdelaziz Bouteflika, will embrace as a cam- 
paign slogan if he chooses to seek a third five-year 
mandate in the spring of 2009. But it does reflect 
a widespread sentiment among Algeria's recently 
traumatized population. 

Anyone who feels upset about the country's 
current direction need only think of what things 
were like in the mid-1990s, when up to a thou- 
sand Algerians every month were being killed in 
various forms of political violence throughout the 
country. While occasional incidents still take place, 
the dramatic drop in the level of violence over the 
past decade is cause for considerable relief. Algeria 
is beginning to feel stable and secure. And if that 
does not sound like ringing praise, consider the 
alternatives: all-out civil war, or a failed state. Alge- 
- ria has its problems today—but it is not Iraq, it is 
not Lebanon, it is certainly not Sudan or Somalia. 
So, yes, things could be, and have been, worse. 


A MIXED LEGACY 

Algeria has always been a hard country to 
pigeonhole. Its 132-year rule by the French 
(1830-1962) was extraordinarily oppressive for the 
native Muslim population (both Arab and Berber). 
Algeria’s struggle for independence (1954-1962) 
was, perhaps unsurprisingly, the most violent in 
the Middle East. While the vast majority of Algeri- 
ans rallied to the nationalist cause and supported 
the National Liberation Front (Front de Libération 
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Nationale, or FLN), there was little consensus on 
how Algeria should actually be governed, and by 
whom, after independence was won. As elsewhere 
in the region, power quickly fell into the hands of 
the men with guns—the military and security ser- 
vices. Power also went to a single political party, 
the FLN, which became a patronage machine, capa- 
ble of rewarding its cronies but no longer a vehicle 
for representing popular sentiment. 

For some Algerians the bargain that was offered— 
stability, an ambitious social program, and some 
degree of economic development, though without 
democracy and genuine self-government—was 
worth it. After all, the war for independence had 
been costly, there was much to be done, the risk of 
internal fighting was real, and the alternative of a 
seemingly benign and patriotic authoritarianism did 
not seem too terrible an outcome. 

By the late 1970s, however, the country’s eco- 
nomic austerity (heavy controls on imports leit 
Algerians with little to buy) and the unresponsive- 
ness of the political order were widely resented. 
When President Houari Boumediene, a military 
man who had ruled Algeria with a strong hand 
since 1965, died suddenly in 1978, many were 
ready for change, for more openness, and for a less 
rigid, top-down system of political and economic 
control. The result was a decade of modest eco- 
nomic reforms in the 1980s. Some restrictions on 
the economy were eased. Meanwhile, after a dra- 
matic drop in oil prices in the mid-1980s, the state, 
which depended heavily on oil revenues, backed 
off some of the promises it had previously made 
concerning social and economic goals. 

In short, reform produced a mixed legacy. And 
because people became freer to express their griev- 
ances just at a time when the state was cutting 
back on services, a genuine youth revolt erupted 
in October 1988. Hundreds of thousands of unem- 


ployed young men took.to the streets throughout 
the country, many calling for jobs, for dignity, and 
for the overthrow of the FLN regime. 


THE DEMOCRATIC DEBACLE 

Elsewhere in the Middle East, mass protests 
were typically met with repression, arrests, an 
imposition of martial law, and efforts to split oppo- 
sition forces through some sort of divide-and-rule 
strategy. But in Algeria the ruling elite was itself 
divided over how to respond. Some favored repres- 
sion, but some felt that concessions were needed, 
and that the elite had to find new allies within the 
country if it wanted to retain power. 

One such partner, if not an ally, was the newly 
emboldened Islamist movement called the Islamic 
Salvation Front (the Front Islamique du Salut, or 
FIS). Rather like the FLN in its heyday, the FIS was 
populist and nationalist. It brought together the 


angry young generation and the pious, aspir-. 


ing middle classes who were fed up with bureau- 
cracy and corruption, who wanted to get on with 
their lives and tend to 
their businesses with- 
out excessive govern- 
ment interference. 

The regime realized 
that it needed the help 
of the Fis to keep dis- 
content from boiling over again. Therefore in: 1989 
the constitution underwent a wholesale revision. 
Almost overnight the one-party system was brought 
to an end, press freedom was granted, civic groups 
were allowed to form, and—most consequentially— 
the FIs was legally allowed to’ become a political 
party. Algeria went from being a fairly dreary one- 
party state to being an exuberant democracy-in-the- 
rough, a unique experiment in the Arab world at 
the time. 

Local elections were held in 1990, and the FIS 
demonstrated its street appeal by winning with a 
large margin. Immediately demands were made for 
national parliamentary elections. Those were held 
amid great expectations and political contestation 
at the end of 1991. Once again, the Fis did well in 
the first round—too well, it would seem, for those 
who held the reins of power. Early in 1992, before 
a runoff round could be held, the army command 
deposed the president, canceled the elections, and 
outlawed the Fis. Algeria’s democratic moment 
came abruptly to an end. 

While many Algerians had obviously supported 
the FIS, many had been adamantly opposed to it. 


Algeria in the past few years has begun 
to feel like an almost normal country. 
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Some of these were nationalists who had fought 
for Algeria’s independence, but who did not 
want to see an Islamic‘republic—perhaps similar 
to Iran’s—take the place of the relatively secu- 
lar, if authoritarian, state that they had created. 
Even democrats worried about the more extreme 
demands of some of the FIs leaders. Worried, too, 
were careerists, bureaucrats, and others who had 
benefited from the existing system. And then 
there were those in the security forces who had 
adopted the role of guardian of the state, many of 
whom also had done quite well financially. This 
odd assemblage of anti-Islamists now-had to fig- 
ure out How to put Algeria back together again. It 
was not an easy task. 

Some in the Islamist, movement decided to 
fight back, and by 1993 a full-blown insurgency 
had emerged, largely in the countryside. There, 
mountainous regions provided cover for guerrilla 
fighters—just as they had for the FLN in the days 
of fighting against the French. In the countryside, 
too, some sympathy existed-for those who prom- 
ised to bring down a 
widely disliked politi- 
cal order. 

The most intense 
period of fighting lasted - 
from 1993-until about 
1998. While no one 
is entirely sure iow many Algerians died in the 
political violence during these years, the estimates 
run from 100,000 upward. Nonetheless, the gov- 
ernment made efforts to rebuild legitimate political 
institutions—elections for president and parlia- 
ment were held on a regular basis, and turnout in 
these elections was often high—and those in power 
also engaged in secret negotiations with elements 
of the FIS to try to bring the fighting to an end. In 
the late 1990s, the largest single group of insur- 
gents affiliated with the FIs was offered amnesty, | 
and many rebels accepted the offer. The insurgency 
continued, but with less intensity, and the way was 
opened to a new and more hopeful era. 


BOUTEFLIKA IN CHARGE 
Presidential elections were held in 1999, and for 
a moment it again appeared as if Algeria were mov- 
ing toward demecracy. A numberof credible candi- 
ote 
dates competed, the campaign’ Was vigorous, public 
interest ran high, the me ve relatively free, 
and many Algerians allowed l themselves tot 
that the worst was over, »lihen, opgthe evexof. 
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drew from the race. The others jointly claimed that 
the fix was in and that the military, having decided 
that Bouteflika should be the next president, would 
not allow a fair election. Facing no competition, 
Bouteflika did win, but in circumstances that cast 
a long shadow over his presidency. 

Bouteflika was not an unknown figure in Alge- 
ria. He had served as the country’s flamboyant 
foreign minister from 1963 to 1978, starting at a 
very young age. When Boumediene died, many 
expected Bouteflika to accede to the presidency, 
but the military cabal at the time had other ideas. 
He thus went into exile and had little to do with 
the tumultuous events of the decade following 
the October 1988 uprising. He was an ambitious, 
experienced, and intelligent man, but he was 
widely viewed as having gained power in 1999 
solely because of the backing of the military, 
whose high command now seemed to view him as 
the least bad of the plausible civilian candidates. 
Many wondered if he could ever become a leader 
in his own right. 

Bouteflika set out to win popular support with 
three main policies. First, he proposed a broad 
policy of national reconciliation aimed at ending 
the insurgency. This idea was put to a vote in a ref- 
erendum in late 1999 and won overwhelming sup- 
port (even though many were unhappy with the 
idea that perpetrators of violence, both among the 
Islamists and within the regime, would be immune 
from eventual prosecution). Second, Bouteflika 
worked to change Algeria’s status as something of 
an international pariah, which it had become dur- 
ing the most violent period of the 1990s. He used 
his diplomatic contacts to return Algeria to normal 
relations with most Arab countries, Europe, and 
the United States. Once again Algeria was active on 
the international scene. And third, Bouteflika set 
out to use Algeria’s oil and gas revenues to build 
a new patronage machine that would be loyal to 
him. The FLN had become an opposition party dur- 
ing the 1990s, and he tried first to split, and then 
to coopt, the party for his own purposes. In this 


he was successful. The strategy meant sacrificing ` 


some respected reformist voices within the party, 
but since these were his potential competitors, as 
was happy to be rid of them. 

Bouteflika’s main problem was dealing with the 
military and security forces. The top command 
consisted of a shadowy group of a dozen or so gen- 
erals who had acquired the habit of making most 
of the crucial decisions that affected the country, 
and who had benefited financially—some on a 


massive scale—from exercising unchecked power. 
They were quite literally unaccountable to anyone 
except one another. In Bouteflika’s outer office 
sat one of these kingmakers, carefully control- 
ling access to the president. In private, Bouteflika 
would regularly complain that he was unable to do 
what he wanted because of the veto exercised by 
the generals. | 

The world of Algerian politics is often described 
as opaque. The struggle for power takes place 
behind a veil. Ordinary Algerians have little idea 
how the game is played, but they have developed a 
rich vocabulary to describe the system: “les decid- 
eurs” (the deciders), the “nomenklatura,” or simply 
“le pouvoir,” the power. It was therefore something 
of a surprise to many Algerians when the head of 
the military announced on the eve of Bouteflika’s 
reelection campaign in 2004 that army leaders had 
no preferred candidate and that they would stay 


neutral, even if an Islamist were to win. For many, 


this signaled that the military was:losing confi- 
dence in Bouteflika. Paradoxically, this may have 
given him a boost of popularity at a time when he 
most needed it. 

Bouteflika’s reelection in 2004 was by no means 
a model of democratic process. But it was a con- 
tested election, and there is little reason to doubt 
that he won by a substantial majority. His advan- 
tage as the incumbent was undeniable. He was able 
to control access to national television and radio, if 
not the print media; he was able to travel the coun- 
try announcing new projects that would help local 
communities; and he was able to take considerable 
credit for having brought the worst of Algeria’s 
political violence to an end. As a bonus, he was a 
civilian president who seemed able to stand up to 
the military. 


SECURITY RESTORED 

During his second term as president, Bouteflika 
has enjoyed some notable successes. He has been 
able to sideline some of the most powerful generals 
without provoking a crisis. Of the old guard, only 
the head of military security remains in place. In 
addition, Bouteflika’s policy of national reconcilia- 
tion has been chipping away at the insurgency. The 
leaders of the Fis, after serving 12-year terms, have 
even been released from prison (albeit without the 
right to participate in political life). 

Algeria in the past few years has begun to feel 
like an almost normal country. Curfews have 
ended, people are able to travel fairly freely during 
daylight hours, and areas that had been off limits 


are now regularly visited. Families can take picnics 
in the countryside without fear of being attacked or 
abducted. Even a trickle of tourists has returned. 

One major Islamist insurgent group has con- 
tinued to periodically carry out bloody attacks, 
sometimes in the countryside, occasionally in 
the capital city. Originally called Groupe Salafiste 
pour la Prédication et le Combat (GSPC), it recently 
renamed itself Al Qaeda in the Islamic Maghreb, 
in recognition of the group’s ties (however loose 
they may be) to Osama bin Laden and his extrem- 
ist organization. | 

Whereas the FIS and its early offshoots had some 
roots in Algerian society, and may even have had a 
socioeconomic project of sorts, the Al Qaeda group 
is small (with probably fewer than 1,000 members), 
isolated from society at large, and extremely violent. 
It manages to carry out an occasional spectacular 
bombing—in April and December 2007 in Algiers, 
for example—but it seems to have no capacity for 
sustained military 
operations. 

During a trip to 
Algeria in the spring 
of 2007, I traveled 
throughout the west- 
ern part of the coun- 
try with no sense that any areas were off limits. 
My Algerian hosts would indicate places that had 
previously been “infested” by terrorists, but then 
we drove through them with no concern. Another 
friend who recently visited the mountainous Kaby- 
lia region said that areas that had been no-go zones 
just a few years ago were now safe. 

Exceptions to this generally improving picture 
obviously exist, but they are relatively few and 
mostly remote from population centers. Most Alge- 
rians seem fed up with the violence that has plagued 
their country and have little use for those who try 
to keep the flame of insurgency alive. This does 


not mean that they are keen on the current regime. ` 


But if they are forced to choose, they will side with 
the state, not the rebels. Political Islam of a moder- 
ate type may well still have a constituency, but it is 
probably not as large as it was in the past. Ideologi- 
cal zeal has been replaced by the much more con- 
crete phenomenon of socioeconomic grievances. 


DEVELOPMENT AND ITS DISCONTENTS 

Algeria would seem to have many of the char- 
acteristics of a moderately well-developed coun- 
try. It has substantial petroleum reserves, vast 
deposits of natural gas, a relatively well-developed 


Many young Algerians dream of getting visas 
to Europe, where their chances seem brighter. 
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infrastructure, and proximity to Europe’s enor- 
mous markets. A significant part of its population 
is bilingual and can move with ease between the 
French and Arab milieus. 
Despite these apparent advantages, Algeria has 
been an underperformer in socioeconomic devel- 
opment for many years. Next-door Tunisia and 
Morocco, with fewer natural resources, have done 
better in recent years along several dimensions. 
Algerians, by and large, are aware of these realities 
and resent that much of the wealth of their country 
has been squandered. As the security situation in 
the country has improved, more and more Algeri- 
ans feel free to speak out about social, economic, 
and cultural issues. On any given day the Algerian 
press will run articles on drug addiction, corrup- 
tion, bureaucratic inefficiency, sexual harassment 
of female students at universities, child labor, and 
discrimination against Berber speakers, to say 
nothing of the president’s desire for a third term 
(despite a constitu- 
tional prohibition— 
more on this later). 
Some of these 
issues have ethnic 
overtones. While 
almost all Algerians 
are Sunni Muslims, regional and ethnic ties are still 
strong, especially among the Berber-origin minor- 
ity, which comprises some 20 to 30 percent of the 
population. Berber is not generally a written lan- 
guage, but many still speak it. Those who identify 
as Berber are proud of their lineage, which goes 
back to pre-Islamic days. They.are less likely than 
other Algerians to speak and understand standard 
Arabic—most prefer to speak French—and during 
the colonial period many of them went to French 
schools and worked in France. They are well rep- 
resented in the spheres of politics and economics, 


- but nonetheless feel that they are often the victims 


of discrimination. In addition, some traditional 
Berber areas are relatively remote and underdevel- 
oped. Social grievances are real in Kabylia and in 
the Aures mountains in the east. 

As early as 1980, Berbers began to articulate 
demands, including that their language be treated 
on a par with Arabic, in a movement that came 
to be known as the “Berber Spring.” There are 
today two small political parties that cater largely 
to Berber voters; a more traditional movement of 
local leaders also exists. The government has not 
entirely ignored Berber demands—Berber now has 
the status of a national language—but discontent 
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remains. And it is not just Berbers who complain 
about social and economic conditions. Many of the 
discontents that Berbers have articulated are shared 
by other Algerians. 

Indeed, the country’s social problems are wide- 
spread and have deep roots. At the time of inde- 
pendence, the new government faced demands 
on many fronts from a very expectant and needy 
population. Education, health care, housing, 
jobs—all were urgently in demand. The FLN was 
a genuinely populist movement and it found it 
difficult to say no to those who had struggled 
and fought for independence. Thus the country 
adopted as its model a state-run economy that 
would provide extensive social welfare. 

The one area of relative success was basic edu- 
cation. During the French period, most Algerians 
were mired in rural poverty and had little educa- 
tion. Independence witnessed a rush to the cities 
and the onset of mass—but not very good—educa- 
tion. As time went on, 
the education that was 
offered was in Arabic, 
and this made sense 
culturally, but there 
was a severe lack of 
instructors capable 
of teaching modern 
standard Arabic. (The dialect of Arabic spoken by 
most Algerians is quite distinctive and is not gen- 
erally written.) By the late 1980s, Algerians were 
grimly joking that they had become illiterate i in two 
languages (French and Arabic). 

On the eve of independence, fewer than 1,500 
Algerian students were enrolled in universities 
within the country. Today more than 700,000 attend 
some 50 scattered universities. These institutions are 
of varying quality, but all of them are overcrowded 
and understaffed. Private education has not been 


permitted to date, although the government is aware - 


that burdens on the educational system need to be 
reduced. Algerians frequently say that the sprawling 
universities have become holding pens for young 
people with few job prospects: Algerians in school 
are kept off the streets for a while, but they remain 
poorly prepared for productive jobs. 


THE UNDERPERFORMING ECONOMY 

The Algerian economy, outside the oil and gas 
sector, remains weak. Like many other countries 
that gained independence in the 1960s, Algeria 
opted for a policy of industrialization.via import 
substitution. The idea was to use state resources to 


Algeria’s oil wealth has not produced 
as much social development as in other 
countries whose situations are comparable. 


set up indigenous factories to manufacture prod- 
ucts that would otherwise have to be imported. In 
principle, this would-provide jobs and save hard 
currency. In fact, the local market was not large 
enough to offer economies of scale; bureaucrats 
were not particularly good at guessing where Alge- 
rias competitive advantages might lie; and local 
products were actually quite expensive, often of 
poor quality, and could not compete in the inter- 
national market. In time, these so-called “industri- 
alizing industries” became a huge burden on the 
state and the economy. 

When the Algerian government underwent a 
fiscal crisis in the mid-1980s (brought about by a 
precipitous drop in the price of oil), it had little 
choice but to cut back on some:of the subsidies 
with which it had been supporting the economy. 
This led to inflation; jobs were threatened and 
social services were cut. Not surprisingly, a fierce 
reaction ensued, especially from young people who 
had grown up with 
the promise of secure 
jobs when they fin- 
ished their education. 

Algeria has been 
toying with economic 
reform for the past 
couple of decades. 
The private sector now has more scope to do busi- ` 
ness. Some privatization has occurred. But the 
state bureaucracy is still large, and the labor unions 
jealously protect jobs for those who already have 
them. Many young Algerians dream of getting visas 
to Europe, where their chances seem brighter. 

Oil and gas now account for the overwhelming 
majority of Algeria’s exports. With the price of oil 
in the range of $80-$100 per barrel, the nation is 
bringing in well over $100 billion per year in oil 
revenues alone. This allows the government to 
spend lavishly on infrastructure and social pro- 


grams. For the first time in years, Algeria has for- 


eign exchange reserves in excess of $50 billion and 
has liquidated most of its foreign debt. 

During my 2007 trip to the western part of the 
country, I was struck by a building boom that is 
under way. University cities are springing up, as are 
apartment buildings, mosques, and factories. But 
it is also striking that most of the actual work is 
being done—and done with astonishing rapidity— 
by imported Chinese laborers. Algerians watch 
their country being built and rebuilt by foreigners. 
It is not that Algerians are so fully employed that 
the country has to import laborers. But the Chi- 


nese are less expensive, highly efficient, and very 
competitive when big contracts are on offer. 

Each year, the United Nations Development 
Program puts out something called the Human 
Development Report. It ranks countries according 
to a development index that is based on life expec- 
tancy, literacy, education, and per capita income. A 
serious effort is made to get good data and make 
careful comparisons. What do these comparisons 
show? In the most recent report, based on data 
from 2005, Algeria ranked 104th in development 
in the world (out of 177 countries)—solidly in the 
middle rank of developing countries. As such, it 
was just behind Iran and a bit ahead of Syria. (It 
was also behind Tunisia, but ahead of Morocco.) 
Algeria’s composite index score has advanced 
steadily since the first measurements in 1975, but 
its oil wealth has not produced as much social 
development as in other countries whose situa- 
tions are comparable. 

The gross figures tell just part of the story: Life 
expectancy in Algeria has risen to about 71 years; 
literacy is at a relatively low 70 percent; about 75 
percent of children are in school; and all this is 
the case in a country with an adjusted annual per 
capita income of a fairly hefty $6,000. (The less- 
wealthy Philippines, for example, ranks higher 
than Algeria according to all these indicators.) 
In short, Algeria should be doing better with the 
resources at its disposal. 

What about its rankings on political reform 
and democratization? Here the comparative statis- 
tics are not very reliable, but they deserve a brief 
look in any event. The international monitoring 
group Freedom House produces an annual report 
that tries to assess political rights and civil liber- 
ties. On the political rights measure, Algeria has 
consistently been assigned a score of six out of 
seven (seven being the lowest possible). When it 
comes to civil liberties, perhaps reflecting its rela- 
tively free press, Algeria scores slightly better, at 
five out of seven. Overall, this places Algeria in the 
same category as other Middle East authoritarian 
governments like Egypt and Tunisia, and behind 
neighboring Morocco. Here again, Algeria has a 
long way to go to meet the standards of a partially 
democratic country like Turkey—a target that 
should not be beyond its reach. 
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LOOKING AHEAD 

In the past I have felt that Algeria was bet- 
ter situated for a democratic future than some 
other countries in the region. Its brief democratic 
moment showed that many Algerians were eager ~ 
for a more open political system. And yet the 
transition has been slow and uneven. The endur- 
ing problems of factionalism within the elite, the 
prevalence of oil rents in the hands of the few and 
the powerful, the weight of bureaucracy, the role 
of the military, and the outbreak of political vio- 
lence have all taken their toll. This is not to say 
that Algerians cannot expect a better future, in 
both political and economic terms, but rather that 
progress is likely to take longer than I had previ- 
ously expected. 

Much depends in the short term on whether 
Bouteflika seeks a new mandate, as is widely 
expected. The Algerian constitution limits a presi- 
dent to two terms, but the main parties are all on 
record as saying they will support a third term 
for the presiden: if he wants it, and amending the 
constitution is not a difficult task if the major par- 
ties are in agreement. And if Bouteflika chooses to’ . 
run again, he will probably win. He has brought, 
a degree of security and stability to the country, 
and he controls an enormous amount of patron- 
age. Many Algerians will opt for the known, with 
all its limits, rather than face the uncertainties that | 
would come with new faces in power. 

There are, however, reasons to wonder if Boutef- 
lika will run again. His health has not been good in 
recent years and this might prevent him from con- 
tinuing in power for much longer. In any event, 
the passing of the revolutionary generation, of 
which Bouteflika is one of the last politically viable 
survivors, is inevitable. Soon it will be the turn of 
younger men (and perhaps women as well). 

Many members of the young political genera- 
tion have been shaped by the careerist, bureaucra- 
tized, party-state machinery, and will be reluctant . 
to move in new directions. But others want, and 
will call for, change. At some point Algeria will be 
ready for a real debate about its future. Right now, 
though, with the country having only recently 
emerged from a long, dark period, Algerians may 
prefer to stick with those whose unstated motto is: 
“Things could be worse.” E 
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Africa’s Religious Resurgence 
and the Politics of Good and Evil 


STEPHEN ELLIS AND GERRIE TER HAAR 


harles Taylor, the former president of 

Liberia, can be found every workday 

sitting in the dock of a small, bright, 
ultramodern courtroom in The Hague. Taylor is 
accused of responsibility for some of the grav- 
est crimes imaginable— 
atrocities committed in 
Liberia’s neighbor to the 
northwest, Sierra Leone, 
during that country’s 
199 1-2002 civil war. The crimes include autho- 
rizing mass recruitment of child soldiers, mass 
rape, and hacking off the hands of hundreds of 
people. Yet Taylor is known as a man who devotes 
considerable attention to religious matters. His 
example serves as a reminder that combining the 
practice of religion with the use of extreme vio- 
lence is not as unusual as one might think. 

The ex-president does not dispute that these 
crimes actually occurred. Nor does he deny that 
equally terrible things happened in his own coun- 
try during the war that was fought there, off and 
on, between 1989 and 2003. But the charges 
against him concern Sierra Leone, not Liberia. 
And he maintains that the atrocities perpetrated in 
Sierra Leone were none of his doing. It is the first 
time an African head of state has ever stood trial 
before an international tribunal. Taylor is appear- 
ing before the Special Court for Sierra Leone—a 
hybrid body created jointly by the state of Sierra 
Leone and the United Nations. The case is being 


RELIGION. 
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heard in the Netherlands rather than West Africa 
for security reasons: Taylor still has a few influen- 
tial friends in the region. l 

Most of the time Taylor, born in Liberia in 1948, 
resembles nothing so much as the benign patri- 
arch of a wealthy family. He wears a dark business 
suit, a silk tie, and lightly tinted glasses. He has a 
chunky gold watch on his wrist. He chats affably 
with his lawyers. Yet not only is he standing trial 
for war crimes; his eldest son, Charles Taylor Jr., 
better known as “Chuckie,” currently awaits trial 
in Florida on charges of torture. 

Taylors speeches, in the days when he was Libe- 
rias head of state (1997—2003), were full of extrav- 
agant references to Jesus. He once declared to a 
mass rally that Jesus Christ was the true president 
of Liberia, and he is often described as having been 
a Baptist preacher. It is also reported that he joined 
the Nation of Islam during the year when he was 
held in a Massachusetts jail awaiting extradition to 
his home country. (Taylor had escaped to America 
from Liberia in 1983—apparently with $900,000 of 
government money in his possession—after a dis- 
pute with the country’s military dictator. Detained 
by us authorities at the request of the Liberian gov- 
ernment, which wanted to try him for embezzle- 
ment, Taylor escaped from the Plymouth House of 
Correction in 1985.) 

A decade later, shortly before he was elected 
president of Liberia, at a time when he was still 
just one of the country’s many rival warlords, Tay- 
lor formally adopted a title indicating that he was 
a senior member of a traditional initiation society, 
a religious institution widespread in Liberia and 
surrounding areas. Former colleagues describe 
him as constantly soliciting the advice of proph- 
ets, healers, and diviners. Clearly, his religious 


allegiances are multiple and eclectic. In Africa, 
this too is not unusual. 

What sort of religion is it that preoccupies 
such-a man? If:Taylor is truly religious, one may 
wonder, then how could he have done the ter- 
rible things he did in Liberia, and how could he 
even be suspected of the crimes he is accused of 
committing in Sierra Leone? Indeed, his religious 
activities are not simply designed to attract public 
support, as are those of many cynical politicians 
in search of votes. Throughout his career, and not 
only in public but also in private, Taylor has asso- 
ciated himself with a wide variety of religious spe- 
cialists, including priests, prophets, and preachers, 
reputable and otherwise. 


SOURCES OF POWER 


Most politicians in Africa do the same. Many of 
them show every sign of seriousness in their search 
to communicate with an invisible world. So too 
do the fighters in wars all over the continent who 
seek amulets or perform 
rituals that they hope 
and believe will protect 
them from harm. Politi- 
cians and fighters alike 
seek power from the 
spirit world. 

It is actually quite 
common in Africa to 
engage in practices from various religious tradi- 
tions simultaneously, as in the case of churchgo- 
ers who also pour libation on the ground in honor 
of their ancestors, or Muslim clerics who make 
bracelets containing passages from the Koran that 
people buy for good luck. At least until recently, 
it was normal for many people in Africa to assess 
religious practices not by their adherence to a body 
of dogma, but according to whether the practices 
were thought successful in obtaining health and 
wellbeing. Perceived effectiveness has always been 
an acid test of religious ideas and practices for most 
people in Africa. 

Everywhere you go in Africa today, from the 
great cities of the Mediterranean coast to Cape 
Town in the far south, the importance of religion is 
plain for all to see. Mosques, churches, and other 
places of worship are everywhere. It is common to 
see people worshipping or performing other reli- 
gious activities in public. And politicians publicly 
cultivate religious constituencies. This resurgence 
of religion in public sometimes appears to West- 
erners as part of a worldwide religious revival—but 


African politicians typically pay great 
regard to the spirit world as a source 
of power. Many cultivate diviners and 
marabouts to enhance their authority. 
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this is not strictly accurate. In the case of Africa, 
religion has never gone away. What is new is only 
its salience in societies that are formally governed 
by secular states. 


THE INVISIBLE WORLD 


Religion in sub-Saharan Africa consists of a 
belief in the existence of an invisible world, dis- 
tinct but not separate from the visible one, that is 
home to spiritual beings with effective powers over 
the material world. This statement, of course, does 
not describe religious belief for every person in this 
large, diverse region. A-few Africans claim to be 
atheists or to think about religion differently from 
this. Still, it describes the prevalent perspective. 
Indeed, it is quite likely that most of the world’s 
people think of religion rather as Africans do, in 
the sense that they believe in an invisible world 
and consider it real. 

In the West, on the other hand, people tend to 
think of religion as a form of expression, compa- 

rable to art or music but 
more profound, some- 
thing that gives ulti- 
mate meaning to human 
life. Even some regular 
churchgoers doubt that 
spiritual beings “really” 
exist. They may regard 
references to the Holy 
Spirit, for example, as a metaphor describing cer- 
tain aspects of the human condition. One Christian 
minister in the Netherlands even describes him- 
self as an atheist. In the same vein, Americans 
and Europeans often refer to African religious 
ideas with loaded words like “magic” or “super- 
stition,” which somehow disqualify these ideas. 
from representing “real” religion. But in fact no 
intellectual justification exists for using pejora- 
tive terms when discussing African religious ideas 
and practices. | 

When considering the relationshis between 
religion and politics in Africa today, it is helpful 
to regard religion as a morally neutral concept. 
Before colonial times, most Africans appear to 
have thought of the spirit world as in principle 
amoral. In other words, the spirit world’s moral 
stance depended on the nature of the relationship 
between a person and a spirit, just as in a relation- 
ship between two people. Spiritual power could be 
invoked for benign purposes (personal healing and 
social harmony, for example) but also for malign 
purposes, such as to harm an enemy. - 
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The rapid spread of Christianity and Islam in 
the past century has challenged this perception, 
since both are dualistic religions, with God as the 
supreme good at one end of a moral continuum, 
and evil situated at the other, in the form of Satan. 
Previously, an angry spirit could be pacified and 
rendered neutral or benign by human action. Now- 
adays, certain spirits are regarded as evil by nature. 
Nothing can be done to change them. 


TOOLS FOR LIVING 

The very existence of a widespread belief in the 
spirit world turns this spirit world into a political 
instrument. Thus, many Africans use a spirit idiom 
to express dissatisfaction with poor governance. 
Examples from all parts of the continent show that 
politicians often see spiritual movements as a threat. 
Spiritual movements may be armed, like the Lord's 
Resistance Army in Uganda. They also may be 
unarmed, like the “barefoot” Muslim movement in 
Mali, or the Tablighi preachers in West Africa’s Sahel 
region. Many political militants and even guerrilla 
fighters use spiritual techniques to increase their 
effectiveness, such as the fighters in eastern Congo 
who believe that amulets can make them immune 
by turning bullets into water. This is in keeping with 
the notion that reality not only consists of what can 
be observed in the material world, but also includes 
experiences of an invisible realm. 

The idea that a part of the world is experienced 
by humans but is not visible is not as odd as it may 
sound. Even Western secularists believe that reality 
includes invisible forces or entities, such as debt, 
capital, and social structure. Capital, to take just 
one example, is itself invisible; it becomes visible 
only when it takes certain forms, most obviously as 
money or real estate. Money (which we can see and 
feel) and capital (an abstract quality that may be 


applied to physical objects) are not the same thing. - 


What is most worth noting is the characteristics 
that people perceive such entities to have, and the 
techniques that people develop to relate to them. 
A Wall Street banker may attempt to manipulate 
capital in his own interest; someone else may try to 
communicate with a spirit for similar reasons. It is 
in part by means of interacting with unseen ideas 
that humans shape the world in which they live. 
African politicians typically pay great regard 
to the spirit world as a source of power. Many 
heads of state cultivate diviners and marabouts to 
enhance their authority, as did Taylor and every 
recent Liberian president before him. This does 
not imply that these politicians are naive or oth- 


erworldly, or that they have no understanding of 
the material aspects of politics. Like most of their 
countrymen, they believe that spiritual power can 
help them succeed. When a president such as Tay- 
lor or Zaire’s Mobutu Sese Seko turns to the spirit 
world for help in destroying his enemies, he does 
so in deadly earnest. The sociologist Max Weber, 
writing just after the First World War, observed 
that “he who lets himself in for politics, that is, 
for power and force as means, contracts with dia- 
bolical powers.” Hundreds of millions of Africans 
would agree. : 

An idea central to African concepts of religion— 
an idea shared by presidents and farmers, ministers 
and street cleaners—is that not only does an invis- 
ible world exist, but it is possible to communicate 
with it. Throughout Africa, common techniques 
for such communication include dreams, visions, 
spirit possession, and religious trances. The rea- 
soning is simple: If an invisible world exists that 
is home to spirits—whether Muslim, Christian, 
or other—and if these spirits are as powerful as 
people believe, then it makes sense to enlist their 
help to succeed in this world, to be healthy and 
prosperous, to have a contented family. | 

Underlying this view is the assumption that 
material existence cannot be detached from the 
spirit world, where life is thought to originate. A 
farmer may revere his ancestors in order to seek 
their help in making crops grow or rain fall. A mar- 
ket woman may ask a healer to provide her with 
an amulet that will attract customers. A politician 
may want something that helps win an election. A 
fighter wants protection from bullets. It is widely 
believed that effective techniques exist for obtain- 
ing all these things. 


BEYOND DIVERSITY 

If Americans and Europeans sometimes find it 
difficult to appreciate the changing role of religion 
in African life (and no doubt in much of the rest 
of the postcolonial world), it is because of their 
own particular history. Early European travelers 
to Africa three or four centuries ago often thought 
that Africans had no religion at all, because they 
could not find any holy scriptures, sacred build- 
ings, or a more or less organized priesthood—all of 
which they associated with the concept of religion. 


. More recently, generations of colonial officials and 


ethnographers tended instead to identify “ethnic 
religions” that form parts of distinctive cultural 
traditions, so that scholarly books were written, for 
example, on Yoruba religion or Zulu religion. 


The reality has always been both simpler and 
more complex. Most African societies appear to 
have had no word corresponding exactly to the Eng- 
lish word “religion” before the arrival of European 
missionaries. The Yoruba of southwestern Nigeria, 
for example, used to refer to what we would now 
call religious practices as “making country fashion,” 
according to the British scholar John Peel. Religious 
practice was a technique for living, and in the many 
areas without writing and without sacred texts, rit- 


uals could quite easily incorporate changes in reli- 


gious attitudes and practical conditions. Religious 
beliefs were rather undogmatic. 

It is true that Islam and Christianity have existed 
in parts of Africa for over a thousand years, but 
neither made mass conversions outside a few areas 
until the nineteenth century. Both have grown very 
fast in the past few decades, resulting in a bewilder- 
ing variety of different sorts of Christian churches 
and different types of Islam. Asian religions have 
also established roots in various parts’ of the con- 
tinent, as have a great variety of new religious 
movements. There are also 
self-conscious revivals of 
some indigenous religions. 

Africa’s history of rather 
flexible religious belief 
runs up against the dog- 
matic nature of religions 
that have scriptures, yet 
Africans remain generally tolerant in religious mat- 
ters. Where people have claimed religious reasons 
for inflicting violence, as happens sporadically in 
Nigeria, it is when religion has become a tool in 
the hands of politicians. In recent decades, only 
the conflict in southern Sudan has come close to 
being a religious war in the strict sense—and the 
fact that in Darfur Muslims are killing other Mus- 
lims makes the point that all of Sudan’s wars have 
been far more about politics and resources than 
about religion. 

Indeed, beyond the apparent diversity and con- 
flict, it is striking just how much is shared by the 
forms of belief found in Africa. One such exam- 
ple derives from the continent’s deep attachment 
to oral culture, as a consequence of which many 
ideas (including religious ones) are passed on by 
word of mouth rather than in writing. African 
Christians and Muslims of course revere written 
texts, the Bible and the Koran respectively. But 
many of the ideas that people entertain about 
these scriptures, and many ideas inspired by 
them, are passed on mostly through face-to-face 


It is quite common in Africa to 
engage in practices from various — 
religious traditions simultaneously. 
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discussions. Also common to the various types of 
religion in Africa is—again—a deep-seated aware- 
ness that a spirit world exists and that people can 
interact with it eet 


IN THE PUBLIC SQUARE 


In Europe, two centuries or more of public life 
were marked by an absorbing séarch for a solution 
to the problems caused by the rival claims of poli- 
tics and religion, claims that caused havoc across 
much of-the continent in the sixteenth and sev- 
enteenth centuries. Over time, Europeans found 
an answer to their problem with the institutional 
separation of church and state. This tradition was 
also exported to North America by early settlers 
of European origin, and was continued constitu- 
tionally in the United States. One consequence has 
been the relegation of religion to a particular place 
in European life, and to a lesser extent in American 
life, as a largely private affair. 

So effective has been this mental separation that 
Europeans find it hard to imagine any other way of 
‘doing things. Over two or 

three centuries Westerners 
have developed intellec- 
tual frameworks for under- 
standing the world that are 
inseparable from European 
history. The manner in 
which the social sciences 
evolved in the West, for example, means that some 
of them, particularly sociology and political sci- 
ence, from their inception portrayed religion as an 
obstacle to progress. 

In keeping with the prevailing view that people 
should be governed by secular states, Europeans 
took their ideas and their institutions with them to 
Africa. One of the main effects of colonial govern- 
ment was to establish secular, bureaucratic systems 
of government at the national level, where gener- 
ally nothing comparable had existed previously. - 
Colonial rule was thus an attempt to impose on 
Africa a form of government through the mod- 
ern, literate organs of a secular state whose core 
function was to maintain a monopoly on violence. 
When colonial intellectuals and officials, soon 
joined by those Africans whom they trained in 
modern techniques of thought and bureaucratic 
action, got to work in Africa, they were applying 
their ideas to a continent in which governance by 
means of religion had:a long pedigree. Colonial 
rule was intended as a rupture with many aspects 
of that history. 
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The current resurgence of religion in Africa’s 
public spaces is not lost on the continent's politi- 
cians. Some have declared themselves to be born- 
again Christians, like Zambia’s former president 
Frederick Chiluba, who went so far as to claim 
that his country was a “Christian nation.” Sene- 
gal’s President Abdoulaye Wade publicly prostrated 
himself before a Muslim leader, suggesting that the 
civil power was subservient to religious authority, 
contrary to that country’s constitution. 

As in other parts of the world, religious ges- 
tures such.as these might make it look as though 
people, are casting off the secular institutions 
that were imposed in colonial times and revert- 
ing to an older way of looking at things. But too 
much has changed in the past hundred years for 
us to think that Africa is simply returning to the 
past. Rather, today’s-religious revivals should 
be considered as reconfigurations of the resources 
available for a suc- 
cessful life today— 
including spiritual 
resources. . 

Nor can the persis- 
tent salience of reli- 
gion be understood 
as a refusal to modernize: Even Islamic radicalism, 
when looked at closely, demonstrates an ability 
to adapt to modern life. It clearly has assimilated 
some aspects of Western influence, such as an 
appreciation for the uses of information technol- 
ogy. The reasons for the resurgence of religion in 
Africa lie not in a failure to escape from the past, 
' but in an attempt to take control over the power- 
. ful forces that currently drive the lives of individu- 
als and communities. People are doing this in the 
ways they know best. 


THE ILLEGITIMATE STATE 


When we consider religion’s occupation, of 
public space in Africa today—for example, in the 
form of politicians making religious gestures, and 
people praying and preaching in the city streets— 
we are witnessing something with a long and 
important history. It is, in fact, something that has 
always been intimately connected with patterns of 
governance, notwithstanding colonial and early 
nationalist attempts to govern Africa by secular 
institutions on the European model. The states 
that were instituted by colonial rulers, who gen- 
erally left Africa 40 or more years ago but whose 
work was continued by nationalist administrators 
and politicians, are now in difficulty in many parts 


Many Africans use a spirit idiom to express 
dissatisfaction with poor governance. 


of Africa, notably those often referred to as “failed . 
states” or “fragile states.” 

Those African states that face acute problems of 
governance today are not so much failed states as 


‘imploded ones. Governance continues, although 


not through the ideal mechanism of an efficient, 
state-centered bureaucracy. In the absence of such 
an apparatus, the governance of sub-Saharan soci- 
eties increasingly. takes.place through religion, as 
was also the case in precolonial times. Examples 
include the turn toward sharia (Islamic law).in 
some Muslim countries, the revival of traditional 
initiation societies in West Africa especially, and 
the rise of Christian revival movements. This pro- 
found rearrangement of religion and politics is 
about ideas. Religious ideas indicate how earnestly 
people are grasping to control the forces that they 
feel are shaping their lives. Rather than using the 
vocabulary of social science, they perceive these 

forces as spiritual in 
“nature. 

African countries’ 
recourse to religious 
networks and prac- 
tices, and their allow- 

. ing them to have a 
bearing on governance, reflect a widespread infor- 
malization of spheres of governance that, accord- 
ing to international norms, should be organized by 
a state. Hence it has become conventional to speak 
of informal economies and informal political sys- 
tems, sometimes called “shadow states.” Politics 
may take:a religious form as people debate political 
questions in religious language. | 

The new dynamics of religion in public space 
(not only in Africa but throughout many formerly 
colonized territories) challenge the legitimacy of 
states that operate through institutions and norms 
of governance that were created in colonial times. 
Institutions inherited from the colonial period lack 
legitimacy not only because they have become 
increasingly ineffective, but also because they are 
seen as having little or no spiritual basis. 

In fact, the democratization movement that . 
began in the 1990s has been very important in 
projecting religion in the public realm. Demo- 
cratic reform in this era was associated with the 
disappearance of some ideologies that had previ- 
ously been dominant; this development created 
space for the.emergence of religious ideologies 
as political vehicles. In- Africa, rather sudden and 
radical political changes in the 1990s encouraged 
the irruption of spiritual movements into politi- 


cal space as people sought alternative sources of 
authority, and at the same time were freed from 
institutional constraints previously imposed by 
 single-party governments. 


SHORTFALLS OF “DEVELOPMENT” 
At a time when “development”—the notion 
‘that bureaucratic, secular government will lead to 


unprecedented prosperity—has for many lost its - 


appeal, religion provides alternative ways of orga- 
nizing society and politics and of thinking about 
the world. These ways are often global, but may 
also be rooted in local traditions. The importance 
of religion has been noticed by some development 
experts, including at the World Bank, where James 
Wolfensohn, during his presidency, encouraged 
a series of meetings with leaders of various faith 
communities. Researchers are increasingly begin- 
ning to focus on the role of religion in the ca 
ment process. 

The 1950s and 1960s were the golden age of 
development in Africa. These years also witnessed 
the longest and widest economic boom in the his- 
tory of the world. Millions of people moved from 
villages to towns. Many gained salaried employ- 
ment. They sent their children to school. Develop- 
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ment planners generally saw this as a movement 
from tradition to modernity, and they neglected the 
spiritual aspect of this transition, seeing religion as 
an obstacle to progress. 

Yet it is now evident that, for many people, 
progress is not a material issue only. Furthermore, 
development too often has failed to deliver even 
the material benefits it promised. Many people in 
Africa experience some of the consequences of 
development as negative or harmful—especially 
the exposure to unemployment that comes with 
incorporation into a wage economy in societies 
that were largely agrarian until just a couple of 
generations ago. They often express this feeling of 
alienation in a spirit idiom. 

The trial of Charles Taylor is already producing 
details of some horrific crimes and more will surely 
emerge in the year and a half that it is likely to con- 
tinue. It is hard to think of terms strong-enough to 
apply to the casual amputation of people’s limbs by 


_ drugged adolescents or the perpetration of mass rape 


with refinements of cruelty. Many West Africans see 
these behaviors as the expression of a metaphysical 
evil that is channeled through human beings. That 
is how politics becomes not just a. profession or a 
technique, but a matter of good and evil. -E 
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The Problem with Peacekeeping 


FRANÇOIS GRIGNON AND DANIELA KROSLAK 


fter a decade of dramatic failures in the 
Å vn Somalia, Rwanda, and Sierra 

Leone—peacekeeping operations are com- 
ing back into fashion as a primary international 
tool for protecting civilians in Africa. The United 
Nations and the African Union (AU), sometimes 
supported by the European Union, are increasing 
the number of peacekeepers on the continent this 
year, with new missions in, among other places, 
Sudan’s Darfur region, Chad, the Central African 
Republic, and Somalia. Four other peacekeeping 
missions were already in place before this latest 
surge of operations—in the Democratic Republic 
of Congo (DRC), Liberia, Ivory Coast, and Sudan. 
This expanded activity is a direct result of the UN 
Security Council’s finally accepting the need to 
challenge state authority and explicitly mandate 
peacekeeping missions to protect civilians under 
imminent threat. This should be good news, right? 

Recent peacekeeping operations have indeed 
achieved notable successes in Africa. Yet, paradoxi- 
cally, their success has not been in the area of civil- 
ian protection. The UN mission in Congo (Monuc) 
efficiently supported the peace process in the DRC 
and deserves considerable credit for the success- 
ful organization of Congo’s 2005 constitutional 
referendum and 2006 general elections. Yet in its 

efforts over the past five years to save lives in east- 
ern Congo, it has performed abysmally. 

Likewise, Unamid (the UN—AU mission in Dar- 
fur) is unlikely to provide much relief to Darfurian 
civilians under attack from the janjaweed militia, 
Khartoum’s bombardments, or rebels. And the cur- 
rent pressure on the UN to take over Amisom (the 
AU mission in Somalia) and deploy a peacekeep- 
ing operation in that country—in the absence of a 
viable peace process—is completely ill-conceived. 

Conflicts such as those in Sudan, Somalia, Chad, 
and the DRC are mostly extreme manifestations of 
power struggles over resources, land, and political 
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representation, combined with problems of ethnic 
marginalization and state collapse. Their resolu- 
tion or settlement can only be found in negotiated 
political agreements that tackle the roots of the 
conflicts. The protection of civilians must be part 
of a political strategy that reduces short- and long- 
term risks for the population while addressing the 
need for immediate life-saving actions. Yet, tragi- 
cally, peacekeeping missions dispatched to “protect 
civilians” have in the past lacked, and still today 
lack, the support, courage, and/or means to address 
the political rationales behind the violence. 

The military component of a peacekeeping 
mission is only as effective as the mission’s politi- 
cal masters make it. When asked last year if the 
26,000-person force approved for Unamid by the 
UN Security Council were sufficient, Salim Ahmed 
Salim, the AU’s Special Envoy for Darfur, rightly 
responded that what matters is “not how large 
a force it is but what they have come to defend,” 
since “without an agreement on peace, even a force 
of 50,000 can’t change the situation here radically.” 
A UN Security Council peacekeeping mandate with 
civilian protection provisions can only be imple- 
mented in the context of a political agreement. And 
the implementation of a mandate depends on the 
will to interpret it politically and to enforce it with 
the means provided. 

This might seem obvious. Yet the international 
community is still advancing humanitarian and 
military efforts as quick-fix solutions to combat 
abuses against civilian populations in the absence 
of a proper political framework. Currently neither 
Chad nor Somalia nor Sudan’s Darfur region have 
viable peace agreements to implement. And when 
such an agreement has been established, a peace- 
keeping operation still cannot fulfill its responsi- 
bilities unless political pressure and engagement 
are sustained. 


THE CONGO CONFRONTATION 

The August 2006 military confrontation in Kin- 
shasa, Congo’s capital, is a good example of what 
happens when the international community aban- 


dons the implementation of a peace process in favor 
of bilateral interests and at the expense of civilian 
protection. Following the announcement of elec- 
tion results that showed President Joseph Kabila 
ahead in the first round of voting, his presiden- 


tial guard clashed in the capital over several days 


with forces loyal to his principal opponent, Vice 
President Jean-Pierre Bemba. It was well known 
in the diplomatic community that the presidential 
guard was an oversized praetorian force involved in 
human rights violations wherever it was stationed. 
Yet Kabila adamantly refused to discuss reining in 


these forces, and international political actors either ` 


ignored the problem or dismissed it. The presence 
of Bemba’s troops was also ignored during the tran- 
sition to elections, even though they too were a 
potential threat to civilians in the capital. 

The failure to demobilize these troops or to 
integrate them into the army as part of the politi- 
cal transition permitted the 
confrontation that caused 
hundreds of civilian deaths. 
For months the international 
community treated the face- 
off between the military 
‘forces as a technical problem 
of army integration and dis- 
armament. Neither Monuc nor the diplomatic corps 
managed to engage the conflicting parties in politi- 
cal discussions to resolve the issue. Partly as a result, 
another military clash occurred in March 2007, kill- 
ing hundreds more people, mostly civilians. 

Meanwhile, the problem posed by renegade Gen- 
eral Laurent Nkunda in eastern Congo is partly the 
result of five years of failed peacekeeping in that 
region. This situation, too, could and should have 
been tackled politically during the transition. Sev- 
eral plans to address the problem comprehensively 
have been suggested to Monuc and the transitional 
Congolese government. Instead, the crisis in the 
province of North Kivu intensified in 2007 because 
the government, Monuc, and international donors 
were not interested in dealing with—or refused out- 
right to deal with—the issue politically. They put all 


their hopes for resolution in the electoral process. 


and in Kabila’s victory, and addressed the Nkunda 
insurgency with a military containment strategy. | 
The reason for giving priority to military engage- 
ment in the name of—but, in fact, at the expense 
of—civilian protection was simple: The UN mission, 
the EU, and all major embassies were unwilling to 
decisively pressure the Congolese actors, Kabila in 
particular, to structure and sustain a reliable and 


Today's missions lack the 
means to address the political 
rationales behind the violence. 
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successful political negotiation process, which ulti- 
mately is the only way to end such deadly insurgen- 
cies. The same mistakes are being repeated in other 
African theaters of intervention. 


THE DARFUR DILEMMA 


In Darfur in particular, public pressure has 
drawn attention to the international community's 
inability to protect civilians. The consolidation of 
initiatives under the AU-UN banner will only bear 
fruit over time if negotiations go beyond the super- 
ficial sticking pcints—such as compensation for 
crimes committed, and janjaweed disarmament— 
and deal with the root causes of the conflict. That 
means establishing greater and more equal rep- 
resentation of Darfurians at local and national 
levels, and greater sharing of wealth. Despite the 
humanitarian effort on the ground, civilians in 
Darfur continue to suffer because the international 
community has put insuf- 
ficient political pressure on 
Sudanese President Omar al- 
Bashir to ensure that the gov- 
ernment adheres to its past 
commitments. Addressing 
the root causes of the prob- 
lem, and providing interna- 
tional support, will’also be crucial if Unamid is to 
make a difference on the ground and avoid becom- 
ing a new scapegoat, blamed for its impotence in 
the effective protection of Darfurian civilians. 

Finally, military operations usually create’a void 


. that needs to be filled by reformed government 


structures. Any peacekeeping force engaged in 
forceful disarmament of militias and area domina- 
tion can only carry out these activities for a few 
days. Once a vacuum is created, it has to be filled 
by agreed state structures. If not, the same or other 
armed groups will quickly regain or expand their 
territorial control. The protection of civilians can 
only be successful operationally in partnership 
with the state. There is no way around that. 

Sadly, in Darfur and beyond, the world seems 
more willing to contribute money to humanitar- 
ian efforts than to tackle the causes of conflicts. 
Peacekeeping missions are often used as a Band- 
Aid for complex conflicts, and are rarely equipped 
to do the political work that is vital to addressing 
the causes. In complex emergencies such as those 
facing the DRC, Sudan, and Somalia, the hostage 
population can only be sustainably protected if an 
effective political strategy accompanies the deploy- 
ment of peacekeeping operations. iz 





Inside Africa’s Fight Against AIDS 


WILLIAM W. FINAN JR. 


"Then Helen Epstein first stepped into 
the red dust and daily chaos that per- 
meated life in- Uganda in 1993, the AIDS 


epidemic had already been under way for nearly 
a decade. (HIV, the virus that causes AIDS, had 
been identified in 1983.) Epstein, a microbiologist 
who was studying the virus and the possibility of 
developing a vaccine to combat it, had traveled to 
Uganda in hopes of furthering her work. 

Uganda was among the earliest countries in sub- 
Saharan Africa to be confronted with AIDS, and was 
one of the hardest-hit as 
well. A World Bank study 
at the time found that 15 
percent of Uganda's adult 
population was infected 
with HIV. International agencies and NGOs had not 
yet begun to formulate a global donor response to 
AIDS in Africa. But drug companies had realized that 
the continent was fertile ground for developing new 
treatments. So, in the employ of a biotechnology 
company, Epstein found herself in Uganda, working 
on a project to identify the various types of HIV.. 

Epstein’s perceptions from that trip 15 years ago 
marked the beginnings of her understanding of 
AIDS and Africa; similar perceptions dominate how 
the West thinks about the disease and the region 
today. In The Invisible Cure, Epstein recalls the 
impressions of her first visit to Kisenyi, a slum i in 
the Ugandan city of Kampala: 


“When it rains, garbage and silt run down the 
hills and collect in Kisenyi. The air smells of 
rotting banana peels, children gather food from 
garbage heaps, and rivulets of sludge course 
through the narrow passageways that serve as 
streets. Kisenyi is where people displaced by war 
or poverty end up when they come to Kampala. 
Everyone is poor and unemployed, and yet every- 
one appears to be doing something. The men fix 
bicycles, make things out of wood, or steal. The 
women sell things: roasted bananas, cigarettes, 
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sweets, themselves. The prevalence of both STDs 
and HIV infection was very high.” 


Yet Epstein found something other than squa- 
lor in Uganda. She found a populace that spoke 
freely about the disease: what caused it, how it was 
transmitted, and how to protect against it. “I took a 
taxi across town to visit a friend,” Epstein reports. 
“The driver asked me what I was doing in Uganda. 
When I told him, he bristled. ‘How can you make a 
vaccine when the virus mutates so much? As soon 
as you make your vac- 
cine, the virus turns into 
something else, and your 
old vaccine is useless.” 
She notes having similar 
conversations with a hairdresser, a construction - 
worker, high school students, and a janitor at her 
laboratory: “Nowhere else had I found people so 
inquisitive and well informed about AIDs.” 

In time, Epstein decided that the ability to speak 
about AIDS instead of banishing the topic as shame- 
ful is an essential foundation for what she calls the 
invisible cure. In 1993, however, the cure was not 
visible even to her. In her book she takes the reader 
on a tour of many of the false steps and mistaken 
beliefs that hampered responses to AIDS in Africa 
over the years. 


WHY HETEROSEXUALS? 

In particular, she examines some prevalent, 
incorrect beliefs about why AIDS has spread in 
Africa beyond the communities that are typically 
afflicted by the disease elsewhere. In the United 
States, Latin America, Europe, and most of Asia, 
AIDS has mainly ravaged homosexuals, along with 
intravenous drug users and their sexual partners, 
and prostitutes and their patrons. For the most part 
it has not touched people outside these groups. In 
Africa, however, most cases involve the heterosex- 
ual population. When outsiders have tried to deter- 
mine why this is so, they have often focused on 
the popular—and racist—conception that Africans 
are more promiscuous than other people. Epstein 


shows that this belief is mistaken. Indeed, Africans 
are no more promiscuous than non-Africans gen- 
erally. Nor do they start sexual activity at younger 
ages than do people in other. cultures. 

After sorting through various other explanations 
for Africa’s high rates of HIV infection—including 
scarification practices and a tradition of not cir- 
cumcising males—Epstein settles on two forms of 
sexual relationships that are uniquely prevalent in 
sub-Saharan Africa: concurrent and transactional. 
She believes that these hold the key to understand- 
ing why the epidemic has spread so widely in the 
continent's heterosexual population. 

In a concurrent relationship, a husband or wife 
maintains sexual relations with partners outside the 
marriage. Although these relationships are usually 
long-term and involve only a small circle of people, 
over time they can lead to widespread infection—as 
Epstein demonstrates in a unique series of charts in 
the margins of her book. “Arps is common in Africa,” 
Epstein argues, “not because African people have 
so many sexual partners, 
but because they are more 
likely than other people in 
other world regions to have 
a small number of concur- 
rent long-term partners.” 

It is the transactional 
relationship, however, on 
which Epstein zeroes in as a primary vector of 
infection. Again, these are small-circle relation- 
ships. A man—and it is nearly always a man—may 
have one or two female companions or “friends” 
to whom he provides gifts, such as money, jew- 
elry, or food, in exchange for sex. The practice is 
not viewed as prostitution since the man does not 
purchase anonymous sex but is instead subsidiz- 
ing a relationship. 

Epstein suggests that transactional relationships 
are a cultural phenomenon that stems from eco- 
nomic desperation. She further argues that such 
desperation has been exacerbated by Western- 
imposed structural adjustment programs (economic 
liberalization and privatization of state services) 
and by postcolonial economic development gener- 
ally. AIDS, she writes, is a disease of the poor only 
because it concentrates at nodes in the economic 
system where income inequality is most acute. 


SLIM AIDS AND FAT AIDS 

Epstein in The Invisible Cure also explicates 
mistakes that she believes the foreign donor com- 
munity has made in dealing with AIDS in Africa. 





Africans are no more promiscuous than 
non-Africans generally. Nor do they 
start sexual activity at younger ages. 
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She is especially critical of massive, market-style 
Albs-fighting methods practiced by groups such as 
Unaids and the Gates Foundation, which approach 
their project as if they were selling a new cola, 
through major marketing campaigns featuring 
flash and awe. 

She notes that, as with any major international 
donor program, graft and corruption hamper the 
anti-AIDS effort. This is inevitable when tens of mil- 


-lions of dollars are showered on countries that are 


home to so many who live on less than one dollar 
a day. Ugandans say there are two kinds of AIDs in 
their country: slim AIDS and fat AIDS. “People with 
slim AIDS get slimmer and slimmer and slimmer 
until they finally. disappear. Fat AIDS affects doc- 
tors, bureaucrats, and foreign-aid consultants with 
enormous grants and salaries,” all of whom “get 
fatter and fatter and fatter.” 

As Epstein reviews what has been tried, and 
found wanting, in efforts to combat the AIDs epi- 
demic in Africa, she eventually returns to the fea- 
ture of Uganda that she 
found so unique when she 
first arrived there: people’s 
willingness to speak about 
the disease and confront it 
head on. Indeed, critical 
mass for the invisible cure 
is formed, she suggests, 
when individuals (Ugandans in this case), acting in 
familial settings and in small groups, mobilize their 
knowledge of how to combat AIDS. Their tools are 
a “layman's understanding of how sexual networks 
put everyone at risk of infection, combined with a 
more compassionate attitude toward the suffering — 
of AIDS victims and new ideas about gender rela- 
tions.” With these tools, Epstein argues, Ugandans 
helped reduce HIV rates to little more than 6 per- 
cent in 2006. 

The Invisible Cure had its beginnings in report- 
age for The New York Review of Books. The book’s 
origins are at times too evident, with the narrative 
itself seeming almost as chaotic and frustrating 
as the Africa it describes. But this is a relatively 
minor flaw. It is more than compensated for by 
the humanity of Epstein’s approach, by her ster- 
ling ability to render comprehensible the tech- 
nobabble that often accompanies discussions of 
AIDS/HIV, and—most important—by her realistic 
understanding of the limits that international 
agencies and donors face as they attempt to 
change behaviors that are rooted in tradition and 
responsive to economic necessity. E 
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INTERNATIONAL Feb. 17—In the deadliest attack to have occurred in Afghanistan 
f l since the US-led invasion that overthrew the militant Taliban ' 
Climate Change in 2001, more than 100 are killed in a suicide bombing at a 
Feb. 26—James Connaughton, chairman of the White House - dogfight’ near Kandahar. A day later, another suicide attack in 
Council on Environmental Quality, says that the US could southern Afghanistan kills 38. 
accept binding limits on the carbon emissions that cause 
global warming if China and other large developing countries ARMENIA 


committed to making verifiable emissions cuts. Connaugh- 
ton’s statement is part of a recent shift in rhetoric by the US 
administration, which previously had rejected consideration 
of mandatory emissions caps. 


Feb. 19—Prime Minister Serge Sargsyan wins a presidential 
election with 53% of the vote. His closest challenger is Levon 
Ter-Petrosian, who was president of Armenia just after the 
collapse of the Soviet Union. In the days following the elec- 
tion, thousands of street protesters challenge the results as 
corrupt. International observers, however, judge the proceed- 
ings reasonably clean. 


European Union 

Feb. 7—France’s parliament approves an EU treaty that would 
create a long-term union presidency and simplify procedures 
for EU decision making. France is the 5th country to ratify 


the treaty, a pared-down version of the proposed EU Constitu- BELGIUM 
tion that failed to gain approval in 2005 because of French Feb. 25—In an apparent end to a political dispute that has lasted 
and Dutch voters’ rejection of it. since parliamentary elections in June 2007, the country’s 
; ' major political parties reach an agreement pointing toward 
Global Economy constitutional reform and allowing the current interim gov- 
Feb. 20—Petroleum prices set a new record, as the price of a ernment to be replaced with 1 headed by Yves Leterme, leader 
barrel of West Texas Intermediate crude oil hits $101.32. of the Christian Democrats. Belgium’s political cleavages, 
The milestone is reached amid new supply disruptions and ` mainly between the country’s Dutch-speaking north and its 
fears that the Organization of the Petroleum Exporting French-speaking south, had threatened over recent months to 
Countries may decide not to increase crude oil output. Agri- dissolve the nation. 


cultural commodities, such as wheat, are also trading near 
record prices. 


; CHAD 
Israeli-Palestinian Conflict Feb. 1—Rebels intent on wresting power from President Idriss 
Feb. 3—Egypt closes its border with the Gaza Strip, bringing to Déby enter Ndjamena, the capital, and heavy fighting ensues. 
a close 11 days during which Palestinians traveled to Egypt Chad accuses Sudan of arming the rebel forces; Sudan 
more or less freely. The border was breached by the militant believes that Chad has provided aid to rebels in Sudan’s Dar- 
Palestinian organization Hamas, which controls Gaza, after . fur region. France, meanwhile, provides logistical support to 
Israel closed its Gaza border. It is with Hamas’ assistance that the Chadian government in its fight against the rebels. Over 
Egypt reseals the border. the course of days Paris adds 450 troops to the more than 
Feb. 5—A military wing of Hamas claims responsibility for a 1,000 already stationed in Chad. 
Feb. 4 suicide bombing in Israel that killed 1. For 3 years, Feb. 3—As fighting continues, Gen. Mahamat Ali Abdallah Nas- 
Hamas had engaged in no such attacks. The bombing comes sour states that the eastern town of Adré is under attack by 
at a time when rockets are frequently fired into Israel from the both rebels and Sudanese forces. He calls Sudan's actions a 
Gaza Strip and when Israel is conducting frequent air raids in “declaration of war.” 
Gaza. Feb. 5—The rebels are forced out of the capital, in part by a 
Feb. 11—Haim Ramon, a vice prime minister in Israel's govern- Sudanese rebel group with kinship ties to President Déby. 
ment, Says no peace treaty with the Palestinians wil] be signed The Chadian rebels are believed to take refuge in Sudan. The 
this year, despite US President George W. Bush's expressed UN estimates that the conflict has displaced roughly 20,000 
hope that an agreement will be reached before his term in residents of Chad. 
office ends in January 2009. Ramon says it may still be pos- i 
sible to arane at a declaration of principles. l CHINA 
Z ; . Feb, 20—3Com, a manufacturer of internet routers and net- 
AFGHANISTAN . working equipment, announces it has not been able to reach 
Feb. 6—In its yearly report on patterns of poppy planting, the an agreement with the Committee on Foreign Investment in 
UN says Afghanistan's crop of the plant (which is used in the US, a government panel, regarding the company’s pro-, 
making heroin) will be early as large as in 2007, which was: posed’sale to Bain Capital (a private equity firm) and Huawei 
a record year. Technologies (a Chinese company with ties to that nation’s 
Feb. 12—The new Australian defense minister, Joel Fitzgibbon, military). The US government is concerned about the deal 
urges a major reappraisal of Western involvement in Afghani- because of 3Com’s status as a supplier of antihacking software 
stan, saying NATO is not pursuing a coherent strategy there and to the US military. The deal as currently organized appears 
Australia will not increase its troop levels in the country under dead, but 3Com and its potential buyers continue searching 
current circumstances. Australia, long 1 of the US's staunchest for a way to restructure it to the US government's satisfaction. 
allies in the “war on terror,” experienced a change in govern- Feb. 23—-China’s consumer prices rise by 7.1% in the 12 months 
ment in December when Kevin Rudd became prime minister. including January, up from 6.5% in the year to December. 
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Much of the inflationary pressure comes from an 18.2% 
increase in food prices. 

Feb. 29—China and the US sign an agreement establishing a mil- 
itary hotline between the 2 countries’ departments of defense. 


COLOMBIA 


Feb. 27—The Revolutionary Armed Forces of Colombia, a leftist 
rebel group, releases 4 hostages after negotiations mediated by 
Venezuelan President Hugo Chavez. The release follows the 
January liberation of 2 FARC hostages whose release was also 
mediated by Chavez. 


CUBA 

Feb. 24—After the Feb. 19 resignation of President Fidel Cas- 
tro, who had ruled the country for 49 years, the National 
Assembly of People’s Power names Castro’s brother Raúl the 
new president. The younger Castro is perceived as somewhat 
more moderate than his brother, but he says no radical policy 
changes are forthcoming. 


CYPRUS 

Feb. 24—Demetris Christofias, leader of the Communist Party, 
takes 53% of the vote to win a runoff presidential election 
over a conservative opponent. The election of Christofias is 
seen as improving prospects for unification of Cyprus’s Greek 
and Turkish halves. Incumbent President Tassos Papadopou- 
los had been knocked out of the running in 1st-round voting 
on Feb. 17. 


CZECH REPUBLIC 


Feb. 15—President Vaclav Klaus is elected by parliament to a 
2nd term. He receives 141 votes, just 1 more than required. 
Klaus is skeptical about European integration and believes 
anthropogenic climate change is a myth. 


EAST TIMOR 

Feb. 11—President José Ramos-Horta is shot and critically 
injured in an assassination attempt. Prime Minister Xanana 
Gusmao, also present at the time, is not wounded. The fol- 
lowing day, a state of emergency is declared, with a curfew 
imposed and no public gatherings allowed. 


IRAQ 

Feb. 1—Suicide bombings at 2 Baghdad pet markets kill at least 
90. The bombings mark a setback for the improved security 
that has recently been established in the capital. 

Feb. 21—Turkey begins significant military incursions into 
northern Iraq in pursuit of members of the Kurdistan Work- 
ers Party (PKK), a rebel group seeking to establish an inde- 
pendent Kurdistan. 

Feb. 27—Turkey claims to have killed 230 PKK members so 
far during a campaign that, according to Turkish media, 
has involved thousands of troops. US Secretary of Defense 
Robert Gates urges Turkey to end its operations as quickly 
as possible. The next day Turkey announces it has ended the 
offensive, though Turkish officials deny that US pressure con- 
tributed to the timing. 

Iraq's 3-member Presidency Council vetoes a bill passed 2 
weeks before by the parliament that would have set a budget 
for 2008, provided amnesty to thousands of prisoners, and 
increased the powers of the provinces relative to the central 
government. The Presidency Council’s approval of the bill had 
at 1 time been considered a formality, and the veto is a blow to 
hopes for political reconciliation among Shiites, Sunnis, and 
Kurds, all of whose parliamentary factions had compromised 
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in order to pass the bill. Passage of a law dealing with provin- 
cial governments’ powers is 1 of 18 benchmarks that the US 
has established for Iraqi political progress. 


ITALY 

Feb. 6—Following the Jan. 24 collapse of Prime Minister 
Romano Prodis government, President Giorgio Napolitano 
dissolves the parliament. ‘National elections are set for Apr. 
13. Napolitano had aoped to revise the country’s electoral law 
before new elections were set, but political parties could not 
agree on a plan to do so. 


KENYA 

Feb. 28—After 2 months of nationwide violence following dis- 
puted December 2007 presidential elections, President Mwai 
Kibaki and his oppcnent Raila Odinga reach a power shar- 
ing agreement according to which Odinga will become the 
nation’s prime minister. The deal also calls for the opposition 
to gain spots in the cabinet. More than 1,000 died in the post- 
election violence. 


Kosovo 

Feb. 16—Kosovo declares independence from Serbia, ending 
years of ambiguous status and UN oversight. 

Feb. 18—Kosovo gains diplomatic recognition from, among 
other countries, the US, Germany, Great Britain, France, and 
Turkey. Serbia and its ally Russia withhold recognition, as do 
nations such as Spain and China. 

Feb. 21—In Belgrade, the Serbian capital, thousands demon- 
strate against Kosovo's declaration of independence. The US 
embassy, which has been closed since angry Serbs stoned it 4 
days before, is broken into by a mob. Fires are set. 


MYANMAR (BURMA) 

Feb. 19—The military junta that rules the country says that in 
May a referendum will be held to approve a new constitution. 
The new charter is widely seen as a sham document, meant 
only to underpin continued rule by the junta. 


NIGERIA 

Feb. 26—A tribunal upholds the April 2007 election of President 
Umaru Yar'Adua, concluding that the election was flawed but 
that Yar'Adua was the clear winner nonetheless. Two of the 
president's electoral opponents say they will appeal the deci- 
sion to the Supreme Court. 


PAKISTAN 

Feb. 18—In parliamencary elections, President Pervez Musharraf's 
Pakistan Muslim League-Q wins only 40 seats in the 268-seat 
National Assembly. The Pakistan Peoples Party (PPP), led by 
Asif Ali Zardari, the widower of assassinated former Prime 
Minister Benazir Bhutto, wins 88 seats. The Pakistan Muslim 
League-N (PML-N), led by former Prime Minister Nawaz 
Sharif, wins 66 seats. The remaining seats go to smaller parties. 

Feb. 21—The PPP and the PML-N announce they have agreed to 
form a coalition government, and say that Musharraf's support- 
ers will be excluded from it. The coalition appears to lack the 2/3 
majority that would be necessary for a discussed impeachment 
of the president, but the power of Musharraf, a close ally of 
Washington's, is in any event expected to be severely curtailed. 


POLAND 

Feb. 1—Foreign Minister Radek Sikorski, appearing with US 
Secretary of State Condoleezza Rice, says his country and the 
US have agreed in principle on placing a missile defense sys- 
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tem in Poland. The proposed system faces strong opposition 
from Russia, which is concerned that its deterrent capabilities 
- would be threatened. © 


RUSSIA : 

Feb. 7—The Office for Democratic Institutions and Human 
Rights, Europe’s primary organization for observing elections, 
says it will not dispatch observers to monitor Russia's Mar. 2 
presidential election because of restrictions that the Russian 
government has placed on the organization's efforts. 

Feb. 12—-At a news conference scheduled in order for Russian 
President Vladimir Putin and Ukrainian Prime Minister Vik- 
tor Yushchenko to announce that they have averted a cut-off 
of natural gas supplies from Russia to Ukraine, Putin men- 
tions that Russia might target Ukraine with nuclear missiles if 
the latter country joins NATO. 


SERBIA 

Feb. 3—President Boris Tadic wins a runoff election over nation- 
alist candidate Tomislav Nikolic by a margin of 51% to 47%. 
The election is seen at lst as evidence that Serbians wish to 
look outward and move toward the West. 


SRI LANKA 

Feb. 2—An explosion on a bus in the town of Dambulla kills at 
least 20. Violence in the country has increased since January, 
when a cease-fire between the government and rebel Tamil 
Tigers officially came to an end. The government blames the 
Tigers for the bombing. 


THAILAND 
Feb. 28—Former Prime Minister Thaksin Shinawatra returns to 
his country after 17 months of exile. Thaksin is able to return 


because a civilian government has replaced the military junta 
that had deposed him. On his arrival in Thailand, Thaksin is _ 
immediately taken to court for proceedings related to corrup- . 
tion and conflict-of-interest charges against him. Afterward, 
he is released on bail. 


TURKEY 
Feb. 22—President Abdullah Gul signs into law a constitu- 
tional amendment, approved by parliament on Feb. 9, that 
allows women to wear head scarves on university cam- 
puses. The amendment is controversial because it conflicts 
with the secular traditions that Turkey has maintained since 
‘the 1920s. 


UNITED STATES 

Feb. 1—The Bureau of Labor Statistics reports that the US 
economy lost 17,000 jobs in January, the 1st decline in over 
4 years. The news intensifies worries that the nation may be 
entering a recession. e 

Feb. 7—With concerns about economic conditions growing 
more severe, Congress approves an economic stimulus pack- 
age valued at $168 billion. The package includes tax breaks 
for business and rebates for taxpayers. President Bush later 
signs the bill. 


ZIMBABWE 

Feb. 5—Former Finance Minister Simba Makoni, a senior 
member of the ruling Zimbabwe African National Union- 
Patriotic Front, announces that he will compete as an 
independent in March 29 presidential elections against 
incumbent Robert Mugabe, who is widely viewed abroad as 
undemocratic, corrupt, and incompetent. Makoni is later 
expelled from the party. zi 
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“The moment has come for fresh US policy on East Asia. 
This should be priory number one for the next president.” 


"America’s Place in the Asian Century 
KISHORE MAHBUBANI 


o country did more than thé United States 
N to spark the rise of East Asia. But paradoxi- 
cally, America is among the countries least 
prepared to handle the rise of East Asia. Evidence 
of this will likely stream in as soon as a new US 
president assumes office in January 2009. The pres- 
ident’s schedulers will begin to fill his or her cal- 
endar with “must attend” events such as Group of 
Fight meetings and a Us-European Union summit. 
The schedulers will fill the “optional” column with 
events such as visits to Tokyo and Beijing, Asia- 
Pacific Economic Cooperation (APEC) summits, and 
meetings with the Association of Southeast Asian 
Nations (ASEAN). If this indeed happens, it will 
demonstrate that Washington’s priorities continue 
to be decided according to old mental maps. Few us 
policy makers seem aware that Western domination 
of world history is over—that we are moving into 
the Asian century, a new historical era. 

A 2001 Goldman Sachs study predicted that, by 
2050, the four largest world economies would be 
China, India, the United States, and Japan—in that 
order. New Goldman Sachs projections show this 
may happen sooner yet, with the Indian economy 
overtaking America’s by 2043..And reversing a 
200-year pattern, not a single European country 
would be among the top four economies. 

The fundamental choice that.the new US presi- 
dent will face is whether to be driven by the pri- 
orities of the past or those of the future. Europe 
represents the past, East Asia the future. For two 
centuries, US foreign policy has focused primarily 
on the Atlantic, not the Pacific. Reversing this pat- 
tern will not be easy. Yet the next president should 


KISHORE MAHBUBANI is dean of the Lee Kuan Yew School of — 


Public Policy at the National University of Singapore. ‘He is 
the author of The New Asian Hemisphere: The Irresistible 
Shift of Global Power to the East (PublicAffairs, 2008). 
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ponder the historical reality documented by the 
British economist Angus Maddison: From the year 1 
to the year 1820, the world’s two largest economies 
were China’s and India’s. With the Industrial Revo- 
lution, Europe shot ahead. But this two-century-old 
aberration is coming to an end. Soon we will return 
to the norm, and the world’s largest economies and 
greatest powers will again be Asian. 

The pace of change taking place in Asia today 
is unprecedented. As Harvard’s Lawrence Summers 
has pointed out, standards of living during the 
Industrial Revolution rose perhaps 50 percent in 
a lifetime; today in Asia they may rise 10,000 per- 
cent. “The rise of Asia,” says Summers, “will be the 
dominant story in history books written 300 years 
from now, with the cold war and rise of Islam ‘as 
secondary stories.” In short, time is not on Wash- 
ington’s side. The moment has come for fresh us 
policy on East Asia. This should be priority num- 
ber one for the next president. 

Not only has East Asia progressed economi- 
cally in recent decades. Countries in the region 
have also developed patterns of cooperation that 
have maintained peace and stability. This is a 
remarkable achievement, especially since three of 
the largest wars fought since World War II have 
taken place in the region: the Korean War, the 
Vietnam War, and the Sino-Vietnamese conflict 
of 1979. If future Us policy makers can grasp how 
these developments came about—and act on this 
understanding—America still can play a major 
role in the evolution of the new East Asian geo- 
political architecture. 


DEXTEROUS CHINA 

The key to East Asia’s extraordinary peace and 
prosperity is the impressive geopolitical competence 
and dexterity of two actors: China and ASEAN. Most 
Americans are aware of China’s growing impor- 
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tance. Few are aware of the existence of ASEAN, the 
10-member group that includes Thailand, Indone- 
sia, Malaysia, Singapore, the Philippines, and Viet- 
nam. President George W. Bush had an opportunity 
to demonstrate US recognition of ASEAN’s impor- 
tance when he was invited to mark the 30th anni- 
‘versary of US-ASEAN relations by participating in a 
Singapore summit in September 2007. Initially he 
agreed to attend. At the last minute, his schedulers 
decided that a photo opportunity in Baghdad was 
more important than a long-term relationship with 
the 500 million people who live in the ASEAN area. 
This single (missed) event exemplifies how differ- 
ently the United States and China manage their geo- 
political priorities. The leadership in Beijing takes 
the long view of history in a way that few Western 
leaders now seem capable of doing. The Beijing 
leadership feels acutely that after almost two cen- 
turies of humiliation—beginning with the Opium 


War of 1842, when Britain forced China to toler- 


ate opium imports—China now has an opportunity 
to reassume its natural 
place among the world’s 
greatest powers. 

Certainly, if the Chi- 
nese chose to focus 
their attention on old 
wounds and humilia- 
tions, they would have plenty to work with. Bei- 
jing’s decision not to do so reflects a carefully 
thought-out strategy. China’s leaders believe that, 
as their country becomes stronger, its neighbors 
will have to adapt to that rise and acknowledge 
Chinese power. China need not impose its views 
on others; as long as China succeeds in its single- 
minded project of economic development, oth- 
ers eventually will adjust. In contrast, the art of 
the long view has disappeared in Washington. At 
least during the Bush administration, events have 
driven policies. 

When Bush took office in January 2001, the 
general expectation was that us-China relations 
would go south—especially because influential 
neoconservatives in the administration believed 
that China represented a new threat.to America. 
But the terrorist attacks of 9-11 changed things. 
The United States immediately shifted its strate- 
gic attention away from China and to the Islamic 
world instead. Beijing’s shrewd geopolitical ana- 
lysts quickly calculated that this presented a golden 
opportunity for China. Thus, while America’s for- 
eign policy establishment became wholly preoccu- 
pied with the Islamic world, China used the years 


Few Us policy makers seem aware that 
Western domination of world history is over. 


of the Bush administration to significantly i improve 
its relations with America. Most Washington policy 
makers seem unaware of this fact—but America is 
not managing China. Instead, China is managing 
America, and doing it very well. 

China’s current geopolitical competence—the 
depth and breadth of its skill—is further demon- 
strated by its record with its neighbors. China’s 
most difficult relationship within East Asia is 
the Sino-Japanese relationship. The wounds cre- 
ated during the 1931-1945 Japanese occupation 
of China have not healed. Sometimes the Chi- 
nese: perceive the Japanese as lacking remorse 
for atrocities committed by Japan during the 
occupation. For instance, former Prime Minister 
Junichiro Koizumi’s decision to visit repeatedly 
the Yasukuni Shrine, where 14 convicted war 
criminals are buried and Japan’s 2.5 million war 
dead are honored, intensely angered the Chinese. 
The mistakes in the relationship have not been 
Japan’s alone. In November 1998, then—Chinese 
President Jiang Zemin 
(for reasons that are 
still not yet clear) spent 
a six-day state visit to 
Japan lecturing every 
senior Japanese offi- 
. cial that he met on 
Japan’s poor record of atoning for its sins in World 
War Il. 

Yet, despite the enormous difficulties built into 
Sino-Japanese relations, China’s leaders have suc- 
ceeded in preventing the relationship from com- 
pletely going off the rails. In April 2007 China even 
managed to put the relationship back on a posi- 
tive track, when Prime Minister Wen Jiabao dur- 
ing a three-day visit to Tokyo delivered a speech 
to Japan’s parliament that was palatable both to 
his domestic audience and to a skeptical Japanese 
public. This required enormous political skill. 
Meanwhile, despite the tension in Sino-Japanese 
relations, China since 2004 has replaced the United 
States as Japan’s leading trading partner, and Japan 
is now China’s second-largest investor. China rec- 
ognizes it has a deep national interest in developing 
good ties-with its neighbors, above all to sustain the 
extraordinary economic growth that also bolsters 


the Chinese government's political legitimacy. 


. THE ASEAN FACTOR 


Another major geopolitical success story for 
China is its relationship with ASEAN, an organiza- 
tion that also has shown adept diplomacy in recent 


years. The beginnings of China’s relationship with 
ASEAN were not promising. When the association 
was founded in 1967, at the height of the cold war, 
China condemned it as just another pro-American, 
noncommunist, anti-China entity. Things began 
changing when China switched to America’s side 
in the cold war, and relations between China and 
ASEAN really blossomed-when.the two worked 
together to reverse Vietnam’s 1978 occupation 
of Cambodia. Hence, in a little more than three 
decades, the relationship has gone from hostility 
to a close partnership. - 

At the end of the cold war, as America lost 
interest in ASEAN and began to drift away from it, 
Beijing continued to court it. Even more impor- 
tant, it made an enormous contribution to helping 
ASEAN nations weather the Asian financial crisis of 
1997-98. At considerable economic cost to itself, 
China did not devalue its currency—a move that 
would have helped China by making its exports 
more affordable but would have undermined 
efforts by affected ASEAN countries to restore their 
own economies. In addition, China provided $1 
billion in economic assistance to Thailand and 
more than $1 billion to Indonesia, the two coun- 
tries hit hardest by the crisis. 

America, on the other hand, dithered before 
reaching out to help, and many ASEAN countries 


still remember. China's decision to help Southeast - 


Asia was based on realpolitik—Beijing used the 
1997 crisis to secure long-term political gains. The 
United States, in contrast, was motivated 2 short- 
term political calculations. 

China further improved the chemistry viik ASEAN 
by making a remarkably generous offer at the ASEAN- 
China summit in November 2001. There, Chinese 
Prime Minister Zhu Rongji stunned ASEAN leaders 
by proposing a regional free trade agreement (FTA). 
Negotiations to complete the FTA were carried out 
in record time, and when the agreement is imple- 
mented in its totality, the result will be a common 
market of 1.7 billion people with a combined gross 
domestic product of $1.5 trillion to $2 trillion. 

Until recently, ASEAN’s trade with the United 
States, Japan, and members of the EU. was far more 
significant than its trade with China: Greater eco- 
nomic synergies existed between ASEAN and these 
developed economies than between ASEAN and 
China. In fact, few would have predicted even 10 
years ago that China would make ASEAN an FTA 
offer. An FTA, however, is more than a trade agree- 
ment. In practice it represents a strategic calcula- 
tion by two parties that their long-term interests 
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will be advanced by forging a closer partnership, or 

a calculation by one party that its interests will be 

advanced by strengthening the other party. Just this - 
sort of cold geopolitical calculation led the United 

States to participate in an FTA with Mexico: US fail- 

ure to strengthen the Mexican economy would 

only bring more illegal immigrants to America’s 

doorstep. Similarly, China is preserving political 

and economic stability at its borders by strength- 

ening the ASEAN economies. 

Other geopolitical calculations influenced Bei- 
jing’s decision as well. China was quite aware that 
its steady rise in power could one day alarm Amer- 
ica, the world’s prevailing great power. If one day 
America “woke up,” Beijing reckoned, and decided 
to contain a rising China, just as it contained the 
Soviet Union, it might try to rely on the ASEAN 
countries (many of them US allies in the cold war) 
to encircle China. China made a preemptive strike 
against American encirclement by sharing its pros- 
perity with its neighbors. 


IN SEARCH OF A STRATEGY 

The good news for Washington is that, despite 
China’s geopolitical successes, the United States 
can still count on considerable reserves of goodwill 
across the Pacific. Most thoughtful East Asians are 
aware that the United States has done a lot of good 


- for the region. In the era when Europe dominated 


world history, Asia was subjugated and colonized; 
when the United States dominated world history, 
especially after World War II, Asia was liberated. 

The rules-based world order that America cre- 
ated after 1945 was a huge gift to East Asians. It 
provided a level playing field on which East Asian ` 
economies could grow and thrive. Just as impor- 
tant as this, hundreds of thousands of East Asians 
have been educated in American universities and 
returned home to provide yeast for the resurgence 
of Asian societies and economies. In short, East 
Asian elites are predisposed to support the United’ 
States. The big-question is whether America can 
develop a long-term policy to take advantage of 
this continuing reservoir of goodwill. Indeed, the 
first priority in foreign affairs that should engage 
the new US president next year is developing a com- 
prehensive, long-term Asia policy. 

It is not difficult to work out what such a pol- 
icy should look like. It should rest on five pil- 
lars: China, ASEAN, Japan, Korea, and Asia-Pacific 
multilateralism. Fortunately for Washington, if it 
manages these five pillars well, they will reinforce 
each other. Seemingly intractable problems like — 
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North Korea can be managed more easily if they 
are treated as part of a comprehensive policy rather 
than as stand-alone problems. America’s approach 
to Asia policy, to use a metaphor, should resemble 
Chinese medicine more than Western medicine. 
In Western medicine, each specific ailment—be it 
cancer or a heart condition—is treated separately. 
Chinese medicine looks at the wellbeing of the 
whole body and then figures out where the imbal- 
ances are. American policy in East Asia should 
examine and treat the body politic as a whole. 


THE BIGGEST PILLAR 

China must be the first of the five. pillars. The 
Sino-American relationship will be the most impor- 
tant bilateral relationship of the twenty-first cen- 
tury. This relationship could develop in two ways: 
according to the win-win approach that the United 
States adopted when it welcomed the reemergence 
of Germany and Japan as major powers after World 
War II; or according to the zero-sum approach that 
drove America’s relations with the Soviet Union 
during the cold war. 

. China’s leaders have signaled daily that they 
would like to adopt the former approach. For 
example, when then—Us Deputy Secretary of State 
Robert Zoellick in 2005 called on China to become 
a “responsible stakeholder” in the international 
system, Beijing did not respond negatively, despite 
the condescension in that call. In any case, good 
reasons exist for China to become a responsible 
stakeholder. Not only is China arguably the great- 


est beneficiary of the post-1945 world order that 


the United States was so influential in establish- 
ing, but, equally important, China faces enormous 
domestic challenges in the coming decades, and its 
economy has a long way to go before it can be con- 
sidered truly developed. During the difficult years 


ahead, Beijing wants to avoid tension and rivalry 


with the United States. ! 

The one issue on which the Chinese will not 
compromise is Taiwan, because they regard it as the 
last vestige of China’s era of humiliation. But China’s 
leaders are also prepared to live with the status quo; 
they are confident that long-term integration of Tai- 
wan’s and China’s economies will eventually lead 
to peaceful unification. Since the United States also 
believes in peaceful unification, America and China 
do not necessarily disagree on the Taiwan issue. 

‘There is no reason that America and China can- 
not, over. time, develop a long-term partnership, 
one based on cooperation and mutual sensitivity 
to each other's vital interests. Among China's vital 


interests today is political stability. China’s leaders 
understand that, over time, their country’s politi- 
cal system will have to evolve, and eventually 
become more democratic. But China needs time, 
and peace, to work out its political transition. 
There is no reason that the United States should 
deny China these things. 

If the United States engages in'a progressively 
deeper partnership with China’s elite and its soci- 
ety more broadly, it will help ensure that China's 
leadership becomes more modern and more open 
to the rest of the world. The United States should 
encourage more exchanges of scholars, closer rela- 
tionships between universities, and more direct 
dialogues between Chinese and American policy 
makers. The regular and collaborative talks that 
US Treasury Secretary Henry Paulson has started in 
the economic relationship should be extended to 
other fields of interdependence, like health, educa- 


tion, and the environment. 


BEYOND CHINA 

The second pillar of Us policy in East Asia must 
be ASEAN. This statement may surprise many Amer- 
ican policy makers, who are not immune to the 
hubris that affects great power policy makers. They 
might.assume that the United States should deal 
only with other great powers, not with associations 


. of weak countries, such as ASEAN. But, unknown to 


many US policy makers, ASEAN has become a key 
diplomatic ‘actor in East Asia. It is at the center of 
several new virtuous circles of cooperation that are 
developing in the region despite America’s neglect 
of the organization. 

Washington's lack of respect for ASEAN has been 


~ evident in the tendency of us secretaries of state 


not to attend the annual ASEAN ministerial meeting. 
Condoleezza Rice, for example, failed to turn up in 
2005 and 2007. While the United States has been 
neglecting ASEAN, other major powers have recog- 
nized its growing importance. After China offered 
an FTA to ASEAN countries, a competition emerged 
among other nations to match China’s offer—with 
Japan, South Korea, and India making similar pro- 
posals. These negotiations have not been com- 
pleted, but trade flows between these countries 
and ASEAN have increased. Developments such as 
these have created new patterns of economic inter- 
dependence and political cooperation. 

Given East Asia's. emerging status as the center 
of the world’s economic gravity and as the region 
that is producing new powers, one might have 
expected to see increased political competition 


and tension there. Indeed, American scholars pre- 
dicted exactly.that. Instead, we are seeing grow- 
ing cooperation, and ASEAN’s ability to drive this 
process has been nothing short of astonishing. The 
United States should be-taking diplomacy lessons 
from ASEAN—not vice versa. _ 

Japan should be the third pillar of Us policy in 
East Asia. Such a statement once would have come 
(and may still come) as a shock to Japanese policy 
makers, who long believed, or liked to believe, 
that the US-Japan relationship was America’s most 
important in the Pacific. It was, in fact, the most 
important relationship—during the cold war. 
At the close of that era, the Japanese received a 
rude shock. James Baker, then secretary of state, 
announced that the end of the cold war provided 
the West with an opportunity to create a commu- 
nity “from Vancouver to Vladivostok.” Fhe coun- 
try conspicuously excluded from this magic. circle 
was Japan. The Japanese had long assumed that 
they were natural members of the Western club. 
Suddenly they discovered 
that culture mattered. 

Japanese foreign pol- 
icy has been essentially 
adrift since the end of the 
cold war. Japan remains 
a nominal member of 
many Western clubs, 
from the Group of Eight to the Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Development. At the 
same time, however, the Japanese have watched 
with amazement the dramatic rise of China and 
other East Asian powers, and have not known how 
to respond. Clearly the time has come for Japan to 
revisit some of the old premises of its foreign pol- 
icy and decide which region should be its primary 
focus of attention: America, Europe, or Asia. 

The Japanese, typically, will take a long time to 
make this decision. For several years, they likely 
will carry on with their old policies on autopi- 
lot, making no attempt to create new strategic 

‘directions. This policy of inertia is not necessar- 
ily bad. It serves the interests of all concerned to 
see a strong US-Japan alliance. continue. At a time 
of great change and uncertainty, US interests are 
enhanced if Japan feels secure. 

Indeed, this is the only effective way to prevent 
the nuclearization of Japan. According to all esti- 
mates, the Japanese could develop nuclear weap- 
ons, if they chose to do so, in a matter of months 
if not weeks. And because the legitimacy of the 
Nuclear Nonproliferation Treaty has become pro- 


It was a catastrophic mistake for 
Bush to include North Korea in his 
“axis of evil,” alongside Iraq and Iran. 
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gressively degraded, psychological constraints 
against going nuclear have diminished. Therefore, 
Us policy should focus on preserving and strength- 
ening the US-Japan alliance. : 

Form in this regard is as important as substance, 
especially in Japanese eyes. The next president 
should visit Tokyo regularly and receive Japanese 
prime ministers with conspicuous dignity. The Jap- 
anese need psychological assurance that they will 
not be abandoned by the Americans, and it serves 
US interests to provide such assurance. China’s 
leaders, for their part, will calculate that a strong 
US-Japan alliance is preferable to the alternative of 
Japan going nuclear. Japan, meanwhile, could help 
the United States strengthen relations with ASEAN, 
as Japan itself has worked hard to do. 


MANAGING THE KOREAS © 

The fourth pillar of Us policy toward East Asia 
should be Korea. It may seem strange to rank Korea 
so low, given the overwhelming attention that 

North Korea has received 
in the last years of the 
Bush administration. A 
quick look at the work 
. schedule of Christopher 
Hill, Us assistant secretary 
of state for East Asian and 
Pacific affairs, will show 
that he has spent more time on North Korea than 
on any other issue. Moreover, his work on Korea is 
perceived as one of the Bush administration’s few 
success stories in the Pacific arena. . 

But the truth is that successes in North Korea 
are derivative of other successful policies. The 
critical player in North Korea is not the United 
States, but China. China has powers of persuasion 
in North Korea that America lacks. Only China can 
cut off oil supplies to North Korea—the United 
States cannot. China also has a strong interest in 
preventing the nuclearization of the Korean penin- 
sula, in part because it does not want to give Japan 
an excuse to go nuclear. Thus, a constructive rela- 
tionship between America and China is a necessary 
(though not sufficient) condition for preserving 
peace on the Korean peninsula. 

The United States also has a pressing need to 
stabilize its relations with South Korea. Indeed, 
one question that the next US administration 
should ponder is why we have seen an upsurge 
of anti-Americanism in South Korea. The United 
States saved South Korea from communist rule. 
It has steadfastly defended South Korea over 
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decades. It helped spark South Korea’s emergence 


as a powerful economy. Moreover, a large portion 
of the South Korean elite studied at US universi- 
ties. For all these reasons, South Korea should 
harbor a large reserve of pro-American senti- 
ment. Instead, anti-Americanism has surged in 
recent years, especially in a ‘early. years of the 
Bush administration. 

It was a catastrophic mistake for.Bush to include 
North Korea in his “axis of evil,” alongside Iraq and 
Iran. Some accounts indicate that North Korea was 
- actually added to the axis of evil as an afterthought, 
so that it would not contain Islamic countries 
alone. When Bush and his speechwriters chose to 
include North Korea, they more than likely never 
considered how the statement would affect South 
Korea, a longstanding ally. Unfortunately, this sort 
of insensitivity toward South Korean interests has 
surfaced frequently in American policy making. US 
policy makers like to beat the war drums against 
North Korea on occasion, never pausing to reflect 
on how actual war would affect Seoul, a city within 
range of North Korean artillery. 

Moreover, US policy toward North Korea is char- 
acterized by a fundamental confusion. Does the 
United States want policy change on nuclear weap- 
ons, or does it want regime change? If it wants pol- 
icy change, it should abandon the idea of regime 
change. If it wants regime change, it should stop 
negotiating on the North Korea issue.- 

The North Korean regime will not survive in per- 
petuity. Time is working against it—and the South 
Koreans are aware of this. When they advocate 
normalizing relations with North Korea and indeed 
invest there, it is not because they want to perpetu- 
ate the North Korean regime. Instead, they wish 
to bring about gradual, manageable change in the 
North—not the disruptive, unmanageable change 
that American policy makers seem to wish for. In 
short, South Korean policy toward North Korea 
has been careful and sensitive. Often; Us policy has 
not been so. The next administration should listen 
more carefully to South Korean voices. 


SPINNING. THE WEB 

This idea of listening better extends to what 
should be the fifth pillar of East Asia policy pro- 
moted by America’s next president: Asia-Pacific 
multilateralism. We live in an increasingly inte- 
grated world. As interdependence among countries 
grows, a need naturally develops for multilateral 
institutions to manage the interdependence. Multi- 
lateralism will continue to be a sunrise enterprise. 


Therefore, the United States must discard one of its 
key attitudes of late: a pees suspicion of multi- 
lateral processes. 

In the Asia-Pacific region, the United States has 
in the past been very open about its suspicions of 
regional institutions. According to Washington’s 
traditional mindset, the best arrangement from a 
US perspective was a hub-and-spoke policy, such 
that all roads in the-Pacific would lead to Washing- 
ton. The United States believed that no arrange- 
ment in the region should exclude America. Thus, 
when Mahathir bin Mohamad, then prime minis- 
ter of Malaysia, in 1990 proposed an East Asian 
Economic Caucus, Secretary of State Baker waged 
a ferocious campaign against it. In the end, the 
campaign proved futile. In December 1997, the 
ASEAN Plus Three process was launched, bringing 
the 10 countries of Southeast Asia together with 
China, Japan, and South Korea to create an East 
Asian Community. This organization was enlarged 
in December 2005 to include Australia, India, and 
New Zealand. 

Beginning next year, a new US administra- 
tion should encourage these growing processes 
of regional multilateralism. Over time they will 
bring stability and prosperity to a region that is 
critical to US interests. Some Americans may be 
concerned that these multilateral institutions will 
enhance China’s regional influence. This may well 
happen—if China continues its wise and pragmatic 
policies toward its neighbors. Traditionally, how- 
ever, multilateral institutions also tend to constrain 
great powers. Indeed, one reason that Washington 
has traditionally been suspicious of multilateral 
institutions is that’it has seen them as constraints 
on US power. If America believes this, why not spin 
a web of multilateral institutions around China in 
order to constrain its behavior in the region? 

The big lesson that America should have drawn 
by now from events since the end of the cold war 
is that the unilateral instincts of the administra- 
tions of both Bush and, before him, Bill Clinton, 
have been disastrous for the United States. Recent 
US policy has been accompanied by a steady rise 
of anti-Americanism. -To reverse this trend—and 
to put the United States on a positive footing in 
the most important region of the world—America 
should rediscover the virtues of multilateralism. It 
should engage positively and constructively with 
the growing ranks of Asia-Pacific multilateral insti- 
tutions, especially ASEAN and APEC. And the presi- 
dent’s schedulers should prioritize meetings across 
the Pacific over meetings across the Atlantic. W 
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"Clearing the Air in the Middle Fast. 


' BASSMA KODMANI 


+ 


n election year i in the United States is rarely worst US presidents they have known in their long 
a time for launching a major new Ameri- years in power. Both governments and elites are 
can foreign policy initiative, least of all in watching carefully for statements on the Middle 
the Middle East. An outgoing president might, at East by the various candidates, and asking: Who 
the most, put his energy into attempting a break- would be best for us? 
through on a particular issue, as Bill Clinton did- The us does not imply that they all have. the 
until the last days of his presidency, trying at Camp same priorities. It does mean, however, that resi- 
David to get Israelis and Palestinians to agree on a dents of the Middle East hope to deal with a new 
final settlement. president who understands the linkages among 
For George W. Bush, the November 2007 con- issues that shape the security or insecurity of the 
ference in Annapolis, Maryland, and the ensuing region, and who is prepared to cast off misbegotten 
process of negotiation (which survives only, on and dangerous policies. 
artificial respiration); seem more an attempt to After a campaign during which candidates prom- 
avert a major upheaval that might require direct US ise whatever they think will help them rise a few 
involvement than an effort to reach a viable peace more rungs up the ladder toward the White House, 
agreement. Of course, nothing rules out a US mili- the time will come for a lucid appraisal of the state 
tary strike against Iran, which would put an end to of Us relations with the countries of the Middle East 
the administration's frustration in dealing with the and what can realistically be done to improve them. 
. government of President Mahmoud Ahmiadinejad It will not take long for a new president to conclude 
and give a decisive turn to that crisis. . that a different approach is needed to the critical 
While us Secretary of State Condoleezza Rice has issues of the region. The challenge will be to devise 
increased the frequency of her visits to the Middle a new approach on the oo of the right l lessons. 


East in the past year, the American public and the 
Us media have effectively turned their attention CASTING OFF SHACKLES 


away from foreign policy issues. Iraq is the obvi- A first message that should be directed to the 
ous exception, but the issue of the withdrawal of Arab and Muslim world is that Washington no lon- 
US troops—its modalities and schedule—is what ger perceives it as a wicked place shaped by evil 
_matters to public opinion and what differentiates actors spreading global hatred. While such actors 
the candidates for president. It is not the political exist, painting with a terrorist brush all groups that 
future of Iraq itself that.is at issue. defy us policy in the region has proved unhelpful. 
In spite of Arab resentment of Us policies, the _ Anew president might need to be persuaded 
Arab world is observing the us presidential cam- that he or she should approach this region without 
paign with fascination. Analysts in the region the support of a monolithic worldview in which 
praise the democratic process and feel, as do many one paradigm shapes everything. Admitting that 
across the world, a certain admiration for this high the world is shaped by multitudinous forces and 
moment of democracy. Arabs are also eager to see does not lend itself to a neat worldview, however 
Bush out of the White House. From the perspec- convenient and politically mobilizing such a prism 
tive of Arab governments, he has been one of the may be, will be a good start. The war on terror is a 





necessity and it requires close coordination among 


l Bi intelligence and security agencies worldwide—but 
BASSMA KODMANI is executive director of the Arab Reform 8 TAE 


Initiative, a network of independent Arab research and policy as a rationale for national strategy it was imposed 
institutes. by the insane criminals of Al Qaeda, and has 
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resulted in permanent war. Bush has said, when 
confronted with criticism regarding his simplistic 
reading of foreign policy challenges, that “In Texas, 
we don’t do nuance.” With luck, the next president 
will not treat nuance as an annoyance. 

The us presidential candidates have all vowed to 
act aggressively against Islamic terrorists, as they 
need to in order to affirm their credentials as pro- 
spective commanders in chief. But if terrorism is 
recognized as a tool and not an intrinsic feature 
of a people, it will become possible to distinguish 
between Al Qaeda, which is bent on spreading 
global hatred, and groups that use illegitimate 
means for more legitimate causes. 

Impatience with diplomacy has also been a key 
characteristic of Bush’s manner and outlook. Impa- 
tience has some positive sides: It projects an image 
of determination; it satisfies media that are driven 
by the news cycle. But it alienates others, and is 
ineffective with players whose strategy is to rely on 
time. Shunning negotiations as if they were a risk 
in themselves has proved useless. Negotiations are 
a neutral process: They serve to communicate, and 
may carry conciliatory and well as tough messages. 
They do not serve to convey warnings only, or to 
_ make concessions necessarily. 

The next US president, whoever it is, will have a 
strong mandate to try a different approach toward 
the Middle East. The new administration will need 
first to work to extinguish the red lights that are 
flashing in at least four spots in the region—lsrael- 
Palestine, Iraq, Iran, and Lebanon—and seek con- 
ciliation on all fronts before engaging on any one 
issue. A few carefully crafted statements might be 
sufficient to start. A good signal could be sent by 
declaring that the president believes in political 
solutions that might require the cooperation of 
several countries. In Iran, Syria, Gaza, and Leba- 
non, societies are paying a heavy price for the rigid 
policies of their leaders. They may well be longing 
for compromise. 

The new American president will also need to 
dispense with the overly ambitious transforma- 
tionalism advocated by the neoconservatives of 
the Bush administration, an ideological preoccupa- 
tion that has fueled hostility and increased people’s 
anxieties and sense of insecurity both in the United 
States and the Middle East. Public opinion surveys 
indicate that Americans and Arabs agree: They 
want fewer US soldiers and more diplomacy. They 
want an end to seeing everything as a security issue 
and militarizing every situation. The United States, 
in spite of its weakened credibility, continues to 


set the rules of behavior and engagement for most 
players in the region. If coercion and confrontation 
cease to be seen as the rule, conciliatory agendas 


are likely to reemerge. 


One key area of recurring disagreement between 
the United States and Arab countries is the two 
sides’ divergent perceptions of priorities. Acknowl- 
edging links among issues would help stabilize the 
region; so would acknowledging whether resolv- 
ing certain conflicts might help resolve others. 
Of course, not everything is linked. If the Israeli- 
Palestinian conflict is solved, the Iraqi situation 
will not be solved; Lebanese factions will con- 
tinue to struggle for power; Iran will continue to 
maintain troubling ambitions; and Arab govern- 
ments will not cease to be authoritarian overnight. 
Nevertheless, a serious effort to find a settlement 
for the Israeli-Palestinian conflict could soothe 
the neuralgic spot from which tension emanates 
across the region’s nervous system. 


THE PALESTINE PRIORITY 


However critical a new president might be of 
Bush's policy toward the Israeli-Palestinian con- 
flict, he or she is unlikely to declare a rupture 
with the existing US position of strong support 
for Israel. A new president, in fact, will want to 
start by reasserting unconditional commitment to 
Israel’s security—a likely irritant to Arab ears but 
one that might nevertheless buy some margin for 
maneuver with pro-Israeli groups in the United 
States. However, continuing to support the state of 
Israel without specifying which state, with which 
borders, and according to what set of relations with 
its neighbors, puts US credibility at risk. 

Reasserting that a peace settlement should be 
based on two states has become largely rhetorical. 
The really explosive issues—namely, the rights of 
refugees, sovereignty over Jerusalem, and Israeli 
settlements in the West Bank—are waiting to be 
resolved. Jerusalem and the refugee issues do not 
alter the situation on the ground every month. 
The settlements do. Settlements and bypass roads 
amount to daily aggression, daily confidence- 
destroying measures, inflicted on Palestinians. 
They need to be addressed immediately. | 

A US president who works toward resolving the 
settlements problem cannot reasonably be accused 
of endangering the security of Israel. He or she will 
be in a position to say that in order for Palestinians 
to build Palestine, Israel must stop building Greater 
Israel. Using the Bush administration’s ending point 
as its own starting point, a new administration will 


be able to recall that Secretary of State Condoleezza 
Rice said that she “discussed steps towards a freeze 
on settlements” with the Israeli government. A new 
`- president will be entitled to say that, after such dis- 
cussions, the time has come for an actual freeze 
on all settlements, and that relaunching:a credible 
peace process hinges on such a freeze. 

Alongside the settlements issue, Gaza is an obvi- 
ous humanitarian and political emergency with 
dangerous consequences for Israel, Egypt, and, the 
region as a whole. The next president will need to 
deal with Gaza—but Gaza cannot be-dealt with sep- 
arately from the West Bank, just as a peace agree- 
ment cannot be reached-with the West Bank alone. 
Gaza is an expression of all that has gone wrong 
_in recent years both in Palestinian politics and in 
the peace process, from unilateralism and border 
closures and punitive raids on the Israeli side, 
to continuous rocket 
attacks on Israel from .. 
Islamist and.radical ` 
Palestinian groups in 
the Gaza Strip. When 
it comes to security 
and peace negotiations, 
Gaza and the West °. 
Bank are one and the > 
same. An American president who : stops criminal- 
izing the whole population of Gaza and delivers 
the conflict from the tyranny. of the “war on ter- 
ror” will clear the way for a sound approach to 
the crisis. . 

A growing number of voices, au some 
' in Israel, are advocating dialogue with Hamas; 
the Palestinian faction that controls Gaza. While 
Hamas is clearly a problematic interlocutor, the 
other major Palestinian party, Fatah, suffers a deep 
crisis of credibility. Fatah-is unlikely to survive 


politically if it continues to exclude whoever is’ 
unwilling to negotiate according to the terms pro- 


posed.at Annapolis, which in most Palestinians’ 
eyes is tantamount to capitulation. i 

The need to boost Fatah’s credibility by pressing 
for Israeli concessions is urgent. If no concessions 
are forthcoming, Fatah will be swept away by the 
increasingly radicalized Islamist groups now flour- 
ishing under the siege of Gaza. Remember Algeria: 
The longer the French waited, the more inflexible 
the rebels’ position became. Moderates were swept 
away by more radical groups of rural extraction, 
who.had no cultural affinity with the colonizer. 

By launching the Annapolis process, the Bush 
administration deprived itself of the help of reli- 





. A first’ message that should be directed to 
the Arab and Muslim world is that Washington 
, no longer perceives it as a wicked place 
¿` shaped by evil actors spreading global hatred. 
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able allies, such as the Saudis, who are working . 
toward the same regional order that Washington 
seeks to build. Instead, the United States now faces ' 
the interference of a defiant Iran in the. conflict. 
The Arab plan adopted by all Arab governments 
in 2007 offers Israel recognition and full normal- 
ization in exchange for peace. Since the Annapolis 
process is at an impasse and may not survive until 
the end of the Bush presidency, a new president 
can start fresh by lending support to the Arab plan, 
putting the onus on the Arabs to bring Hamas into 
the diplomatic fold. a, 

Riyadh spent an entire year mediating between 
Fatah and Hamas to bring them to agree on a joint 
platform for a national unity government. Hamas 
came a long way in a short time, from total rejec- 
tion of Israel tc agreeing to a settlement based on 
the Arab plan. The Saudi efforts were torpedoed by 
the Hamas-led coup in 
Gaza, which Hamas 
claimed was preemp- 
tive (a thesis since 
corroborated by us offi- 
cials who have admit- 
ted that a Fatah-led 
coup with US support 
was in preparation). 
But the Arab plan was left to die also because irae! 
and the United States ignored it. 


REVISITING REGIME CHANGE 

The future of America’s presence in Iraq has been 
a central issue in the presidential campaign, with 
positions varying significantly among the candi- 
dates: Differences have been expressed over whether 
to withdraw within one year or four or more years; 
whether to maintain some form of long-term pres- 
ence in the country; and whether to engage Iraq's 
neighbors in a settlement along the lines recom- 
mended by the Baker-Hamilton study group. 

Part of the difficulty of finding a decent way out 
of the Iraqi quagmire is that doing so will require 
abandoning many of the concepts that have defined 
the US strategy. The Iraqi adventure has effectively 
buried the idea of regime change through war. It 
suggests the need to radically revise the criteria used 
to define failed states and the strategies applied to 
rebuilding states and nations. It also reveals the dan- 
gers of introducing models of political organization 
to a country without a full evaluation of their impli- 
cations for the country itself and its region. 

The United States fought the Taliban in Afghani- 
stan and the Baathists in Iraq. It then moved to reha- 
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bilitate the Baathists in Iraq, and even-allowed talk 
within NATO about granting concessions to the Tali- 
ban in an effort to restore order in Afghanistan. In 
Iraq, the Bush administration made progress toward 
democracy by granting Shiites and Sunnis. politi- 
cal representation. But in the Middle East, trying to 
manipulate identity politics is extremely dangerous. 
In the case of Iraq, it was a recipe for disaster. 

Identity politics in the region represents a regres- 
sion into subnational primary affiliations—which 
the social anthropologist Ernest Gellner rightly 
described in the 1980s.as a sign of underdeveloped 
or premodern societies. His analysis was resented 
then by Arab nationalist and liberal secular elites, 
who have been struggling over the past century to 
overcome sectarian identities and promote prin- 
ciples for building a modern polity within nation- 
states. Dealing with the region as a mosaic of ethnic, 
- religious, and sectarian groups was like an attempt 
to awaken old demons that many Arabs had been 
trying desperately to exorcise. 

In Iraq but also in Syria, Lebanon Jordan Saudi 
Arabia, the smaller Gulf States, and Yemen, the 
Sunni-Shiite divide intersects with Muslim-Chris- 
tian, tribal-regional, and Arab and non-Arab cleav- 
ages that.carry the potential for infinite atomization 
of Middle Eastern societies. No sooner was the 
Sunni-Shiite divide taken as an organizing principle 
in Iraq, than Sunni-Sunni and Shiite-Shiite fighting 
got under way. 

Iraqis need an effective state more than they 
want identity-based self-rule. Despite Iraq's bloody 
divides along sectarian lines, humanitarian orga- 
_ nizations that monitor the movements of refugee 
‘and displaced groups have noted this: Some Sunni 
families that had moved out of Shiite neighbor- 
hoods have been returning to their original homes 
to live among their supposed enemies—if the state 
has been able to deliver minimal services such as 
water, electricity; and sanitation. (The same is true 
for Shiite families in Sunni areas:)}- This may not be 
enough to indicate that a united Iraq with a strong 
central state is-possible in the short term. It does 
suggest, however, that Shiites, Sunnis;.and Kurds 
are willing to live together if the state is rebuilt. 

The Bush administration’s strategy over the past 
year, in Iraq and elsewhere, has been inconsistent 
at best. After years of developing intervention 
schemes based on the notion of failed states, it now 
turns out that such interventions—and the policies 
implemented in their wake—have helped to con- 
solidate cleavages, not to rebuild central govern- 
ments. The desperate quest for immediate physical 


security.in Iraq,-Afghanistan, and Pakistan has led 
the United States to empower tribal and sectarian 
groups through arms supplies and training. Such a 
strategy amounts to a negation of America’s stated 
goal of rebuilding those states and represents a 
direct contribution to their breakup. The incoming 
president will need to ponder these contradictions 
and recast US in accordingly. 


À BREAKTHROUGH. -WITH IRAN? 

Barring a military strike against Iran (by Israel 
or the United States) before the end of Bush’s 
presidency, the issue of Iran’s objectives and poli- 
cies in the region, and its nuclear program, will 
be the other key regional PRAEG for the new 
US administration. 

President Ahmadinejad’s personality and his 
publicly defiant posture are problematic. But dif- 
ferentiating between his own political and ideolog- 
ical inclinations and the actual ambitions of Iran 
as a nation would help the United States define a 
more productive strategy. Iran sees itself as a major 
regional power entitléd to the same benefits of 


' power as India, Pakistan, or Israel. Regardless of 


who holds.power in Tehran and what factions seek 
to challenge the regional status quo, Iranians are 
almost unanimous in believing that their country 
has a sovereign right to enrich uranium. They want 
international acknowledgement of their country’s 
important role in the region. 

The next.American president will need to ease 
tensions with Iran by expressing readiness to engage: 
directly with Iranian leaders. Opponents of engage- 
ment might argue that, over more than three years, 
the United States watched while its European allies 
tried to negotiate with Iran on its nuclear program | 
and: the talks proved fruitless. What is in question, 
however, is not diplomacy itself but the- atmosphere 
in which it was conducted. First, the discussions 
with Iran were:constantly disrupted by aggressive 
declarations from Washington about tougher sanc- 
tions and threats of-military action. Second, the 
decoupling of issues (the nuclear program on one 
hand and Iran’s support for anti-US groups across 
the region on the other hand) effectively deprived 
Western countries from achieving progress on any 
front. And third, the Us administration never dis- 
pelled ambiguity over the true objectives of sanc- 
tions: whether they were designed to bring about 
a change of policy or to trigger regime change. The 
United States can hope for a more reasonable leader- 
ship in Tehran, but not by making a policy of seek- 
ing to overthrow the government. 


The next US president will need Iran’s coopera- 
tion to achieve progress on three issues: stabilizing 
Iraq, reducing Syrian interference in Lebanon, and 
dealing with the Lebanese militant Shiite faction 
Hezbollah. A deal is possible if links among the 
various issues are built and if Iran is given a stake 
in cooperating. Tehran will need incentives to curb 
its support for Hezbollah and to rein in its allies in 
Iraq, but above all it will need some recognition 
of its legitimate concerns and its role as a regional 
power. Signaling Us readiness to engage in a com- 
prehensive dialogue would likely break the stale- 
mate over Iran’s nuclear program ane open the way 
for a compromise. 

As for Iran’s support for Sails groups in Pal- 
estine, Tehran has no legitimate interest in this 
conflict. Unlike in Iraq, where Iran’s Shiites have 
longstanding ties to. Iraqi Shiite parties, the Ira- 
nians have no natural affinities with the Sunni 
Islamists of Hamas or 
Islamic Jihad. Iran has 
gained a foothold in the 
Israeli-Palestinian scene 
largely because of.a US 
failure to keep the peace 
process alive. In fact, Iran ` 
has often said in the past 
that it would respect the decisions of the parties 
themselves if they were to reach a peace agreement 
with Israel. This may not be Ahmadinejad’s per- 
sonal position today, but it remains that of a large 
majority within Iran's political elite. 

Finally, a breakthrough might be achieved if 
the next US administration were to adopt and pro- 
mote a new discourse on nuclear proliferation that 
mentioned, as an ultimate goal for a stable Middle 
East, making the region free of weapons of mass 
destruction. This does not imply pressuring Israel 
to eliminate its nuclear arsenal at any time in the 
near future. Arab governments understand that 
Israel’s nuclear weapons are there to stay for as 
long as Israel feels insecure—a matter of decades, 
not years. But. Washington might draw-genuine 
cooperation from Tehran if it articulates a vision 
of a Middle East in which all states are required 
ultimately to abide by the same rules. ` 


DEFUSING LEBANON . 

Finding a way out of the deadlock in Lebanon is 
unlikely as.long as the political situation is polar- 
ized between pro-Western forces on one hand 
and allies of Iran and Syria on the other. While a 
compromise on power sharing among the parties 





Public opinion surveys indicate that 
Americans and Arabs agree: They want 
fewer US soldiers and more diplomacy.. 
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seemed within reach in the last months of 2007, 
it remains blocked by outside patrons pursuing 
their own objectives. The United States as well as 
France, the Arab League, and the United Nations 
will likely coniinue to face difficulty in securing 
Syria’s cooperation, since the regime in Damascus 
has clearly not come to.terms with the idea that 
a domestic reconciliation of Lebanese factions can 
happen without Syria in the mix. 

But Lebanon also continues to reflect regional 
tensions and rivalries. The key to breaking the 


‘Lebanese stalemate lies in the ability of a Us admin- 


istration to broker agreements and arrangements of 
a broader scope. Surprising as it may sound, Iran 
could turn.out to be a more flexible interlocutor 
on Lebanon than Syria. Iran will continue to seek - 
a role for itself as protector of Lebanon’s Shiites 
but would likely give up its anti-Western posture 
in E pane if properly rewarded on other issues 
‘a that are’more vital from 
its perspective (such as 
its nuclear program and 
its future role in Iraq). 
A comprehensive dia- 
' logue between the next 
us administration and 
. '.Iran could prove deci- 
sive in convincing Tehran to exert its influence to 
rein in Syria and Hezbollah. Likewise, a revival of 
the Israeli-Syrian track of negotiations for a return 
of the Golan Heights to Syria could lure Syrian 
President Bashar al-Assad into an attitude of com- 
promise with the United States and untangle the 
Lebanese situation. 


RETHINKING THE FREEDOM AGENDA 

Bush’s initiative for democratizing the broader 
Middle East was like a noisy toy that captures 
a child’s attention for a short while, only to be 
thrown away quickly. Had it been conceived inde- 
pendently from the war plan in Iraq, democracy 
promotion might have had a different life. But it 
came to mean any form of interference in coun- 
tries’ domestic situations, from regime change to 
support for specific opposition groups or export- 
ing the US model of state-society relations. As 
such, it-acquired a bad reputation and aroused 
anger among Arab leaders, suspicion among the 
public, and (discreet) approval from only small 
minorities in each country. Five years after it was 
launched, the “freedom agenda” seems to have 
died away, to the great satisfaction. of the Middle 
East's authoritarian leaders. 
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Regimes that depend on Us financial or mili- 
tary assistance are, sadly, more sensitive to pres- 
sure from outside than from their own societies. It 
was therefore possible to imagine that conditional- 
ity clauses attached to aid or security guarantees 
could have produced some results. Instead, the 
Arab world sensed arrogance, ignorance, and lack 
of empathy in the.us strategy. 

Whether the next administration chooses 
democracy promotion as a priority or not, it will 
certainly want to acknowledge and encourage 
progress on human rights, freedom of expression, 
and more open societies wherever such progress 
occurs. But democracy promotion is problematic 
while conflicts are flaring. And, meanwhile, an 
Arab-Israeli peace (starting with the Palestinians) 
is just as urgent as democratization in delegitimat- 
ing violence. So where to start? 

For an American president, the question should 
be: Where does Washington have more influence 
and power of action? Arabs resent interference in 
their domestic affairs and will continue to do every- 
thing they can to block it, but they long for a more 
direct Us role in the conflict with Israel, including 
the deployment of troops on the ground as part of a 
peacekeeping component of a political settlement. 

Revisiting the democracy promotion agenda 
requires, to begin with, that it be separated from 
the security agenda. Islamist groups have become 
the dominant political force in most countries in 
the region, as elections in Egypt, Palestine, Bah- 
rain, and Kuwait have indicated. Should they be 
combated, contained, or boycotted because some 
terrorist groups are claiming to act in the name of 
Islam? The search for democratic change cannot be 
undertaken effectively within an anti-terror para- 
digm. Likewise, it cannot be credible if it is con- 
stantly weighed against the risks for stability, for Us 
interests in the region, or for Israeli priorities. 

The democracy agenda raised complex ques- 
tions and revealed a host of hitherto unsuspected 
complications. In what cases are elections the best 
first step on the way to democracy? Where free 
elections are seen to carry a risk of destabilization, 
what should the sequencing of democratic reforms 
be? Should Arab societies leave “Islamic antimod- 
ern obsessions behind,” as the American historian 
Bernard Lewis has suggested, and seek seculariza- 
tion from above? Can change in fact come about 
while Islam is left behind, or should reform be 
sought from within Islam, with the knowledge that 
the latter process would take much longer? 


After the elections in Egypt in 2005 and Palestine 
in early 2006, which brought victories to Islamists, 
many.American conservatives and realists, as well 
as many Israelis, thought that Bush had erred by 
focusing on democracy promotion and neglecting 
to work on Arab-Israeli peace. Authoritarian gov- 
ernments, they. figured, are more amenable to com- 
promising for peace.and more capable of imposing 
it on their publics. Pushing for democratization, in 
this view, was going to deprive Israel of the reliable 
partners it needs to achieve peace. The idea that 
democracy promotion is incompatible with peace 
thus worked its way within administration circles. 

In fact, however, the United States does not 
face a dilemma betweén promoting peace and pro- 
moting democracy, in part because Washington 
can only influence the former in a decisive way, 
not the latter. Democratization is a necessity for 
Arab societies, but democracy promotion—that is, 
democracy instigated from outside—has shown 
its limitations. If the issue is posed in terms of a 
choice among conflicting priorities, then the order 
of priorities becomes evident: Address the Israeli- 
Palestinian conflict first. 


A CHANGE FOR THE BETTER? 

The success of any effort to clear the poisonous 
atmosphere in the Middle East will also depend on 
how the region is defined. The “Greater Middle 
East,” stretching from Afghanistan to Morocco, is 
an idea that follows the itinerary of terrorist groups 
and criminal networks. It may be a useful construct 
for security and intelligence agencies seeking to 
build cooperation among themselves, but it does 
not correspond to any imagined community where 
societies find a common destiny. And Islam, no 
matter how vociferous radical Islamic groups can 
be, does not create strong bonds between Afghans 
and Moroccans or Egyptians. 

The Arab world, on the other hand, is a political 
community (just as the West is), with a deep sense 
of common interests on a few central issues, among 
which are the settlement of the Palestinian problem, 
the rebirth of a stable Iraq, and the definition of 
Arab relations with Israel and Iran: 

Casting off the shackles of the Bush era will 
require that the next president draw the distinc- 
tion between security concerns and a new political 
approach built on patient diplomacy. When people’s 
minds have become clearer regarding the dilemmas 
that face Us policy in the region, chances are good 
that policies will eventually change for the better. Ii 
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Going in Two Directions in South Asia 
PRATAP BHANU MEHTA 


ndia is now poised to become a major player able delicacy to capitalize on the former phenom- 
in world politics. Over-the coming years the enon and neutralize the latter. 3 
country will face immense political and social The incoming administration in all likelihood 
challenges, such as are entailed in any nation’s will find relations with India to be easy going, 
major economic transformation, yet optimism is at least where bilateral issues are concerned— 
justified concerning India’s economic prospects although, on a series of global issues, from climate 
and the robustness of its political institutions. change to the future of the nonproliferation order, 
India’s neighbors are a different matter. All of India will remain a more contentious partner. 
them have benefited from increased growth in When it comes to countries like Nepal, Bangla- 
the region, but their future ability to capitalize on desh, and Sri Lanka, on the other hand, Washing- 
the opportunities this growth presents is likely to’ ton is not in a position to accomplish very much. 
be impaired by their political institutions’ fragil- In Pakistan, the most important of these countries, 
ity. It appears that Pakistan will now experience the next US president's best bet will be to craft a 
a transition to some sort of democratic rule, but strategy for what might be called intelligent dis- 
the extent to which democracy can be institu- engagement from Pakistani politics. Only through 
tionalized is still an open question, and Pakistan’s such disengagement can American legitimacy in in 
ability to control its Western provinces remains ` the region be restored. 


seriously in doubt. Meanwhile, Nepal is in the bcs 
most nascent stages of a transition to democ- NATURAL PARTNERS? 


racy. It also faces the challenge of accommodat- . The next us president will benefit from an 
ing different ethnic groups’ aspirations within its underlying momentum behind improved Indo-us 
new institutions. Bangladesh does not even have relations—a momentum that is unprecedentedly 
the beginnings of a road map to a democratic strong for a number of reasons. First, as India in 
transition. And Sri Lanka’s civil war has in many recent years began to open up its economy and 
ways intensified. integrate with the world system, there was never 
Thus, the United States must deal with South any doubt that the United States would play a key 
Asia in two different registers: in one register with role in this process—both as a source of invest- 
India, a significant and relatively stable rising ment in India and as a market for India’s goods and 
power; and in another with a group of states that (especially) services. The interdependence cre- 
for the foreseeable future will remain in the throes ated by the two countries’ economic relationship 
of serious internal crisis. is virtually certain to grow, and business interests 
The Us administration that takes over in 2009 in both countries will demand that the relationship 
will also have to deal with a paradoxical fact: be strengthened. | 
India is experiencing a surge of positive sentiment The second important factor is the Indian 
toward the United States, but Pakistan is likely to diaspora, which is influential in both countries. 
remain an immense source of anti-Americanism. Indian-Americans have emerged in recent years 
For America, it will be a task requiring consider- as a force in US politics, particularly through their 


campaign contributions and lobbying efforts. The 


Indian population in the United States is, from 
PRATAP BHANU MEHTA is president of the Center for Policy he Indi lite di 
Research in New Delhi. He is the author of The Burden of the Indian perspective, a very elite diaspora. It is 
Democracy (Penguin, 2003). drawn heavily from families that comprise India’s 
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most influential elites in many professions: the 


civil service, politics, the media, law, and even the 
armed forces. To put it somewhat provocatively, 
India’s elites are now, socially and culturally, 
involved in a very intimate relationship with the 
United States. This connection has altered Indian 
attitudes toward the United States immeasurably. 
And it is a connection that both governments are 
willing to use to advance their interests. 

Third, it.used to be that the biggest stumbling 
block to improved Indo-Us relations was Pakistan, 
but Pakistan represents a much smaller obstacle 
than in the past. It is now very clear that in Ameri- 
can minds there is no question of equivalence 
between India and Pakistan; India figures at a dif- 
ferent level of importance. In addition, India’s own 
relations with Pakistan have improved consider- 
ably and are likely to remain at this new equilib- 
rium for a while. India therefore need not view its 
relations with the United States through the prism 
of Pakistan. This is a very fortunate reality for the 
next US administration. 

Fourth—China. Although China is set to 
become India’s largest trading partner, a good deal 
of wariness exists in India about Beijing’s grow- 
ing power in Asia. India will not overtly position 
itself against China. But a drift toward the United 
States seems inevitable. 

Fifth, President Bill Clinton’s successful 2000 
visit, and then the astounding nuclear agreement 
signed in March 2006 by George W. Bush and 
Indian Prime Minister Manmohan Singh, have 
generated tremendous goodwill for the United 
States—to the point that, even when India 
entertains serious reservations about US policy, 
New Delhi stays virtually mute. India today is 
more likely to concern itself with what it can 
secure from the United States via their bilat- 
eral relationship than with criticizing America’s 
global activities. 

Finally, a subtle but quite real sentiment now 
exists in India, particularly among the country’s 
elites, that better ties with the United States have 
symbolic importance beyond the material gains 
that they might bring. That is, many. in India see 
an improved relationship with America as a signal 
that India is willing to break with its past and is 
committed to distancing itself from the ideologi- 
cal, ineffective moralizing of the nonaligned move- 
ment. They see the emergence of a more realist 
foreign policy and an embrace of globalization. In 
short, the Us-India relationship has become a sign 
of India’s modernity. 


AS EASY AS... 


The incoming administration in Washington 
will have an opportunity to build on this momen- 
tum. But doing so will require continued progress 
on the Indo-us deal that lifts restrictions on India’s 
civilian nuclear energy industry. In many ways, the 
deal has become the political symbol of the two 
countries’ improved relationship. Yet it is very 
likely that sometimes contentious issues concern- 
ing nuclear weapons will remain high on the us- 
Indo agenda for the foreseeable future, especially 
from India’s perspective. 

To begin with, the United States must persuade 
the Nuclear Suppliers Group—the multinational 
organization that controls exchanges of materials 
related to nuclear weapons—to agree to exact terms 
under which India can be supplied nuclear fuel. 
Doing so will go a long way toward cementing the 
uS-Indo relationship. But the specific nature of the 
next president's challenge regarding nuclear issues 
will depend on whether a so-called 123 agreement 
is signed before the new administration takes office. 
(An agreement to cooperate under Section 123 of 
the Us Atomic Energy Act is a legal prerequisite for 
Washington to enter into any nuclear agreement.) 

If the 123 agreement is signed, the us-Indo rela- 
tionship then will turn on how the new American 
president interprets the 2006 implementing leg- 
islation, known as the Hyde Act, and how both 
Washington and New Delhi deal with unanswered 
questions about the nuclear deal. The draft agree- 
ment that Bush proposed would allow India vir- 
tually unlimited fuel supplies for its civil nuclear 
program, as long as India does not conduct a 
nuclear test. But ambiguity remains. For exam- 
ple, the Hyde Act leaves open the possibility that 
bilateral nuclear cooperation will cease if India is 
not seen to be advancing the United States’ broad 
foreign policy objectives, particularly regarding 
nuclear nonproliferation. Since it is very likely, for 
instance, that India and the United States will not 
see eye to eye someday on how to handle Iran’s 
nuclear ambitions, will disagreement on this issue 
affect nuclear cooperation? | 

Many in the United States who advocate a stron- 
ger nonproliferation agenda think that the nuclear 
agreement has given too much to India. The non- 
proliferation lobby, moreover, may become a more 
powerful voice if a Democratic administration were 
to come to power. Even so, any attempt to inter- 
pret the Hyde Act to address the concerns of the 
US nonproliferation lobby is likely to provoke an 
adverse reaction in India. 


If the 123 agreement goes through, a more mun- 
dane but equally important issue may then arise: 
Expectations have been created in the United 
States that US companies will benefit strongly if 
India’s civilian nuclear energy market opens up. 
In India, however, many worry that the nuclear 
deal will make India more dependent on Us tech- 
nology—not just in the nuclear field but also in 
defense purchases generally. If the deal is signed, 
any Indian government will be.under pressure to 
assure its domestic audience that the country has 
a diversified base in nuclear technology and fuel 
supplies. The United States, of course, is sophis- 
ticated enough to understand the situation. But 
if Americans do not get as much from: the deal as 
many hope, the resulting ees could be 
a source of friction. 

If, on the other hand, the 123 agreement has not 
been signed by the time the next administration 
takes office in Wash- ! 
ington, a different 
set of challenges will — 
present themselves. 
Most analysts predict 
that any new admin- 
istration will find it 
difficult to. offer India 
a deal with terms as favorable to`India as those 
of the current 123 proposal. Under such circum- 
stances, the Us-Indo relationship would continue 
to be strong, but could.plateau. (In India itself, 
opposition to the '123 agreement comes largely 
from parties on the left in the current ruling coali- 
tion. The Congress Party would like to sign the 
agreement. The opposition Bharatiya Janata Party 
has formally opposed it. If that party were to come 
to power, however, it might actually seek a similar 
deal, though one modified enough to allow it to 
save face.) ! 


NOWHERE ON NONPROLIFERATION 
Tensions between India and the United States, 
however, are less likely to arise from bilateral 
issues than from the nature of the global order. As 
a result; we are likely to see the Indo-Us relation- 
ship evolve in a paradoxical.way. Bilateral coop- 
eration on a range of matters will increase. But 
on difficult global issues—global warming, trade, 
the nonproliferation order, and reform of interna- 
tional institutions—India and the United States are 
unlikely to see eye to eye in the medium turn. 
- For the moment, such sources of tensions are 
muted for two reasons. First, India is keen to 





The stability of the region depends 
principally on developments .in the domestic 
politics of Pakistan, Nepal, and Bangladesh. 
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secure the 123 agreement. Second, it has decided 
for the most part to maximize its gains within 
the current system rather than confront difficult 
questions about the character of the global order. 
Indeed, India’s rise to power has been marked by 
a rise in purely instrumentalist thinking about for- 
eign policy. So far it has not articulated in any clear 
measure the kind of world order it wants., ~: 

A consideration of difficult international issues 
leads us again to nuclear themes. India’s formal 
position on-nonproliferation is that the global 
nuclear order ‘must be nondiscriminatory—and 
the only way to achieve such an order.is through 
universal nuclear disarmament. In the absence of 
progress toward universal disarmament, India is 
unlikely to accede to nonproliferation instruments 
such as the nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty (NPT), 
the Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty. (CTBT), or a 
potential Fissile Material Cutoff Treaty. Indeed, 
a' strong. source of 
opposition to the cur- 
rent nuclear deal with . 
America, which pro- 
hibits further weap- 
ons testing, originates 
from the fact that 
India’s nuclear arse- 
nal is still relatively untested (even compared.to 
Pakistan’s arsenal, which has Chinese CECR 
behind it). 

In terms of domestic politics, there seems to be 
very little space for signing the CTBT or the NPT— 
as long as the current global nuclear order endures. 
For the foreseeable future India is likely to have 
coalition governments, and prospects are slim for 


- such governments to bring about any radical shift 


in Indian foreign policy. If a US administration 
seeks to bring. India within the ambit of nonpro- 
liferation agreements without committing to uni- 
versal nuclear disarmament, there is likely to be. 
considerable tension. 

India’s own nonproliferation record has been 
good. New Delhi’s stated position is thatit is 
desirable for no new countries to acquire nuclear 
weapons, and. India has quietly gone along with 
international attempts to rein in Iran’s nuclear pro- 
gram. India would certainly welcome direct engage- 
ment between the United States and Iran. But if the 
international community, led by the United States, 
were to use aggressive instruments like tougher 
sanctions or military force, India would almost cer- 
tainly break ranks. The structure of India’s politics, 
and the country’s large Muslim minority, suggest 
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that India’s template for dealing with West Asia is 
unlikely to converge with Washington's. 

, Another area of concern will be proliferation of 
missile technology. It is fair to say that the United 
States has never been a committed advocate of mis- 
sile technology control regimes. The world is at a 
delicate juncture where competition over new mis- 
siles may unleash an arms race (even more so than 
with nuclear arms). When China in January 2007 
shot down one of its satellites in space, this was a 
harbinger of the potential of this arms:race. China 
and Russia have proposed a treaty banning mis- 
siles in space and India has decided to support it: 
Whether a new US administration will commit itself 
to missile control treaties is a matter of conjecture 
at this point. If the past-is any guide, the United 
States will resist such controls. Thus, another 
potential area of disagreement will open up. 


OTHER GLOBAL STALEMATES 

The area of deepest disagreement will be cli- 
mate change. Greater consensus now exists that 
global warming is caused 
by human activity and that 
emissions of greenhouse 
gases must be drastically 
reduced. Yet, as for what 
such reductions will mean 
for development para- 
digms, or how the burdens 
of adjustment will be shared, virtually no consen- 
sus exists. It is not at all clear how Us policy on 
climate change will evolve in coming years—but 
there are already signs that India and the United 
States will pull in different directions. 

India’s position has been that most of the green- 
house gases already trapped in the atmosphere 
are the responsibility of the developed world, 
and therefore the developed world must bear the 
bulk of the costs of addressing the problem. The 
US position is that no global regime for reducing 
greenhouse gases is likely to work unless India and 
China are part of it. 

There is a strong feeling in India that the Decem- 
ber 2007 UN climate change summit in Bali had a 
positive outcome, insofar as the United States is 
now part of a negotiation process. But the basis on 
which talks will now be carried out runs counter 
to the interests of developing countries. In Bali, for 
the first time, developing and developed countries 
were treated as equals on climate change issues. 
Previously, developed countries were supposed to 
make binding commitments to reduce emissions 


India will not overtly position itself 
against China. But a drift toward 
the United States seems inevitable. 





while developing countries could take nationally 
appropriate actions. Now, both types of countries 
can make commitments or take nationally appro- 
priate actions. 

India’s official offer on limiting its emissions is a 
promise to developed countries that its per capita 
emissions of greenhouse gases will never rise above 
those of the developed world. This is a clever offer, 
politically, in that it predicates India’s commitment 
on the developed world’s willingness to make 
deep cuts in emissions. But the offer is unlikely to 
square the circle: The United States wants India 
to take on more commitments while India claims 
that it should not be expected to bear the costs of 
addressing climate change. 

On trade issues, the situation in both India and 
the United States remains uncertain. Some evi- 
dence suggests there is little appetite on a global 
level for further trade liberalization. Any signifi- 
cant downturn in the US economy will increase the 
political pressure for protectionism in that country. 
India’s main interest is the liberalization of services, 
but since these involve, in 
part, movements of peo- 
ple and thus immigration 
issues, one expects to see 
little progress in this area. 
Meanwhile, India feels 
very wary about expos- 
ing its millions of subsis- 
tence farmers to the vagaries of the international 
economy. Therefore it is very likely that the cur- 
rent Doha round of global trade talks will remain 
deadlocked a while longer. 

In the past, the United States has usually con- 
ducted its foreign policy on the basis of a template 
for a global order. The recent, disastrous template 
of “democracy promotion” could soon be suc- 
ceeded by a “concert of democracies.” This notion 
holds that the major democracies of the world 
ought to coordinate their foreign and security 
policies more, particularly in relation to states like 
Russia, China, and Iran. 

The next Us president, of whichever party, seems 
likely.to promote the idea, and India has been flirt- 
ing with it to an extent. However, New Delhi for 
three reasons is unlikely to sign onto a concert of 
democracies as an organizing principle of global 
politics. First, India is wary of Chinese power but 
is also unlikely to take steps that would precipi- 
tate tensions with Beijing. Second, India’s secu- 
rity concerns in its neighborhood will compel it 
to deal with nondemocracies, and New Delhi will 


have to find a way of doing so without threatening 
those countries. Third, India’s foreign policy will 
continue to be based on a hedging strategy—and 
any overt, ideological commitment to a particular 
world order would reduce flexibility. 

In short, emerging trends suggest that India will 
remain favorably disposed toward the United States 
but will probably not agree entirely with Us.strat- 
egies for breaking a number of global deadlocks. 
Even so, the maturity and sophistication of the 
Indo-us relationship are such that both countries 
will be able to tolerate differences, while simulta- 
neously strengthening the sinews of their interde- 
pendence. India’s foreign policy has been driven by 
what might be termed a quest for.global recogni- 
tion and respect. The United States gets full marks 
from India on this count, because it is‘seen to have 
recognized India’s importance and bent over back- 
ward to accommodate it. 


Gestures such as expanding the Group of Eight, 


or bringing India into the UN:Security Council 
might have a double effect. If Washington facili- 
tates wider recognition of India’s importance, it will 
have more leverage in India. In addition, greater 
participation in international power structures 
would push India into thinking more as a global 
power than a regional player. In the process, India 
might come to modify its position on a number of 
global issues. : 


GIVING PAKISTAN SPACE 


.Pakistan’s February 2008 parliamentary elec- 
tions have given that country an unprecedented 
opportunity to overcome its recent turbulent polit- 
ical history. But these elections also should force 
the American foreign policy establishment, includ- 
ing policy makers in an incoming administration, 
to rethink US strategy toward Pakistan. | 

It is obvious to everyone that Pakistani Presi- 
dent Pervez Musharraf is deeply unpopular in his 
country, and US support for him has extended well 
beyond its expiration date. But a reexamination of 
America’s role in Pakistan should extend beyond 
choosing which horse to back. What is needed is a 
fundamental reorientation. Simply put, the United 
States should get out of the business of backing 
horses. Pakistan needs space to choose its own 
destiny. Both Pakistan’s democracy and America’s 
foreign policy objectives will be better served by 
such a reorientation. 

In order to understand why this is the case, the 
next US president will need to grasp three things. 
First, “de-Talibanization” and “de-Americanization” 
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of Pakistan are to a certain extent two sides of the ` 
same coin. One should suffer no illusions that Tali- 
ban supporters and jihadist groups do not remain a 
powerful presence inside Pakistan. But Washington 
also needs to understand that the more America is 
seen to be directing affairs in Pakistan, the more 
such groups receive political aid and succor. Less 
American involvement, paradoxically, would limit 
the oxygen on which these groups thrive; a con- 
tinued Us presence only strengthens the case for 
anti-Americanism. 

Second, demilitarization and de-Americanization 
of Pakistan are also two sides of the same coin. The 
US establishment has.long funded the militarization 
of Pakistan’s society—under the belief that only 
the military could bring about order. According to 
figures compiled by Devesh Kapur of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, Pakistan from 1958 to 1999 
received close to $60 billion in US assistance, most 
of it going to the army. Since 9-11 Pakistan has 
received more than'$10 billion. While the reasons 
behind the army’s stranglehold on Pakistan’s poli- 
tics are complex, US assistance has long been a key 
factor in setting the balance between civilian and 
military power. Moreover, military aid has consis- 
tently allowed Pakistan’s army to neglect broader 
development issues. 

Third, us policy has had a subtle, corrosive 
effect on Pakistan’s self-esteem. Pakistan is a large, 
important country. But imagine the enormous 
burden imposed on a nation that lives with the 
thought that its primary purpose is to serve the 
foreign policy objectives of another power, what- 
ever the consequences for the nation’s own society. 
Pakistan’s ruling classes effectively reduced Paki- 
stan to this state, but the United States has aided 
and abetted the trend. Pakistan’s self-confidence 
as a nation cannot be restored until it is given 
some space in which to chart its own foreign pol- 
icy course, based on an understanding of its own 
enlightened interests. 

The more Islamabad is seen as dancing to Wash- 
ington’s tune, the more difficult the state finds it 
to gain legitimacy. For instance, Pakistan certainly 
needs to curb jihadist groups of all kinds, and this 
task will require intelligent military strategy and 
political finesse. But no regime should be forced to 
foment civil war in its own country. US pressure on 
Pakistan to deal with pro-Taliban elements in its 
Western provinces is effectively putting Islamabad 
in this position. For what the United States seems 
to expect is not just an intelligent targeting of cer- 
tain military groups, but a wholescale dismantling 
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of local power structures in the region. Such an 
approach would exacerbate conflict rather than 
mitigate it. ie 

The us attitude also adei to aie justifiable 
charge that Washington wants Pakistan to take on 
its own citizens to compensate for NATO’s incom- 
petent handling of military operations in Afghani- 
stan. The United States will have to be far more 
subtle in defining its objectives in the war on ter- 
ror. Placing undue burdens on Pakistan cannot be 
part of any prudent strategy. 

Paradoxically, by measuring Pakistan on only 
one dimension, the United States has allowed 
itself to be blackmailed by successive Pakistani 
regimes, which use American resources to pro- 
long their own survival..Meanwhile, such regimes 
_ have cleverly subverted us objectives, whether on 
nonproliferation or terrorism. For far too long, 
America’s drive to control whoever holds power 
in Pakistan has driven us foreign policy—more 
than has any rational assessment of Pakistan’s 
own. wellbeing. : z 

Pakistan faces considerable challenges. Its fis- 
cal situation is deteriorating. Its identity crisis is 
still not resolved. And elements of the infamous 
government agency known as Inter-Services Intel- 
ligence may yet endeavor to scuttle any progress 
the country makes domestically or the hard-won 
improvements it has achieved in its relations with 
India. Nevertheless, Pakistani society has recently, 
and for the first time, begun showing signs of over- 
coming Pakistan’s inhibiting past. A professional 
middle class has been in the vanguard of the pro- 
democracy movement; radical Islamist elements 
have fared poorly in elections; the army seems to 
understand that it can gain greater respect by let- 
ting politics take its own course; and anti-India 
rhetoric, that other staple of militarized govern- 
ment, has been at its lowest point in a long time. 


In such circumstances thé last thing Pakistan 
needs is for the United States to short-circuit the 
complex negotiations that Pakistani society must 
go through. It will be paradoxical if- Pakistan, now 
having come so close to democracy, finds that-us 
objectives drive its destiny after all. Pakistan will 
embtace American values if left free to do so; if 
pressured, the result will be resentment. 


THE CHALLENGES AHEAD 7 

Given the nature of the challenges in South 
Asia, the next American president's policy in the 
region will require subtlety and self-restraint. A new 
administration will neéd to leave beliind the single- 
minded focus on US security concerns and give more 
consideration to the health of South Asian societies. 
The stability.of the region depends principally on 
developments.in the domestic politics of Pakistan, 
Nepal, and Bangladesh. If these countries remain in 
the grip of authoritarian governments, or their civil 
societies provide.undue space to extremist organi- 
zations (Islamic groups in the case of Pakistan and 
Bangladesh; radical Maoists:in the case of Nepal), 
then the security of the region will be jeopardized: 

There is reason to be cautiously optimistic that . 
politics. in these countries will head in the right 
direction. But state building and the creation of 
democratic institutions are subtle challenges. 
Overt American pressure or intervention can ' 
weaken the very democratic processes and mod-. 
erate civil societies that Washington would like to 
promote. Thus, in dealing with Pakistan, Nepal, 
and Bangladesh, the next US administration will 
need. to keep itself in check. Meanwhile, a new 
president will enjoy a huge opportunity to further 
improve US-India relations. But seizing the oppor- 
tunity may depend on accepting differences over 
key international issues, as much as on aligning 
the two countries’ interests. ' E 
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New Priorities for Latin America 
JORGE CASTANEDA AND PATRICIO NAVIA A 


he next president of the United States will 
inherit a complex set of challenges in for- 
eign affairs. From the war in Iraq to restor- 
ing trust in the American government in many 
parts of the world, the new administration will 
have a full foreign policy agenda. Among the issues 


that almost certainly will not rank high on this — 


agenda—or figure in the immediate priorities of 
the new administration—are US relations with the 
rest of the hemisphere. Latin America has clearly 
taken a backseat among the foreign policy con- 
cerns of the Bush administration. ` 

This is not necessarily something to be anxious 
about. Because Latin American countries have 
performed reasonably well over recent years in 
terms of economic growth and democratic prog- 
ress, the region does not pose urgent security and 
stability threats that require the immediate, sus- 
tained attention that Washington pays to other 
parts of the world. Indeed, it is’ “precisely because 
of Latin America’s relative political and economic 
success that it has become a low priority in US 
foreign policy. 


Yet the absence of urgency regarding Latin 


America does not mean that no US agenda for the 
region exists. On the contrary: Trade agreements, 
immigration issues, challenges to democratic con- 
solidation, and the war on drugs constitute an 
essential and continuing agenda for Washington 
in Latin America. These issues obviously do not 
apply to all countries in the same way, and have 
varying implications for domestic Us politics. Even 
so, the next president’s policies in the hemisphere 
will need to be framed in response to the four cen- 
tral items on the Us—Latin America agenda: trade, 
immigration, democracy, and drugs. 


JORGE CASTANEDA was foreign minister of Mexico from 2000 
to 2003. He currently is a professor of politics and Latin Amer- 
ican and Caribbean studies at New York-University. PATRICIO, 
NAVIA is a professor of political science at Diego Portales Uni- 
versity in Chile and teaches global studies at NYU. 


Agenda items, of course, “are not the same as 
policy priorities. Governments generally agree 
on the former, based on mutual needs and con- 
cerns. But individual governments can unilater- 
ally decide their policy priorities. Moreover, while 
a government largely inherits its foreign policy 
agenda, it is free to choosé its policy. priorities, 


- and there is room for innovation. If the incoming 
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administration in Washington next year chooses 
creative and timely policies to address. the already 
existing agenda in US-Latin America relations, it 
will enhance regional cooperation and produce 
positive results. If it chooses poorly, it will hin- 
der progress and further weaken US standing with 
countries south of the border. 

The figure.on page 214 summarizes the most 
appropriate policies for making, progress on, the 
regional agenda. It should be noticed that these 
proposed policies take advantage of the fact that 
the agenda items are interrelated. By adopting a 
cohesive and comprehensive security policy, the 
next US administration could tackle the drug and 
immigration problems simultaneously. Policies that: 
promote consolidation of political institutions— 
rather than the emergence of strong individual 
leadership, no matter how friendly to Washing- 
ton—would ‘help both to.strengthen democracy 
and to minimize the emergence of narco-republics 
in Latin America. : 

Similarly, by promoting market-friendly poli- 
cies—that is, policies that favor competition, not 
just business—the United States could advance 
its trade interests while also helping to consoli- 
date democracy in the region. And if promotion 
of economic growth were to include strategies for 
reducing income inequality and improving social 
inclusion, the benefits of trade would be more 
widely shared, opposition to free. trade would 
weaken, and there would be fewer incentives for 
poorly paid Latin American workers to migrate 
illegally to the United States. 
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CONSOLIDATING DEMOCRACY 

When President Bill Clinton, at the Santi- 
ago Summit of the Americas in 1998, declared 
democracy to be “the only game in town” in 
Latin America, his assessment was uncontrover- 
sial. Since the mid-1980s, Latin American coun- 
tries have been making successful transitions to 
democracy. From Argentina to Mexico, ballots 
have effectively replaced bullets as the only legit- 


_ imate mechanism for attaining power. With the ' 


notorious exception of Cuba, the independent 
nations of Latin America and the Caribbean now 
constitute a community of democracies. 
Elections are held regularly. In most cases, 
results are immediately accepted by losers and 
winners alike. The winners move into the presi- 
dential palace—from the Casa Rosada in Buenos 
Aires to Los Pinos in Mexico City—and the losers 
move on to form an opposition and wait for the 


next election to try again. Because electoral calen- ` 


dars are stable, all parties involved know that los- 
ing an election does not mean being deprived of 
power permanently. Similarly; winners know that 
they have a limited time to implement their cam- 
paign promises. Voters regularly have the chance 
to reward and punish politicians. 

Latin American democracies are, for the most 
part, stable. Yet, as doctors will often remind us, 
stability does not equal wellness. For democracies 
to survive, they must be self-sustainable. Demo- 
cratic consolidation remains a largely unmet chal- 
lenge in the region, in part because one of the 
conditions for consolidation is the existence of a 


strong riddle class. When a fairly large majority of 
the population i is sufficiently well off, democracy 
can be regarded as self-sustaining. A middle class 
is also associated with a strong civil society, a free 
press, and social inclusion in general. In this sense, 
democracy breeds democracy. 

In Latin America, however, inequality is per- 
sistent and it is difficult for strong middle classes 
to emerge. Indeed, the differences between the 
wealthy and the poor in Latin America are mote . 


. pronounced than in any other region of the world. 


The distribution of income, wealth, and opportu- 
nity is skewed in favor of the “haves,” while the 
“have-nots” remain largely marginalized. As a 
result, the electoral process typically creates oppor- 
tunities for candidates making populist appeals. 
Candidates in the region often build their electoral 
support by promising to take from the wealthy and 
give to'those whose income is below the national 
average. Because democracy is largely based on 
majority rule, extreme inequality threatens politi- 
cal stability. a 

In this sense, populism must be seen as the 
symptom of a disease that plagues Latin Ameri- 
can democracies, rather than ds the disease itself. 
As with cholesterol, however, we can distinguish 
between good and bad populism. Bad populism 
flourishes in the absence of strong democratic 


institutions. Checks and balances, accountabil- 


ity, transparency, and responsiveness are essen- 
tial components in a well functioning democracy. 
When a democracy is strong, individual leadership 
is less important than institutional strength. In 
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Latin America, oftentimes, the president is more 
important than the presidency. 
_ This is the problem. Within a set of institu- 
tions that foster government accountability and 
respect private property, the success of populist 
rhetoric will bring to power political parties that 
will adopt social and economic policies that facili- 
-tate inclusion. In the absence of such institutions, 
. populist rhetoric leads to the concentration of 
power in the hands of messiah-like leaders who 
in most cases will stick around for too long and 
deliver too little in terms of social inclusion and 
economic development. 

In order to channel electoral populism into 
government policies that create broader economic 
benefits and social inclusion, the focus must be 
on democratic institutions. Representative democ- 
racy cannot exist without political parties—but 
without appropriate checks and balances, politi- 
cal parties can themselves weaken institutions and 
reduce accountability. A strong civil society will 
not emerge unless there is a middle class—but ior 
governments to be 
responsive and deliver 
on their promises of 
social inclusion, there 
must be a strong civil 
society. To transform 
a vicious circle into a 
virtuous one, outside 
help is needed. This is where the US government 
may come in. . 

But, rather than bullying Latin menc gov- 
ernments into.adopting institutional reforms that 
too often seem to follow an'ill-conceived one-size- 
fits-all strategy, the next US administration ought 
to work with civil society organizations, helping 
to strengthen them and providing them with tools 
so that they can make their governments and their 
political parties more accountable. Americans can 
share their experience, for example, regarding the 
finer points of checks-and-balance provisions, pub- 
lic hearings, the professionalization of bureaucra- 
cies, the independence of prosecutors, independent 
regulatory frameworks, campaign finance reform, 
and access to government information. 

By fostering more interaction between Us-based 
think tanks—including government organiza- 
tions like the National Endowment for Democ- 
racy—and think tanks based in Latin America, 
Washington would indirectly bolster civil soci- 
ety in the region. In this way, the United States 
could contribute decisively to the consolidation 





The forty-fourth US president will enjoy 
considerable goodwill as the successor 
to the wildly unpopular George W. Bush. 
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of democracy without being accused of Yankee 
imperialism. Even better, Washington would 
engage with democracies in the region in a way 
that helps make them self-sustainable. 

Not incidentally, promoting the consolidation 
of democratic institutions would advance another 
US agenda item: combating drug trafficking. Strong 
institutions that enjoy popular legitimacy and are 
conducive to accountability and social inclusion 
are not only essential to democratic success. They 
also constitute invaluable partners in the war on 
drugs. Stronger political institutions would help 
reduce the corruption that abets the drug trade, 
minimize the chances of Latin American societ- 
ies evolving into narco-republics, and generally 
improve security in the.region. 


STRENGTHENING SECURITY 


Ecuadorian President Rafael Correa, when he 
criticizes market-friendly policies, talks about “the 
end of the long night of neoliberalism” in Latin 
America. Correa’s enthusiasm seems excessive in 
light of recent devel- 
opments in the region, 
including the con- 
solidation of market- 
friendly governments 
in Brazil and Mex- 
ico (which together 
account for about 40 
percent of the population and GDP of the region) 
and the triumph of market-friendly governments in 
recent élections in Chile, Colombia, and Peru. Alto- 
gether, market-friendly governments today run five 
of the region’s seven most populous countries. 

Yet “the end of the long night” is an appropriate 
metaphor for describing a different phenomenon 
entirely—the effect that the end of the cold war 
had on the region. Under the logic of superpower 
rivalry, Washington during the cold war classified 
nondemocratic regimes as either authoritarian 
(pro-American) or dictatorial/totalitarian (pro- 
Soviet). Chiles Augusto Pinochet and Argentina’s 
Jorge Rafael Videla were among the former, while 
Cuba’s Fidel Castro: was at the top of the heap of 
the latter. The concept of “security” was inevitably 
linked to secret police operatives spying on politi- 
cal opponents, censors restricting press freedom, 
torture chambers, illegal detention camps, and the 
assassination of labor leaders. 

This cold war heritage gave security a well- 
deserved bad name in Latin America. But the fact 
is that democracies after the cold war need security 
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as well. For individuals to be able to exercise their 
rights, they need a state that protects their free- 
doms. A state’s monopoly on the use of violence 
should not be equated with unjustifiable abuses. 
Nor should Latin American militaries be regarded 
only as potential human rights violators; com- 
posed of ill-trained and poorly paid troops who are 
susceptible to corruption and alliances with drug 
lords. In democracies, the military and various 
police forces must be incorporated into the insti- 
tutional system. Too often in Latin America, the 
legacy of bloody military coups (understandably) 
leads many to discount the military and police as 
allies in bringing about democratic security. 

Yet, given the proper training and the right 
incentives, the military can—and must—-become 
a force that works toward instead of against 
democratic consolidation. In so doing, the mili- 
tary and police forces are also more likely to be 
effective in the war on drugs and to protect the 
borders against illegal immigration. Account- 
able to civilian authorities, the militaries must 
be institutionally incorporated, and their func- 
tions redesigned, to help promote civilian secu- 
rity. And here is where the United States comes 
in. Americans have a commendable experience to 
share in terms of building a military that enjoys 
widespread popular legitimacy and is even seen 
as a mechanism of social mobility for the poor 
and integration for the marginalized. . 

Tradition and reputation will of course make it 
difficult for Latin Americans to see the US military 
as a friendly ally. An old joke says it all: “The rea- 
son there are no military coups in the United States 
is that there is no US embassy in Washington.” But 
Latin Americans have grown accustomed to seeing 
civilians as presidents, military uniforms only in 
military parades, and civilians (even a few women) 
as ministers of defense. It might be time for a new 
administration in Washington to reform the image 
that many in the region have of the us military, and 
to recast the United States as a trustworthy partner 
in helping Latin American countries improve the 
security of citizens. 

Latin American nations, particularly within 
urban slums, face problems such as the growth 
of street gangs, increased levels of violence, and 
alarmingly high homicide rates. These problems 
make the region a fertile ground for drug traffick- 
ing, and they lead many to consider emigration as 
a way to escape their. insecure environments. Pro- 
moting a security strategy that protects civilians’ 
rights—while dissociating security from excessive 


police force, criminalization of political opponents, 
and the militarization of society—would help the 
United States work more successfully with Latin — 
American governments in conducting the war on 
drugs. It would also help improve the living condi- 
tions of urban residents whose economic expecta- 
tions are hampered by growing levels of insecurity 
in their neighborhoods and communities. 


BEYOND TRADE 

The North American Free Trade Agreement 
(NAFTA), although it was touted as a solution to 
the growing migration of undocumented Mexi- 
can workers to the United States, did not bring 
an end to illegal immigration. In fact, according 
to most accounts, the number of Mexican immi- 
grants present in the United States at any one time 
has increased since NAFTA came into effect in early 
1994. True, undocumented immigration might have 
been even larger without NAFTA. But associating 
trade. with reductions in immigration is a mistake. 
In theory, free trade should bring about economic 
growth, but not necessarily less immigration. 

Advocates of free trade sometimes argue that 
the only acceptable agreement would be one that 
states: “There shall be free trade.” All trade agree- 
ments now in effect between the United States 
and Latin-American countries (including NAFTA, 
the Dominican Republic-Central America Free 
Trade Agreement, agreements with Chile and 
Peru, and pending agreements with Colombia and 
Panama) include numerous restrictions and con- 
straints. For the most part they constitute steps in 
the right direction toward liberalizing trade. But 
if freer trade does not inevitably reduce immigra- 
tion, neither does it necessarily produce economic 
growth. Other-policies must also be adopted to 
help generate sustainable and prolonged growth 
in Latin America. 

In the past five years, Latin American countries 
have enjoyed their longest period of uninterrupted 
economic growth since the 1960s. This, however, 
has more to do with beneficial terms of trade than 
with free trade. Latin American export commodi- 
ties—including soybeans, oil, copper, and iron— 
are enjoying an extraordinary run in international 
markets. Yet the cyclical nature of commodity 
prices has shown in the past that Latin Ameri- 
can economies suffer terribly when the economic 
cycle turns. When terms of trade are positive, all 
countries embrace trade promotion policies. But 
adopting countercyclical policies (such as control- 
ling government spending in good years) is much 


less popular. Efficiently investing trade surpluses 
in education, health, and infrastructure and in fix- 
ing ill-working pension systems (one can say that 
Latin American countries are growing old before 
they grow up) should take precedence over reduc- 
ing taxes in countries where tax compliance is low 
anyway and government spending is inefficient. 

Unfortunately, the next US administration will 
not be in a strong position to ask its Latin Ameri- 
can. counterparts to show fiscal responsibility. In 
the 1980s and early 1990s, the US government 
played a key role in helping Latin American coun- 
tries recover from a series of devastating economic 
crises. More recently, however, the United States 
has largely neglected the region and is itself today 
beset by financial woes—including a huge fiscal 
‘deficit reminiscent of those seen in Latin America 
in the early 1980s, as well as a crisis in the finance 
sector. As a result, the United States seems to have 
neither the place nor the legitimacy to update and 
renew the so-called 
Washington Consensus 
‘(according to which 
Latin Americans during 
the 1990s were advised 
to promote market 
forces and reduce state 
interference in their 
economies). Instead, Washington may he limited 
to equating economic growth with free trade. 

As the us presidential campaign has unfolded, 
candidates have distanced themselves from free 
trade stances and called instead for “fair trade.” 
Deterioration of the US economy in 2009 might 


foster protectionism and further hinder White 


House efforts to expand free trade. In any event, 
unless trade liberalization is complemented with 
_ other policies that can help increase productiv- 


ity, develop more human capital (through educa- . 


tion), and provide an adequate safety net for the 
losers in liberalized trade, the perceived associa- 
tion between economic growth and freé trade now 
prevalent in many Latin American countries will 
weakeni, and that will inevitably hurt the entire Us 
agenda in the region. 


BOOSTING COMPETITION 

Being pro-business is not the same as being 
pro-market. Latin American governments have 
historically embraced business-friendly rather 
than market-friendly policies. During the 1950s 
and 1960s, import-substitution policies required 
that governments give tax breaks and monopoly 





Promoting the consolidation of democratic 
-institutions would advance another US 
agenda item: combating drug trafficking.. 
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control of markets to chosen industrialists. When 
Latin American governments have embraced 
nationalization agendas, they have done so not 
with the intention of creating more competition 
but because (so they argue) government regula- 
tion and ownership provide the second-best solu- 
tion in the absence of competition. 

In the United States, strong and independent 
regulatory agencies as well as the huge scale of the 
domestic economy have made it easier for mar- 
ket-friendly policies to prevail. In Latin America, 
many markets remain either captured by monopo- 
lies (private and public) or artificially restrained 
by inadequate regulatory frameworks. The next 
US administration could help its Latin American 
counterparts by providing them with knowledge 
based on lessons learned from past successes and 


failures in regulatory and antitrust experiences in 


the United States. Institutions like the Us Securities 
and Exchange Commission exist in many, though 
| i certainly not all, Latin 
American countries; but 
their scope and enforce- - 
ment power are greatly 
limited. In addition, 
inadequate judicial sys- 
tems make it difficult 
for Latin American 
markets to operate effectively and for competition 
to produce desired results in terms of efficiency, 
benefits for consumers, and a level playing field. 
Indeed, most Latin Americans today find it easier to 
exercise their rights as citizens than as consumers. 
The importance of market competition, more- 
over, is not limited to the economy. A competitive 
market is also needed in the political realm. Even 
more than in, for example, the telecommunications 
industries that are so notorious in some countries, 
competition is fairly absent in the Latin American 
electoral marketplace. Political parties in many 
countries constitute closed oligopolies. Entry bar- 
riers prevent independents or newcomers from 
challenging incumbents. Information asymmetries 
undermine accountability. Lack of transparency 
gives an unfair advantage to those who are better 
connected. Citizens on an unlevel playing field dis- 
cover that the votes they cast decide little in terms 
of who will actually govern and what policies will 
be implemented. And in some cases there are no 
appropriate mechanisms to reward or punish past 
performance. As happens in many informal street 
markets, voters make uninformed choices without 
legal protections, and are stuck with the results. 
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Here again, the next US administration could 
help by sharing lessons learned from experi- 
ence. Washington could promote the idea of pri- 
maries, for instance. Despite its shortcomings, 
the primary system in the United States allows 
voters to learn a plentiful amount of informa- 
tion on the candidates’ track records and offers 
multiple opportunities for voters to hear can- 
didates explain and debate their proposals and 
ideas before votes are cast. Washington can also 
encourage more transparency in how campaigns 
are financed, and support watchdog organizations 
that demand greater government accountability. 


AN ERA OF GOODWILL? - 

Since the end of the cold war, us foreign pol- 
icy in Latin America has focused on drugs, trade, 
democratization, and immigration, but the inter- 
play among these agenda items has changed as 
globalization and regional interdependence have 
increased. For example, the war against drugs 
(initially cocaine and other natural drugs but 
increasingly methamphetamines) was historically 
limited to coca-growing Andean countries. As free 
trade agreements are signed, however, new coun- 
tries become potential points of entry for illegal 
drugs into the United States. The downside of 
free trade is that drug trafficking also becomes a 
region-wide problem. 


Although it is primarily an issue with Mexico, 
Central America, and the Caribbean, immigration 
increasingly affects other Latin American countries 
as well. Remittances sent home are becoming more 
important to more economies, and the deportation 
of undocumented criminals from the United States 
is increasing crime rates in a number of countries 
south of Mexico. Meanwhile,.the concepts of democ- 
racy and free trade, though both have become fixed 
as fundamental notions in Latin American societies 
over the past two decades, increasingly mean differ- 
ent things to different people, and skepticism about 
the benefits promised by Americans has grown. 

The next US administration should aspire to 
move beyond agenda points and focus on policy 
priorities. The forty-fourth us president, at least in 
his or her first year in office, will enjoy consider- 
able goodwill in Latin America as the successor to 
the wildly. unpopular George W. Bush. The ques- 
tion is whether he or she will take advantage of the 
opportunities afforded by that goodwill. Helping 
to consolidate democratic institutions, defend citi- 
zens’ security, embrace economic growth as more 
than the promotion of free trade, and strengthen 
competitive markets constitutes an approach that, 
if adopted, would allow the next administration 
to move beyond a unilateral agenda and embrace 
practical priorities that can truly help strengthen 
democracy in the region. 
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Where US and Russian Interests Overlap 


DMITRI TRENIN 


mong the emerging priorities of American 

foreign policy, Russia hardly features. A 

return to the cold war is highly improb- 
able—it could only result from a colossal policy 
failure in both Washington and Moscow. A sud- 
den rekindling of “strategic partnership,” under 
which Russia would follow- the us lead, is even 
less likely. 

When Russia does come up in conversations, 
American frustration with Moscow is palpable. 
Russia is portrayed as a country on the margins, a 
petro-power, a failed democracy, and the authori- 
tarians’ best friend. But this is a narrow-minded 
and shortsighted view. While Russia itself is hardly 
an issue for America today (which in itself is not so 
bad), Moscow could be instrumental in helping to 
address a number of global problems that a new US 
president will face on taking office in 2009. 


CHANGING RUSSIA? 


To make use of Russia as a resource, the next US 
administration will need to change America’s view 
of Russia. In recent years, Washington's attention 
has been largely focused on Russia’s domestic evo- 
lution. The reasons for. this emphasis are clear: A 
country’s external behavior is without question 
informed by its economic system, political order, 
and system of values. The Russian Federation, as 
the successor to both the Soviet Union and the 
czarist empire, has a particularly difficult legacy 
to work with. And a harsh authoritarian regime 
in Russia—presiding over an oil- and gas-pumped 
mobilization economy, inspired by some anti- 
Western pseudo-ideology, and pursuing revan- 
chist policies—would indeed be a menace to its 
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neighbors. and the rest of the world, including the 
United States. 

But is this what is happening today? Russia is 
definitely authoritarian, but this is hardly all that 
matters. It is also important that Russia has a rap- 
idly growing capitalist economy that is fundamen- 
tally transforming the society. 

In a way, present-day Russia resembles the Rus- 
sia of 100 years ago, when the country’s leaders 
were suppressing revolutionaries and demanding 
20 years of tranquility in which to modernize the 
nation. Russia failed in the early twentieth century 
to complete the economic, societal, and political 
modernization it had embarked on in the wake of 
its first revolution of 1905. Success then would 
have meant agrarian reform, an inclusive civil soci- 
ety built on civic freedoms, and constitutional gov- 
ernment based on the rule of law. A century later, 
the challenge of building a diversified and globally 
integrated economy has replaced agrarian reform. 
The other two tasks remain. 

There is, of course, no guarantee al success this 
time either. But the chances of finishing the job are 
much higher now than they were a hundred years 
ago. The world's great powers—at the enormous 
cost of two world wars, followed by four decades 
during which-nuclear war was averted only through 
a balance’ of terror—have lost interest in war as a 
corrective mechanism for managing global equilib- 
rium. At the equally enormous cost of revolution- 
ary class wars, totalitarian repression, and gulags 
under various names, many societies, including 
Russia’s; have lost their passion for imposed social 
change as a shortcut to utopia. Finally, globalization 
is so much more powerful at the beginning of the 
twenty-first century than it was at the turn of the 
twentieth. The individual is trumping.the state: 

Some observers have suggested that the con- 
flict between democracy and authoritarianism is 
replacing the old battle between democracy and 
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totalitarianism. But aie new conflict is not near-to ` 


becoming the centerpiece of contemporary inter- 
national relations. The “authoritarians,” at one 
end of the spectrum, do not represent an ideology. 
Neither are they static. With very few exceptions, 
they evolve—some of them very quickly. Capitalist 
non-democracies face a choice. They can develop 
liberal institutions (rule of law, property rights, 
constitutional transfer and sharing of power, and 
so on) while also managing various social griev- 
ances. Or they can hit a wall in economic progress 
and stumble into political instability. Leaders such 
as President Hu Jintao in China, and President 
Vladimir Putin and President-elect Dmitri Medve- 
dev in Russia, appear to understand this. ` 

At the opposite end of the spectrum, democracy 
needs to be demystified and seen more as a form 
of government that also evolves than as a religious 
faith, which it is not. 
The point is that, as 
_a matter of practical 
policy, more‘is’at stake 
than the development 
of liberal institutions 
in Russia. The United 
States ought to switch 
from passive and increasingly frustrating Russia- 
watching to engaging with Russia whenever the two 
countries’ interests overlap. Americans, instead of 
trying to do what they think is best for Russia’s sake, 
ought to do what they agree is best for the United 
States. Changing Russia is very important, but it is 
best left to the Russians themselves. l 

Engaging with Russia is different from engaging 
Russia. The latter approach assumes that America 
will lead and Russia will follow. This is not likely to 
happen. When Americas sit down to do business 
with the Russians; they ‘must be prepared to deal 
with Moscow’s agenda if they want the Russians 
_to deal seriously with theirs. The same applies, of 
course, to Russians who seek ‘American support, 
benevolence, or acquiescence. Bringing the two 
countries’ agendas into full harmony, never mind 
merging them, is a hopeless task. But working on 
both at the. same time ‘is a necessity. oi 

So what exactly should the next Us president do 
when it comes to relations with Russia? The main 
thing is to put international issues front and center. 


t 


PROLIFERATION THREATS 
` At the beginning of the: twenty-first century, 
_ there is hardly a more pressing security issue than 
` _ the spread of nuclear weapons technology. Rus- 





The United States would risk turning its rivals 
into adversaries if it launched a dedicated 
drive to assemble a “league of democracies.” 


- sia shates America’s concern over nuclear prolif- 


eration. As a participant in the six-party talks over 
North Korea’s nuclear weapons‘program, Russia 
has been an exemplary supporting actor—not jeal- 
ous of China’s more prominent role, and even full 
of praise for America’s recent negotiating posture. 
Regarding Iran, Russia has no interest in seeing 
its neighbor across the Caspian gain nuclear war- 
heads for its medium-range missiles. At the same 
time Russia does not wish to see the United States, 
or Israel, put a stop to Iran's nuclear ambitions by 
starting another conflagration in the Middle East, 

one that would further radicalize MusHitts and 
destabilize the region. 

On the issue of Iran, as with North Korea, the 
next US administration should take the lead in 
working toward a diplomatic solution. Also as in 
Northeast Asia, Washington should act on two 
levels: bilateral and 
multilateral. On the 
multilateral level, 
Russia could be a 
most valuable part- 
ner for the United 
States. The eventual 
goal of diplomacy 
would be to ensure that Iran’s légitimate secu- 
rity needs-are met, along with its‘ other national 
interests, in exchange for Tehran’s formal, verifi- 
able forswearing of nuclear weapons. The United 
States, by working closely with Russia, along with 
the European Union and China, could uphold 
the Nuclear Nonproliferation Treaty, enhance the 
effectiveness of the International Atomic Energy 
Agency, and strengthen the authority of the United 
Nations Security Council. 

On the separate issue of Iranian missiles, a new 
US president would do well to explore further the 
genuine Russian interest in cooperation on the- 
ater missile defense (TMD). A TMD system jointly 
owned, staffed, and operated by the United States 
and Russia is hardly feasible. But, as argued by Ser- 
gei Rogov, director of the Russian Academy’s Insti- 
tute for US and Canadian Studies, it should be a 
reasonably quick matter to achieve compatibility 
and interoperability among Us Patriot and Aegis 
systems, the Russian S-400 air defense system, and 
the-Russian radars in the southern city of Armavir 
and in Gabala, Azerbaijan. 

This would probably mean putting on hold plans 
for US radar in the Czech. Republic and an intercep- 


tor base in Poland, but that-is not too big a price for 


the United States to pay. First, Iranian long-range 


nuclear missile capability is a decade away. Second, 
the Us Congress: has already imposed financial con- 
straints on the TMD plans for Central Europe. Third, 
_ establishing early missile defense cooperation with 
Russia would build a modicum of bilateral trust. 
Meanwhile, whereas Iran is a nuclear problem- 
in-waiting, nuclear-armed Pakistan is a clear and 
present concern. Pakistan’s nuclear capabilities are 
a sensitive issue, but the stakes are so high that 
Washington needs to reach out to Moscow to dis- 
cuss various contingencies in the event of instabil- 
ity in Pakistan and aim for coordinated policies and 
actions should those contingencies materialize. | 


HELP WITH THE MIDEAST 


uS-Russian collaboration on Iran and exchanges 
on Pakistan would be enhanced by renewed anti- 
terrorist cooperation in Afghanistan and Central 
Asia. Geopolitical concerns in recent years have 
severely reduced such cooperation. Once the Tal- 

` iban‘were defeated in 2001 with the help of the 
' Russian-backed Northern Alliance, the United 


States and NATO moved into Afghanistan, and Rus- 


_ sia stepped back. Meanwhile, Moscow did not 
until 2005 challenge us military deployments in 
the former Soviet republics of Central Asia. But 
this changed under the impact of US support for 


democratization in the post-Soviet space, which: 


Moscow regards as an American attempt to dis- 
lodge it from its major sphere’of interests. 

. Much is at stake in the mountainous Hindu 
, Kush region between Pakistan and Afghanistan— 
-not just the future of Hamid Karzai’s government, 
but also America’s wider policy goals in Afghani- 
stan, and even the future of NATO. Russia, of course, 
cannot be expected to further.American goals in 
the region by sending troops to fight the Taliban. 
The memory of the Soviet Union's last, lost war is 
too strong, and Russia's readily available forces are 
too few. However, Moscow could be persuaded to 
engage more closely in the Afghan political arena, 
and this could help consolidate the power of the 
anti-Taliban administration and stem the drug flow 
out of Afghanistan. 

In return for Russia’s help, the United States 
and its allies would need to establish formal con- 


-tacts between NATO and the Moscow-led Collective 


Security Treaty Organization (CSTO), the alliance 
of former Soviet republics that focuses its atten- 
tion-mainly on Central Asia. The West's refusal so 
far to establish such relations has been based on 
its unwillingness to recognize Russian hegemony 
in. that part of the former Soviet Union. But Rus- 
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sian hegemony in any case is unlikely to continue ‘ 
indefinitely, as new states such as Kazakhstan and 
Uzbekistan rise and their elites gain confidence. 
Russia’s current hegemony in Central Asia may . 
not be in the interest of the United States, but — 
Moscow’s security role in the region is indispens- 
able and should be welcomed. -Contacts between 
NATO and CSTO could be linked to observer status 
for the United Statés.in the Shanghai Cooperation 
Organization (SCO),'a-regional.grouping that is 
dominated by.China and Russia. Bringing together. 
NATO, CSTO, and SCO would improve prospects for 
ultimate success in Afghanistan. 

Elsewhere in the greater Middle East, thè 
United States could- work'with Russia on an 
Israeli-Palestinian settlement. Moscow has been 
unfailingly supportive of the work of the so-called. 
quartet—the UN, the EU, the United States, and 
Russia—and has also generally been-supportive 
of us peace. efforts in. the region, most recently ‘the 
November 2007 conference in’ Annapolis, Mary- 
land. Russia is indispensable, moreover, in mak- 
ing progress toward a Syrian-Israeli peace deal, 
and Moscow can be very useful in attempts to 
bring stability to Lebanon. 

Russia can also play a role in helping to Stabilize : 
post-war, post—Us occupation Iraq. In fact, although 
Russia refused to endorse the 2003 us-led inva- 
sion, Moscow has not sought to undercut Ameri- 
can interests in Iraq. Nor is it likely to. Finally, with 
energy issues dominating Moscow’s international 
agenda, Russia has reached out to countries such as 
Saudi Arabia, Qatar, and the United Arab Emirates, 
all ruled by conservative regimes that the Soviet 
Union had either shunned or regarded as adversar- 
ies. This qualifies Russia for US engagement on.a 
broad range of-regional issues. 


CHINA AND THE GLOBAL ORDER 


China’s rise creates the need to incorporate it 
into the world system. That China is not yet fully 
incorporated can be seen in the UN Security Coun- ~ 
cils near-permanent division between, on the-one 
hand, the United States and its European allies 
and, on the other, China and Russia. This division 
does nothing for America’s global interests. 

To be sure, the foreseeable future holds no 
prospect of a Beijing-Moscow axis. Both coun- . 
tries’ principal interests lie with the West; neither . 
fully trusts the other; and one could not expect 
Russia to recognize China’s leadership in such an 
alliance.:Russia’s occasional threats to embrace 
China if Moscow is spurned by Washington 
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should be dismissed as pathetic. Yet the United 
States would risk turning its rivals into adversar- 
ies. if it launched a dedicated drive to assemble 
a “league of democracies” as a substitute for the 
dysfunctional UN-based international system. Any 
US president going down that path would in effect 
create the situation that the more radical advo- 
_ cates of “multipolarity” have always hoped for, 
but have been powerless to bring about. 

Russia is one of the world’s most resource-rich 
countries. Much of its resource base is located 
between the Urals and the Pacific coast. This huge, 
sparsely populated area shares a long border with 
China, and is considered by Russians to be vulnera- 
ble—unless it is developed, and properly integrated 
both with the rest of the country and into the Asia- 
Pacific region more broadly. The United States has 
a clear interest in Russia’s territorial integrity. If the 
United States encourages cross-Pacific investment 
and exchanges, it can help Russia emerge as a Euro- 
Pacific nation that is confi- | 
dent on both its flanks. This 
would contribute to stability 
in both Eastern Europe and 
Northeast Asia. 

Russia, meanwhile, is res- 
olutely opposed to us “hege- 
mony” and loudly clamors 
for a multipolar world order. But at the same time, 
Moscow is subtly calling on Washington to pro- 
vide “enlightened leadership” in the world. Mos- 
cow's ambition is not to dethrone America. Rather, 
Russia would like to be a member of the board of 
directors,.and for the United States to be a demo- 
cratic (that is, consultation-friendly) CEO. It would 
not be smart for America and its allies to revert 
‘to the days of the Group of Seven and thus invite 
Russia to institute a parallel and competing world 
governance system with China, India, and other 
non-Western countries. It would be smart to open 
the Group of Eight to the Asian powers. With Rus- 
- sia’s help, this could create a platform for a truly 
global form of American leadership in the twenty- 
first century. 

Climate change is one issue certain to test global 
governance and US leadership under the next pres- 
ident. Russia both signed and ratified the Kyoto 
Protocol. As part of Russia’s efforts to gain Euro- 
pean Union approval for accession to the World 
Trade Organization, this was a relatively easy step 
to take: A post-Soviet industrial slump had led to a 
significant drop in carbon dioxide emissions. How- 


ever, as Russia’s economy has picked up, Moscow 





Testing the new leader in the 
Kremlin, cold war-style, would 
be extremely counterproductive. 


has become more aware of the economy-ecology 
trade-off. As Washington prepares to deal with cli- 
mate change more actively, Russia will be more of 
a factor in the global equation. 

Russia’s central concern, in fact, is the global 
order, and this could open broad areas for coopera- 
tion with Washington. Indeed, American foreign 
policy has a good chance of gaining Russia’s sup- 
port if it is aimed at consensus building among the 
major powers, relies on global institutions (nearly 
all of them Us-designed), and treats Moscow with 
respect. The six-party talks on North Korea, the 
Middle East quartet, the operation to defeat the 
Taliban in Afghanistan—all of these are proof that 
Russia is willing to support international initia- 
tives. On the other side of the ledger are NATO’s 
1999 air war in Kosovo, the West’s 2008 recog- 
nition of Kosovo’s declaration.of independence, 
and the war in Iraq. But the actions that did not 
receive Moscow’s support have one thing in com- 

i ‘mon: They were pursued in 
defiance of the UN Security 
Council. 

The Kremlin does want 
to redo the end of the cold 
war, which left Russia a piti- 
ful, helpless giant, a virtual - 
has-been among the major 
powers, and a ward of the West. Russia’s goal, 
however, is to regain status and influence, rather 
than lost territory. Russian leaders want the United 
States to recognize their legitimacy, their status as 
equals among equals at the upper echelon of the 
international order. 


NUKES AND NATO 


Russia wants similar recognition of its secu- 
rity interests, and the next Us administration 
would be wise to respect them. Stung by NATO’s 
(us-led) refusal to ratify an amended form of 
the Conventional Forces in Europe (CFE) Treaty, 
Russia has suspended participation in the origi- 
nal 1990 agreement and threatened to quit the 
CFE altogether. Following through on that threat 
would be bad for European security. In any case, 
America and its allies should ratify the amended 
treaty—as Russia, along with Ukraine, Belarus, 
and Kazakhstan, has already done. In response to 
Western ratification, Moscow might pursue real 
progress toward a political settlement in Moldova, 
where Russian personnel and ammunition stocks 
are located in the separatist Transnistria region. 
Moscow might also intensify negotiations on the . 


+ 


future status of the Georgian regions of Abkhazia 
and South Ossetia. 

The issue of America’s plans to expand its global 
ballistic missile defense system can be resolved as 
part of US-Russian collaboration on European the- 
ater missile defense. However, the United States 
needs to reasstire Russia—at a minimum—that its 


' proposed facilities in Central Europe would not 


materially reduce the deterrence potential of Rus- 
sia’s strategic nuclear forces. Should the United 
States proceed with missile defense. deployments 
without.Russian approval, Washington would need 
to provide full transparency so as not to provoke 
destabilizing counter-deployments.. 

Russia, faced with a plethora of new risks south 
and—potentially—southeast of its borders, has 
indicated that it will not be able to live much lon- 
ger with the terms of the 1987 Intermediate and 
Shorter-Range Nuclear Forces (INF) treaty unless 
the countries possessing such missiles (which the 
United States and Russia have eliminated) join the 
ban. While Washington has joined with Moscow 


. in appealing to these countries—from China to 


Tran—to follow suit, they are unlikely to disarm. In 
these circumstances, rather than letting the treaty 
simply die as another relic of the cold war, it would 
be better to amend it by allowing both the United 
States and Russia limited numbers of non-nuclear 
INF systems. Better still would be to involve China 
in a new arrangement. | 
Meanwhile, strategic arms control requires 
attention. Next year will see the expiration of the 
1991 START 1 treaty, and letting Us and Russian 
nuclear arsenals develop in an unregulated way is a 
bad option. A new agreement is necessary, one that 
will reduce the two countries’ strategic forces still 
further and also open a practical way for China, 
France, and Britain to join a system of multilateral 
nuclear arms control. Clearly, such‘a process would 
be closely tied with two other major issues— 
strategic defenses and weaponization of space. If 
the next US president were to embrace the goal of 
ridding the world of nuclear weapons, Washing- 
ton would have to address a list of concerns from 


- other nations. These nations would include Russia, 


which would likely see nuclear abolition as a way 
of making the world safe for Us conventional mili- 
tary superiority. 

On the issue of NATO enlargement, the next US 
president will need to understand clearly what the 
stakes are. Moscow is adamant that Ukraine's acces- 
sion to the alliance would lead to a fundamental 
change in Russia’s strategic posture, complete with 
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missile retargeting. This is a clear deterrence tactic, 
and should be treated seriously as such. The prob- 
lem for the West, however,.runs deeper than stand- 
ing up to the Kremlin or bowing to it. It is a fact 
that across Europe’s east, NATO is seen as a hedge 
against a resurgent Russia as well as a vehicle for 
Western integration. 

And Ukraine, unlike Poland, Romania, and the 
Baltic states, does not see Russia as a hereditary 
enemy and a recent oppressor. Thus, when the 
issue of joining NATO comes up, Ukraine is likely 
to be. torn. Sharp, political divisions and wide- 
spread instability in Ukraine would suck in out- 
siders, including Russia. A prolonged crisis could 
follow. Unless the next us administration is pre- 
pared to create crises on Russia’s borders that will 
engulf neighboring countries, it would be best for 
the White House to desist from endorsing Kiev’s 
NATO aspirations—at least until solid support 
for NATO membership emerges among Ukrainian 
elites and the Ukrainian public. Whatever. hap- 
pens, Russia’s real line in the sand.is that there be 
no foreign troops or bases in Ukraine, whatever 
their affiliation. 

The case of Georgia is different. The Georgian 
elite is both Western-oriented and enthusiastic 
about NATO. The public is in favor of membership. 
But as long as unresolved conflicts in Abkhazia 
and South Ossetia remain frozen—and as long as 
Georgia regards Russian peacekeepers as an occu- 
pying force—NATO membership for. Georgia would 
be an invitation to open conflict between Russia 
and the West. Such a conflict, for the sake of two 
small enclaves in the Caucasus, is hardly what the 
United States wants. An eventual solution might 
include special status for South Ossetia within 
Georgia, independence for Abkhazia within its 
current ethnic borders, and Georgia’s subsequent 
accession to NATO—coupled with a solemn legal 
commitment by Georgia not to host foreign troops 
or bases. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 

Russia's international behavior has never been 
so conditioned by its economic interests as it has 
been since the downfall of the Soviet Union. It 
may be an exaggeration to claim that Moscow’s 
business is business, but only a slight exag- 
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Kremlin leaders insist they will not pay any 
price for membership in the World Trade Organiza- 
tion, yet it remains an important policy objective. 
Russia’s entry into the organization would serve. US 
interests. But it would also require Washington to 
conter on Russia permanent normal trade relations 
(PNTR) status. In discussions of PNTR, trade and 
economic issues likely would be overwhelmed by 
concerns over the state of democracy and human 
rights in Russia. Unless the Russians learn how to 
manage Washington, and especially the Us Con- 
gress, to achieve the results they want, PNTR status 
could be a long way off. 


Be that as it may, such a delay would not mean- - 


ingfully slow Russia’s economic integration with 
the rest of the world. Russia will achieve a quan- 
tum leap economically when it truly becomes a 
law-governed state, with courts independent of 
the authorities and vested interests. Without a 
functioning rule of law, Russia’s accession to the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development, another important landmark in the 
process of its economic integration, will remain 
out of the question. | 
In the-energy realm,.Russia has been trying to 
maximize its advantages as a major oil and gas 


producer in an ever-tighter market. The objectives ` 


that Russia pursues are essentially commercial, but 
they have strategic implications. Any attempt to 
build European energy security against Russia, the 
continents leading supplier, is preposterous. What 
makes sense is to encourage moré interdependence 
between producers and consumers, more cross- 
investment, more transparency; and more predict- 
ability. The energy relationship is a.link that ties 
the EU to Russia, but it is also a bond: of interests 
that binds Russia to the West. 

Another such bond is being created by Russian 
sovereign wealth funds, which are poised to start 
investing abroad. These types of funds represent a 
major effort by emerging powers—reemerging, in 
Russia’s case—not to seek political domination, 
but to integrate with the rest of the world economi- 
cally. Transparency. and nonpoliticization are indis- 
pensable conditions for the funds’ functioning, and 
normal caution, of course, is in order. But a protec- 
tionist effort to block investments is a particularly 
bad answer to this challenge. 

Russia’s new activity in global financial markets 
comés at a tiñe when the international financial 
system is experiencing severe structural strains, 
and overhauling. it’ is-becoming a necessity. It is 

aes | 


` in the interests of both the United States and the 


international community that Washington again, 
as it did in the 1940s, take the lead in inviting 
other responsible stakeholders to help reform 
international financial institutions. This means not 
only the United States, Europe, and Japan, but also 
Brazil, India, China—and Russia. 


A NEW BEGINNING? 

Fortunately, US-Russian relations are not only 
about state-to-state security issues, or even about 
economic opportunities. Ordinary people from 
both countries have formed a thick web.of con- 
tacts, which has been strengthened by the immi- 
gration into the United States of about 1 million 


_ former Soviets. It is incumbent on the leadership in 


Washington and Moscow, and the business groups 
wishing to contribute to a better environment in 
both countries, to encourage an expansion of these 
ties. Scholarships for students and academics, 
internships at governmental and nongovernmen- 
tal institutions, and other exchanges of various 
kinds would deepen the two countries’ currently 
imperfect understanding of each other and bring 
the societies closer together. 

- When the forty-fourth president of the United 
States reaches for the Russia file, he or she would 
do well to ask this question: Why is it that all recent 
Russian leaders have started out as friends of the 
United States, wishing to be embraced as allies, but 
after a while have become disillusioned and have 
felt bitter about America’s foreign policy? The next 


_ president should order an in-depth review of the 


relationship and detine America’s priorities in deal- 
ing with Russia. By judging Russia on the basis of 
that country’s own experience, rather than grad- 
ing it on the scale, of America’, the next president 
should be able to determine what kind of a partner- 
cum-competitor the United States has in Russia. 
Testing the new leader in the Kremlin, cold war- 
style, would be extremely counterproductive—as 
would be any attempt to play off Medvedev against 
Putin. A better idea would be for the'Us president to 
“do Iran” with Russia, treating the effort as a pilot 
project for a more mature relationship between 
these cold war foes that have yet to become full- 
fledged partners. Moscow and Washington are both 
experiencing changes in leadership. This should be 
treated as a new beginning—one that may arrest, 
at a minimum, the dangerous downward slide that 
the US-Russian relationship has experienced over 
the past few years. ` E 
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The US and Africa: 
Prisoners of a Paradigm? 
GREG MILLS 


en one is in Liberia, getting stuck at 

night on Tower Hill along the Roberts- 

field-to-Monrovia road is not advised. 

The area is dark and dangerous. Yet the rattling 

sound from a nearby generator offers some com- 

fort. The scene indicates, too, how much and how 

quickly things can change for the better, and what 

challenges remain in turning Liberia from a failed 
state into a successful state. | 

Inside a Liberian hut that the small generator 
provides with electricity, the local community con- 
gregates watching television. Globalization is thus 
delivered into the dark Liberian night. The televi- 
sion, however, may also sow the seeds of future 
discontént—by raising expectations about what 
the outside world may promise, and how much 
the government of President Ellen Johnson-Sirleaf 
can deliver. l 

Three thousand miles away, on the Rue de la 
Revolution in the Rwandan capital of Kigali, a 
Chinese contractor in army fatigues, shovel in 
hand, works on the roof of the Chinese Embassy, 
a massive building under construction and under 
expansion. The image highlights not only the rela- 
tionship between China's state and its businesses, 
but also the extent of China’s recent penetration 
of Africa. Indeed, it has taken China to portray 
Africa in a different, more positive light, as a'site 
of opportunity for investors (especially investors 
in commodities), and not just a place character- 
ized by war, pestilence, and hopelessness. 

China’s trade with Africa has increased dramati- 
cally since 2000—trom $11 billion in that year to 
$56 billion in 2006. China is now the continent's 
third-largest trading partner, and aims to establish 
$100 billion of annual trade with Africa by 2010. 


GREG MILLS heads the Johannesburg-based Brenthurst Foun- 
dation. During 2008 he is serving as an adviser to the presi- 
dent of Rwanda. 
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Chinese traders have also brought the benefit of 
cheap and durable goods to African consumers. 
Yet Chinese investors, because of their different 
governance standards and practices, pose a stra- 
tegic threat to Western norms and interests—and 
this threat is growing. More than 800 state-owned 
Chinese enterprises are now active on the conti- 
nent. Chinese firms have invested more than $6 
billion in 900 African projects, notably in the oil 
sector. Indeed, Angola'is now China’s largest sup- 
plier of oil. | 

The United States, meanwhile, is still Africa’s 
largest trading partner. Yet anti- American senti- 
ment on the continent remains rife. In the months 
leading to the US-led invasion of Iraq, here is what 
various South African politicians had to say about 
the United States: 

Former President Nelson Mandela, at an Afri- 
can National Congress (ANC) event in December 
2002, said that America’s approach to Iraq was 
arrogant and showed an alarming indifference to 
the United Nations. He argued that global peace 
could be achieved only if all nations, including the 
most powerful, adhered to the world body’s found- 
ing principles. He later accused the United States 
of being racist and of having “a president who can’t 
think properly.” He said George W. Bush wanted to 


plunge the world into a “holocaust.” 


In January 2003, Thabo Mbeki, South Africa’s 
current president, lambasted those who threatened 
Iraq with war but did nothing about Israel’s nuclear 
weapons. “The matter,” he said, “has nothing to do 
with principle. . . . It turns solely on the question 
of power.” l 

In February 2003, Kgalema Motlanthe, then the 
ANC’s secretary general and now its deputy presi- 
dent, told about 4,000 antiwar demonstrators out- 
side the US Embassy in Pretoria that South Africa, 
with its rich mineral resources, could be the next 
target of US unilateralism. He was echoing Decem- 
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ber 2002 statements by Manto Tshabalala-Msimang, 
the health minister, who had said—in response to 
suggestions from a British newspaper that funding 
for antiretroviral drugs could come from money 
earmarked for submarines—that South Africa 
needed to deter aggressors. “Look at what Bush is 
doing,” she had said. “He could invade.” 

These three vignettes—from Liberia, Rwanda, 
and South Africa—exemplify the kinds of foreign 
policy dilemmas that the next Us administration 
will face in Africa. The question of how best to 
assist fragile states trying to promote development 
while managing volatile expectations; the rise of 
China’s involvement on the continent; and Afri- 
cans’ persistent fears of Western domination: All 
these are parts of the political and policy jigsaw 
puzzle that next year will confront America’s newly 
inaugurated president. 


FRESH FOCUS ON THE CONTINENT 

Africa and the United States share many inter- 
ests, and an increasing amount is at stake between 
them. Although political rhetoric in key African 
states has been consistently hostile toward Amer- 
ica, and more so during the Bush years, the Bush 
administration arguably has been the most gener- 
ous ever in Washington, in terms of policy toward, 
trade with, and aid to Africa. On the diplomatic 
front, Bush has devoted more time to Africa than 
any of his predecessors, having made two trips to 
the continent during his presidency (in July 2003 
and February 2008). 

This fresh us focus on Africa as an area of for- 
eign policy interest has been fueled, in part, by 
America’s growing energy needs. An estimated 25 
percent of Us oil imports will come from Africa by 
2015, up from 15 percent today. But US engage- 
ment in Africa has also been driven by Washing- 
ton’s “war on terror,” China’s growing role on the 
continent, Africa’s nascent economic emergence, 
and US concerns about the need for development 
as a precursor to stability. Africa now merits a US 
military command of its own (AFRICOM, which 
was created in 2007), whereas previously it was 
split among three commands (CENTCOM, EUCOM, 
and PACOM). Incidentally, some African govern- 
ments take this as a sign of sinister US inten- 
tions—though other countries have maneuvered 
to host the us bases that are likely to be an even- 
tual part of the scheme. 

The United States must be a key partner if 
Africa is to succeed in its ambitious development 
goals. American support for these goals is apparent 


in US programs such as a $15 billion AIDS initia- 
tive promoted by President Bush; the Millennium 
Challenge Account, a fund launched in 2004 that 
provides aid conditioned on improved governance; 
and the African Growth and Opportunity Act 
(AGOA), a measure, now in its third iteration, that 
offers trade benefits to eligible countries. 

As with most aid initiatives, it is difficult to 
measure the impact of the AIDS effort and the Mil- 
lennium Challenge Account apart from their suc- 
cess in identifying worthy recipients and allocating 
funds to them. Their impact in actually improving 
the lives of Africans depends on African govern- 
ments’ commitment to making good on promised 
governance improvements that got them funding 
in the first place. Still, their potential to make a dif- 
ference is enormous. 

As for AGOA, since its inception in 2000 it has 
helped to increase two-way trade between the 
United States and sub-Saharan Africa by over 140 
percent. In 2006, total US exports to sub-Saharan 
Africa rose to $12.1 billion, and imports hit $59.2 
billion. US imports from countries covered under 
AGOA totaled $44.2 billion in 2006, up 16 percent 
from 2005 (with much of the increase accounted 
for by oil). Non-oil trade with AGOA countries 
increased by 7 percent, to $3.2 billion. 

The impact of AGOA cannot be measured by the 
flow of dollars and cents alone. In tiny Lesotho, 
which is completely surrounded by South Africa 
and has until now been dependent on the fortunes 
of that country’s economy, AGOA has helped create 
some 50,000 jobs. Apparel factories today domi- 
nate the outskirts of Maseru, the capital. | 

Even more remarkably, Us corporations have 
been the largest investors in South Africa since 
1994, having staked more than $2.5 billion there. 
During the 1990s, Us trade with South Africa grew 
by more than $2 billion; between 2000 and 2007 
it increased from $6 billion to $13 billion. South 
Africa’s economy accounts for 45 percent of total 
economic activity in sub-Saharan Africa. 

Given South Africa’s exemplary record of politi- 
cal reconciliation and stability, it is unsurprising 
that the country was cited in a September 2002 us 
document called National Security Strategy as one 
of four pivotal African states (the others being Ethi- 
opia, Nigeria, and Kenya) with which Washington 
would work in the “war against terror.” But three 
of the four countries have since suffered through 
electoral dramas, and South Africa’s president faces 
a party-centered challenge to his leadership. These 
facts are an indication of the diplomatic difficulties 


inherent in America’s search for strategic alliances 
in Africa. 


DEMOCRATIC UPS AND DOWNS 

Africa has made much progress since The Econo- 
mist portrayed it as the “hopeless continent” at the 
start of this decade. The number of major wars in 
Africa fell from a peak of 12 in 1990 to 4 in 2005. 
Economic growth has averaged over 5 percent in 
sub-Saharan Africa since 2004, compared to just 
1.7 percent during the 1980s and 2.8 percent in 
the following decade. Higher commodity prices, 
a peace dividend, and improved governance have 
buoyed African economies. 

Yet the recent catastrophe in Kenya, where 
disputed December 2007 elections triggered the 
country’s worst crisis since independence, raises 
questions that go to the heart of Africa’s devel- 
opment challenge. Kenya, Nigeria, the Demo- 
cratic Republic of Congo (DRC), and South Africa 
together account for more than one-third of sub- 
Saharan Africa’s 750 million people and over half 
of its combined economic 
activity. These countries were 
‘regarded not only as encour- 
aging examples of political 
reform and economic prog- 
ress but also as states with the 
potential to transform their 
respective regions, and in so doing drive the conti- 


` nent forward. The fact that recent elections in each 


nation have not gone quite according to plan has 
cast doubt on the countries’ paths, their impact 
on their regions, and the role that external actors 
might play.in ensuring stability. | 

In October 2006, enormously: expensive first- 
time elections in the DRC produced a victory for 
President Joseph Kabila, who already held office on 
an unelected basis. This was followed by months 
of instability that have culminated in fierce fight- 
ing in the country’s east. In Nigeria, the election 
of President Umaru Yar’Adua in April 2007 was 
flawed, as the government itself has conceded. In 
South Africa, Jacob Zuma’s selection in December 
2007 as leader of the ANC over President Mbeki 
has raised concerns about the future stability of 
Africa’s model state. And problems with Kenya’s 
December election resulted in violence of unprec- 
edented fury. A country once known as a favorite 
surf-and-safari destination became just another 
African nation teetering on the brink of disaster— 
at least in the minds of those who believe in the 
caricature of the “hopeless continent.” 


It has taken China to portray 
Africa as a site of opportunity. 
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These countries are very different, ranging from 
Africa’s largest economy (South Africa) to its larg- 
est failed state (Congo), and from a key ally in the 
Wests war on terror (Kenya) to a country with 
volatile sectarian fault lines (Nigeria). But out of | 
these four disparate countries and their democratic 
experiences, we can discern five common lessons 
that the next US administration will need to meee 
in devising its Africa policies. . 

First, tribalism and sectarianism still matter. In 
Kenya, the race was between Mwai Kibaki, a mem- 
ber of the Kikuyu tribe, the largest in Kenya, and 
Raila Odinga, a Luo. Ethnic battle lines were drawn 
nationwide, and widespread vote rigging occurred 
according to these differences. In Congo, President 
Kabila, staring at electoral defeat in a presidential 
runoff, decided to bolster his support through deals 
with some of the more extreme but powerful ele- 
ments in Congolese politics. His moves threatened 
the Tutsis and other minority tribes in areas where 
Tutsi general Laurent Nkunda has sought to pro- 
tect his people against the remnants of the forces 
responsible for the 1994 
Rwanda genocide. The result 
was intensified violence. 

Nigerian politics remains 
divided between the oil-rich, 
largely Christian south and 
the populous, Islamic north 
from which the president draws much of his sup- 
port (and where Islamic law has been imposed in 
several states). In the South African contest, too, an 
ethnic dimension was certainly at work. The popu- 
list Zuma did not triumph over the comparatively 
erudite Mbeki merely because of his populism; as a 
Zulu, he apparently gained from anti-Xhosa senti- 
ment as well. . 

Second, corruption and incompetent man- 
agement remain pervasive. When Kibaki came 
to power in 2002 he was regarded not primarily 
as a Kikuyu but-as a reformer leading a coali- 
tion that promised clean government. Barely 
a year later, the man Kibaki had appointed to 
fight graft, John Githongo, fled to London after 
receiving death threats. The president and his 
cabinet, far from tackling sleaze, allegedly initi- 
ated new corrupt practices. 

Corruption and patronage run deep in Aa 
indeed, they make the system work to a degree (if 
only for the benefit of the privileged). Although 
Africa’s vibrant media generally do an excellent 
job of highlighting malfeasance, they tend to 
focus the blame on a few individuals rather than 
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the overall system of governance. International 
donors, meanwhile, have seldom used aid as a 
lever in the fight against corruption. In Kenya, 
truth be told, they never had the stomach for a 
fight. They did not believe it was in their ultimate 
interest to force a showdown with. the barons of 
corruption. They did not want to upset what they 
saw as a regional “island of stability” and an ally 
in the “war on terror”—a place from which the 
UN, as well as hundreds of nongovernmental orga- 
nizations, operates. 

Third, unemployment is the critical destabilizer. 
To see the crises in these four countries only in 
. terms of tribalism and corruption is to miss a vital 
element. Today, some four decades after indepen- 
dence, more than half of Kenyans, for example, 
subsist on a couple of dollars a day. Fewer than 10 
percent of the 400,000 young Kenyans who leave 
school each year will find jobs. The picture is even 
worse in Nigeria and the DRC—so bad, in fact, that 
statistics are not available. And nearly a decade 
and a half after the advent of democracy in South 
Africa, a continuing unemployment rate of around 
30 percent, along with the slow delivery of basic 
services, is one important reason why Zuma has 
ascended to the presidency of his party. 


GROWTH IS NOT ENOUGH 

Fourth, growth is imperative, but it is not 
enough. All four countries in question have 
recently experienced unprecedented economic 
growth—over 5.percent annually—largely because 
of high commodity prices and better macroeco- 
nomic management. But despite all the growth, the 
gap between the haves and the have-nots is wid- 
ening. This partly explains the ANC election result 
and why the slums of Nairobi, for example, were 
so overwhelmingly in favor of Odinga. 

For those frustrated by the economy and at the 
polls, there is little to lose in taking discontent 
and fury to the streets. The key challenge for all 
of Africa remains to find a way to create.jobs— 


especially since the rise of Asia, and Africa’s relative’ 
lack of labor competitiveness, make it unrealistic to 


count on growth led by.exports in manufacturing. 
Finally, democracy is not an event. A difficult 
election does not mean that progress and reform 
have to end. Democracy in Africa today is a far cry 
from the days when electioris were single-party cha- 
rades, if they were held at all. But politicians must 
not regard democracy and consensus building as 
activities that only need to be carried out on occa- 
sional, internationally scrutinized election days. 


Whether a winner-scoops-all, executive-centric 
presidential system is best suited to Africa’s politi- 
cal needs, or whether it encourages extreme elec- 
toral behavior in order to stay in power, is a moot 
question. In Kenya, as elsewhere, it has led to vote- 
rigging and then violence. But the system is like 
this in many African states because the presidents 
prefer that power be centered in their office, and 
that the legislative branch be kept marginalized 
and weak. 

Outside r EN like Africans themselves, 
often view the continent in uniform, almost linear 
terms, trafficking in concepts such as renaissance, 
recovery, decline, and failure. The reality is that sub- 
Saharan Africa is very complex, and progress on the 
continent is vulnerable to continuous setbacks—as 
the recent events in key states remind us. 


A FRUSTRATING. RECORD 

South Africa aside, the countries discussed here 
highlight external actors’ poor records in expos- 
ing graft and inducing better governance. Such 
goals are often sacrificed to the apparent greater 
good of regime stability and maintaining donor- 
government relationships. But the best approach 
that the next US administration could take would 
be to remain honest in its deliberations about (and 
with) these countries, a not attempt to pick and 
back winners. i 

Such an approach is not easy. Often, external 
actors are torn between trying to do the right thing 
in Africa and reacting to humanitarian emergen- 
cies despite the politics that often spurs them. Nor 
does it help that—despite the close ties-in trade, 
investment, and aid between Africa and the United 
States—the rhetoric surrounding Us-African rela- 
tionships is often tense. For example, Bush has 
in the past deferred to South Africa’s Mbeki as‘a 
“point man” on Zimbabwe; yet Zuma, as the newly 
elected head of the ANC, said this year that Us and 
European interference was hindering efforts to 
reconcile Zimbabwean President Robert Mugabe's 
government with that country’s .opposition. 

“The- [Americans] and Europeans tell us what 
we need to do and tell Mugabe [what to do],” 
Zuma told reporters at the World Economic 
Forum’s annual summit at Davos in January 2008. 
“That undermines our efforts,” he said, adding 
that the Western approach contained “an element 
of racism.” 

In August 2007, South African Defense Minis- 
ter Mosiuoa Lekota—apparently reflecting many 
African governments’ suspicion that the real pur- 


pose of AFRICOM is to facilitate the war on terror— 
declared that the us military should stay out of 
Africa. “The AFRICOM initiative has raised a lot 
of interest and a lot of attention,” Lekota said, 
“because at some point there is a certain sense that 
Africa has to avoid the presies of foreign forces 
on its soil.” 

Such remarks seem to be based on latent suspi- 
cions-that the United States harbors imperialistic 
intentions. These undercurrents have been aggra- 
. vated by the Iraq War—against which most Afri- 
can countries voted silently by declining to provide 
assistance to the United States. Some, such as South 
Africa, raised rhetorical tensions to new heights on 
the subject of the war. And now many prominent 
people, ranging from moderates to African radicals 
(including Mugabe), believe that China offers the 
continent an alternative to development led and 
financed by the West. As 
Senegals president, Abdou- - 
-laye Wade, put it in Janu- 
ary 2008: 


If opening up more free 
markets is a goal that the 
West prizes—and extols as 
a path to progress—why is : 
Europe fretting about China's growing economic 
role in Africa? The expansion of free markets has 
indeed been a boon to Africa. But as I tell my 

' friends in the West, China is doing a much bet- 
ter job than Western capitalists of responding to 

-market demands in Africa. The -battle for influ- 
ence in the world between the West and China is . 
not Africa’s problem. .: . China’s approach to our - 
needs is simply better adapted than the slow and 

‘sometimes patronizing post-colonial approach 
of European investors, donor organizations, and 
nongovernmental organizations. In fact, the Chi- 
nese model for stimulating rapid economic devel- . 
opment has much to teach Africa. 


The continuous bashing of the West, and of the 
United States in particular, along with African vot- 


ing patterns in the UN, probably does more to tar- ` 


nish the image of African countries than to upset 
Washington. But it may have a cost to African gov- 
ernments in discouraging Washington from act- 
ing in concert with African states in multilateral 


contexts such as the UN, the World Trade Organi- — 


zation, and elsewhere. And the failure to act multi- 
laterally is the very stick with which Africans and 
others regularly beat Washington. 


Thé Bush administration arguably 

has been the most generous ever 

in Washington, in terms of policy 
toward, trade with, and aid to Africa. 
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While the tone of Us international engagement 
might change with a new administration-in 2009, 
the content of America’s foreign policy is unlikely 
to change very much. (Indeed, there should be 
concern in Africa that a Democratic administra- 
tion might prove less favorable'to African inter- - 
ests, given that party’s parochial voting base and 
more isolationist trade: policy.) To this extent, 
both ‘Africa and the United States could remain, 
at great cost, prisoners of a paradigm of interna- 
tional engagement. 

Under Bush, Washington’s onae to pro- 
vocative African rhetoric has generally been to 
give politicians a free pass. The United States has, | 
bigger dogs in other fights elsewhere, notably the 
Middle Fast and South Asia. But- the Bush admin- 
istration’s response to African crises has, AFRICOM 
apart, been mainly disconnected, lackluster, -and 
lacking in tools, priorities, 
and a clear strategy. For 
example, Washington’s 
approach to the economic, 
social, and political crisis 
in Zimbabwe—the United 
States has taken its lead 
from Pretoria despite the 

latter’s obvious partiality 
toward: Mugabe’s regime—has been disengaged 
at best. Such‘an approach is unlikely to win the 


US administration friends and respect among 


Africans. Nor will it ultimately help Washing- 
ton in its pursuit of African stability, eae 
and prosperity. 


TOWARD A NEW PARADIGM: 

The vignettes at the start of this article high- 
light the need far the United States to define its 
interests in Africa around three key issues: the 
importance of well-considered peace-building and 
economic development strategies, particularly 
in post-conflict situations; the need to integrate | 
Africa with global markets in a way that encour- 
ages openness and better governance; and the 
need to defuse some of the politically conflicted 
(and consistently hypocritical) views of Africans 
toward the United States, 

A new paradigm of American engagement with 
Africa will not depend on providing more—nor on 
providing less—of the tried-and-true mix of aid,. 
trade preferences, and military assistance that has 
been extended in the past. Much more can be done 
with resources than simply assisting Africa in deal- 
ing with crises. 
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The next US administration needs to set clear 
priorities that reflect the intersection of American 
and African interests. The strategic goal should 
be twofold: first, to help African markets become 
global economic players and stable domestic sys- 
tems—ensuring that African countries grow their 
way to development; and second, in so doing, 
to strengthen multilateral institutions and coop- 
eration, not only for the purpose of managing 
African crises but also.to encourage further eco- 
nomic growth. | : 

At the international level, a new American 
approach would demand greater formal inclusive- 
ness. This could include, as part of a reorganization 
of the UN Security Council, offering Africa some 
sort of permanent presence on the council. The 
main purpose of this would be not to appease the 
national egos of nascent powers, but to make such 
nations part of the regime of collective responsi- 
bility—thereby reducing the incentive to engage 


in reckless, feckless behavior. The same principle , 


applies at the regional level. After all, locals gener- 


ally know better, so let them lead—this gives them - 


a stake in stability. In any case, without regional 
support, there is no way a political solution can 
stick (just think of Zimbabwe). 

At the level of African states themselves, 
there needs to be a new approach by Washing- 
ton and others toward (re)building states. The 
focus should be on local empowerment, helping 
to establish local actors, moving quickly, learn- 
ing quickly, delivering security, reinvigorating 
traditional economic sectors and growth driv- 
ers, and—more than anything—creating jobs. 
The international community has struggled. to 
establish such virtuous cycles most of the time, 
which helps to explain why more than half of 
post-conflict countries slide back to war within 
five years. The battle to provide electricity, from 
Liberia’s Tower Hill to Sierra Leone’s Freetown, 
is testament to the difficulty of peace building 


and the inadequacy of international systems in 
this regard. 


PRESSING THE LEVERS 

What are the levers that a new US administra- 
tion could employ to ensure greater focus on 
such issues, as well as greater inclusiveness? 
Aid is one such lever. But it is an imperfect tool, 
given the limits of using humanitarian assistance 
as a stick against many regimes receiving it rom 
Sudan to Zimbabwe). 

Support for free trade is another lever. of all 
of the incentives that the United States has at its 
disposal, support for free trade is, politically and 
economically, perhaps the most powerful. Not all 
African countries will be affected equally by free 
trade, nor will they all be affected positively, but 
the overall impact will be very beneficial for Afri- 
can economies. Washington, together with liber- 
als in Europe and further.afield, should employ 
this tool against isolationists on behalf of 750 
million Africans. 

Another critically important lever has been 
consistently absent during presidential safaris 
to Africa. These trips are more theater than real- 


. ity, the aim being to present the United States 


in a positive light through carefully scripted 
announcements of aid projects. They fail to 
address one of Africa’s most serious deficits: 
global business investment. 

Africa’s problem is marginalization and lack 
of competitiveness. Addressing this problem will 
require more globalization, not less. So when the . 
next US president roars into town, Africans should 
say: Sir.or madam, please pack your plane not just 
with the White House press corps but with busi- 
nesspeople who come to strike deals. And let these 
deals—not new aid initiatives—be the centerpiece 
of your speeches. Africa needs more investment 
and economic growth. It needs less theater and, 
certainly, no more pity. 7 E 
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Europe’s Enduring Anti-Americanism 
MICHAEL COX _ 


he litany of transatlantic fallings-out since crisis of 2003 in reaction to the Us-led interven- 
r the beginning of the twenty-first century tion in Iraq, but rather because anti-Americanism 
has been narrated enough times over the has embedded itself in a very profound way in 
past few years to require little in the way of repeti- Europe's foreign policy discourse. There is today 
tion here. Different reasons have been suggested a tendency among large swathes of Europeans to 
for the divide; Robert Kagan in 2002 asserted that view the United States, US policies, or US power 
its sources lay deep in the wellsprings of Euro- in an increasingly negative light. This fact, more 
pean and American roles in the wider interna- than any changes about to take place in the White 
tional system. But this analysis ignored simple House, will shape the transatlantic relationship for 
facts: presidential politics and the change. in the years to come. 
US administration after 2000. There is little doubt The future, in my view, looks anything but 
that the arrival of George W. Bush altered the mood bright. Anti-Americanism has taken root in Europe; 
music in Europe and, following a brief interlude in - consequently, some seriously testing times still lie 
the wake of 9-11, the very relationship itself. ahead for the alliance after Bush leaves office. 


Of course, what some saw then—and still see 


now—as the “new” transatlantic crisis has to be set WHAT IS THE PROBLEM? 


in context. There were many such spats during the European anti-Americanism contains several dif- 
cold war and even more during the 1990s. Still, it ferent features, including the discussion of America 
is difficult to ignore the obvious: The Bush admin- in terms of crude stereotypes; the casual attribu- 
istration’s coming to power and the subsequent tion of malign intent and implausible (sometimes 
deluge of policy controversies—the Kyoto Proto- conspiratorial) omnipotence to the US government; 
col, the war on terror, Iraq, etc—have provoked in and the desire to narrow one’s own society's con- 
Europe a steep decline in regard for US policies and tact with corrupting American influence. Analysts 
for the American nation itself. differ as to whether anti-Americanism in Europe is 

Considerable attention has been paid to the pros- best conceived as a response to particular policies 
pects for change, repair, or even recovery in the offi- or as a sort of emotional reaction that has its basis 
cial transatlantic relationship. Indeed, during Bush's not in reason but in passions. The difference is sig- 
second term the debate about the relationship has nificant, of course, because if anti-Americanism is 
been decidedly upbeat, at least at the elite level. The diagnosed simply as the unavoidable by-product 
prospect of Bush’s departure from the political scene of resentment against American power in all its 
has significantly-reinforced this hopefulness. forms, or even as a psychological predisposition 

The optimism, however, is premature. This is so against all things American, then this removes 
not because relations have not improved since the from the table any consideration of reorienting US 

- policy in order to ease the problem. 

MICHAEL COX is a professor of international relations at the In one of the better known past works on 
London School of Economics and chair of the European Con- the subject, Paul Hollander in 1992 leaned toward 
sortium for Political Research. His most recent publications the diagnosis of irrationality, presenting anti- 
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of distaste, aversion, or inténse hostility, the roots 
of which may be found in matters unrelated to the 
material qualities or attributes of American society 
or the foreign policies of the United States.” 

In a vigorous counterattack on America’s critics 
in Europe, Hollander attributed flourishing anti- 
Americanism to jealous resentment of US wealth 
and cultural presence, the emboldening effect on 


foreigners of anti-American criticism from within. 


America itself, and the low-cost nature of throw- 
ing barbs at an America lacking the political will 
to do anything serious in response. Encouraged by 
these structural factors, certain standard intellec- 
tual postures within Europe and elsewhere, such 
as nationalism, fear of modernity, and defense of 
tradition, could spiral into a self-sustaining “irra- 
tional dynamic” that attempts to explain away the 
woes of people’s lives by reference to the malign 
influence of a powerful outsider. 

Hollander’s analysis—which leaves little room 
for optimism, whoever becomes the next US pres- 
ident—has been challenged by another school of 
thought. It insists that the problem is less rooted 
in deep structures of antipathy but is rather a rea- 
soned opposition to America’s conduct in interna- 
tional affairs. If it is Washington's policy choices 
that determine the level of anti-American senti- 
ment, then it follows that a change in US behavior 
might reduce it. 


VARIETIES OF DISDAIN 


It is not necessary, however, to pose a dichot- 
omous choice that classifies anti-Americanism 
as either an irrational prejudice or a rational 
reaction to US policy. In different situations anti- 
Americanism may be one or the other or a vexing 
blend of both. Europe, after all, has a plentiful 
share of citizens who loathe the United States 
based on nothing more than emotional impulse. 
On the other hand, it is possible to think one- 
self into a'position of the most thoroughgoing 
anti-Americanism while remaining quite rational. 
Such a position encompasses objections to par- 
ticular policies, for example the invasion of Iraq, 
but moves from the particular to argue that such 
policies are merely the external manifestation of 
forces lying at the root of American society. 

To different critics, different forces may be iden- 
tified. One of the more frequently cited is a pow- 
erful sense of uncritical American nationalism, 
typically expressed in declarations that the United 
States is “the greatest country in the world,” and 
has thereby every right to promote its superior val- 


ues abroad. In any case, the essential intellectual 
structure of the critique remains the same: that 
one cannot realistically expect a US government to 
change its “bad” policies, because they stem from a 
social system that produces such policies. 

Thus one can argue, logically, both that Bush’s 
foreign policy is an abomination, and further 
that it is the typical, perhaps inevitable, product 
of a society that operates on the core cultural and 
political principles of the United States. With the 
use of this argument, one distinction often used to 
separate “reasonable” critics from irrational anti- 
Americans—that of judging whether the critic is 
attacking merely policies or lashing out at Ameri- 
can society as a cultural whole—collapses, since 
policy is taken to be the symptom of a fundamen- 
tally flawed society. 

Such a position is strikingly hard-line, subscrib- 
ers who leap to mind being either full-blooded 
anti-capitalists of the old school or stern reli- 
gious intellectuals, or even Americans themselves. 
Indeed, some of the more influential sources of 
anti-Americanism in Europe have actually come 
from within the United States. Consider the 
extraordinarily popular work of Noam Chomsky, 
whose unified field theory of international rela- 
tions is that most problems in the world today can 
be explained by reference to the very structure of 
America. Despite its rationality, there can be little 
doubt that such thinking is “anti-American,” in 
that it condemns precisely what it identifies as the 
defining features of American society. 

In the middle ground is the largest and slipperi- 
est category of all: those who mingle reason and 
hostility, maintaining proclaimed liberal fairness 
in their political thinking while nevertheless per- 
sistently contriving to end up on the side of the 
anti-Americans. Such critics, based on an instinc- 
tive, emotionally founded tendency to believe that 
America is invariably in the wrong (the nonrational 
basis of their thought), then sift through the facts 
and arguments of the field to find some combina- 
tion that supports their desired conclusion: namely 
that America is at fault. Reasoned arguments in 
this way are grafted, patchwork, onto a base of pre- 
existing ill will. : 

As American policy changes, such critics must 
then change the facts and arguments to which they 
look in order to explain why America, despite the 
new circumstances, is still in the wrong. The pro- 
cess continues indefinitely, with no prospect of 
resolution; for the position of the critic is deter- 
mined not by the failure of America to do that of 


which he or she approves; but rather by a default 
by the critic into opposition to whatever America 
. happens to be doing at the moment. 


Though more moderate than the harder-line 


anti-Americanism outlined above, this position 
is the less-intellectually sustainable. The rational 
anti-American can fall back on a coherent blue- 
print of-die-hard ideology to explain his or her 
position. The more butterfly-like critic, alighting 
here or there on the shifting sands of opportunis- 
tic critique, has no such option. Though possessed 


of rational subcomponents, for example, a list of . 


arguments why the Iraq War is a poor idea, the 
conclusions-to-facts nature of many critics’ reason- 
ing undermines their claim to rationality and sets 
up multiple future inconsistencies. 

Let me be clear: There is a genuine difference 
between criticizing American policy and being anti- 
American. The difference, however, lies not in the 
distinction between rea- 
son and prejudice. Rather, 
it lies in the distinctions 
among four different kinds 
of criticism. The first kind 
of criticism disapproves 
of policies of the United 
States, while hopefully 
sharing its basic principles 
and holding to a consistent position, thus obliging 
support for America if and when it acts in line with 
one’s views. This is rational fairness toward America. 
The second kind perceives evil so deeply imbedded 
in US society that it simply can do no right. This is 
rational anti-Americanism. Third, an underlying 
- emotional prejudice against America may lead one 
to reason backwards—from conclusions to facts 
and arguments—with the sole goal of condemn- 
ing the United States, consistency and coherence 
be damned. This is semi-rational/inconsistent anti- 
Americanism. Finally, one may simply utter abuse 
aimed at America, without pretense to reason or 
argument. This is nonrational anti-Americanism. 

Unlike the nonrational anti-Americanism, 
which is the habit of the casual, unthinking Amer- 
icanophobe, and the rational anti-Americanism, 
which is the preserve of the ideological zealot, the 
semi-rational/inconsistent form of anti-American- 
ism is the version most frequently encountered 
in Europe. 


THE HOPE OF A COMMON THREAT 
With the “global war on terror” and the procla- 
mation of a transformational strategy in the Middle 





The next US administration will have’ 
to devote more energy to shoring up 
support from Europe, which in the 
past it might have taken for granted. 
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East, Bush’s presidency painted a grand new can- 


vas of international affairs to replace the fading 
paradigm of the cold war. The reactions of Euro- 
peans to: the new American grand strategy have 
been broadly consistent with their former cold war 
instincts. The left, for example, combines an ideo- 
logical rejection of the us political and economic 
model (or at least their European caricature of 


~~ it) with complaints, implicit or explicit, that the 


United States itself is acting in significant part as 
the cause of the world’s defining problems (extrem- 
ism and terrorism), or at the very rae is serving to 
exacerbate them. 

One might ask whether the threats posed by 
today’s world—+terrorism, extremism, weapons 
proliferation—might not serve as the same sort 
of external threat that the Soviet Union once did, 
promoting cooperation on the basis of passably 
common values and interests. One might have 
hoped this would hap- 
pen. Again, however, the 
evidence points to less 
optimistic conclusions. 

Europeans and Amer- 
icans, in terms of values 
and interests, may well 
be as close as two sepa- 
rate continents can have 
any reasonable expectation of finding themselves. 
Nevertheless, it seems that without a pressing rea- 
son for Europeans to doubt their basic security, the 
war on terror (or any other issue) will not provide 
the basis for the sort of self-denying coordination 
of policy to which the latter half-of the twentieth 
century made us accustomed. 

This means that the instincts of “anti-American- 
ism lite’—to talk in stereotypes, ascribe sinister 
global omnipotence to America, and seek defense 
against guilt by association by minimizing ties— 
will likely continue be a major part of public dis- 
course in European societies, no matter the next 
occupant of the White House. 


VISIONS OF THINGS TO COME 

What are the political consequences of the 
resurgence of anti-American attitudes in Europe? 
The first is an effect on the tone, not just of pub- 
lic discourse but of political leadership. European 
politicians increasingly are forced to operate in an 
environment where anti-American positions are 
regarded as statements of commonsense wisdom, 
while-statements of support for the US government 
are subject to prolonged, hostile analysis. There 
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are, as a result, more straightforward political | 


rewards to be reaped from pronouncements, and 
even off-the-cuff remarks, deriding American posi- 
tions than from any effort to justify collaboration. 
This means that, without some realignment of pub- 
lic attitudes, policy in most European states will 
probably remain tilted over time toward reflexive 
suspicion of the United States and a predisposition 
to be critical of Us policies whatever they may be. : 

To be sure, there are leaders from time to time, 
such as Tony Blair of Britain and Nicolas Sarkozy of 
France, who are capable of resisting such a trend in 
the popular sentiment of their nations and are dis- 
posed to do so. It would seem foolhardy, however, 
to predict that a general movement of public feel- 
ing in democracies will not tend to dictate a drift 
in the thinking of elected eS toward at 
least compatible positions. 

Public anti-Americanism makes it more difficult 
for European leaders to sustain a pro-American 
stance, or to support 
policies that are asso- 
ciated in the public 
mind with the United 
States, even if the lead- 
ers themselves might 
by their own instincts 
be disposed to favor 
such policies. In short, the political price of visible 
pro-Americanism has risen substantially, with pre- 
dictable effects for the number of political actors 
willing to buy the product. The next us president 
will have to deal with the consequences. 

Second, if domestic political conditions make it 
more difficult for pro-American politicians, or at 
least pro-American policy positions, to succeed in 
Europe, then there will also be an effect on align- 
ment within the broader international commu- 
nity. The world has been accustomed to seeing the 
United States and leading European nations col- 
laborate closely on the serious issues of interna- 
tional affairs, often to the extent of viewing them 
as a cohesive Western bloc. It seems unlikely that 
continuing anti-American sentiment in Europe 
could produce such an extreme effect as to drive 
Europe into the arms of any other partner in oppo- 
sition to America. But it is plausible that the next 
US administration will have to devote more energy 
to shoring up support from Europe, which in the 
past it might have taken for granted. 

Third, the drift toward resistance against follow- 
ing the “American course” may be accompanied by 
another political consequence: a certain forgetful- 





The culture of intellectual hostility 
toward US foreign policy will make 
fighting the “war on terror” more difficult. 





ness regarding the degree to which European and 
US interests and values still coincide. Much has 
been written concerning the differences between 
Europe and the United States—America is a less 
statist, more individualistic, and more religious 
society than European nations can claim for them- 
selves. Nevertheless, there are rudimentary prin- 
ciples to which both America and Europe adhere 
with a steadiness that cannot be found so readily 
in other places. 


WEAKENING THE WEST 


Cold war or no, such values—and the interest 
in trade and access to resources to which they are 
coupled—still have enemies in the world. For all 
their disagreements over the war on terror and the 
invasion of Iraq, Americans and Europeans have 
far more uniting them with one another than with 
the proclaimers of Islamist jihad, vicious pseudo- 
nationalist autocrats such as the late Saddam Hus- 
sein, or Stalinist relics 
like North Korea’s Kim 
Jong-Il. Even more 
acceptable prospec- 
tive partners such as 
China or Russia seem 
on due analysis to be 
many moons away 
from having the basis of commonality with either 
side required to supplant the transatlantic bond. 

Their periodic gestures of spectacular lethal 
nihilism notwithstanding, it still seems highly 
unlikely that the enemies of the Western social 
model have the ability to destroy it, though they 
can certainly visit harm on its citizens. Even so, 
the throwing of rhetorical stones and the inculca- 
tion of a self-conscious “values gap” between the 
two continents that provide the supporting pillars 
of the West cannot but weaken the West. 

As suggested above, it seems plausible that 
a more pressingly existential sense of threat to 
Europe would more likely reinvigorate than 
destroy the Euro-American partnership. For now, 
however, in as much as European and American 
solidarity tends to protect common interests and 
values, European anti-Americanism (as well as its 
reciprocal counterpart in American sentiment) 
threatens to take eyes off the ball when it comes to 
pursuing what should be both sides’ highest pri- 
ority: the uncompromising defense of their shared 
way of life. This possibility has to concern the next 
American president, of whichever party, as much 
as it offers hope to the enemies of the West. 


Fourth, there is a very real risk that anti- 
Americanism in mainstream political discourse 
may give comfort to antidemocratic forces 
within European societies. There will always be 
in Europe a certain amount of extremism, par- 


ticularly of the sort characterized by hatred of . 


America and subscription to outlandish conspir- 


acy theories concerning American deeds. We are’ 


all by now at least partially familiar, through the 
analysis of terrorist attacks, successful and foiled, 
in the United Kingdom and elsewhere, with the 
processes by which citizens of European nations 
can be led to draw radical religious and political 
conclusions as a result of exposure to propaganda 
blaming the United States for a global “crusade” 
against Islam. a 

It would be inaccurate and unfair to hold those 
who posit more moderate criticisms of the. United 
States responsible for the words and actions of 
extremists. However, in the same way that the Iraq 
War provoked an upsurge in terrorist intent—with- 
out that statement in any sense suggesting that the 
former justifies the latter—so it may be justly argued 
that the culture of intellectual hostility toward us 
foreign policy which has taken root among the gen- 
eral population of Europe will make fighting the 
“war on terror” more difficult in the future. 


THINKING LIKE ADULTS 

Fifth and finally, a sad consequence of the 
rise of anti-Americanism in Europe may be the 
entrenchment of an unedifying mental laziness. 
This is likely to enervate the intellectual con- 
tent of the European debate about international 
affairs even as high passions continue to flow. It 
would doubtless romanticize the process of for- 
eign policy making in democracies to suggest that 
what emerges is usually the product of dialectics 
of sweet reason on the part of the general pub- 
lic. Nevertheless, it is to be hoped that, at least 
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on matters of the greatest importance, the public 
does engage to some degree, and the greater the 
sophistication and rationality of its analysis the 
better for the political process. 

If, however, European debates continue to fea- 
ture the kind of reasoning that flows from conclu- 
sions to facts and arguments, while assuming the 
worst concerning agendas associated with America; 
if crass generalizations about American culture and 
politics retain their grip over the European public 
mindset; and if the government of the United States 
continues to be ascribed a malevolence and omnip- 
otence detached from any balanced reading of the 
facts; then the result can only be to infantilize and 
stunt the public discussion of international affairs 
in Europe, with continuing and unfortunate con- 
sequences for transatlantic relations. 

Only by eschewing easy intellectual shortcuts 
that assume generalized good or ill to lie at the root 
of American policy; only by embracing the real- 
ity that the United States is far from all-powertul, 
and thus far from all-responsible for the world’s 
problems; only by accepting that, despite lacking 
omnipotence, the United States nevertheless has a 
shot at achieving at least some important, positive 
things through the application of its substantial 
power and is disposed to attempt to do so, even 
if that may infringe on the claimed prerogatives of 
others; only in these ways can Europeans who seek 
to offer critiques of US policy hope to emerge from 
their analysis with useful, adult conclusions. 

It might be noted that Americans themselves 
would do well to subscribe to similar principles in 
their judgment of their own nation. Similarly, policy 
makers in the next administration in Washington 
would do well to keep their analysis of European 
political trends clear-headed. Such analysis would 
offer little support for any hope that the Europeans, 
even with Bush gone from office, will happily fall in 
line behind us leadership. a 





Retracing Bush’s Follies 
WILLIAM W. FINAN JR. 


“So?” 
— Vice President Dick Cheney, responding to a 
television news reporter’ remark that two-thirds of 


the American public no longer support the Iraq War 

tis not often that a single word captures nearly 
| eying about a president and his adminis- 

tration. The arrogance, antagonism, and pre- 
sumption of right that are welded into Cheney’s 
“So?” neatly sum up the foreign policy of Presi- 
dent George W. Bush. Indeed, Cheney himself has 
strangely embodied the negative attributes of the 
administration's foreign pol- 
icy, from his infamously tell- 
ing Senator Patrick Leahy, on 
the floor of the US Senate, to 
“F--- yourself,” to his, yes, 
shooting a hunting partner in the face with a shot- 
gun. Speaking softly and carrying a big stick got 
Theodore Roosevelt further, and with a more posi- 
tive gloss in the history books than the Cheney- 
Bush duo can expect. 

An accelerated grimace marks the final year of 
Bush’s tenure. His presidency stands in marked 
contrast to the foreign policy promised by can- 
didate Bush, a policy affirmed in the pages of 
Foreign Affairs by Bush’s future national security 
adviser and secretary of state, Condoleezza Rice. 
Rice proposed a policy that would seamlessly 
pick up where the elder George Bush had left off, 
and that would ensure Clinton-era “social work” 
interventions, such as those undertaken in Kos- 
ovo and Bosnia, would never again be confused 
with the national interest. The administration’s 
primary goals would be managing major pow- 
ers like China and Russia, and working with the 
“international community” to maintain the post- 
war order. Bush himself promised a “humble” 
foreign policy, one that involved listening to and 
respecting others. 

Of course, candidates’ promises often barely 
survive the oath of office. The newly inaugurated 
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President Bush put in place almost immediately, 
with Cheney’ aid, a group of officials who favored 
hubris over humility and who would, in the years 
to come, find solace in the adage that it is better to 
be feared than respected. The whipsaw difference 
between what was promised and what has come to 
pass is breathtaking, as is the damage inflicted on 
America and the world. Never in the country’s his- 
tory has so much wrong been done so thoroughly 
by so few. 

Several months remain before the end of Bush’s 
presidency, and it will be years before histori- 
ans have a clear picture of 
what-his time in office has 
wrought. We can, however, 
discern a set of assumptions 
and principles that guided 
the administration in its first five and a half years. 
(These have been less in evidence over the past two 
years, thanks in part to Secretary of State Rice, who 
has forced a return to the realist precepts that the 
administration promised to follow before it came 
to power.) 

Fred Kaplan, a columnist for the online mag- 
azine Slate, sketches all this in Daydream Believ- 
ers. His book provides a series of vignettes, with 
occasional analysis, that capture (if only fleetingly) 
some of the bedrock thinking that has defined 
American foreign policy in the Bush years. 


MIGHT IS RIGHT 

Five basic attitudes and assumptions have 
driven this administration’s approach to foreign 
affairs. The first is an unmitigated triumphalism, 
an intoxication with the unipolar prominence and 
power that America has wielded since the end of 
the cold war. After 1991, the United States no lon- 
ger faced any peer competitors and, more insidi- 
ously, no longer needed to wield power among its 
allies as primus inter pares. Primus, period, pre- 
vailed. As Princeton’s John Ikenberry has argued, 
the post-World War II bargain that made lib- 
eral internationalism work enclosed the Ameri- 
can fist in a velvet glove of norms and rules that 


both restrained and legitimated American power. 
Thus Washington gained not only the support of 
its allies, but also their goodwill and understand- 
ing when it needed to wield power. For the Bush 
administration, it was time—even before the ter- 
rorist attacks of September 11, 2001—to pull off 
the glove and let America act unilaterally if need 
be, unburdened by any need to secure “permission 
slips” from the international community, as the 
second Bush presidential campaign put it. 

Undergirding this urge to wield power uni- 
laterally was a second basic assumption: that 
America—and only America—possessed the mil- 
itary might to achieve its wishes at will. Kaplan 
is especially good in tracing the military means 
that the Bush administration would rely on, and 
the new strategic thinking that followed from it. 
He introduces us to Andy Marshall, an octogenar- 
ian analyst who fathered the concept of a leaner, 
meaner fighting machine that makes maximum 
use of new technology to 
defeat an enemy. E 

Marshall had labored 
for many years in the Pen- 
tagon before he found in 
Bush’s defense secretary, 
Donald Rumsfeld, some- 
one who not only val- 
ued what he had to offer, ' 
but had the power to make it operational. It was 
through Rumsfeld’s intercession that Marshall’s 
work—helping to make the move from dumb 
bombs to smart bombs and then to overachieving 
bombs that could take out a building while next- 
door neighbors sipped coffee—could be seen in the 
Iraq War's opening days. 

Kaplan, in limning this history, accurately points 
to the fatal flaw in the administration’s infatuation 
with the strategic utility of a twenty-first-century 
high-tech military: A lithe, massively lethal military 
force can quickly dispatch a lumbering twentieth- 
century army, but it cannot successfully occupy a 
country and create the conditions under which a 
postwar peace can take root. This requires troops 
in large numbers, careful plans for reconstruction 
and rehabilitation, and the ability to work up-close 
amid local conditions with a local populace. Mar- 
shall and company could design a B-2 bomber 
and weaponry that could fly from the middle of 
the United States to take out a single building in 
the middle of Baghdad, but they could not create 
a substitute for “operations other than war,” as 
it is termed in militaryspeak. No one, as Kaplan 


Realism appears to reign not only in 
the waning days of the administration 
but also among the candidates in 
the 2008 presidential campaign. 
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observes, seemed to be thinking about these issues. 
Both Iraq and Afghanistan continue to suffer from 
the lack of planning. 


UNFLAPPABLE FAITH 

Reliance on unrivaled might and unprecedented 
technology has been an overarching feature of this 
administration’s revolutionary foreign policy. But, 
contrary to some people's impression, the catalyst 
for the policy has not been a cabal of neoconser- 
vatives or a conniving Cheney who acted while 
Bush napped. Indeed, Bush himself has been the 
central figure in putting in motion his administra- 
tion’s policies. His foundational beliefs, a conflu- 
ence of Christian faith and unflappable confidence 
in himself, have given him the ability to act with 
seeming decisiveness that forms the third element | 
in his foreign policy. 

This same foundation of serene self-assurance 
has also created the buffer that allows him to 
believe whatever he does 
is entirely correct—regard- 
less of conflicting evi- 
dence. The views of those 
who oppose his policies 
are set aside as so much 
‘democratic white noise. 
Kaplan rightly does not do 
| more than note this aspect 
of Bush’s personality, mindful.perhaps of the pit- 
falls of easy psychologizing, though others in the 
future will doubtless tread heavily here either to 
condemn or to condone. 

A fourth element in Bush’s approach to for- 
eign policy has roots in the president’s personal 
religious beliefs. What came to be called the “free- 
dom agenda”—the spread of political liberty as 
“the urgent requirement of our nation’s security 
and the calling of our time”—initially found public 
expression as a rationale for the increasingly bloody 
Iraq War in the months after the phrase “Mission 
Accomplished” and the administration’s war propa- 
ganda began to take on Orwellian overtones. 

The outbreak of the so-called color revolutions 
in Ukraine, Georgia, and then Lebanon (along 
with a muted spark of rebellion in Kyrgyzstan) 
also proved instrumental in furthering Bush’s 
neo-Wilsonian call to make the world safe for 
democracy. But as the color revolutions, except in 
Georgia, failed in the end to displace the mono- 
chromatic politics of the past, and as many of 
those who had displayed their purple thumbs on 
Iraqi election days soon found themselves fleeing 
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the country to escape a conflagration, the freedom 
agenda became no more than a rhetorical device, 
an opiate for the Bush believers. 

As for those countries that were not democratic: 
They had to be made that way. This proposition— 
let us call it the “smite them” doctrine—constitutes 
the fifth principal element of the Bush foreign pol- 
icy. This was a “no diplomacy” approach to inimi- 
cal regimes: They were not to be talked to, worked 
with, or engaged in any fashion. They were to be 
eliminated. First Iraq, then North Korea—or that 
was the apparent intention. Iran, too, made the 
short list, the notorious “axis of evil” whose mem- 
bers were to be remade as democratic citizens of 
the global community. 

Rice's intercession—combined with a weaken- 
ing of Cheney’s power after Rumsfeld departed as 
defense secretary, as well 
as the US military's getting 
bogged down in Iraq—. 
appears to have spared 
Iran an overt attempt 
at regime change. Itisa 
measure of the potency 
of Bush’s “smite them” 
doctrine, however, that 
considerable portions of the American and global 
publics still believe an attack on Iran is possible. 


MADE-UP REALITIES 

The events of 9-11 certainly provoked a more 
assertive and aggressive approach to international 
affairs. But the curious thing about the principles 
and assumptions that.have guided the Bush admin- 
istration is that, for the most part, they were not 
deductive responses to crises or diplomatic strug- 
gles. All sprang nearly fully formed from the think- 
ing and writing of administration officials: “We 
create our own reality,” an administration official 
told journalist Ron Suskind early on. 

But what reality has the Bush White House 
made? To explore this question Kaplan focuses 
on two nodes along Bush’s axis of evil: Iraq and 
North Korea. The former is the graveyard of the 
Bush Doctrine: The latter is a perfect example of 
the doctrine of unintended consequences. Bush 
and company, after explicitly working to do the 
reverse of anything the Clinton administration 
had done in dealing with North Korea, ended up 
putting together a deal with the North Koreans 
similar to the one Bill Clinton had hammered out 
in the 1990s. Except that, in the meantime, North 
Korea had accelerated its nuclear program and 


The whipsaw difference between what 
was promised and what has come to 
pass is breathtaking, as is the damage 

inflicted on America and the world. 


exploded a nuclear device. Political pettiness and 
ideological zealotry combined to make a bad situ- 
ation only worse. ; 

Iraq, meanwhile, continues to fester, a democ- 
racy in name only, the country riven into compet- 
ing blocs, each armed with its own militias and 
using the American presence to its own ends. 
Elsewhere in the region, the slate of the freedom 
agenda remains blank: Lebanon’s Cedar Revolu- 
tion has devolved into an edgy stalemate punc- 
tuated by violent outbursts, and any hopes for a 
political opening in Egypt have become historical 
footnotes. The Israeli-Palestinian dispute remains 
bloodily mired following a democratic election 
that saw the militant organization Hamas win 
parliamentary majorities in the Palestinian ter- 
ritories, only to be disowned by Washington as 
not America’s kind of 
democrats. 

The Middle East, 
according to the neo- 
conservatives’ fantasy, 
was to have begun blos- 
soming with democracy, 
with Iraq blossoming 
first. Instead, the Iraq 
demonstration effect has. been negative: Neigh- 
boring regimes point to the chaos as a cautionary 
justification for continued authoritarianism and 
suppression of dissent. To the east, Afghanistan 
remains a military problem, with the Taliban still 
a potentially fatal threat to the government. Rem- 
nants of Al Qaeda have fled to Pakistan, where they 
have made cause with fundamentalists to challenge 
the nuclear-armed Pakistani state. 

The wreckage of the Bush administration’s 
negligence litters other parts of the globe as well. 
The North Atlantic Alliance, to many observ- 
ers, appears to be tottering into old age; they see 
NATO’s Afghanistan intervention and its expan- 
sion into East-Central Europe as little more than 
attempts to inject vitality into a security system 
bordering on obsolescence. Russia has been 
allowed to drift into insularity, with US-Russian 
relations cooling nearly as quickly as Moscow’s 
feeble democratic structures have atrophied. 

To the east, Washington has clumsily attempted 
to bolster India as a counterweight to China. The 
lack of a major flare-up in relations with China, 
Japan, or any other Asian nation besides North 
Korea can probably be traced to the fact that the 
political appointees in the administration kept 
their focus on North Korea and allowed State 


Department professionals to handle relations with 
other countries. Were it not for the Iraq War, those 
same appointees’ earlier rhetoric about China as an 
emerging threat might have led to a different epi- 
taph being written for the administration’s policy 
in Asia. 

And what of the centerpiece of administration 
foreign policy, the global war on terror—a label as 
awkward as its acronym, GWOT? “Our war on terror 
begins with Al Qaeda,” Bush declared, “but it does 
not end there. It will not end until every terror- 
ist group of global reach has been found, stopped, 
and defeated.” The relentless pursuit of terrorists, 
announced with such fanfare in the aftermath ‘of 
_ 9-11, is rarely invoked anymore by administration 
officials, except when they are conflating terrorism 
with enemies of Us policies anywhere, 

‘But, in the meantime, administration actions 
carried out in the name of the war on terror, 
including the use of torture and the seemingly 
interminable imprisonment of suspects at Guan- 
tanamo, have badly sullied America’s good name. 
The daydream believers of Kaplan's title have, he 
argues, finally awakened to reality. The Gamage. 
however, has been done. 


AFTER THE FOLLIES 

Realism appears to reign not only in the wan- 
ing days of the Bush administration but also 
among the candidates in the 2008 presidential 
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campaign. The three contenders a the presi- 
dency offer foreign policy visions that are at 
heart realist, although Republican candidate John 
McCain and Democratic Party hopeful Hillary 
Clinton both appear to harbor a more hawkish 
and aggressive realism than the other Democratic 
Party contender, Barack Obama. 

Obama, while espousing a variety of liberal 
realism, seems most likely to try to reenergize 
the liberal international order and to use diplo- 
macy, example, and cooperation as his adminis- 
tration’s primary foreign policy tools. But even he 
has made clear that force, including “preventive” 
attacks, must remain part of mae foreign 
policy arsenal. 

None of the three, however, came into the presi- 
dential campaign with a band of advisers even 
remotely similar in attitude and ideological zeal 
to those who have surrounded Bush. These candi- 
dates, unlike the president-and his zealots, seem to 
possess what the philosopher Isaiah Berlin called 
“political judgment”: the ability “to understand a 
particular situation in its full uniqueness, the par- 
ticular men and events and dangers, the particu- 
lar hopes and fears which are actively at work ina 


particular place at a particular time.” 


It is hard to imagine any of them succumbing 
to a go-it-alone foreign policy based on faith and 
hubris and a readiness to dismiss skeptics with a 
sneer and a “So?” -E 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Israeli-Palestinian Conflict 


Mar. 1—In response to the firing of rockets from the Gaza Strip, 
Israel begins 3 days of military strikes. The Palestinian Health 
Ministry says 116 Palestinians die. 


ARMENIA | 

Mar. 1—Using tear gas and rubber bullets, police break up 
crowds in the capital, Yerevan, that are protesting the results 
of Feb. 19 presidential voting. When the crowds reassemble 
and clash with government forces, 8 are killed. 


BHUTAN 

Mar. 24—In the country’s Ist national elections, the Bhutan 
Peace and Prosperity Party wins 45 of 47 seats in parliament. 
The 2 members of the People’s Democratic Party who are 
elected to the legislative body later resign in protest of what 
they say are electoral irregularities. 


CHAD 

Mar. 13—The presidents of Chad and Sudan, 2 countries that 
have accused each other of arming insurgent groups, sign a 
peace agreement intended to stop rebel attacks across their 
shared border. 


CHINA 

Mar. 10—Monks from 3 Buddhist monasteries outside Lhasa, 
the Tibetan capital, begin peaceful protests on issues rang- 
ing from religious freedom to Tibetan independence. Many 
monks are arrested over the next several days and the govern- 
ment prevents others from leaving their monasteries. 

Mar. 14—Tensions between ethnic Tibetans and the Chinese 
government erupt into violence in Lhasa. Vehicles are over- 
turned, shops are burned, and Chinese goods are destroyed. 
The unrest spreads over coming days to cities in Gansu prov- 
ince and throughout the Tibetan plateau. 


COLOMBIA 

Mar. 1—Colombia, in a raid across the Ecuadorian border, kills 
Raúl Reyes, 2nd-in-command of the Revolutionary Armed 
Forces of Colombia (FARC), a leftist rebel group. In addition 
to Reyes, about 2 dozen FARC members are killed. 


IRAQ 

Mar. 19—In a reversal, Iraq's Presidency Council approves a law on 
provincial powers and other matters that it had vetoed on Feb. 

` 27. The law’s original passage by parliament had been hailed as 
an important step toward political reconciliation. The veto had 
been seen as a frustrating failure to achieve progress. 

Mar. 25—Some 30,000 Iraqi soldiers and police officers begin an 
offensive in the port city of Basra, which is controlled by Shi- 
ite militias. The fighting provokes fears that a year-old cease- 
fire declared by Shiite cleric Moktada al-Sadr will end. 

Mar. 27—With the Iraqi military's offensive in Basra stalled, US 
forces begin air strikes in the city. ` 

Mar. 30—A settlement, worked out in Iran, is reached between 
the government and Shiite militias. The governments inability 
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to achieve a military victory is seen as a blow to Prime Minis- 
ter Nuri Kamal al-Maliki. l - 


KOREA, NORTH 

Mar. 27—North Korea expels South Korean officials in response 
to an announcement by South Koreas new president, Lee 
Myung-bak, that his government will not continue to provide 
economic aid to North Korea unless the latter cooperates on 
nuclear issues. Later, North Korea fires missiles off its western 
coast and issues inflammatory statements. 


PAKISTAN | 

Mar. 24—Yousaf Raza Gillani of the Pakistan People’s Party 
becomes prime minister, winning 264 of 342 parliamentary 
votes cast. He immediately orders the release of judges who 
were detained last year by decree of President Pervez Mushar- 
raf. The day's events stem from a Mar. 9 agreement between 
opposition leaders Asif Ali Zardari of the Pakistan People’s 
Party and Nawaz Sharif of the Pakistan Muslim League-N. 


RUSSIA 

Mar. 2—Dmitri Medvedev, a 1st deputy prime minister and the 
candidate handpicked by President Vladimir Putin to succeed 
him, wins a presidential election with 70% of the vote. Putin, 
constitutionally barred from seeking a 3rd term, has said he 
intends to serve as Medvedev's prime minister. Observers sus- 
pect he will wield more power than the president will. 


SPAIN oe 

Mar. 9—In parliamentary elections, the Socialist Party of Prime 
Minister José Luis Rodriguez Zapatero wins 44% of the vote, 
the largest share, with 40% won by the conservative Popular 
Party. The Socialists say they will form a governing coalition 
with smaller parties. 


TAIWAN 

Mar. 22—Ma Ying-jeou of the Kuomintang wins 58% of the 
vote in a presidential election, with the other 42% going to 
Frank Hsieh of the independence-leaning Democratic Pro- 
gressive Party. Ma campaigned on a program of closer eco- 
nomic ties with China but vowed not to pursue unification 
with that country. 


UNITED STATES 

Mar. 7—The Labor Department announces the US economy lost 
63,000 jobs in February. The news creates near-consensus 
that a recession this year is inevitable. 


ZIMBABWE 

Mar. 29—In a presidential election, the incumbent Robert 
Mugabe is pitted against Morgan Tsvangirai of the Movement 
for Democratic Change. The next day the opposition declares 
that Tsvangirai has received the most votes, based on tabula- 
tions of results posted at individual polling places. Civil soci- 
ety groups concur, though they say it is not clear if Tsvangirai 
has won enough votes to avoid a run-off against Mugabe. 
However, the election commission releases no official totals. Hl 


US Foreign Policy After Bush: 
What the Presidential Candidates Are Saying 


[ am an idealist, and I believe it is possible in our time to make the world we live in another, 
etter, more peaceful place. But I am, from hard experience and the judgment it informs, a realistic 
lealist. We cannot wish the world to be a better place than it is. We have enemies for whom no 
‘ attack is too cruel, and no innocent life safe, and who would, 
John McCain ; : . 
Republican if they could, strike us with the world's most terrible weapons. 
adapted from a March 26, 2008, This is the central threat of our time, and we must understand 
speech to the Los Angeles the implications that our decisions on all manner of regional and 
Word Aiveles Count global challenges could have for our success in defeating it. . . . 

We cannot build an enduring peace based on freedom by ourselves, and we do not want to. We have 
> strengthen our global alliances as the core of a new global compact—a League of Democracies—that 
an harness the vast influence of the more than one hundred democratic nations around the world 
> advance our values and defend our shared interests. We must help expand the power and reach of 
reedom, using all our many strengths as a free people. This is not just idealism. It is the truest kind of 
ealism. It is the democracies of the world that will provide the pillars upon which we can and must 
uild an enduring peace.” 


“We all know that these are not the best of times for America’s reputation in the world. Many 
around the world are disappointed with our actions. And many in our own country have come to 
doubt either our wisdom or our capacity to shape events beyond our borders. But I reject the 


notion that the American moment has passed. I still believe that Barack Obama 


America is the last, best hope of Earth. We just have to show the Democrat 
world why this is so... . adapted from an April 23, 2007, 
We must neither retreat from the world nor try to bully it into speech to the Chicago 


submission——we must lead the world, by deed and example. This Council on Global Affairs 


will require a new spirit, not of bluster and bombast, but of quiet confidence and sober intelligence, 
a spirit of care and renewed competence. To lead again, we must build a twenty-first century 
military and show wisdom in how we deploy it. We must marshal a global effort to stop the spread 
of the world’s most dangerous weapons. We must build and strengthen partnerships and alliances, 
not just to prevent invasions, but to help us meet challenges that the world can only confront 
together, such as climate change. And we must invest in our common humanity—to ensure that 
those who live in fear and want today can live with dignity and opportunity tomorrow.” 


‘Fortunately, ten months from now we will have a new president, and a new opportunity to change 
sourse in Iraq. Therefore, the critical question is: How can we end this war responsibly and restore 
America’s leadership in the world? It won't be easy. As we continue to police Iraq's civil war, the threats 
to our national security, our economy, and our standing in the world 
Democrat continue to mount: from extremism in Pakistan, to nuclear ambitions 
adapted irom in Iran and North Korea, to troubling antidemocratic trends in 
March 17, 2008 speech at Russia and Latin America, to the threat of global epidemics and 
George Washington University — global warming, and to the rise of China. The more the world 
-egards us with suspicion rather than admiration, the more difficult it is to confront these challenges. . . . 
Senator McCain and President Bush claim withdrawal is defeat. Well, let’s be clear, withdrawal is not 
jefeat. Defeat is keeping troops in Iraq for 100 years. Defeat is straining our alliances and losing our 
standing in the world. Defeat is draining our resources and diverting attention from our key interests. 
The commitment to staying in Iraq has driven President Bush's foreign policy. It looks like it would 
drive Senator McCain's foreign policy as well, but it will not drive mine. My foreign policy will be 
Jriven by what is in America’s national security interests.” 


Hillary Clinton 
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A WARY WEST WATCHED as Russian guns in August 
touched off a conflagration in Georgia. The 
Kremlins handling of the conflict confirmed that 
Prime Minister Vladimir Putin remained in charge, 
notwithstanding Dmitri Medvedev’s accession this 
year to the presidency. It also suggested a new 
assertiveness based on Russia's rising status as an 
energy supplier, and provoked new concerns about 
the authoritarian regime’s increasing aggressiveness. 
Our October issue will take up these and other 
themes. Topics scheduled to appear include: 


e Crisis in the Caucasus 
Svante Cornell, Johns Hopkins University 


e Russia and the Group of Eight 
Michael McFaul, Stanford University 


e Petrostate Prosperity 
Marshall I. Goldman, Wellesley College 


e Putin-Medvedev: The Kremlin’s Odd Couple 
Kathryn Stoner-Weiss, Stanford University 


e Moscow’s East Asia Strategy 
Bobo Lo, Center for European Reform 


e Russia’s Food Woes 
Jessica Allina-Pisano, University of Ottawa 
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243 Forced Harmony: China’s Olympic Rollercoaster P E Dali L. Yang 


While trying to manage economic growing pains, Tibetan protests, a catastrophic earthquake, and’ 
the Olympic Games, China’s eae finds on eee between the demands of populism and 
internationalism. 


250 Japan’ s New Politics: Quiet Before the Storm? ....... EERE TER e «` Steven Vogel . 
If the opposition Democratic Party of Japan wins the next election, as now seems likely, Japan could 
see its first lasting alternation in power since 1955. 


256 South Korea’s Not-So- Sharp Right Turn PT EPE David C. Kang 


Lee Myung Bak’s rise to the presidency this year has been heralded as a return to conservatism. But 
domestic opinion and regional trends sharply limit his room for maneuver. m4 


263 Beyond Demonization: A New Strategy _ 
for Human Rights in North Korea oo... cece ee eee utara Katharine H. s. Moon 


The’ continuing popularity of hectoring notwithstanding, persistent engagement with Pyongyang 
offers the best hope for actually reducing furian ea abuses in the North. , 


269 Does China Face a “Lost Decade?” ... E E P E cain “Richard Katz 


To anyone acquainted with Japan's bubble of the 1980s, Go economic imbalances in China seem 
alarmingly familiar. 


276 Taiwan’s Liberation of China.. .............. . . Randall Schriver and Mark Stokes ` 


Taiwan has played, and continues to play, an important but often unacknowledged role in the main- 
land's peaceful transformation. 


282 Beijing Eyes a Bear Market ...... A R TEER Lyric Hughes Hale 


China’s sagging stock markets may suggest that a critical developmental limit has been reached, and 
that further market reforms are now urgently necessary. 


287 The Party-State Studies Abroad. .............ecceeeeeceeees David Shambaugh 
The Chinese Communist Party’s plans for staying in power are guided by careful study of how other 
one have retained or lost legitimacy. 

PERSPECTIVE i” te ; 

293 China's Next Revolution .........0:.clececcceecceeecees Elizabeth Economy 


Only environmental changes of a magnitude equal to Deng Xiaopings sweeping economic reforms 
can rescue the People’s Republic from disaster. 
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295 The Making of Modern East ASIA E EEE E E E as William Anthony Hay 
Two new books detail how World War i and its aftermath forged the Pacific region’s geopolitical 


relationships, which China's rise threatens now to overturn. 
. FOUR MONTHS IN REVIEW 
299 April—July 2008 - | 
An international chronology of events, country by country, day by day, from April oer July. 
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“The Chinese leadership i is caught between the demands of populism and internationalism. 
Again and again, in order to win international approval,.the government has had to buck 
' public sentiments that the party propaganda machine itself has-helped to foster.” 


Forced Harmony: | 
China’s Olympic Rollercoaster 


DALI L. YANG 


pic Committee chose Beijing as the host city 
for the 2008 Summer Olympics, Xinhua, the 
_ official Chinese news agency, declared that “Bei- 
jing can give the world the best Olympic Games 
in history.” What better event than the Olympics 
to showcase China's growing prosperity and rising 
international status, which have resulted from 30 
years of reform and opening up? 

The Chinese leadership pulled out all the stops 
to ensure the success of the games. For all their 
avowed lack of interest in superstition, organiz- 
ers scheduled the opening ceremony to begin at 
8 minutes past 8 p.m. on 8/8/08. In the Canton- 
ese dialect, the pronunciation of the number 8 
sounds like “prosperity.” One could hardly have 
found a more numerologically auspicious mo- 
ment than this. 

By all conventional accounts, China’s leaders 
have every reason to be pleased with the success 
of their nation, which the games were meant to 
showcase. Between 2001 and 2008, the size of 
the Chinese economy has more than -doubled 
yet again. Whereas in 2001 China was still in the 
throes of painful economic restructuring and its 
banking system was in tatters, today the country 
boasts the world’s largest foreign exchange re- 
serves (more than $1.8 trillion) and is a force to 
be reckoned with in global affairs. 

By lavishing the nation’s resources on Beijing, 
_China’s leaders made sure that the capital would 


S even years ago, when the International Olym- 
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be among the best prepared Olympic host cities 
ever and probably the most transformed in terms 
of landscape. Since winning its bid for the Olym- 
pics, Beijing has enjoyed a massive banquet of de- 
velopment, including the construction of world- 
class sports venues and huge investments in sub- 
way and airport expansion. The completion of 
these and other iconic projects, mostly designed 
by the world’s leading architectural firms, sug- 
gests an intense drive for excellence..The smooth 
launch of Terminal 3 at the Beijing Capital Air- 
port, for example, contrasts.sharply with the mess . 
at Heathrow’s Terminal 5 and opens a window 
onto China’s growing capacity to get things done 
and manage them well. 


GROWING PAINS 

Yet the Olympics were but one.item on a long 
list of challenges that China’s leaders have had to 
tackle. While the Chinese economy has contin- 
ued to enjoy double-digit growth, consumer price 
inflation—at 7.9 percent in the first half of 2008— 
has risen to the highest levels in more than a‘de- 
cade in spite of administrative controls on energy 
and other prices. Once renowned for its egalitari- 
anism, China today has one of the most unequal 
economies in Asia, with sharp divides persisting: 
between rich and poor, urban and rural residents, . 
and the coast and the. interior. At the same time, 
official corruption, especially at the local level, re- 
mains rampant despite increased scrutiny. ‘ l 

This combination of rising inflation, income 
inequality, and perceptions of seriòus corrup- 
tion makes a fertile ground for social discontent. 
In several Chinese cities, isolated incidents have 
touched off mass protests against local govern- 
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ments. Meanwhile, as the struggle to clean up the 
air for the Beijing Olympics showed, the country 
has finally had to reckon with the escalating costs 
of environmental degradation. 

Even China’s formidable export juggernaut has 
begun to show signs of vulnerability in the face of 
severe headwinds, including a slowing global econ- 
omy, rising labor and land costs, stricter regulatory 
demands on quality, and soaring energy and raw 
materials prices. These factors have begun to shrink 
China’s sizable trade surplus and' put increasing 
pressure on labor-intensive sectors such as textiles. 

One could go on. Suffice it to say that growth 
pains and development imbalances are taxing the 
ability of the party-state, riven by divergent inter- 
ests, to deliver badly needed public goods, to re- 
dress injustices, to regulate growth, and to protect 
the interests of the Chinese public. 


CHINA INC.’S TRANSITION 

Confronted with these challenges, the leader- 
ship in Beijing has placed great emphasis on: pro- 
tecting the corporate interests and enhancing the 
organizational integrity of the canes Commu- 
nist Party (CCP). For any ma- ~ 
jor organization, good leader- 
ship succession is essential to 
the institution’s integrity and 
vitality. In the 1980s, during 
the era of Deng Xiaoping, all 
three men who served as chief 
of the Communist Party— 
Hua Guofeng, Hu Yaobang, 
and Zhao Ziyang—ended up demoted or sacked. 
Despite reports of differences among the current 
leaders (and elders) of the party, they appear de- 
termined to avoid a return to the succession un- 
certainties of the past. 

In 2002, China witnessed the CCP’s first orderly 
succession—from Jiang Zemin to Hu Jintao. In Oc- 
tober 2007, the CCP’s 17" Party Congress—whose 
2,200 delegates represented about 73 million rank 
and file party members—reaffirmed, as expected, 
Hu’ position as the top party leader for another 
five-year term. In the spring 2008 session of the 
National People’s Congress, Hu was also chosen 
for a second term as China’s president, while Wen 
Jiabao was reappointed prime minister. 

In addition, the’ Party Congress selected a 
new contingent of the power elite, including a 
204-member Party Central Committee headed by 
a 25-member Political Bureau. Nearly half of the 
204 members of the Central Committee are new 


The earthquake allowed 
Chinese society to rise above 
the crass materialism that 
has pervaded the nation. 





faces. Just under half come from the party's central 
administrative apparatus and the central govern- 
ment, along with roughly one-fifth from the armed 
forces and about one-third from the provinces. 

Of special importance was the induction into 


_the Political Bureau Standing Committee of Xi 


Jinping and Li Keqiang, both in their 50s and 
with doctorates earned while on the job. Xi and 
Li are now successors-in-waiting to Hu and Wen 
respectively. Xis elevation occurred only a few 
months after he had been parachuted into the 
post of Shanghai Party Secretary and came as a 
surprise to most China watchers. Li on the other 
hand has long been seen as a loyal Hu follower 
and someone destined for high places. The dual 
succession scheme points to a drive to arrange the 
kind of smooth leadership transition that top cor- 
porations seek (though often do not achieve), and 
thus to have a seasoned team to lead the Com- 
munist Party and the country years down the road 
through new or existing storms. Given the chal- 
lenges facing the party, there is no guarantee that 
the best-laid plans for succession will be success- 
fully implemented, but one cannot fault the lead- 
ership for lack of trying. 
Chinas leadership in the 
post-Deng years evolved into a 
collective mode, with the gen- 
eral secretary leading as primus 
inter pares. Nonetheless, the 
17" Party Congress marked a 
milestone in the consolidation 
- of General Secretary Hu’s pow- 
er and influence. The composition of the newly 
elected Party Central Committee reflects the in- 
creasing clout of Hu’s supporters with a Youth 
League background. Hu also managed to enshrine 
into the party constitution his “scientific outlook 
on development”—a theory of Chinese socialism 
that incorporates sustainable development, social 
welfaré, and ultimately the creation of a “harmo- 
nious society.” While Hu’s political report to the 
Congress left room for promoting modest political 
reforms at best and showed a continuing preoccu- 
pation with growth, it nonetheless offered greater 
attention to balance, efficiency; and equity. 
Against a background of hyper-growth that de- 
pends in part on sweatshops and severe environ- 
mental degradation, Hu’s call for human-centered 
development and ecological civilization is espe- 
cially refreshing in the Chinese context. Equally 
significantly, in a move that harkens to the pro- 
motion of the Great Society by US President Lyn- 


don Johnson in the 1960s, Hu has injected a much 
more expansive and ambitious policy agenda into 
the idea of a “well-off society” by enumerating a 
list of populist welfare goals with which the party 
hopes to continue harnessing public support and 
promoting a harmonious society. 


THE POLITICS OF PROTEST 

But challenges to harmony of course remain. 
Before the National People’s Congress had voted 
this spring on second terms for Hu and Wen as 
president and prime minister, demonstrations 
erupted in Tibet. On the anniversary of the Dalai 
Lama’s flight into exile (March 10), Tibetan monks 
in Lhasa, the capital of Tibet, protested peaceful- 
ly against tight government controls on religious 
matters, especially forced denunciations of the 
Dalai Lama, the spir- 
itual leader of the 
Tibetan people. Orga- 
nizers of the protests 
apparently sought to 
bring pressure on 
the Chinese govern- 
ment, knowing that 
the world’s attention 
was focused on China 
ahead of the Olym- 
pics. By March 14, 
however, theprotests, 
into which ordinary 
Tibetans had joined, 
had turned into mas- 
sive attacks on non-Tibetans, as well as on local 
governments in Lhasa and beyond. 

What followed was no surprise. The Chinese 
government used the riots to justify a harsh crack- 
down and thus to impose law and order. As an ele- 
ment of emergency rule, the government largely 
ended foreign media access to Tibet and has since 
only permitted guided media tours. 

Many questions may be asked about the turn 
to violence by Tibetans and the Chinese govern- 
ment in March 2008. The Chinese government 
quickly blamed the “Dalai clique” for orches- 
trating the protests and the violent attacks that, 
according to government spokesmen, were de- 
signed to split the motherland. Zhang Qingli, 
the party secretary of Tibet, denounced the Dalai 
Lama as “a wolf in monk’s robes” and spoke of a 
“life-and-death struggle” with the “Dalai clique.” 
The government filled the airwaves with footage 
of Tibetan violence. 
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Great leap—soft landing? 
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But the eruption of protests against Chinese 
rule in Tibet highlights some of the deep fissures 
in that region. The protests point to the desire 
among many Tibetans for greater dignity, espe- 
cially religious freedom, and reflect the discontent 
that many Tibetans feel about their marginaliza- 
tion in their own land. The protests also suggest 
that massive infusions of central government aid, 
designed to modernize Tibet and the Tibetans, 
have not been enough to win the hearts and minds 
of many Tibetans. 

To be sure, Chinese policies have helped raise 
education standards and improve access to health 
care, but most Tibetans have suffered from rela- 
tive deprivation and they resent the presence of 
many Han Chinese in critical positions in Tibet. 
In the eyes of many Tibetans, it is the outsiders, 
notably Han Chi- 
nese and Muslim 
traders, who have 
benefited most from 
the governments in- 
vestments in Tibet. 
Chinese criticism of 
the Dalai Lama, es- 
pecially when forced 
on Tibetan monks, 
has been a major 
source of insult and 
resentment. Most 
Han Chinese, how- 
ever, appear to have 
bought into the gov- 
ernments view; they have rallied behind the re- 
gime and have tended to see the protesting Tibet- 
ans as ingrates. 

While the government was able to quickly im- 
pose an austere calm in Tibetan areas, the forced 
harmony was soon strained by worldwide pro- 
tests against the Olympic torch relay. These pro- 
tests provoked sharply divergent perceptions in 
the West and in China. The Western media gener- 
ally portrayed both the Tibetan and the Olympic 
torch relay protests with sympathy. China's lead- 
ers and the Chinese public, by contrast, mostly 
saw a diabolical anti-China alliance, which in- 
cluded the Dalai Lama and some Hollywood fig- 
ures, intent on undermining the Olympics and 
hurting China. Many Chinese felt humiliated and 
were deeply angered by what they perceived as 
biased news coverage. 

Such sentiments have fueled strong nationalist 
outbursts against nations, such as France, where 
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the Olympic torch was not well received, as well 
as against some Western media organizations, es- 
pecially CNN. Carrefour, the giant French retailer 
that has a big presence in Chinese cities, became 
the leading target for protesters. 

Rising national pride has lent strong support 
to the Chinese government. Yet the xenophobia 
exhibited by Chinese protesters, including in the 
Han Chinese nationalist response to the Tibet- 
ans, also served to undercut China’s official drive 
to soften its international image and to provide a 
favorable environment for the Olympics. Indeed, 
the xenophobia and strident nationalism raise 
profound questions about the nature of China’s 
rise and its potential impact on the international 
system. Will China continue to be peaceful as it 
becomes ever more powerful economically and 
militarily? To what extent will it seek to rewrite 
the rules for the global economy and society? 

As tensions rose in March 2008, both the Chi- 
nese government and the Dalai Lama stood to lose 
from further escalation of the conflict. By April, 
cooler heads had begun to prevail and both sides 
sought to de-escalate the 





confrontation. The Dalai ~ 


Lama has again and again 
stated publicly that he no 
longer seeks outright in- 
dependence for Tibet. He 
also said he supports the 
Beijing Olympics. Mean- 
while, the government has subtly adjusted its 
stance. In early May and early July, government 
representatives met with the Dalai Lama’s special 
envoys. It remains to be seen whether these talks 
will lead to more constructive dialogue, but they 
have helped stabilize the Tibetan situation for 
now, and they allowed the government to shift its 
attention to the Olympics. 
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THE EARTHQUAKE OF 2008 


The Tibetan protests wrenched China’s politi- 
cal machinery, but two major natural disasters 
have also served notice to the Chinese leaders 
that they must expect the unexpected. In early 
2008, prolonged snowstorms in southern China 
wreaked havoc on the local economy and on the 
lives of millions. The mayhem underscored points 
of vulnerability in China’s economy, in particular 
the national rail network and power grid. And on 
May 12, before the tensions in Tibet had eased, a 
massive earthquake struck, measuring 7.9 on the 
Richter scale. Centered on Wenchuan in Sichuan 


The Beijing Olympics have indeed 
defined 2008, but not in ways 
anticipated by the Chinese leadership. 





province, the quake reverberated across China 


and caused great devastation and massive loss 
of life, with 87,000 dead or missing and millions 
left homeless. 

The Chinese government had reacted slowly to 
the snowstorm in southern China earlier in the 
year. But in this case Wen—a populist by political 
instinct and a geologist by training—was en route 
to the quake zone within hours after the earthquake 
struck. Wen, Hu, and other leaders mobilized the 
entire country to respond to the disaster. More than 
100,000 soldiers, paramilitary police, medical per- 
sonnel, and others were deployed to rescue survi- 
vors, bury the dead, and assist in the recovery. 

By all accounts the Chinese government, un- 
like cyclone-devastated neighbor Myanmar, has 
responded effectively to the disaster. While the 
rebuilding will take Herculean efforts and is 
fraught with complications, it appears that the 
Chinese leadership has kept its focus and lever- 
aged the authoritarian system to good effect. The 
central government has channeled vast resources 
into the quake-hit regions from its own well- 
cushioned budget and, in 
an important move, has 
ordered major cities and 
provinces to pair up with 
the quake-ravaged coun- 
ties in Sichuan and pro- 
vide reconstruction aid. 

The initial instinct of 
the Communist Party Propaganda Department 
was to impose restrictions on reporting and issue 
guidelines to the media to toe the lines of Xin- 
hua and CCTV, the official outlets. But China has 
changed in this age of the internet and text mes- 
saging. The internet, teeming with more than 200 
million Chinese users, immediately buzzed to life. 
Also, knowing that this was China’s worst natural 
disaster in more than three decades and a lifetime 
opportunity for reporting, some Chinese news 
organizations simply ignored the Propaganda De- 
partment and dispatched large numbers of report- 
ers to the quake zone to provide their own exten- 
sive coverage. 

In times of national disaster, greater freedom of 
the press has generally worked in the government's 
favor and allowed the country’s leaders to rally the 
nation. Both the Chinese and international press 
devoted considerable attention to the leadership's 
role in organizing relief efforts and comforting 
the victims. As this openness won the govern- 
ment massive support and sympathy, the censors 


stayed away. In fact, in the initial aftermath of the 
earthquake, the usually feisty internet dialogue in 
China focused on saving lives and showed little 
tolerance for hard-nosed questions. 

But the earthquake was nonetheless a water- 
shed moment for China’s “netizens,” who used 
the internet to share information as-well as grief, 
to form communities of support, and to organize 
relief activities, as well as to demand transparency 
and accountability. When the Chinese Red Cross 
failed to provide details on donations, Netease, 
a major internet service provider, declined to 
link its well-trafficked portal to the Chinese Red 
Cross and turned to organizations that were more 
transparent and accountable. When the govern- 
ment sought to manipulate public opinion by 
highlighting a blog by a well-known writer, Yu 
Qiuyu—who urged grieving parents -to desist 
from protests—the blogosphere went.live with 
debate and criticism. Although the censors have 
now tightened their leash on the media, including 
online news, the Chinese blogosphere continues 
to shine with public-spirited debate, and netizens 
have devised various strategies to get around the 
filtering and censorship. 

Not since the death of Mao in 1976 had China 
been plunged into such collective grief as during 
the Sichuan earthquake. The massivé coverage of 
the devastation and rescue operations tapped into 
_a deep well of compassion and national solidarity. 
Impressive official rescue efforts were coupled with 
an equally magnificent outpouring of civic spirit. 
Indeed, the earthquake allowed Chinese society to 
rise above the crass materialism that has pervaded 
the nation; rich ånd poor joined hands in making 
donations of money, blood, and supplies. More 
than 100 nongovernmental organizations formed 
a coordination office the day after the quake to co- 
operate in their relief activities. Thousands of civ- 
ic organizations, singly or in association, served as 
critical links between donating communities and 
the disaster areas. As numerous volunteers rushed 
to the quake-stricken regions, donations too came 
pouring in from around the country and abroad. 
For several weeks in mid-2008, state and society 
worked in unison. 

Under intense public scrutiny and in the con- 
text of the Chinese leadership’s vow to promote 
“human-centered” development, the earthquake 
and its aftermath catalyzed a number of signifi- 


cant innovations. For instance, for the first time in . 


China’s history, authorities used helicopters to air- 
lift ordinary civilians in large numbers to safety or 
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treatment. In another first, the Chinese flag flew 
at half-staff on Tiananmen Square for three days 
to commemorate the victims of a natural disas- 
ter—rather than to mark the death of a national 
leader. 

With billions of dollars in donations pouring 
in, public pressure has been exerted to ensure 
proper use of the donated funds and goods and to 
mitigate corruption and embezzlement. The pub- 
lic has also demanded improved transparency. For 
the country’s leadership, major misuses of funds 
could severely dent the party’s legitimacy. In re- 
sponse to this pressure, the leadership promptly 
established a dedicated group: to monitor and su- 
pervise the distribution and use of earthquake re- 
lief funds and materials. Within days of the quake, 
the National Audit Office began to dispatch au- 
ditors—who everitually numbered over 10,000 
nationwide—to monitor the use of donated funds 
and goods in real time. 

In a departure from the past, the audit office 
has invited the public to report on possible cases 
of malfeasance. Especially interesting is an ini- 
tiative by the Sichuan Provincial Discipline In- 
spection Commission to recruit more than “300 ` 
individuals to jcin the monitoring effort. Such 
measures of accountability have been vital in 
maintaining public support. So far, officials have 
punished dozens of employees for misuse of 
funds but have largely succeeded in preventing 
major misuse and corruption. 


THE LIMITS OF OPENNESS 


Yet, even amid the tremendous outpouring of 
grief associated with the earthquake, the Chinese 
state has shown it prefers to place major initiatives 
under its own umbrella rather than let indepen- 
dent organizations occupy much space. Although 
some NGOs continue to work alongside govern- 
ment-sponsored civic organizations such as the 
Chinese Red Cross, those NGOs that did not make 
special efforts ta collaborate with the state have 
had to curtail their activities in the quake areas. 

The burst of openness and transparency after 
the quake also eventually proved to be too much 
for the censors. The domestic media were quite 
free to report as long as they offered paeans to sur- 
vival and heroism. They were put on a short leash 
once hard questions began to be raised—regard- 
ing, for example, what the government could and 


should have done to prepare better for the earth- 


quake (especially in the enforcement of building 
codes and construction quality) and whether the 
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government's earthquake forecasting system, be- 
cause of the leadership’s preoccupation with sta- 
bility ahead of the Olympics, failed in its mission 
of saving lives. | 

The uplifting story of Ye Zhiping, the principal of 
Sangzao Middle School, only served to underscore 
how much more could have been done in the years 
before the earthquake to save lives in an area well 
known as an earthquake zone. For more than a de- 
cade Ye had scraped together funds and materials 
to reinforce his once-rickety school building and 
had conducted emergency evacuation drills for his 
teachers and students. These measures produced 
a miracle: All the students at Sangzao survived 
the quake. Stories like this raise the painful ques- 
tion of why so many school buildings collapsed 
and more than 10,000 students died, while nearby 
government offices often remained standing. 

So far, the regime has largely kept such ques- 
tions away from public debate. For the many 
grieving and angry parents seeking justice, the lo- 
cal authorities have adopted a carrot-and-stick ap- 
proach: They have offered condolences and some 
monetary compensation 
while pressuring parents to 
abandon demands for a full 
investigation and thus “not 
make trouble.” Parents and 
volunteers who have ques- 
tioned authorities have 
been threatened and even 
detained. Police invoked the charge of “inciting 
state subversion” against Zeng Hongling, a retired 
university lecturer, for writing three articles, post- 
ed on an overseas website, that criticized the con- 
struction of schools that collapsed in the quake. 


POPULISM VS. INTERNATIONALISM 

- The scope of the earthquake’s devastation and 
China’s heroic response have engendered much 
international sympathy and helped quiet many 
international critics. Meanwhile, the Chinese 
leadership has won praise for a variety of recent 
diplomatic initiatives. China has played an ac- 
tive role in multilateral efforts to end North Ko- 
rea’s nuclear activities—efforts that lately have 
produced some provisional successes. Beijing has 
modified its opposition to confronting the Suda- 
nese government over its role in the violence in 
Darfur. China has also sought to improve relations 
with Japan, despite long-held grievances, and has 
reached out to archrival Taiwan. In this light, the 
talks with the Dalai Lama’s envoys can be seen as 


The xenophobia exhibited by Chinese 
protesters undercut China’s drive 
to soften its international image. 


part of a programmatic approach meant to create a 
favorable international environment—not just for 
the Olympics this year but for China’s continued 
peaceful development. - 

Yet this turn to internationalism has occurred 
alongside bouts of populist nationalism within 
China. For observers, shifting public sentiment 
in China deserves careful analysis for what it re- 
veals about the country’s potentially volatile state- 
society relations. In particular, the overwhelming 
majority of Chinese, encouraged by the official 
media as well as the internet, appear to live in 
a world of almost pure black and white when it 
comes to the treatment of Tibetans, the protests 
surrounding the Olympic torch relay, and the re- 
sponse to the Sichuan earthquake. 

In this moralistic universe, affronts to Chinese 
pride are not well received, and tolerance and for- 
giveness are not virtues. All too often, a take-no- 
prisoners approach has dominated the chatter in 
China’s web-sphere. In the aftermath of the Sich- 
uan earthquake, companies were graded on their 
generosity and miserliness, and huge pressure was 

exerted on individuals and 
businesses—whether it be 
basketball star Yao Ming, 
property mogul Wang Shi, 
or a multinational firm 
such as Intel—to increase 
their donations to relief ef- 
. forts. Those who dare dis- 
sent from the prevailing view—regarding Tibet, 
for instance—must be prepared for a fusillade of 
verbal attacks. 

National leaders such as Wen have tapped into 
this vein of populist sentiment and passion to win 
the party new legitimacy—and also used it as a 
tool in the earthquake relief effort. But at other 
times, such as during the anti-Japanese rallies in 
2005 or the recent response to Tibetan protests, 
populist sentiment can be a severe constraint on 
the leadership’s desire to take an internationalist 
approach abroad. It also can undercut China’s ef- 
forts to increase its soft power in the world. 

The Chinese leadership is caught between the 
demands of populism and internationalism. Again 
and again, in order to win international approv- 
al, the government has had to buck public sen- 
timents that the party propaganda machine itself 
has helped to foster. The latest example is the 


“leadership's agreeing to talk with the Dalai Lama’s 


envoys even as the propaganda machine contin- 
ues to lash out at the “Dalai clique.” China’s lead- 


ers, by adjusting their confrontational attitude 
toward the international community: (especially 
Western countries) on the Tibet issue, were able 
to persuade leaders such as US President George 
W. Bush and French President Nicolas Sarkozy to 
attend the opening ceremony of the Olympics. 

_ As the games drew near, it appeared the Chi- 
nese leadership had once again navigated the 
competing demands of populism and interna- 
tionalism and thereby prepared the ground for 
a successful Olympics. However, following the 
rollercoaster events of the first half of the year, 
little remained of the jubilation that had seized 
China when the country originally won the right 
to host the games. Also gone was talk about stag- 
ing the best Olympics in history. Instead, safety 
and technical execution became the foremost 
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preoccupations. The Beijing Olympics have in- 


. deed defined 2008, but not in ways anticipated 


by the Chinese leadership. 

As the Olympic rollercoaster comes to a stop, 
attention will again return to China's rapid growth 
and the pains associated with it. The leaders in 
Beijing will need all the public support and soli- 
darity they can garner in order to cope with in- 
flation, sagging stock prices, and increasing pres- 
sures on exporters who have been hurt by rising 
costs—as well as with the massive task of rebuild- 
ing earthquake-devastated areas where millions 
still live in temporary shelters. In the face of such 
challenges and rising public expectations, the 
Chinese leadership’s quest for harmonious devel- 
opment will prove, like the pursuit of happiness, 
a never-ending task. 
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Japan’s New Politics: Quiet Before the Storm? 


STEVEN VOGEL 


he Japanese government is more paralyzed 

than ever, with an unpopular prime minis- 

ter and a divided legislature—and yet the 
Japanese political system could be on nthe verge of 
a major transition. 


ment Japanese-style, with the ruling coalition en- 
joying a two-thirds majority in the Lower House of 
the Diet, Japan’s national legislature, while the op- 


` position controls the Upper House. This situation 


Opinion polls suggest that the opposition Dem- - 


ocratic Party of Japan (DPJ) should defeat the rul- 
ing Liberal Democratic Party (LDP) in a. critical 
Lower House election to be held some time before 
September 2009, potentially giving Japan its first 
lasting period of alternation in power since 1955. 
(The LDP lost power briefly when the party split 
before the July 1993 Lower House elections, but 
it managed to regain power the next year by forg- 
ing a coalition of convenience with its long-time 
adversary, the Social Democratic Party of Japan.) 
Nevertheless, the LDP has escaped from near- 
doom more than once in the past, and the DPJ has 
squandered some golden opportunities, so a DP) 
administration remains far from assured. 

If the DPJ takes power, the dynamics of Japa- 
nese politics could be substantially altered. 
Through much of the postwar period, the LDP has 
collaborated closely with the government bureau- 
cracy and leveraged its long-term incumbency to 
allocate resources to favored constituent groups. 
If the LDP retains power, the government will face 
the continued prospect of a divided legislature be- 
cause the opposition controls the Upper House. 
Between these two scenarios lie some intriguing 
possibilities for party realignment, or perhaps 
even a grand coalition of the LDP and the DPJ. 


KOIZUMI’S TRIUMPH 


Since July 2007, the Japanese have confronted 
the unprecedented conundrum of divided govern- 
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in turn reflects the diametrically opposed results 
from two dramatic elections within two years. 

In September 2005, then-Prime Minister Ju- 
nichiro Koizumi orchestrated a massive LDP vic- 
tory in the Lower House elections. Koizumi had 
already rescued the party from seemingly certain 
defeat in the 2001 Upper House elections. But he 
saved his most dazzling move for last. Koizumi 
had devised an ingenious strategy of saving the 
LDP by destroying it. The LDP had been suffering 
a long-term erosion in popular support as voters 
had become disillusioned with corruption scan- 
dals, wasteful spending on public works, and mis- 
management of the economy. Koizumi took to its 
illogical extreme the LDP’s well-honed strategy of 
preempting challenges by embracing the opposi- 
tion’s critique of old-style LDP politics. In essence, 
he declared, who better to clean up the LDP than 
the LDP itself? 

Koizumi advocated “structural reform,” mean- 
ing reductions in public works spending, reform 
of special public corporations, and privatization 
of the postal system. He-promoted this as eco- 
nomic reform, but his more fundamental purpose 
was to reform the LDP. The party had long relied 
on generous public works spending to reward key 
constituent groups, especially in rural areas. It 
had used postal savings deposits to finance much 

of this infrastructure investment (in addition to 
delivering mail, the Japanese postal system was 
the world’s largest financial institution), and it 
had channeled the funds through special public 
corporations such as the Japan Highway Public 
Corporation. So Koizumi was attacking the party 
machine at its core, and this meant doing battle 
with the party’s old guard. 


This struggle came to a head in 2005 when Koi- 

zumi threatened to call a Lower ‘House election 
if his postal privatization bill did not pass. Some 
members of the old guard broke party ranks and 
voted against the legislation in the Lower House, 
though the bill managed to pass anyway. In the 
Upper House, however, LDP defections were suf- 
ficient to defeat the legislation. 

Koizumi stunned his rivals by making good 
on his promise to dissolve the Lower House. He 
was taking a substantial risk—public support for 
the LDP was low and Koizumi was not required 
to call an election for another year. But he then 


went a step further, banishing from the party. the | 


“postal rebels” in the Lower House and recruit- 
ing “assassin” candidates to run against them. 
The LDP lined up some high-quality candidates 
for the assassin role, including younger candi- 
dates and women. 

Koizumi’s sheer audacity, his commitment to 
fighting the party’s old guard, and his captivat- 
ing performance on televi- 
sion played very well with 
the public. Meanwhile, the 
DPJ ran a lackluster campaign 
behind a technocratic leader, 
Katsuya Okada. The party’s 
depressing campaign slogan 
was “Don’t give up on Japan.” 
The LDP won an astounding 296 seats and ran 
very strongly in urban districts where it had of- 
ten struggled. 


MEEK INHERITANCE 

Paradoxically, however, Koizumi’s success in 
2005 sowed the seeds for the party’s failure in 
2007. Koizumi accelerated a trend away from his 
party’s traditional electoral strategy, which had 
centered on mobilizing support networks, and in- 
stead placed greater emphasis on leaders, image, 
and policies. For many years the LDP had enjoyed 
strong rural support via a broad social coalition 
that ranged from farmers to small business own- 
ers. Stable clientelistic relationships had enabled 
the party to win elections even with weak leaders, 
image problems, and flawed policies. 

Koizumi pledged to step down as prime min- 
ister at the end of his term as party president 
in September 2006. In the Diet session that 
followed the 2005 election, the LDP coalition 
promptly passed the postal privatization bill. 
But as the glow of the Lower House electoral vic- 
tory faded, critics of Koizumi’s reform program 





The LDP remains divided over 
how to address Japan’s 
monumental budget deficit. 
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became more vocal. In the fall of 2005, the Asahi 
Shimbun, a nationally circulated newspaper, pub- 
lished a series of articles on economic inequality. 
Other newspapers and television outlets soon 
embraced the issue, with many commentators 
suggesting -that Koizumi’s pro-market reforms 
had exacerbated inequality. . 

In fact, Japan’s rising inequality in incomes is 
driven more by prolonged economic stagnation 
and demographic shifts than by specific govern- 
ment policies. Inequality is greatest among the el- 
derly because the population is aging and Japan's 
pension system is relatively weak. The young are 
also suffering from a decline in employment op- 
portunities for entry-level workers resulting from 
more than a decade of stagnation. 

. Shinzo Abe, a popular younger-generation Diet 
leader, quickly emerged as the frontrunner in the 
race to succeed Koizumi. Abe had made his name 
by taking a hard-line stance against North Ko- 
rea over the issue of kidnapped Japanese nation- 
als. Despite his distinguished 
political pedigree—he is the 
grandson of postwar Prime 
Minister Nobusuke Kishi and 
son of former Foreign Min- 
ister Shintaro Abe—he had 
not served in the cabinet un- 
i til Koizumi appointed him as 
chief cabinet secretary in October 2005. 

But the departing Koizumi left Abe with a 


' tough act to follow. While Koizumi could bask in 


the glow of electoral victory, Abe was left to cope 
with a multitude of unresolved problems, not the 
least of which was a massive budget deficit. Koi- 
zumi had refused to raise the consumption tax 
on his own watch, and he left much of the de- 
tailed implementation of his structural reforms 
to his successors. 

Moreover, Koizumi had orchestrated such a 
huge electoral victory in 2005 that his party had 
nowhere to go but down. The LDP’s success relied 
so much on Koizumi’s personal charisma that such 
success would be difficult to replicate without him 
at the helm. And Koizumi had undermined the 
party’s support network in rural areas, leaving it 
vulnerable to a counterattack by the DPJ. 

So Abe came to office in September 2006 facing 
some big challenges—and quickly proceeded to 
make his situation much worse. Abe made a fate- 
ful decision in December 2006 to readmit into the 
LDP the postal rebels who had defeated Koizumi's 
assassins in the Lower House elections, giving 
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the impression that he was stepping back from 
Koizumi's commitment to reforming the party. 
He also caved in to pressure from the construc- 
tion lobby, watering down his earlier proposal to 
allocate road and gasoline taxes to the govern- 
ment's general funds instead of earmarking them 
for road construction projects. He filled his first 
cabinet with loyalists rather than leaders known 
for their skill in managing party and parliamen- 
tary affairs. And his administration suffered no 
fewer than five major scandals, with four ending 
in resignations and one in suicide. 

In the worst of these scandals, an investiga- 
tion initiated by DPJ politician Akira Nagatsuma 
revealed that the Ministry of Health, Labor, and 
Welfare had misplaced pension records for over 
50 million Japanese citizens. Although Abe bore 
no direct responsibility for this debacle, his ad- 
ministration’s response was seen as lackadaisical; 
and this more than any other scandal sent public 
support plummeting. | 

For once, the DPJ was able to capitalize on the 
LDP’s unpopularity. DPJ leader Ichiro Ozawa, a 


former LDP heavyweight who had transformed — 


Japanese politics by defecting from the party in 


1993, crafted a campaign strategy to lure rural ` 
voters to the DPJ by promising generous income ` 


supports for farmers. The LDP won only 37 of the 
121 seats that were contested in the July 2007 Up- 
per House elections, compared to 60 for the DPJ. 
(Upper House members serve six-year terms, with 
half of the members up for re-election every three 
years.) This gave the DP) a plurality in and control 
over the Upper House. 


DIVIDED GOVERNMENT 

Many experts had predicted that Abe would 
resign if his party failed to win more than 40 
seats, but Abe defied the pundits. He formed a 
new cabinet with a more experienced lineup, and 
his public approval ratings improved temporarily. 
The LDP and DPJ immediately began sparring over 
terms of engagement in the unprecedented situa- 
tion they faced. 

Under the constitution, if the Lower House 
passes an ordinary bill and the Upper House does 
not approve it, then the Lower House can override 
with a two-thirds majority. If the Upper House 
deliberates over a bill for more than 60 days, the 
Lower House can treat this as a negative vote and 
proceed with an override effort. Lower House 
votes to elect a prime minister or to approve a 
budget or treaties are binding after 30 days, even 


if the Upper House fails to act or votes against 
them. These provisions were largely immaterial 
through most of the postwar period because the 
LDP controlled both houses. But the 2005 and 
2007 elections had produced a unique situation 
in which not only were the houses controlled by 
separate parties, but the LDP coalition had a two- 
thirds majority in the Lower House that would 
enable it to override the Upper House. 

Many observers suspected that the LDP would 
be reluctant to use its override powers because 
this would seem like an abuse of power and 
could hurt the party in the next Lower House 
election. Meanwhile, the DPJ could deploy its 
power to stall or block legislation in the Upper 
House, but it would try to avoid the appearance 
of blatant obstructionism. The DPJ experiment- 
ed with introducing its own legislation from 
the Upper House, even though it realized that 
it could not pass bills without support from the 
LDP-controlled Lower House. 

DP] leader Ozawa tested the new balance of 
power by taking a firm position against exten- 
sion of an act called the Anti-Terrorism Special 
Measures Law. This law authorized Japan to pro- 
vide logistical assistance to US and allied naval 
vessels involved in operations in Afghanistan— 
assistance such as supplying these vessels with 
oil. Abe vowed publicly to push the extension 
bill through. In September 2007, however, Abe 
abruptly resigned after Ozawa refused to meet 
with him to discuss a compromise solution. Abe 
complained of unspecified health problems and 
was later admitted to a hospital with a gastroin- 
testinal condition. 

In the flurry of activity after Abe’s sudden res- 
ignation, the most likely candidate for prime min- 
ister seemed to be Taro Aso. An outspoken and 
charismatic conservative, he was politically and 
personally close to Abe. Within a day, however, the 
leaders of the LDP’s biggest factions had expressed 
their support for Yasuo Fukuda, a politician noted 
for being, under Prime Ministers Yoshiro Mori and 
Koizumi, the longest-serving chief cabinet secre- 
tary in Japanese history. Despite holding only one 


- cabinet position, Fukuda had earned strong marks 


for his managerial skill and deft handling of party 
executives. He had also developed a reputation for 
moderation in foreign policy. 

Fukuda was more inclined than Abe to work 
with the opposition. He decided not to try to ex- 
tend the Anti-Terror law but to propose a new ver- 
sion instead. He tried to arrange a settlement with 


the DPJ, but Ozawa refused, insisting that the two 
sides should engage in a public debate rather than 
make a private deal. Then Ozawa stunned his own 
party and political circles in November 2007 by 
agreeing in a private meeting with Fukuda to form 
a grand coalition with the LDP. DPJ members re- 
coiled at this proposal, and Ozawa promptly of- 
fered to resign. DPJ leaders managed to convince 
Ozawa to stay on, while giving up on the grand 
coalition plan. 

Ozawa apparently had judged that the DPJ sodi 
have trouble winning the next Lower House elec- 
tion because voters lacked confidence that the par- 
ty could govern, and he felt that the experience of 
governing in a grand coalition might enhance the 
party’s credibility. Most DPJ members, however, 
felt that they should confront the LDP rather than 
collaborate with it, and subsequent public opinion 
polls showed that voters felt the same way. 

When Fukuda first gained power, many specu- 
lated that the LDP would call a.quick election in ear- 
ly 2008. The DPJ was not yet prepared to run a full 
slate of candidates in Japan’s 300 single-member 
districts. However, as the Fu- 
kuda administration’s pub- 
lic approval ratings dropped 
from 60 percent at the time 
he took office to a low of 21 
percent in May 2008, party 
leaders increasingly favored 
postponing the election. The 
prime minister had hoped he 
would get a boost in public support after kosin the 
Group of Eight summit in Hokkaido, but the cabi- 
net’s approval rating rose only negligibly. 

The LDP coalition over time also became less 
reluctant to wield its override power. In January 
2008, it deployed this power for the first time 
since 1951 in order to push through the Anti- 
Terror bill. It also used an override to extend 
extra gasoline taxes and to allocate road-related 
taxes exclusively to nationwide road construction 
for a period of 10 years. 


THE LDP’S OPTIONS 

How might the LDP save itself this time, even as 
most indicators point to defeat in the next election? 

Fukuda on August 1 reshuffled the cabinet to 
put more of his own imprint on the government, 
since he had carried over most of his original 
cabinet from Abe. But this will not likely prove 
enough to mollify the public. The party elders 
could consider replacing Fukuda himself, espe- 


The voters may have trouble 
identifying the policy differences 
between the two parties, but they 

are tempted to opt for change. 
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cially if his popularity continues to falter. But 
they would have trouble finding a candidate like 
Koizumi, who could single-handedly change the 
party’s fortunes at the polls. Aso, the most like- 
ly candidate, was named party secretary general 
at the time of the cabinet reshuffle. Aso is more 
popular and more charismatic than Fukuda, but 
he would come with his own liabilities, including 
a propensity for antagonizing Japan’s neighbors 
with nationalistic rhetoric. Koizumi has been re- 
ported to support former Defense Minister Yuriko 
Koike, a telegenic and articulate nationalist, who 
would present a dramatically different alternative 
as Japan’s first female prime minister. 

The party could try to cultivate divisions with- 
in the DPJ, hoping to recruit defectors. But Ozawa 
would make every effort to close ranks before the 
election. The LDP’s best chance might be to watch 
for a misstep or a scandal on the DP} side and then 
exploit it for maximum political advantage. 

The party could also contemplate policy initia- 
tives that would garner public support. It would be 
almost impossible to pursue an ambitious legisla- 
tive agenda, however, when 
the opposition controls the 
Upper House. The public 
is particularly concerned 
about social welfare issues, 
specifically pensions and 
health care. For the time be- 
ing, dissatisfaction around 
these issues presents a ma- 
jor liability for the governing party—but the LDP 
has managed to turn this kind of weakness into 
strength’ before. In the early 1970s, the party or- 
chestrated a major shift in environmental and wel- 
fare policy, effectively disarming the opposition. 

To do that this time, however, the LDP would 
need strong leadership, bold initiatives, and a lot 
of luck. None of these seems- to be in the offing. 
Ultimately, a dramatic policy shift might not be 
enough even if the LDP could engineer one, as 
many voters appear to favor a change in power for 
its own sake. 

Finally, the LDP itself could splinter. “We will not 
split,” former party Secretary General Koichi Kato 
insisted to- me in an interview in July. “I should 
know, since I would be the one to leave.” Yet Kato 
added one condition: “If we were really convinced 
that we were going to lose, then we might consider ` 
it.” And party insiders report that LDP and DPJ pol- 
iticians have been meeting discreetly to plan for a 
possible new party. The new party might be able to 
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attract voters who are fed up with the LDP but not 
ready yet to vote for the DPJ. 

Under another scenario, the realignment would 
take place after the election. If the DPJ won, but 
fell short of an outright majority, it might form a 
coalition with a splinter group from the LDP. The 
DPJ might also consider forming a coalition with 
the LDP’s coalition partner, the Komeito, a party 
that garners most of its support from the Soka 
Gakkai, a Buddhist sect. The Komeito is an attrac- 
tive coalition partner because it combines strong 
organizational capacity with flexibility on policy 
issues. And the DPJ and the Komeito might agree 
on strengthening Japan’s welfare state. However, 
the Komeito might be reluctant to switch sides 
quite so quickly, since it would have just run in 
the election alongside the LDP. 


CHALLENGES AHEAD 


In the meantime, the LDP remains divided 
over how to address Japan’s monumental bud- 
get deficit. The country’s rapidly aging popula- 
tion adds to the challenge 
of dealing with an accumu- 
lated government debt that 
totals more than 180 percent 
of gross domestic product. 
Party elder Kaoru: Yosano 
supports a prompt increase 
in the consumption tax as 
the only responsible way to move toward balanc- 
ing the budget. Hidenao Nakagawa, a rival party 
heavyweight, favors delaying a tax hike and con- 
tinuing to cut costs while hoping that economic 
growth will increase revenues. 

Most voters favor the Nakagawa position, feel- 
ing that the government should try to reduce 
its own waste before asking citizens to contrib- 
ute more. Fukuda appeared to back the Yosano 
stance in June 2008 when he announced that the 
time had come for the government to consider a 
consumption tax hike, but he later pulled back 
subtly by suggesting that the administration 
would consider its options over a period of two 
to three years. 

LDP leaders have ‘confronted a consider- 
able public backlash against market-oriented 
reforms. In 1999, the government liberalized 
the employment of dispatch workers (agency 
temps), but the dispatch business has increas- 
ingly become associated with low wages and 
poor working conditions. In July 2008, a gov- 
ernment task force proposed reforms to address 


If the DP] takes power, the 
dynamics of Japanese politics 
could be substantially altered. 


some of the worst abuses by banning single-day 
dispatches and requiring agencies to publicize 
their commissions. 

The Fukuda administration also provoked 
criticism for revising, in April 2008, the health 
care insurance system for people over the age of 
75. The government insisted that its intention was 
to streamline administration rather than to cut 
costs, but citizens were nonetheless outraged that 
insurance premiums increased for some people 
and that certain payments were now automati- 
cally deducted from pensions. 

The DPJ took advantage of this public senti- 
ment, promptly submitting a bill in the Upper 
House that would undo the revisions. The LDP is 
expected to block the DPy bill in the Lower House 
when the Diet convenes in the fall, but party lead- 
ers are resigned to making some adjustments in 
the new plan to mollify the public. 

In the fall Diet session, the government will 
also have to, take up legislation to extend autho- 
rization of Japan's support for the refueling op- 
erations in the Indian Ocean, 
authorization currently set 
to expire in January 2009. In 
early 2008, the LDP also be- 
gan consideration of a bill that 
would provide a more general 
authorization for peacekeep- 
ing operations abroad (if cer- 
tain conditions were met), but negotiations be- 
came bogged down because of divisions within 
the ruling coalition. 


A “CHANGE” ELECTION? 

Both the LDP and the DPJ have begun issuing 
campaign “manifestos” that outline specific pol- 
icy proposals, yet these documents fail to articu- 
late clear differences in policy orientation or ide- 
ology. On economic issues, LDP members range 
from those who advocate liberal market reforms 
to those in the old guard who prefer trade pro- 
tection, especially of agriculture, and redistribu- 
tion toward rural areas. On foreign policy, the LDP 
combines pragmatic moderates like Fukuda with 
nationalists like Abe and Aso. 

As for the DPJ, it may span an even greater 
range, combining former socialists with LDP de- 
fectors. Many have argued that the two parties 
should realign so they can represent distinct 
policy alternatives, but this is unlikely as long as 
they both strive to compete in urban and rural 
districts. If either party tries to shift too dramati- 


cally toward a small government line that might 
appeal to urban voters, for example, candidates 
running in rural districts would resist. 

On domestic policy, the DPJ has tried to have 
it both ways: It espouses market competition and 
resists raising taxes, but also favors a more gen- 
erous welfare policy. Its positions on key welfare 

issues—it supports greater government funding 
- for pensions and health care, for example—align 
closely with voter preferences. In rural districts, 
meanwhile, LDP and DPJ candidates do battle 
over who can best help Japanese farmers. The 
LDP has closer ties to farm groups and a long re- 
cord of protecting farmers from foreign competi- 
tion, but the DPJ offers the temptation of direct 
subsidies to individual farmers. 

On foreign policy, Ozawa has attempted to 
articulate a difference in principle, arguing that 
Japan should only support overseas peacekeep- 
ing missions that are sanctioned by the United 
Nations. He has used this rationale to oppose 


Japanese participation in the conflicts in Af-’ 


ghanistan and Iraq. But Japanese voters do not 
fully grasp this doctrinal stance, for in practi- 
cal terms Ozawa’s approach could mean that 
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Japan becomes more embroiled in conflicts 
abroad, not less. 

The voters may have trouble- identifying the 
policy differences between the two parties, but 
they are tempted to opt for change. Koizumi 
convinced Japanese voters that he could do 
more to change Japanese politics than the op- 
position; his successors will be hard-pressed to 
repeat that feat. . 

If the DPJ does take power and manages to stay 
in power for a reasonable period of time, this 
could do much to transform the nature of Japa- 
nese politics. The LDP’s period out of power in 
1993-94 was sufficiently long to offer a few hints 
about what this would mean, but too brief for any 
lasting changes to be imposed. 

A new DPJ administration will be determined 
to assert control over a bureaucracy that has col- 
laborated with the LDP for decades. Alternation 
in power could shatter the presumption that the 
LDP is the party of government and therefore the 
only party capable of bestowing tangible benefits 
on voters and interest groups. And it might even 
press the two major parties to differentiate them- - 
selves more clearly on policy issues. i 
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South Korea’s Not-So-Sharp Right Turn 


DAVID C. KANG 

he election of Lee Myung Bak as South ing the entire cold war, and is now more stable 
Korean president in December 2007 has and prosperous than at any time during the past 
been hailed as a return to conservatism in 150 years. Economic, cultural, and even political 
Korea. Known by his nickname “the Bulldozer,” ties are rapidly increasing. Although some skepti- 
this former Hyundai Engineering CEO has pre- cism about China’s increasing power is evident 
sented himself as a no-nonsense business execu- in South Korea, Sino-Korean economic ties are 
tive who will make hard decisions and overcome deep and growing deeper. As for Japan, despite 
the liberal excesses of the previous two admin- unresolved historical disputes between Japan and 
istrations. In foreign policy, he ‘has promised to South Korea, both countries are advanced capital- 
return to a close US—Republic of Korea (ROK) alli- ist democracies and their economic relations are 
. ance, to take a more skeptical ‘approach to North intensifying. Finally,.the United States remains 
Korea, and to build “strategic cooperation” with South Korea’s most important ally, and the rela- 

China and Japan. tionship between the two continues to evolve. 
But it is unclear how different Lee’s foreign Yet South Korea’s enduring problem is that it 
policy will prove to be. Although the attitudes of lies between a number of great powers, and evena 
South Korean presidents are an important element — unified Korea will never be as big as China, Japan, 
in the country’s foreign policy, structural factors or Russia. Thus Seoul’s room to maneuver is sub- 
both outside and inside South Korea increasingly stantially circumscribed. Early in his term, Lee 
constrain presidential options, and these could has already made attempts to strengthen relations 
easily outweigh Lee’s preferences. South Korea’s with the United States, Japan, and China, but 
days of strident anticommunism and a single- ultimately no South Korean president will want to 

minded focus on relations with the United States choose one over the others. 
are gone, never to return. In their place is an Furthermore, until unification occurs, the 
increasingly multilateral set of goals and issues number one foreign: policy priority for any South 
that any South Korean president will have toman-: Korean president will be relations with North 
age. These range from continuing to expand the Korea. Lee’s policy ideas appear broadly consistent 
country’s economic relationships throughout the with an approach that links economic engagement 
world to maintaining stable relationships with all with security issues, and that continues South 
the great powers in the region. Korea’s attempt to open North Korea to the out- 
f side world. The two previous presidents pursued 
THE LIMITS OF POWER this approach, and although Lee initially pledged 
The international situation in which South -a change, he has since his inauguration backed 
Korea now finds itself has as much influence on off that pledge. If progress continues on the issue 
Seoul’s foreign policy as do the ideas and attitudes of North Korea’s nuclear activities, in however 
that exist within the country. The region has halting a fashion, it is likely that Lee will pursue 
changed more in the past decade than it did dur- engagement with the North and expansion of eco- 
= nomic ties. 
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and Order in East Asia (Columbia University Press, 2007). Koreans now have a long, proud history of deep 
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and loud involvement in politics, and this phe- 
nomenon will only continue. In fact, massive 
public demonstrations that have taken place this 
spring and summer—over beef imports from the 
United States, the transparency and style of Lee’s 
decision making, and other issues—have already 
affected the president’s foreign policy decisions. 
South Korean generations that do not remember 
the Korean War, or even military rule, are going 
to gain greater influence over time, and politics 
will increasingly reflect their concerns and values. 
While Lee will have considerable leeway in craft- 
ing his administration’s foreign policy, his deci- 
sion making will also be affected by the pressures 
of public opinion. 

Lee is the son of a farm worker, and he worked 
his way through college. He joined the Hyundai 
group in 1965 when it had only-90 employees. 
Three decades later, when he stepped down as CEO 
of Hyundai Engineering, the company’s employees 
numbered 160,000. Elected mayor of Seoul after 
serving as a national assemblyman, Lee won 
enduring plaudits for restoring a stream in down- 
town Seoul that had been 
buried by an-elevated high- 
way. A successful business- 
man and politician who was 
once arrested for protesting 
normalization of ROK-Japan 
ties, he is in many ways 
emblematic of Koreas own — 
transformation over the past half century. 

It may seem odd to assess Lee’s prospects as 
president more in terms of the constraints around 
him than in terms of his personality, and indeed 
most analysts focus on his personality and his 
goals. But it is probably more accurate to: view 


Lee as a reflection of progress in South Korean’ 


politics than as an agent of change. Lee has por- 
trayed himself as a-centrist but has, governed to 
the right of center. The result, however, has been 
to polarize public opinion and reduce his popu- 


larity and room to maneuver, thus emphasizing 


that the political context sharply limits personal 
influences on Korean foreign policy. The scope 
of Lee’s foreign policy, and the type of change he 
_ achieves, will depend as much on the factors con- 
straining him as on his own ideas about how best 
to. govern. 


LEE VERSUS. ROH 
It is common to contrast Lee’s ideology and 
style with those of former President Roh Moo 


Why would South Korea 
choose among regional powers 
if it does not have to? 
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Hyun, and to explain both men’s policies by 
reference to their unique personalities and val- 
ues. But it is just as important to contrast the 
contexts in which the two presidents took office. 
Roh came to power in early 2003, at the height of 
a crisis over North Korea’s nuclear program and 
amid widespread popular dissatisfaction with 
coercive US policies’ toward North Korea and 
with the US “war on terror” in general. Further 
difficulties arose because of differing Japanese 
and Chinese approaches to North Korea, and 
indeed the frosty relations between China and 
Japan. Navigating these diverse pressures would 
have been a difficult task for any president. 

Lee, in contrast to Roh, entered office this year 
during a period of relative regional stability. There 
is progress on the North Korean front, an improve- 
ment in US-ROK relations, a marked improvement 
in China-Japan relations, and cautious optimism 
about the future. Most important, South Korea’s 
two central relationships—those with the United 
States and. North Korea—are either stable or 
improving, and there is forward momentum on 
both fronts. 

No Korean president 
-wants bad relations with any 
of the three major powers in 
the region (the United States, 
China, and Japan). Even a 
supposed conservative like 
Lee realizes that dealing with 
China is now as important as dealing with the 
United States and Japan. For example, Lee- said 
in May 2008 that “Considering the balance in 
Northeast Asia, it is not desirable for Korea to side 
with a particular country. To maintain peace in the 
region, a balanced diplomacy is needed. . . . Korea- 
US relations and Korea-China relations are not con- 
trary to each other: but mutually complementary.” 
This is remarkably similar to a concept floated by 
Roh in 2005, when he called for South Korea to be a 
“balancer” in the region. Indeed, why would South 
Korea choose among regional powers if it does not 
have to? As part of a process that Seoul National 
University political scientist Jae Ho Chung calls 
“the choice of not making choices,” South Korea 
has not bandwagoned with China—nor does it wish 
to abandon its close ties with the United States. 

Even the tensions that were apparent in the 
US-ROK ‘alliance during Rohs tenure were as 
much a result of the two countries’ differing 
national interests: as they were of personality 
clashes between Roh. and George W. Bush. During 
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the nuclear crisis from 2002 to 2007, the South 
Korean populace and leadership urged restraint 
while the Bush administration took a hard line. 
The South Koreans were concerned that the Bush 
administration’s open embrace of preemptive war 
as an instrument of national policy would mean 
_ that North Korea could be the target of a preemp- 
tive strike, with South Korea bearing the brunt of 
the devastation that would follow. A 2006 opinion 
poll by the newspaper Choson Ilbo revealed that 66 
percent of Koreans between ages 16 and 25 said 
they would side with North Korea in the event of 
a war between North Korea and the United States. 
These seemingly confounding South Korean opin- 
ions were not naive, but rather resulted from a 
plausible belief that it was the United States—not 
North Korea—that might start an unprovoked 
war. Thus, Roh was a manifestation of South 
Korean opinion as much as he was the source of 
that opinion. , 

In other areas, however, South Korea under 
Roh remained one of Americas closest allies. 
South Korea sent more than 
3,000 troops to Iraq, a force 
larger than any other coun- 
trys except for those of 
the United States itself and 
Britain. The United States 
and South Korea also amica- 
bly negotiated a major trans- 
formation of the US forces 
stationed in Korea, and South Koreas economic 
and social relations with the United States contin- 
ued to deepen. 

South Koreans did not oppose relations with 
America, or that country’s ideals:in general, but 
rather specific US policies. Significantly, South 
Korean attitudes toward the United States 
improved when America—not South Korea— 
changed its policies toward North Korea and 
became more flexible (particularly beginning 
in 2007). Thus, although relations between 
Washington and Seoul are evolving and matur- 
ing, they are not hopelessly ruptured, and indeéd 
show many signs of strength. Yet South Korea 
is clearly not an equal partner with the United 
States, and must often respond to US initiatives 
and policies, whether they concern North Korea, 
the global war on terror, or economic issues. 


TIED TO CHINA 


The constraints facing Lee extend to China as 
well. China has quickly become South Korea's 


South Korean generations that do 
not remember the Korean War, 
or even military rule, are going 

to gain greater influence over time. 





dominant trading partner, with $118 billion in 
bilateral trade in 2006, far surpassing the $77 
billion in US-ROK trade in that year. As China 
becomes more active in the region and the world, 
South Korea will increasingly—and inevitably— 
take China into consideration in its foreign 
policy calculations. 

South Korea and China have similar stances 
on a range of foreign policy issues, from the 
best way to deal with North Korea to continued 
clashes with Japan over various historical griev- 
ances. Regarding North Korea, both China and 
South Korea must deal not only with the nuclear 
issue but also refugee issues, human rights prob- 
lems, and the potential economic and social costs 
of regime collapse in Pyongyang. To that end, 
Chinese officials have emphasized patience and 
engagement with the North. Although Lee has 
pledged to behave more skeptically toward North 
Korea, Seoul’s concerns about the costs of collapse 
in the North have not changed. 

Much like every other country in the region, 
South Korea increasingly 
sees its economic fate tied 
to the future of the Chinese 
economy. The attractiveness 
of China to South Korea was 
highlighted in 2003 when 
China surpassed the United 
States as South Korea’s larg- 
est export market—a posi- 
tion the United States had held since 1965. 
Although worries clearly exist in South Korea 
over the rapid rise of Chinese manufacturing and 
China’s growing technological prowess, this con- 
cern has not stopped the headlong rush of South 
Korean firms into China. Nor does the South 
Korean government resist regional initiatives— 
mostly initiated by China—to further both eco- 
nomic integration and open borders. 

The growing stability in Sino-Korean relations 
was.teflected in the successful summit between 
Lee and Chinese President Hu Jintao in late May 
2008. At that meeting China and South Korea 
agreed to upgrade their relationship to the level of 
a “strategic cooperative partnership,” the highest 
level of diplomatic relations that China maintains 
with other countries. : 

Yet South Korea does not naively believe that 
relations with China will forever be peaceful and 
stable, or that no need for military preparedness 
remains. South Korea wants to ply the middle 
road—accepting and adjusting to China's role and 


goals for the region, but by no means returning 
to the slavish dependency that once characterized 
Sino-Korean relations. 


WARY OF JAPAN : 

Although South Korea—Japan economic rela- 
tions continue to deepen, and although Lee has 
pledged to improve political relations, it is not 


clear that good intentions will be enough to ` 


overcome the enduring historical issues between 
the two countries. Lee has met twice already 
with Japanese Prime Minister Yasuo. Fukuda, 
and during their April 2008 summit promised 
a policy of “not dwelling on the past but pro- 
ceeding forward.” Lee also said that Japan's 
past deeds are a matter for Japan to judge, and 
emphasized that the historical disputes between 
South Korea and Japan should not interfere 
with their future relationship. Furthermore, Lee 
and Fukuda promised to work on a range of 
issues in front of them, including economic ties, 
visa waivers, and other areas in which the two 
sides can cooperate. Lee’s diplomatic direction 
appears to stem from his pragmatism, from a 
focus on practical economic interests. 

Yet, while economic relations continue to inten- 
sify, and cultural exchanges in the fields of tourism 
and ‘education continue to increase, the underly- 
ing problems between Japan and Korea have not 
been resolved. The most recent disputes are—once 
again—over the status of the disputed Dokdo 
islands (known as “Takeshima” in Japan) and the 
substance of Japanese textbooks. Last winter, the 
Japanese Foreign Ministry claimed on its website 
-that “Takeshima is an inherent part of the terri- 
tory of Japan... . . The occupation of Takeshima 
by the Republic of Korea is an illegal occupation 
undertaken on absolutely no basis in international 
law.” In May 2008, there were reports that Japan's 
Education, Culture, Sports, Science, and Technology 
Ministry would require all social studies textbooks 
for middle school students to describe Takeshima 
as Japanese territory. A little over a month after 
the Lee-Fukuda summit, Seoul summoned Japan's 
ambassador, expressed “strong regret” about the 
issue, and sent a message of protest. 

While Lee can pledge not to confront Tokyo 
over historical issues, such issues always remain 
a potential problem. Indeed, Lee may become the 
third consecutive South Korean president to expe- 
rience a “false start” with Japan: Both Kim Dae 
Jung and Roh pledged to look to the future, only 
to be limited bythe past. 
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One country that has not received much atten- 
tion so far under Lee is Russia. In many ways 
Russia is the most perplexing omission from 
South Korea’s foreign policy agenda. Given high 
global oil prices, Russia is becoming ever more 
important for. northeast Asia, and the Russians 
appear to be frustrated with South Korea's ten- 
dency to dismiss Moscow as no longer a fac- 
tor. Considering Russia’s involvement in North 
Korea, this is a country to which South Korea 
will undoubtedly need to pay more attention in 
the future. 

On one hand, East Asia is far more stable than 
it has been ever before, and Lee has already held 
successful summit meetings with the United 
States, China, and Japan. On the other hand, the 
underlying issues among Japan, the two Koreas, 
and China-remain essentially unchanged from 
the past. While Lee may claim he will pursue a 
bold new direction, it appears that his overarch- 
ing regional policy goals will focus on maintain- 
ing a close relationship with the United States, 
promoting stable relations with China and Japan, 
and dealing with economic issues as much as 
political ones. 


LOOKING NORTH, TOGETHER 

Two-thirds of the way through 2008, the chance 
exists—however slim—for a long-term agreement 
to be reached between the United States and 
North Korea over Pyongyang’s nuclear weapons 
programs. A year ago this possibility would have 
been viewed as inconceivably optimistic. Yet, after 
five years of increasingly coercive US tactics that 
predictably led tc similarly harsh responses from 
North Korea, the United States since early 2007 
has changed course and embarked on an engage- 
ment. strategy. This new policy led to the agree- 
ment of February 13, 2007, in which North Korea 
said it would denuclearize completely in exchange 
for normalization with the United States. 

Follow-up meetings among the participants in 
the six-party talks (North and South Korea, the 
United States, China, Japan, and Russia),.as well 
as negotiations at the working-group level, have 
led to continued (albeit halting) progress. North 
Korea’s nuclear program is effectively capped, dis- 
mantlement of the Yongbyon reactor has begun, 
and the North has-allowed multiple teams of 
inspectors to enter the country once again. This 
spring North Korea released 18,000 pages of 
documents regarding its plutonium program, and 
allowed the United States to inspect aluminum 
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tubes that Washington suspected of being intend- 
ed for use in a uranium-based enrichment facil- 
ity. For its part, the United States has pledged to 
remove North Korea from the State Department's 
List of State Sponsors of Terror and from the list 
of countries: affected by the Trading with the 
Enemy Act, and has also pledged to begin remov- 
ing economic sanctions. The United States has 
provided fuel oil to North Korea and has alluded 
to a possible political relationship of some type in 
the future. | 

In this context—with the United States engag- 
ing North Korea and with China focused on push- 
ing the North toward economic reform—it is hard 
to imagine any South Korean president attempt- 
ing unilaterally to return to the confrontational 
stance toward North Korea that existed during the 
cold war. Such a move would abrogate the politi- 
cal, economic, and cultural gains made during the 
past decade of engagement. | 

Thus, although Lee during the presidential 
campaign contrasted his “engagement with reci- 
procity” to Roh’s form of engagement, it appears 
unlikely that the president will radically alter the 
course of Seoul’s policy toward Pyongyang, espe- 
cially considering the progress that has been made 
in the past year on the nuclear issue. Lee has said 
that, “When it comes to North Korea, I will be 
thorough yet flexible.” The Choson Ilbo reported 
after the election that an aide to Lee had said that 
cooperation projects already under way would not 
be suspended. Lee’s hedging reflects his need to 
distance himself from the previous administration 
while still responding to the electorate’s support 
of engagement of some kind with the North. 

Indeed, what is extraordinary and controversial 
about Lee’s approach to the North is not any pol- 
icy change in itself, but rather that he appears to 
have subordinated his policy to that of the United 
States, leaving him limited scope to claim influ- 
ence over the North in his, and South Korea’s, 
own right. This is problematic for him because 
South Koreans expect an “independent” policy 
toward the North, one that even includes “defi- 
ance” of US interests—or at least a foreign policy 
agenda that grows from South Korean interests, 
not from a desire to please the United States. 

To Lee’s credit, he has not been: afraid to dis- 
cuss the plight of North Korea’s citizens, the vast 
majority of whom lead impoverished and miser- 
able lives. This is a genuine change from the pre- 
vious two administrations, which were relatively 
silent on this issue. North Korea’s human rights 


abuses are well known: Between 100,000 and 
200,000 people languish in prison for political 
reasons; women are forced to have abortions; and 
the country suffers from an absence of political, 
economic, and social rights. The agricultural 
sector remains unstable, and food production is 
barely sufficient in good years to provide subsis- 
tence:for the population. Yet Lee has a limited 
range of options to actually affect conditions in 
North Korea; he can do little to force Pyongyang 
to change its behavior. At the same time, if a bad 
harvest threatens the lives of North Koreans, Lee 
will almost certainly provide emergency food aid. 

Ultimately, Lee appears to be a pragmatist, and 
he is unlikely to let ideological considerations 
stand in the way of making progress with North 
Korea. A few months into Lee’s presidency, his 
rhetoric already began to evolve as reality set in. 
“South Korea is ready to help North Korea change 
and move toward openness,” he said in May 2008. 
He has talked of reconciliation, and pledged that 
the South would continue providing humanitarian 
aid to the North even if the nuclear issue remains 
deadlocked. Lee has even indicated a willingness 
to meet North Korean leader Kim Jong Il, saying 
“I am keeping my mind open and will always: be 
ready to.talk with North Korea to solve pending 
issues through face-to-face meetings at any time.” 


VIGOROUS DEMOCRACY 

South Korean presidents are greatly affected by 
domestic politics and public opinion. Two decades 
of democracy have resulted in a stable and vibrant 
political system, with authoritarian rule rapidly 
becoming a distant memory. Although the 2007 
election was breathlessly reported as a return to 
more conservative values, the reality is that South 
Korean politics appears to be moving toward a 
more centrist—not conservative—position. Over 
50 percent of voters cast their ballots for the 
centrist Lee, only 20 percent for the progressive 
Chung Dong Young, and barely 15 percent for the 
archconservative Lee Hoi Chang. 

Furthermore, in the run-up to the election, 
opinion surveys regularly revealed that economic 
matters constituted by far the most important 
issues to South Korean voters; foreign policy issues 
of all types—the US alliance, North Korea—were 
the least important of their reasons for choosing 
one candidate over another. In many ways the 
victory of Lee Myung Bak, the first South Korean 
president in modern history to be.elected with a 
majority, points to both the maturation of South 


Korean politics and the desire of South Koreans to 
move beyond partisan politics. 

Indeed, the candidacy of the conservative Lee 
Hoi Chang allowed Lee Myung Bak to portray 
himself as a centrist, and Lee Myung Bak’s aides 
were quick to define his approach as “neither 
right nor left.” During the campaign, Lee Hoi 
Chang argued that.any form of reciprocity with 


North Korea was a mistake, and that North Korea _ 


should not receive any aid until it has completely 
abandoned its nuclear programs. Lee Hoi Chang 
also argued that the past decade of leftist rule has 
endangered South Korea’s alliance with the United 
States, and termed the accord that mandates 
Seoul's full operational control of Korean troops 
by 2012 a “very bad agreement.” After the elec- 
tion, most pundits focused on the progressives’ 
losses. But Lee Hoi Chang’s dismal election results 
make it. appear that old-style conservatives are 
also a diminishing minority in South Korea. 

South Korean presidents have wide latitude in 
conducting foreign policy. Since they are consti- 
tutionally limited to only one term, they become 
lame ducks from the minute 
they take office. But for the 
same reason, South Korean 
presidents do not face elec- 
toral pressures in the same 
way that US presidents. do. 
That is, South Korean voters 
have limited influence over 
their presidents, and Lee will 
forge his own path. Yet it is also worth remember- 
ing that the South Korean public’s involvement 
in politics can be extremely vigorous, and thus 
one key aspect of Lee’s foreign policy will be the 
extent to which public opinion evolves, and the 
extent to which Lee himself can help shape it. 
Leaders and publics affect one another; neither 
forms attitudes in a vacuum. 





THE BEEF BROUHAHA 

The vibrancy of South Korean democracy, 
as well as the limits on Lee’s ability to change 
his country’s foreign policy, was dramatically 
revealed within the first few months of his 
administration. Lee, in an attempt to make prog- 
ress on a Stalled US-ROK free trade agreement 
(FTA), forced through a loosening of regulations 
with the result that US beef could once again be 
imported into South Korea. US beef was origi- 
nally banned in 2003 at the height of the scare 
about mad cow disease in the United States; 


It is probably more accurate 
to view Lee as a reflection of 
progress in South Korean politics 
than as an agent of change. 
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Washington had made removal of the ban central 
to concluding an FTA. 
After Lee abruptly lifted the beef ban on the 


‘eve of a trip to Washington in April 2008, South 


Koreans flooded the streets, railing against Lees 
attempt to curry favor with the United States. By 
June, up to 500,000 citizens—housewives, busi- 
nessmen, and students—took to the streets daily 
for candlelight vigils to protest various aspects 
of Lee’s administration. One observer called the 
demonstrations “the largest antigovernment pro- 
tests in two decades.” Opinion: polls revealed 
that up.to 80 percent of South Koreans opposed 
the import of US beef from animals older than 30 
months. The protests widened as issues beyond 
beef began to play a role. The vigils, instead of 
dying down, intensified. 

The protests quickly came to.focus as much 
on Lee’s imperial style of rule as on substantive 
issues. Rightly or wrongly, it appeared to many 
South Koreans that Lee was attempting to fix two 
problems—US-ROK relations and South Korea's 
Northern policy—that did not need fixing. At. the 

same time, they believed he 
- was overlooking more impor- 

tant problems concerning the 
domestic economy. Lee’s deci- 
sion on beef also appeared to 
the average South Korean as 
yet another instance of South 

Korean leaders .caving in to 

US pressure. 

Lee and his cabinets initial dismissal of the 
publics concerns did little to alleviate discontent 
with his style of rule. Other concerns, such as Lee’s 
pledge to support the interests of large conglomer- 
ates (chaebol)—combined with methods of protest 
organizing that were increasingly based on the 
internet and text messaging—brought thousands 
of people into the streets in an almost daily ritual. 

Within 100 days of taking office, Lee’s approval 
rating had plummeted to 17 percent—lower even 
than that of Roh. Lee was forced to make humiliat- 
ing reversals. He publicly apologized and replaced 
nine of his cabinet members in an attempt to quell 
the disturbances. In early June 2008, after weeks 
of protests, the Lee administration backed down 
and tabled its decision to allow US beef imports, 
pending further talks with the United States. 

But the larger point is the manner in which 
presidents and the public interact in South 
Korea. While South Koreans overwhelmingly 
hold positive views of the United States and 
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desire a strong relationship with that country, 
they also increasingly want a more equal rela- 


tionship. And they also want their president, 


to acknowledge their own concerns and reflect 
those concerns in his policies. 


THE PUBLIC WEIGHS IN 

Although sporadic violence has occurred dur- 
ing the demonstrations, to this point they have 
been for the most part peaceful in nature—a con- 
trast to the bitter violence that was a daily occur- 
rence in the protests of the 1980s. Thus, although 
superticially these protests appear similar to those 
that occurred under the military governments, 
they are quite different, and reflect the matura- 
tion of Korean politics. Koreans have insisted 
on their right to let the government know what 
they think, and the fact that public opinion is 
now being voiced in a mostly peaceful manner 
reflects well on the evolution of Korean politics. 
One need only glance at Japan, where the Liberal 
Democratic Party continues to rule after five 
decades in power, to note that although Korean 
politics may not be as orderly as in some other 
countries, it is undeniably democratic. 

South Koreas presidents now ignore public 


opinion at their peril. In Lee’s case, this has already . 


been demonstrated. A good chance exists that pro- 
tests could become chronic throughout his term; 
this could result in a weak or limited presidency 
for the next four and a half years. As Lee and his 
administration gain experience, they will doubt- 
less learn to deal with public opinion and even to 
influence it. But even a skilled politician like Lee 


faces limits to his influence, and he will not be able 
to make foreign policy decisions without paying 
attention to the wishes of his constituents. 

Lee may after all herald the return of a “con- 
servativé” majority in South Korea. But it is more 
likely that he represents the maturation of Korean 
politics and its evolution in a more centrist direc- 
tion. At this early point in Lee’s administration, 
his foreign policy is still being formulated, but 
it is possible to identify the broad outlines of his 
approach. North Korea remains the most impor- 
tant foreign policy issue (and South Korea, the 
United States, and China all appear to be moving 
in. the same direction on this issue). Relations 
with China and Japan continue to improve, and 
Lee’s goal is to maintain stable relations with both 
of these powerful neighbors. Finally, Lee wants to 
strengthen the US-ROK alliance. 

All of these are admirable goals. As long as the 


region remains stable, and as long as the North 


Korean situation continues to improve or at least 
holds steady, the chances for a successful foreign 
policy under Lee are high. The real question is 
this: If there is a crisis of some sort, and Lee is 
forced to make a difficult decision, what will he 
do? Would he risk angering China by following 
US policy toward North Korea? Would ‘he risk 
South Korea’s relations with Japan in a dispute 
with China? Over the next four years, the presi- 
dent will doubtless face further serious issues, and 
the decisions he makes will have a major impact 
on his country’s future. But we have already seen 
the limits of what Lee can do if he gets too far 
ahead of South Korean public opinion. E 
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Beyond Demonization: A New Strategy 
for Human Rights in North Korea 
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y many measures, North Korea lives in the documents on its nuclear program to Beijing and 
netherworld of states that are known for its destruction of the cooling tower at the Yong- 
failing and abusing their citizens. Starva- byon nuclear facility. Bush responded to these 
tion, lack of political and religious freedoms, mass steps by rescinding the Trading With the Enemy 
imprisonment, executions, infanticide, and traf- Act with respect to North Korea and by pledging 
ficking of persons are just some of the injustices to remove America’s designation of North Korea 
systematically meted out by the Kim Jong Il re- as a state sponsor of terror. And at the same time, 
gime in Pyongyang. Bush repeatedly mentioned human rights as a pri- 

And yet while many governments, international ority to pursue with Pyongyang. 
organizations, and NGOs are eager to play a role in It is unclear whether human rights will become 
addressing North Korea’s human rights problems, a featured part of the six-party process, but given 
there persists a dearth of clear thinking and strat- the cast of characters involved and their politi- 
egizing about how to differentiate and address the cal parameters, these talks are not the best venue 
various types of abuses that occur there. One main for making progress on human rights. China and 
reason for this is that the very diversity of human Russia face their own human rights problems and 
rights actors, political agendas, and stakes makes politically cannot afford to pursue a North Korea 
for dissonant and incoherent public discourse. human rights agenda with the United States. 

In the United States, despite genuine concern South Korea, in pursuing its own strategy of 
among many Americans, awareness of and de- engagement with the North during the multiparty 
bate about North Korea and human rights remain negotiations, has gone out of its way to keep the 
limited. Political and religious conservatives have human rights issue off the inter-Korean radar and 
yelled the loudest about how Washington should out of the nuclear talks. Since President Lee Myung 
counter abuses in North Korea—but to no effect, as Bak assumed office earlier this year, Seoul has pub- 
Jay Lefkowitz, the first-ever State Department spe- licized a tougher line toward Pyongyang, and has 
cial envoy for North Korean human rights, admit- made human rights an official item of concern. 
ted before Congress in 2007. While Lefkowitz has But there is little indication that the new policy 
tried to make human rights a policy issue, his State will develop teeth, and given that the new admin- 
colleagues involved in six-party talks on North Ko- istration has been fighting for its survival from the 
reas nuclear activities have tried to keep the hu- start, it will not spend scarce political capital on 
man rights issue at bay, lest it further complicate an North Korean human rights. 
already complicated bargaining process. That leaves Japan as the only country besides the 

In late June 2008, however, President George United States willing to take on the human rights 
W. Bush upped the ante on human rights. In vari- issue. But Japan, given its inability to face up to 
ous public statements, he acknowledged that sig- its wartime atrocities in Asia, is badly positioned 
nificant progress had been made as a result of the to enjoy credibility or exercise clout. Moreover, 


six-party talks—including Pyongyang’s delivery of its human rights agenda regarding North Korea— 

sharply focused on Japanese abductees—is too 
KATHARINE H. S. MOON is a professor of political science at narrow to be compatible with that of the United 
Wellesley College and an associate fellow of the Asia Society. States and to be respected internationally. 
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RECOGNIZING THE PROBLEM 

The human rights problem in North Korea is 
particularly’ challenging and complicated: First, 
in addition to the smorgasbord of deptivations 
and abuses, North Korea has brandished nuclear 
weapons, making it a more potent adversary than 
the repressive regimes in, for example, Sudan or 
Myanmar. Second, the scope of the problems in 
North Korea is difficult to ascertain, given the 
impossibility of independent investigation, docu- 
mentation, and verification. Satellites can spot nu- 
clear facilities and troop movements, but not hu- 
man rights abuses. And of course it is even harder 


to discern the psychological toll exacted on the’ 


North Korean people by the various abuses com- 
mitted against them. Consequently, it is nearly im- 
possible for outsiders to come up with a coherent 
human rights strategy that is appropriate and ef- 
fective in the North Korean context. 

Even if the international community could gain 
access to North Koreans and obtain better infor- 
mation, the multifaceted nature of the problems 
would still present formidable challenges. To begin 
with, there are the traditional forms of state op- 
pression, such as arbitrary detention, punishment, 
torture, and death at the hands of the authorities. 
Perhaps several hundred thousand North Koreans 
whom the regime regards as politically dangerous 
or socially undesirable are locked up in places like 
the infamous Yodok prison camp. 

The North Korean regime also prohibits re- 
ligious freedom and persecutes Christians and 
Buddhists who practice underground. It has in- 
stitutionalized forced labor and the deliberate 
withholding of food for coercive purposes. And 
defectors from the North have described horrific 
accounts of rape and sexual abuse of women in 
prison, as well as infanticide to eliminate “Chinese 
babies” born to female border-crossers. 

The question is how outsiders might help to re- 
duce or eliminate such abuses. 

Small measures like radio broadcasts into the 
North by defectors living in South Korea and by 
US-based institutions such as Radio Free Asia 
(the US government funds both types of activi- 
ties) may have some impact in the long run. But 
any such impact, given that individual North 
Koreans have severely limited access to indepen- 
dent channels of information and are vulnerable 
to government surveillance that can lead to pun- 
ishment and further deprivations, may require 
much more time than American activists are 
willing to wait. 


Nor is quick change arising from a popular up- 
rising likely to improve the human rights situa- 
tion; if this is what advocates are praying for, it is a 
dangerous wish. As many critics of regime change 
have pointed out, terrible suffering and human 
rights problems could ensue from radical changes 
in the North, if these changes led to massive mi- 
grations and refugee crises, or even to armed con- 
flict on the peninsula and in the region. 

Persistently engaging and formally recognizing 
North Korea are the measures that hold most prom- 
ise On many contentious issues, including human 
rights. Until recently, the Bush administration had 
been unwilling to contemplate such an approach, and 
much time has been lost. Future US administrations 
need to do what some European countries already 
have done: recognize North Korea so that they can 
confront Pyongyang officially and boldly on human 
rights and other matters. In 2004, while the United 
States was condemning the regime through the North 
Korean Human Rights Act, Bill Rammell, then the 
junior foreign minister of the United Kingdom, was 
criticizing the North’s atrocious human rights record 
directly to the faces of North Korean leaders. 

Moving the human rights agenda is tough 
enough even when regular diplomatic relations 


_ exist, but without an official relationship, the task 


is superhuman. At best, the United States can jump 
up and down and yell out its criticisms from afar. 


TERRIBLE TRAFFIC 

Adding to the complexity of the human rights 
situation in North Korea, some of the abuses prac- 
ticed there cannot be boxed into a traditional 
state-against-society framework. Among these are 
the trafficking of human beings and the forced re- 
patriation of North Korean border-crossers by the 
Chinese government. 

Take, for example, the case of North Korean 
women and girls who are trafficked into Chi- 
na and sold into marriage or prostitution. This 
transnational phenomenon inherently involves 
cross-border travel and civilian handlers of dif- 
ferent nationalities, not just the big bad hand of 
the North Korean state. Human trafficking, smug- 
gling, bondage, and slavery—for sexual and other 
purposes—are facilitated by local and central au- 
thorities who turn a blind eye to the illicit move- 
ment of people not just in the sending country but 
in the transit and receiving countries as well. Such 
human rights problems exist in all types of soci- 
eties, democratic as well as nondemocratic, and 
confound even the most law-abiding states. 


As a policy matter, anti-trafficking efforts are 
relatively new and hard to implement. The gov- 
ernments of leading Western nations began to ad- 
dress this worldwide problem only in the mid-to- 
late 1990s. The European Union took some initia- 
tive as borders between “old Europe” and “new 
Europe” became porous and human trafficking 
intensified as a regional problem. But as INSEAD 
‘professor Ethan Kapstein noted in 2006 in Foreign 
Affairs, the gatekeepers of the EU, which mandates 
all sorts of requirements for entry into the union, 
“should have used accession talks with potential 
new members to pressure them into limiting the 
trafficking of their female citizens to the West.” 
Old Europe,. which terids to get high marks for 
its anti-trafficking efforts, did not make such. de- 
mands of New Europe. 

The United States, which passed its first legisla- 
tion to combat trafficking and protect victims in 
2000, has yet to work 
out the details of the 
law and implement it 
systematically. Also, the 
State Departments an- 
nual Trafficking in Per- 
sons Report, mandated 
‘by the 2000 act, has 
been criticized for be- 
ing both under-researched and political in its ap- 
proach to ranking countries regarding their efforts 
to fight trafficking. In 2001, South Korea received 
the lowest possible mark (Tier 3 in a range of 1 to 
3), putting it in the same category as Sudan. Seoul 
took great offense at, this naming and shaming 
and aggressively lobbied to upgrade its ranking. 
Korean legislators and government officials. made 
numerous trips to Washington, and South Korea's 
ranking magically jumped from worst to best in 
the 2002 report. 

Clearly, democratic societies with heightened 
awareness of women’s rights are themselves still 
struggling—and fumbling—to make those rights 
real for their own female citizens and those of 
democratic allies and friends. Definitions, causes, 
and prevention measures regarding trafficking, as 
well as protection systems for the victims, are still 
not well understood. And funds for these efforts 
are in short supply. Naming and shaming North 
Korea. may make immediate sense, but substan- 
tive and long-term technical assistance through 
the many anti-trafficking organs of the United Na- 
tions, the EU, and nongovernmental organizations 
in Asia and elsewhere would be more effective. 


It is erroneous to believe that pushing 
North Korean human rights in 
Washington, Tokyo, or Seoul will 
create some sort of “freedom momentum.” 
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The international community faces a similar 
dilemma with respect to North Korean labor that 
is exported abroad. Through agreements between 
Pyongyang and the governments of countries that 
receive North Korean labor—including Bulgaria, 
China, the Czech Republic,-Kuwait, Mongolia, Po- 
land, Romania, Russia, and Yemen—thousands of 
North Koreans are employed as foreign workers. 
Reportedly, these workers’ mobility and social in- 
teractions with host societies are tightly restricted 


- and their wages are systematically appropriated by 


North Korean authorities. Their cheap labor thus 
translates into money saved for the host countries 
and income for Kim's regime—all at the expense 
of individual North Koreans. 

Labor ministry officials in the. Czech Republic, 
which hosts several hundred North Korean work- 
ers, insist that no gross violations of their labor 
laws have been found. The head of a leading Czech 
anti-trafficking orga- 
nization, however, has 
condemned the prac- 
tice of using imported 
North Korean workers 
in her country, liken- 
ing it to state-imposed 
labor. Yet human rights 
activists generally have 
not called attention to foreign enablers of North 
Korea's rights violations. 


A MEANS FOR ATTACKING CHINA 

China is the one country that activists and gov- 
ernments have named as a co-conspirator with 
North Korea, specifically regarding the treatment 
of North Korean border-crossers. Because: Beijing 
is a signatory to the 1951 UN Refugee Convention 
and its 1967 Protocol, it has been criticized for 
failing to recognize North Korean border-crossers 
as refugees and for denying the UN High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees and independent humanitari- 
an aid organizations access to displaced North Ko- 
reans. The UN, various governments, NGOs, and 
members of the legal profession and the academy 
have condemned China’s (intermittent) practice 
of forcibly repatriating North Koreans. Return- 
ees and their families have reportedly faced harsh 
punishment or even death. 

This is an instance of clear attribution of blame, 
since China is responsible for forced deportations. 
Beijing claims an old treaty obligation to Pyong- 
yang as the rationale for its practice. But China 
has the power not to send border-crossers back to 
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North Korea, and there are good reasons for Bei- 
jing to exercise this power. Unfortunately, the US 
approach has been to condemn China rather than 
persuade it. 

Congressional leaders in the United States took 
up the cause of refugee rights and protection most 
directly through the 2004 North Korean Human 
Rights Act. This act identified both North Korea 
and China as agents of the persecution of North 
Korean border-crossers. It urged the UN to press 
China officially to recognize and protect the bor- 
der-crossers as refugees and allow UN access to 
them. It also granted North Korean refugees legal 
access to American asylum, which until then had 
been denied them under US law. 

But concern for North Korean human rights has 
not always been first and foremost. Some mem- 
bers of Congress have had another ax to grind— 
that of attacking China’s human rights record in 
general by attacking its 
treatment of North Ko- 
rean border-crossers: The 
most explicit linkage be- 
tween Chinese human 
rights and North Korean 
human rights was re- 
flected in congressional 
threats to boycott the 
2008 Olympics in Beijing. Washington's actions 
on behalf of North Korean human rights, no mat- 
ter how sincere some individuals might be, can be 
interpreted as foils for other political causes, mak- 
ing the human rights of North Koreans a means 
rather than an end. 


THE POLITICS OF ABDUCTION 

In Japan, the human rights issue is synonymous 
with the politics of kidnapped persons. The Japa- 
nese insist that North Korea be held accountable 
for information on (and the return of) Japanese 
citizens whom Pyongyang allegedly or admitted- 
ly kidnapped three decades ago. Japanese activ- 
ists believe there are more than 450 cases of such 
missing persons, while Kim has acknowledged the 
abduction of 13. 


Japan was eager to cosponsor a UN ence | 


Assembly resolution condemning Pyongyang in 
2005 and to pass its own North Korean Human 
Rights Act in 2006. But rather than pursue the 
broader aims of the UN resolution—to raise pub- 
lic awareness of and prevent a variety of human 
rights abuses in North Korea—the Japanese chose 
to focus on only one issue: abductees. In 2007, the 


For a Helsinki-like process with 

North Korea to work, the North 

would have to be regarded as a 
legitimate counterpart and not a rogue. 


NGO Human Rights Watch issued a sharp rebuke of 
such “exclusive focus on these few dozen people,” 
stating that “Japanese officials rarely mention the 
gross and chronic human rights violations com- 
mitted daily against 23 million North Koreans... 
This stunning silence suggests that Japanese poli- 
ticians care more about playing on popular anti- 
North Korean sentiment than they do about con- 
structively helping victims of abuse.” 

South Koreans, too, have added their voices to 
the politics of missing persons. In addition to de- 
manding justice for the numerous Korean prison- 
ers of war held by the North, advocates for Korean 
civilians who were kidnapped during the Korean 
War and afterwards have also joined the human 
rights rally. According to Mi Il Lee, president of 
the Korean War Abductees Family Union, 82,959 
individuals were taken from the South. In 2006, 
she testified before the US Congress that “the only 
country that could put 
pressure on North Korea’ 
with nuclear issues or hu- 
man rights issues is the 
United States.” She added 
that she came before Con- 
gress knowing “there are 
at least many faithful ser- 
vants of God, like House 
Representative Mr. [Henry] Hyde, who know the 
importance of one person and one family.” 

Testimonies like Lee’s are emotionally compel- 
ling, but facts—based on thorough research, not 
faith—are needed to help right the North Korean 
wrongs of the past. In contrast to the 80,000-plus 
figure offered by Lee, a Red Cross survey in 1956 
recorded a starkly different number of individu- 
als who went missing during the Korean War: 
7,034. The South Korean government currently 
estimates 19,000 missing, most likely including 
a large number of unreturned pilsonei of war— 
that is, non-civilians. 

Human rights activists, whether in government 
or in NGOs, need to be clear about problems that 
reflect unresolved tragedies of war, whether the 
Korean War, the cold war, or even Japanese co- 
lonialism. As the University of Chicagos Bruce 
Cumings observed in the September 2007 issue of 
Current History, “there has been no closure to ei- 
ther the Korean-Japanese or the Korean war from 
the North Korean standpoint.” Human rights in 
North Korea might be better served—at least in 
terms of focused attention and understanding— 
if Japan were to keep the abduction issue within 


a bilateral‘framework and not insist that the six- 
party talks, the Group of Eight, and other multi- 
lateral forums adopt it as a priority. The same ap- 
plies to South Koreans who are pursuing justice 
for their missing loved ones. 

Despite South Korea’s refusal during the two ad- 
ministrations preceding Lee Myung Bak’s to pub- 
licize the North’s human rights problems, Seoul 
has worked quietly to obtain information on the 
fate of missing persons and POWs or to: actually 
find them (living or dead) in the context of fam- 
ily reunions between the North and South. This 
approach may not satisfy those who are wedded 
to human rights as a political cause, but if recon- 
ciling personal histories and lost connections and 
rehabilitating wounded lives are the practical out- 
comes of human rights advocacy, then the effort 
has some merit. 

As for the United States, the Congress and 
government officials should not eagerly take up 
each and every claim against North Korea. from 
all corners of the world and stir them all together. 
Lefkowitz, the special envoy for North Korean 
human rights, lumped together the nuclear pro- 
gram, counterfeit currency, drug smuggling, traf- 
ficking in human beings, and other outlaw be- 
havior as “not merely coincidental to the human 
rights issue” in 2006 testimony before Congress 
and in public speeches. But making disparate is- 
sues fall together in a melting pot of human rights 
abuses makes no ethical or practical sense. Doing 
so causes clarity on the specifics of violations to 
get lost, makes formulation of a workable human 
rights policy impossible, and creates unrealistic 
and inevitably unmet expectations. 


GOING FOR BROKE OR BIDING TIME 

Thus far, the politics around North Korean hu- 
man rights has had a polarizing effect in the Unit- 
ed States and South Korea. As was pointed out in 
The New York Times (February 24, 2006), “North 
Korean rights have become such a politicized is- 
sue that the actual plight of North Koreans is often 
emphasized or de-emphasized for other ends.” 

On one side are those who regard human rights 
as a war to be waged against Pyongyang, with the 
fall of the regime the ultimate desire. Both secular 
neoconservatives and religious activists fall into 
this category, with conservative Christian evan- 
gelicals viewing North Korea as a battlefield for 
Christianity and an opportunity to save millions of 
heretofore godless souls. American and South Ko- 
rean evangelicals have joined forces to lobby their 
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respective political establishments to make human 
rights an integral part of dealing with North Korea 
on nuclear or other top-priority issues. 

On the other side are those who view hawkish 
and evangelical activism on the issue as danger- 
ous. A militant human rights policy, they believe, 
could unravel the delicate web of connections and 
inroads that North Korea-engagers have made, 
fuel suspicions in Pyongyang that the real agenda 
is regime change, and unleash serious security 
problems on the peninsula. It also could send the 
wrong message to beleaguered North Koreans— 
that the world is waiting for them with open arms, 
that all they have to do is escape and their prob- 
lems will be solved. 

Many in this second camp are mainstream hu- 
man rights and humanitarian NGOs, peace organi- 
zations, and liberal academics and members of the 
foreign policy community. They are also disturbed 
by the human rights abuses afflicting North Ko- 
reans, but they tend to place their bets on long- 
term transformations within North Korea—aided 
by steadfast engagement with the North—rather 
than on.short-term interventions from the out- 
side. Members of this camp are vulnerable to the 
criticism that their wait-and-see attitude prolongs 
the suffering of North Koreans. 

Somewhere in the middle are those from both 
camps who wish to make North Korean human 
rights less a matter of political ideology and more 
a matter of practical reality. They seem to have 
found a common ground by placing their faith in 
the past: in the Helsinki Final Act of 1975, which 
accorded human rights an official place in nego- 
tiations between the Soviet Union and the West. 

Political and religious conservatives would 
like to see the past repeat itself through the for- 
mal adoption of human rights as part of a security 
dialogue that in turn legitimates and emboldens . 
activism on North Korean human rights. Those in 
the liberal camp regard the Helsinki process as a 
way to build multilateral cooperation and institu- 
tions through which a broad array of issues regard- 
ing the future of North Korea and peace in East 
Asia could be addressed. They want to'see human 
rights on the agenda—but as part of, not as an al- 
ternative to, engagement with North Korea. 

Caution, however, is warranted. History sug- 
gests it is erroneous to believe that pushing North 
Korean human rights in Washington, Tokyo, or 
Seoul will create some sort of “freedom momen- 
tum” like the movement that spread across the 
Soviet world decades ago. The Helsinki document 
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served as a watershed for human rights in Eastern 
Europe because Polish, Czech, Hungarian, Rus- 
sian, and other nationals who had already been 
_ struggling for their own freedom smartly used 
Helsinki as a means toward their ends. They made 
connections across and outside the Soviet world 
to publicize their cause—but Helsinki did not in- 
stigate their activism. 

Those who want to replicate the spirit and 
scheme of multilateral cooperation embodied in 
the Helsinki accords also need to remember that 
the West was not engaging the Soviet Union as 
a “rogue state” unworthy of diplomatic recogni- 
tion. The Soviet Union came to the negotiating 
table as a great power with clear interests of its 
own—to secure Western Tero png of its post- 
war borders. 

For a Helsinki-like p process with North Korea 
to work, the North would have to be regarded as 
a legitimate counterpart and not a rogue, a source 
of evil, and a terrorist menace. And the United 
States and its partners would have to be willing 
to address and satisfy Pyongyang’s interests, as the 
Soviet Union's desire for sovereignty over postwar 
borders was acknowledged 30 years ago. 


A UNIVERSAL STRATEGY 

Those in the United States who genuinely care 
about North Koreans’ human rights need to be 
creative and realistic about what can and cannot 
be achieved now and in the long run. There needs 
to be clarity about specific human rights abuses— 
those for which the North Korean state is solely 
responsible and those that involve other actors. 

China, for example, should be urged to live up 
to its UN treaty obligations and its‘emerging role 
as a great power in the region by ending forcible 
repatriation of North Korean border-crossers. Ad- 
vocates for human rights can emphasize that the 
People’s Republic would gain credit both region- 
ally and globally through such cooperative ges- 
tures. It is possible to appeal simultaneously both 
to norms and to power politics. 

Meanwhile, berating the North Korean regime 
about trafficking in human beings may help West- 
erners clarify their moral stances, but it does not 
help Pyongyang do the same. Because numerous 
state and non-state actors create and sustain the 
structure and flow of human trafficking, shouting 
at North Korea achieves little. The United States 
and others need to abandon the Bush administra- 


tions marginalization of international organiza- 
tions and NGOs and work closely with the groups 
that are: experienced in addressing the multifac- 
eted aspects of trafficking and its particularities 
in Asia. 

Rather than trying to reinvent the human 
rights wheel, the US government and NGOs need 
to engage those UN bodies that already have been 
working with North Korea, such as UNICEF, the 
UN Environmental Program, and the Convention 
on the Rights of the Child. Although North Ko- 
rea is not particularly open to demands on human 
rights from the UN, it does value its membership 
in the organization and shows up to exchange 
views on various committees. From time to time, 
Pyongyang admits.that it does not understand a 
particular norm or process and states its need for 
technical assistance. North Korea certainly gets 
defensive about accusations of prison camps and 
torture, but at other times it confesses it needs to 
do more to protect certain populations. 

In particular, North Korea seems willing to ex- 
change views and learn about standards of chil- 
dren's rights and welfare. Although Pyongyang has 
refused a visit by a UN Special Rapporteur on the 
human rights situation in North Korea, it did host 
a delegation from the Convention on the Rights of 
the Child in June 2004. Similarly, North Korean 
officials participated in UN-sponsored dialogues 
and training sessions on the environment and con- 
tributed to the first UN State of the Environment 
Report.on North Korea, published in the summer 
of 2004. For those who deem the environment an 
integral part of human rights, this is an opening. 
And wherever there is an opening, creative ways 
to improve North Koreans’ living conditions and 
rights should be pursued. 

Neither US threats and hectoring, nor an at- 
tempt to impose a rights agenda on the six-party 
talks, hold much promise for improving human 
rights in North Korea. On the other hand, bring- 
ing issues related to North Korea to institutions 
and organizations that specialize in the various as- 
pects of human rights and welfare would broaden 
the international constituency around North Ko- 
rean human rights. It would also convey to the 
regime in Pyongyang that it is not being singled 
out for: demonization, while showing the North 
Korean people that human rights, theirs included, 
are of universal concern and importance to the in- 
ternational community. E 
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Does China Face a “Lost Decade?” 


RICHARD KATZ 


t is impossible to visit Chongqing, the city of 

over 10 million people in western China, with- 

out being awestruck by the mile after mile of 
new office buildings, sky-high apartment blocks, 
bridges, and roads that one sees. Every point of 
the compass seems to be dotted with cranes and 
scaffolding in ever-widening circles around the 
central city. 

Wang Hongju, mayor of the 3l-million-person 
Chongqing Municipal District, tells a visiting 
group of journalists that a plan is under way to 
relocate 4 million people, over the coming de- 
cade, from the countryside to within an hour 
of downtown Chongqing. But not all observers 
think that the building frenzy is driven by such 
rational considerations. 

On the contrary, says a senior Japanese eco- 
nomic official: Several years, of double-digit price 
hikes for real estate in Chongqing and other cities 
are reminiscent of what happened during Japan’s 
own late-1980s bubble. “The developers of many 
of these new buildings in Chongqing don’t even 
want tenants,” the official says. “They are just 
building the buildings to sell to some other com- 
pany at a higher price.” : 

This view may be too negative. Since the burst- 
ing of Japan’s own bubble and its subsequent “lost 
decade,” many Japanese policy makers and ana- 
lysts have tended to see the glass as half empty 
when they view events in other countries (such as 
China and the United States). But the official has a 
point nonetheless. 

To anyone acquainted with Japan’s experiences 
in the late 1980s, China’s current macroeconomic 
imbalances seem alarmingly familiar: excessive 
and wasteful investment, insufficient consumer 
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income and spending, excess national savings, an 
undervalued currency, exploding property prices, 
ubiquitous construction, and too much reliance 
on cheap credit and a rising trade surplus to pro- 
pel growth. 

In China, some of these imbalances are greater 
than were those that led to Japan’s lost decade (not 
all of which Japan has fixed). A decade ago, in fact, 
such problems in China led to a nonperforming 
loan crisis that was even bigger than Japan’s. They 
also prompted a massive, painful restructuring of 
China’s debt-laden state enterprises. 

While China dealt with a number of the con- 
sequences of the imbalances—thereby keeping 
the growth machine going—some of the under- 
lying syndromes were never really resolved, and 
new problems were added. Hence, many of the 
imbalances are now revived. And some—like the 
ratio of household income to gross domestic. prod- 
uct (GDP) and excessive reliance on investment 
spending—have gotten worse. Today’s economic 
imbalances, if net corrected, could lead to another 
painful period of adjustment. 

Is China repeating Japan’s mistakes? During 
the bubble of the late 1980s, Japan’s GDP expand- 
ed by almost 5 percent a year, a rate faster than 
that of any other rich country. But Japan, far from 
having discovered some magic elixir of growth, 
was temporarily compensating for—and thereby 
hiding—its domestic inefficiencies, and its lack 
of consumer purchasing power, by stoking the 
economy with huge amounts of business invest- 
ment. Monetary steroids, which brought the cost 
of capital effectively to zero, catalyzed a financial, 
construction, and investment boom. 

Yet, after just a few years, the Japanese land- 
scape would be dotted with empty office build- 
ings, unused factory space, and mountains of un- 
payable debts. The banking system froze. Growth 
plummeted to just 1.5 percent between 1992 and 
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1997, and then to nearly zero between 1998 and - 


2002. This was the lost decade. 


Fortunately, China’s leaders seem well aware. 


that their current methods for boosting aggre- 
gate demand are not sustainable. Prime Minister 
Wen Jiabao has made several speeches to this ef- 


fect in the past few years, and conversations with 


top Chinese economists seem to indicate that he 


means what he says. This is a stark contrast to. 


the denial that prevailed in Japan during its lost 
decade. But, even given this apparent recognition 
of the problem, is Beijing capable of implementing 
the solutions it seeks? The answer is probably yes, 
but in China’s own incremental fashion. 


SUPPLYING DEMAND 

The differences between China today and Ja- 
pan during its bubble are just as important as the 
similarities. Japan’s structural defects had been 
building up since the mid-1970s; the bubble of 
the late 1980s was as much a symptom of Japan’s 
troubles as it was a cause. China, by contrast, over 
the past 30 years has seen the greatest, most rapid 
reduction of extreme poverty in the history of hu- 
manity. It is a leap of anthropological proportions, 
surpassing even the Japanese miracle that extend- 
ed from the 1950s through the early 1970s. 

In 1981, according to the World Bank, 64 percent 
of people in China had to survive on less than $1 a 
day. Most people in the now-shining city of Shang- 
hai lacked indoor plumbing. Hundreds of millions 
of people in the countryside lived in houses with 
dirt floors that turned to mud when rain penetrat- 
ed leaky roofs. Then came the reforms of Deng 
Xiaoping. By 1990, the percentage of people liv- 
ing on less than $1 a day was down to 33 percent; 
by 2004, it was down to just 10 percent. If current 
growth rates continue, virtually no one in China 
will live in such abysmal poverty by 2015. 

This progress, however, has been extremely 
lopsided. Huge gaps in income have developed 
between the cities and the countryside, and be- 
tween the eastern coast and inland areas like 
Chongqing. Visitors overwhelmed by progress 
in Shanghai or Beijing—where per capita income 
in 2008 US dollars is $16,000 and $14,000 a year, 
respectively—are less impressed by what they see 
in Chongqing ($3,600) or in Yunnan ($2,600). 
Indeed, much of the construction under way in 
Chongqing and places like it is part of China’s 
“Go West” campaign—an effort to bring to the 
country’s hinterlands the rapid modernization al- 
ready seen on the coast. 


_ In boomtown situations and during technol- 
ogy waves, an economic explosion that is initially 
based insolid reality can take on bubble-like pat- 
terns. That is certainly what happened during 
America’s dot.com bubble in the 1990s and its 
more recent real estate bubble, and also during 
the East Asian boom before the 1997—98 finan- 
cial crisis. Some of China’s large macroeconomic 
imbalances represent just this sort of problem. In 
Japan, by contrast, the problem was not just mac- 
roeconomic imbalances on the demand side of 
the economy, but very serious supply-side defects 
that limited potential growth even under good de- 
mand conditions. 

Japan’s growth potential suffers from a “dual 
economy” syndrome worse than in any other ma- 
jor rich country. In the sectors of the economy 
exposed to international competition, like autos 
or electronics, efficiency has been superlative. 
On the other hand, the majority of the economy, 
which is not exposed to international competi- 
tion, is woefully backward by global standards. 
Today, despite significant reform, the lagging 
sectors have fallen even further behind. Japan’s 
manufacturing productivity fell from 80 percent 
of the US level in 1998 to only 70 percent by 2005. 
Even if Japan solved all of its demand-side imbal- 
ances, it still could not grow by more than 1.5 or 
2 percent per year over the long term. 

China’s economic dualism, on the other hand, 
seems to be the transitional type typical of devel- 
oping countries with both modern and tradition- 
al sectors—a problem exacerbated by the legacies 
of state-owned enterprises inherited from com- 
munism. As more Chinese move into the modern 
sector, as traditional sectors are modernized, and 
as private firms gradually provide a bigger share 
of GDP, this dualism is being reduced. In fact, it is 
this transition that is spurring very high growth. 
Today, 40 percent of the population lives in the 
cities, up from only 19 percent when Deng began 
his reforms. Non-—state-owned firms now create 
half of GDP and 8 out of 10 new non-farm jobs, 
according to the Chinese Academy of Sciences. 
In five years they are expected to create 75 per- 
cent of GDP. 

Despite all this good news, China’s demand- 
side imbalances must be addressed because, as 
was seen in Asia in 1997—98, macroeconomic 
crises can wreak havoc even on economies that 
have good underlying foundations. But if China 
does solve its demand-side imbalances, it likely 
can continue to enjoy growth of 8 to 10 percent 


for at least another decade. Of course, as China 
matures, growth will inevitably decelerate. 


ANOREXIC CONSUMERS 

The demand-side problems in China, as in Ja- 
pan, are a kind of “economic anorexia”—a coun- 
try’s inability to consume all that it produces (via 
personal consumption, business investment, or 
-balanced-budget government spending). This 
sort of problem begins with a dearth of consumer 
spending as a share of GDP. Typically, poor coun- 
tries devote about 60 percent of GDP to personal 
consumption. In China, consumption was already 
a relatively low 50 percent of GDP in the 1980s. 
Today it is a mere 37 percent.. 

Lowering the share of GDP devoted to con- 
sumption has allowed China to commit more re- 
sources to investment and thereby to grow faster. 
This is what has fueled China’s rapid reduction 
in poverty. - . 

In the 100-person alag of Meiquan in Yun- 
nan province, it was just six years ago that houses 
lacked indoor plumbing and farmers had to spend 
the equivalent of 100 days 
a year just hauling water 
from mountain streams 
and cutting down trees 
for firewood. Now, with 
financial assistance from 
both the government and 
the local chapter of the 
US-based Nature Conser- 
vancy, the village has indoor plumbing, solar-pow- 
ered water heaters, and methane cookers. Village 
leader Zhang Chengui says he has tripled his cash 
income. He has been able to send his two chil- 
dren to college because he no longer.needs them 
to haul water and chop firewood. And Zhang’s 
wife no longer risks lung and eye disease from the 
smoke of a wood stove. Reforestation has reduced 
landslides and helped replenish the water table. 
The nearby mountains host cell phone towers. 

So the issue is not that consumption is rising 
too slowly on an absolute scale. Rather, as in Ja- 
pan, a development strategy that has brought 
enormous success has been taken to’an unhealthy 
and unsustainable extreme. With consumption 
not growing as fast as GDP, China has to find oth- 
er sources of demand to absorb all it can produce. 
And this is creating the same domestic and inter- 
national distortions once seen in Japan. 

The primary reason for low personal consump- 
tion is low income. According to the China expert 


The forecasting road is strewn with 
the proverbial bodies of those 
who have inaccurately predicted 
hard landings for China. 
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Nicholas Lardy, China’s household disposable in- 
come as a share of GDP fell by 5 percentage points 
between 1992 and 2003, and suffered another fall 
of more than 4 points in 2004. This too parallels 


Japan, where real disposable personal income 


constitutes a smaller share of GDP sas than it 
did in 1980. 

One reason for low income in China is that 
a massive flow of workers from the countryside 
to the cities—10 million per year—has created - 
a surplus of workers in urban areas, suppressing 
wages. This trend is typical of countries under- 
going rapid industrialization, including pre-1970 


Japan. Eventually, as in Japan, South Korea, and 


Taiwan, this problem will resolve itself as the flow 
of workers slows. Wages will rise.and, if Korea 
and Taiwan prove to be precursors of change in . 
China, so will labor-based pressures for democ- 
ratization. But that will not happen for years. The 
problem as it stands today could be countered by 
various measures, but so far Beijing has only be- 
gun to address the issue. 

A second contributor to low consumption is 

the low interest rates that 
` the government mandates 
for savings (as was also 
the case in Japan). Be- 
tween 1992-95 and 2003, 
pretax interest earnings 
declined from 5-6 per- 
cent to only 2.5 percent of 
. GDP: In 1999, the Chinese 
government fatroduced a 20 percent tax on inter- 
est income. According to Lardy, the shrinkage in 
after-tax interest income accounted for two-thirds 
of the decline in household disposable income as 
a share of GDP between 1992 and 2003. 

This is crucial because one of the side effects 
of Deng’s reforms has been to force households 
to increase their savings rate. Many social ser- 
vices that were provided free during the days of | 
Mao Zedong’s “iron rice bowl” now require out- 
of-pocket payments. Insufficient government 
spending on unemployment insurance, health 
insurance, pensions, and so forth has compelled 
households to increase their savings so they can 
be prepared for emergencies. Steve Orlins, presi- 
dent of the National Committges ‘On. i Shin 
Relations, speaks of patient Zag out insifrance 
having to pay hospitals casif &p Hang before the 
can receive treatment. In u areas ,onily y abou 
half of the population is caver dda basi¢ healt! 
insurance; in rural areas, ¥ 
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one-fifth. Only 14 percent of China’s workforce 
is covered by unemployment insurance, and only 
l1 percent by workers’ compensation for injuries. 
The pension scheme covers only 17 percent of 
employees. In addition, school-age students have 
to pay tuition and other fees. 

Partly as a result, the household savings rate, 
which has been increasing since the 1980s, has 
now reached about 25 percent of GDP—a bit 
higher than the peak that’ Japan reached in the 
mid-1970s. In 2006, China’s total gross national 
savings (combined savings by households, busi- 
nesses, and the government) reached a gargan- 
tuan rate of.52 percent of GDP. 

To save means not to spend. In any economy, 
one person’s saving has to be balanced by another 
person’s spending. Otherwise, in a phenomenon 
known as “the paradox of thrift,” the economy 
goes into recession. ‘In China, even though to- 
tal investment (residential, business, and public 
works) has risen to 45 percent of GDP (according 
to China’s National Bureau of Statistics), that is 
still not enough. This helps to explain why China 
lends money to foreigners to buy Chinese prod- 


ucts, and why the country currently needs to run 


a trade surplus of 9 percent of GDP. 


LESS INVESTMENT, PLEASE 

China has one of the. world’s highest rates of 
investment as a share of GDP. More investment 
means more growth, but only up to a point. As 
Japan's travails have shown, too much of a good 
thing is no good. Excess investment.is likely to 
be wasteful investment, which hurts growth in the 
long term. For businesses, one-factor propelling in- 
vestment has been ultra-low interest rates that, at 
times, have become negative in inflation-adjusted 
terms. In essence the- government is subsidizing 
business investment at the expense of household 
income.: Subsidized investment was a prominent 
feature of both the Japanese high-growth miracle 
in the 1950s and 1960s and later of the Japanese 
bubble in the 1980s. 

Calculations by the International Monera 
Fund show that, with each passing year, China 
sees a smaller increase in GDP for each additional 
dollar of capital invested (in factories, stores, of- 
fices, roads, and; ‘so forth). This declining produc- 
tivity of capital méans that a growing number of 
projects are losing*} inoney. Left uncorrected, this 
situation could eventually result in another moun- 
tain of nonperforming loans, as existed in China 
in the 1990s. An’ investment rate of 45 percent of 


GDP is in any case not sustainable. However, if 
China reduced wasteful investment and did-not 
replace it with consumer spending, growth would 
plummet. This is the dilemma that keeps Beijing’s 
policy makers awake at night. 

Traditionally, China’s trade. patterns have been 
very different from those of Japan. Since Deng be- 
gan to open the economy in 1978, China’s ratio of 
exports and imports to GDP has been much, much 
higher than the unusually low ratios that have ex- 
isted in Japan over the past several decades. More- 
over, China has been much more willing than Ja- 
pan to import products that could be produced 
by its own companies. One reason for this is that 
around 60 percent of China’s manufacturing ex- 
ports are produced by multinationals operating in 
China, and these. firms import needed parts. In 
Japan, foreign direct investment played little role 
in industrial takeoff. A final difference in the two 
countries’ trade patterns, and the most important 
one from the standpoint of macroeconomic im- 
balances, is that China until recently did not i 
on a large trade surplus. 

In the 1980s, China ran negligible trade sur- 
pluses, and sometimes even deficits. During the 
1990s and the early part of this decade, the coun- 
try’s trade surplus averaged a mere 2 to 3 percent 
of GDP. Then its trade surplus suddenly exploded, 
going from 2.5 percent of GDP in 2004 to around 


` 9 percent in 2007. In 2005-07, this rising surplus 


accounted for 20 to 25 percent of all GDP growth— 
a new development for China, but something.that 
Japan has experienced several times, for SADA 
during its post-2002 recovery. 

A trade surplus of 9 percent of GDP cannot ex- 
ist forever—partly because, in order for a trade 
surplus on ‘the order of $100 billion or $200 bil- 
lion or -$300 billion to exist, the rest of the world 
must run an equal trade deficit. For most of the 
recent past; it has been mostly the United States 
running the deficit. However, the US trade deficit 
peaked at 5.8 percent of real GDP at the end of 
2005 and has now declined to 3.4 percent: Also, 
an undervalued currency results in all sorts of 
financial. distortions, some of which are now 
showing up in China’s high inflation (and, his- 
torically, inflation has been a cause of social un- 
rest there). 


HOW DID WE GET HERE? 

How did China's leaders allow the economy 
to become so unbalanced? The explanation that 
Chinese economists often give is that the policies 


leading to the imbalances were a political neces- 
sity. With 10 million job seekers arriving in urban 
areas every year, China has had to provide lots 
of jobs to avoid mass unemployment and social 
unrest. With consumer income and spending so 
weak, the government had no choice but to pump 
up capital investment-and exports. Some observ- 
ers, however, see:today’s economic imbalances as 
the product of a gross miscalculation, just as many 
(mistakenly) see Japan’s bubble of the late 1980s 
as the result of mere blunder: an overly stimula- 
tive monetary policy. ? 

True, China’s leaders did not always fully re- 
alize the consequences of their policies, such as 
pegging the renminbi (RMB) to the US dollar for 
too long. And it should be noted that a similar 
pegging policy was a key ingredient in the Asian 
Financial Crisis. However, when smart policy 
makers make big miscalculations over a consid- 
erable period of time, some fundamental politi- 
cal. imperative is usually distracting them from 
economic rationality. Chinese economists are 
probably right when they emphasize the political 
imperative to create urban jobs. 

Whatever the original reason for the misguided 
policies, the good news is 
that Beijing has not taken 
as long as Tokyo took to 
recognize the problems 
and the necessity of fixing 
them. In December 2004, 
the Communist Party en- 
dorsed the notion of tran- 
sitioning to consumer-led 
growth. Wen has repeated this policy goal in sev- 
eral speeches. In 2006, he said, “We must strive 
to reduce our excessively large trade surplus.” In 
Japan, the famous Maekawa Commission of 1986 
made a.similar call for a shift to consumer-led 
growth, but Tokyo rejected its advice. 

In private conversations and published inter- 
views, both Chinese and foreign experts have 
argued that these comments by China’s leaders 
represent not just rhetoric but a genuine recogni- 
tion of the problems. In fact, according to Orlins 
of the National Committee on us-China Rela- 
tions, American multinationals already are mak- 
ing their strategic plans on the assumption that 
China will give consumer spending a greater role 
in driving growth. 

' China was mainly seen as an export platform 
in the 1980s and 1990s. Today, Orlins says, “the 
issue is how to set up a distribution system within 








To anyone acquainted with Japan’s 
experiences in the late 1980s, 
China’s current macroeconomic 
imbalances seem alarmingly familiar. 
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China to tap the Chinese domestic market.” He 
points to the example of Motorola, which was fac- 
ing tough times in its global business until “the 
Chinese cell phone market took off way beyond 
anyone’s predictions. Billions of dollars of profits 
from China saved that company.” The beleaguered 
US automakers are enjoying.similar benefits. In- 
deed, in Chongqing, at a new Ford assembly plant 
that employs 7,000 people, most of the output is 
destined for the domestic Chinese market. Al- 
ready the plant is operating close to its capacity. of 
270,000 units of automobiles per year and ee 
ning is under way to expand it. 


RIDING THE TIGER 

At a conference with Chinese economic offi- 
cials and advisers a few years ago, I asked about 
parallels between China and Japan. While I got 
a complacent reply in the official session, several 
officials told me in private afterwards that they 
know China’s growth is unbalanced and they 
“can read the numbers as well as everyone else,” 
as one official put it. 

But this raises the question: Do Chinese policy 
makers have the instruments and political ability 
they need to make the re- 
quired shift? One official 
recently conceded to me 
that, “We are riding on 
the tiger’s back. We know 
we have to get off; the 
problem is how.” 

The key problem is that 
firms and workers whose 
livelihoods depend on excessive business invest- 
ment or the real estate boom loudly protest against 
needed corrections. And they have friends to pro- 
tect them in various government ministries at the 
national, provincial, and local levels. In addition, 
China is no longer a country in which Beijing can 
say, “Do X,” and expect provincial or local govern- 
ments to automatically obey. Contending centers 
of power and the politics of vested interests have 
taken hold. And governments at all levels fear so- 
cial dislocation and unrest. 

On the other hand, economic rigidities in China 
should not be exaggerated. Over the past decade 
or so, the number of people working in manufac- 
turing has declined by almost 20 million despite a 
concurrent explosion in industrial output. This is 
because labor productivity in manufacturing has 
risen even faster than domestic and foreign de- 
mand has risen. In the 1990s Beijing engineered a 
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massive reorganization of state-owned enterpris- 
es, a reorganization that entailed a considerable 
number of layoffs. So China does have experience 
in executing massive social shifts. 

Moreover, in an economy growing at 9 or 10 
percent a year, it is not as difficult as it would be 
in a slower-growing economy to absorb people 
into new jobs, new firms, and new sectors. It is 
no accident that during Japan’s high-growth era, 
Tokyo found ways to compensate and resituate 
rapid development’s “losers’—but lost much of 
that flexibility as growth slowed. 

Lardy expresses optimism about China’s ability 
to shift economic course over the next five to ten 
years. “The record of the past 30 years shows that 
eventually China does move in the right direc- 
tion,” he says. “They made a decision back in 2004 
that they needed to make these changes and for 
the first two to three years, not much happened. 
Then you began to see some action in some do- 
mains. I would bet that they will eventually move 
fast enough to avoid a really bad outcome.” 

Orlins says that US multinationals’ strategic 
plans in China hinge 
on their optimism 
about the country’s 
ability to overcome ob- 
stacles. “Having spent 
35 years working on 
China,” Orlins says, “I 
never underestimate 
the leadership’s ability to solve complex economic 
problems. And that is the consensus view in the 
business community. The political community is 
much more divided about China’s prospects.” 

Some of the steps required to make major 
changes in the economy are administratively easy 
but politically difficult. The phrase “administra- 
tively easy” means that certain measures can be 
carried out via edict by Beijing; they do not re- 
quire budgetary expenditures or the active coop- 
eration of other power centers. Still, they would 
provoke political opposition. Other measures 


cannot be carried out by edict and are politically 


difficult as well. | 

Wen has already taken a few steps that are 
economically wise and politically popular. In 
2006, he abolished the 2,600-year-old agricul- 
tural tax. He also announced that some rural 
residents would be exempt from paying school 
tuition and others would receive subsidies. He 
has expanded health insurance. These steps 
have increased disposable income somewhat 


ee 
A development strategy that has brought 


enormous success has been taken to an 
unhealthy and unsustainable extreme. 








and begun to rectify the huge income inequality 
between urban and rural residents. 

Since such measures are also politically popu- 
lar, Wen: has gained the nickname “the people’s 
prime minister.” When a visiting group of jour- 
nalists asked a formerly illegal migrant worker in 
Beijing whether she thought the government cared 
about people like her, she pointed to the fact that, 
because of changes under Wen, she now has legal 
residency status in Beijing. This has allowed her 
to increase her income and send her children to 
school. She also mentioned that her father, back in 
her village in Henan, now has health insurance. 


IT WOULD BE APPRECIATED 

Another step China could take is to let the RMB 
appreciate further in price-adjusted terms on a 
global basis. Beijing feels-it needs to strengthen 
the banking system before allowing a free float of 
the currency and the end of capital controls, hav- 
ing taken some lessons from the Asian Financial 
Crisis. But that crisis provides arguments against 
shock therapy and in favor of proper sequencing of 
actions, not arguments 
for inaction. For this 
reason, one can hope 
that China will con- 
tinue to move on the 
currency front. So far, 
the RMB has appreci- 
ated 20 percent vis-a- 
vis the dollar since July 2005, and 10 percent on a 
global, trade-weighted, price-adjusted basis. 

China could also gradually end the massive 
subsidies that keep energy prices far below world 
levels. This would end an artificial incentive to in- 
vest in energy-intensive export goods, or in man- 
ufacturing at the expense of services. As Lardy 
points out, services are labor-intensive and thus 
could make up for the loss of jobs entailed in RMB 
appreciation. 

Fuel subsidies also encourage inefficient use of 
energy. Between 1978 and 2000, increasing Chi- 
nese GDP by 1 percent required an increase in 
energy use of only 0.6 percent. By contrast, be- 
tween 2001 and 2005, energy use had to increase 
1.6 percent to produce GDP growth of 1 percent. 
Why did things change? In part because the lat- 
ter period saw a massive shift into capital- and 
energy-intensive manufacturing—a shift that oc- 
curred because of the undervalued currency and 
real interest rates that were low or even negative, 
but also with the help of inefficient energy use. 


In June, China raised prices for gasoline and 
diesel fuel by 18 percent, and for electricity by 5 
percent. This should raise the-retail price of gaso- 
line to $3 per gallon. This may help somewhat on 
the energy front, but since it will also crimp con- 
sumer purchasing power, it needs to be offset by 
other measures. 

One of the easiest ways by which China could 
increase household disposable income is to stop 
suppressing interest rates on consumer savings 
deposits. Raising interest rates on deposits would, 
of course, raise costs for borrowers, posing a 
threat to firms and jobs in interest-sensitive sec- 
tors. However, in July 2007, the government did 
take one step forward by reducing the tax on in- 
terest income from 20 percent to 5 percent. 

The government could also reduce personal in- 
come taxes while increasing taxes on firms. Since 
after-tax corporate profits have been rising as a 
share of GDP, it would be possible to increase cor- 
porate taxes and still leave room for rising after- 
tax profits. : 

- Other measures to build up disposable house- 
hold income and lower the rate of household 
savings would be more difficult. Real wages are 
of course growing, but not as fast as GDP. True, 
in some high-growth industries in some cities, 
workers have had enough bargaining power to 
secure double-digit wage-increases in the past 
couple of years. But for now, that is the excep- 
tion. Strong independent unions would help, but 
they are not something the Communist Party is 
likely to allow. 

A hefty increase in the minimum wage would 
also help, because increases in the minimum wage 
tend to boost wages even at higher levels. While 
the central government has already increased the 
minimum wage, only a narrow slice of workers is 
covered by. this move, and the minimum wage is 
still quite low relative to average wages. 

One step that may help is a new labor law that 
went into effect in January. Among other things, 
it mandates that employers provide contracts and 
that these include pension and insurance contri- 
butions; that firms pay laid-off workers a month’s 
wages for every year worked; and that they pay 
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overtime of 1.5 times the normal wage on week- 
days and twice normal wages on weekends. 


OVERCOMING OBSTACLES 

How much this will actually increase incomes 
is not yet clear. As is often the case with Chinese 
law, enforcement has traditionally been quite lax 
when it comes to labor protection. Moreover, both 
domestic and some foreign companies have threat- 
ened to shut down their Chinese plants and move 
them to countries like Vietnam that have even 
cheaper labor or looser regulations. The Ameri- 
can Chamber of Commerce in China and some 
individual US companies lobbied against some 
provisions in the labor law related to job security. 
US multinationals, however, almost certainly can 
absorb the higher costs.-As Orlins suggests, “This 
law is a good thing. China has so much more to 
offer than just low wages.” 

Another possible measure would be to in- 
crease social expenditures and home mortgage 
financing so that households would not have to 
save as much. However, increasing these expen- 
ditures would cost money. In addition, many lo- 
cal governments oppose such policies. Lardy ex- 
plains that, although Beijing would like to hike 
social expenditures to help drive a shift toward 
consumption-led growth, local governments of- 
ten prefer to spend money on building roads and 
bridges. This kind of spending provides quicker 
results in growth, and more opportunity for cor- 
ruption and payoffs, than does social spending. 
As was seen in the collapse during Sichuan’s May 
earthquake of so many schools constructed in 
violation of building codes, local corruption re- 
mains an enormous obstacle to progress. 

China, though, has considerable experience in 
overcoming obstacles. And it has one big advan- 
tage over Japan: It can learn from Japan’s experi- 
ence. While Beijing has only just begun to make 
moves necessary to reverse its macroeconomic 
imbalances, there is good reason to hope that, 
over time, the leadership will make the necessary 
changes. After all, the forecasting road is strewn 
with the proverbial bodies of those who have inac- 
curately predicted hard landings for China. E 
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Taiwan’ s Liberation of China 


RANDALL SCHRIVER AND MARK STOKES 


n June 11 of this year, a handshake in 

Beijing marked a watershed moment in 

relations across the Taiwan Strait. With this 
handshake, senior-level dialogue between represen- 
tatives of two semiofficial organizations authorized 
to negotiate on behalf of Taipei and Beijing was 
renewed after a decade’s hiatus. The discussions 
came just after Taiwan, which once experienced 
decades of authoritarian rule, completed for the 
second time a peaceful, democratic transfer of 
power (with the first transfer coming in 2000). 

Within days of the May 20 inauguration of new 
Taiwanese President Ma Ying-jeou, party-to-party 
talks had been held between Mas Kuomintang 
(Nationalist Party, or KMT) and the Chinese 
Communist Party. When the June meeting took 
place between the two quasi-official cross-strait 
organizations, the specific agenda was to reach an 
agreement on increasing the frequency of direct 
passenger flights between Taiwan and the main- 
land, as well as to increase the number of Chinese 
tourists allowed to visit Taiwan. 

But the event bore great significance beyond 
flights and tourism. It symbolized Taiwan’s coming 
of.age, the maturation of its ability to maneuver 
China toward recognizing the island as a legitimate 
political entity. The meeting also signified Taiwan's 
success in helping to steer China toward its recent 
moderation and its new role as a responsible stake- 
holder in the international community. 

Taiwan, despite unfavorable odds, has played a 
central yet often unacknowledged part in China's 
liberalization since the leadership in Beijing ini- 
tiated far-reaching economic reforms almost 30 
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Project 2049 Institute. 
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years ago. China’s reforms, aided by a massive 
infusion of Taiwanese capital and expertise, have 
increased Chinese standards of living, literacy 
levels, and personal freedoms. And Taiwan's influ- 
ence, a manifestation of hidden but real “soft 
power,” likely will continue to be felt well into the 
future. However embarrassing this fact may be to 
the Communist leadership, China.needs Taiwan. 
for the sake of its economic and political reform. 
Leaders on both sides of Taiwan’s political divide 
deserve credit for their role in this continuing nar- 
rative of Chinese liberalization. The Democratic 
Progressive Party (DPP) of former President Chen 
Shui-bian—though Beijing downgraded its politi- 
cal relationship with Taiwan during Chen's time in 
office—nonetheless built on the past successes of 
the conservative KMT. In fact, the June 2008 talks 
were a. continuation of discussions conducted 
through private channels on cross-strait flights, 
tourism, and other issues begun in the early years 
of the Chen administration. 
Under the newly elected KMT government, 
there is reason for guarded optimism that—as 
long as Taiwan's process of democratic consolida- 
tion continues—the island will continue to exert 
influence over China’s peaceful transformation. 


THE DELICATE DANCE 

The recent dialogue between: the two cross- 
strait organizations—Taiwan's Straits Exchange 
Foundation (SEF) and Chinas Association for 
Relations Across the Taiwan Strait (ARATS)— 
represents the latest step in a long, delicate dance 
involving Beijing and, Taipei. The dance got started 
in 1979, when China began its economic reforms 
and opening process and the United States shifted 
its diplomatic recognition from. Taiwan to the 
People’s Republic of China (PRC). At that time, 
the PRC made some conciliatory gestures toward 
Taiwan: for example, proposing direct flights, 


maritime shipping, family visits, and academic 
and tourist exchanges. In 1981 Ye Jianying, chair- 
man of China’s National People’s Congress, pro- 
posed that the KMT and the Chinese Communist 
Party undertake negotiations that would lead 
toward Taiwan's integration into China as a spe- 
cial autonomous region. 

The KMT rebuffed Beijing’s overtures with a 
“three no’s” policy—no contact, no negotiation, 
and no compromise. However, Taiwans own 
political liberalization process eventually prompt- 
ed President Chiang Ching-kuo and the ruling 
KMT to review their policies. When martial law 
on the island was lifted in 1987, and opposition 
political parties advocating formal independence 
were legalized, some interaction with the PRC was 
permitted. Restrictions on travel were relaxed, and 
investment and indirect trade were allowed. Many 
exchanges occurred through unofficial organiza- 
tions like the Red Cross Society. 

A new era in cross-strait relations began with 
the 1988 death of Chiang, the rise to power of 
President Lee Teng-hui during the KMT’s 13" Party 
Congress in July 1988, 
and the PRC’s setbacks 
in the wake of the 1989 
Tiananmen Square massa- 
cre. As China’s economic 
modernization progressed, 
Taiwanese business execu- 
tives (backed by members ' 
of the legislature) advocated for greater protec- 
tion of their investments in China, and formed an 
umbrella association to represent their interests. 
Some of Taiwan's most prominent corporate lead- 
ers visited China in 1990, and in July of that year 
a reported 600 Taiwanese businesspeople traveled 
to Beijing to attend a seminar on doing business 
in the mainland. 

To help manage these growing exchanges, China 
and Taiwan established a quasi-governmental frame- 
work of organizations. In Taiwan, the Mainland 
Affairs Council was created to serve as the primary 
policy-making authority for cross-strait relations. 
In late 1990, Taipei and Beijing established the 
SEF and ARATS—which were authorized to nego- 
tiate on behalf of the governments to resolve 
practical issues. Also in 1990, Taiwan created the 
National Unification Council, which the next year 
promulgated guidelines specifying how democ- 
racy, freedom, equitable prosperity, and national 
unification were to be pursued through peaceful, 
democratic means. 


Chinese analysts are well aware 
of the coercive utility of luring 
Taiwan into China’s economy. 
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In May of that year, President Lee announced 
the abolition of “temporary provisions” granting 
emergency powers to the president—provisions 
that had been in place since 1948. Lee, in essence 
acknowledging the existence of two separate 
political entities across the strait from one anoth- 
er, asserted that “the mainland is now under the 
jurisdiction of the Chinese Communists, and this 
is a fact that we must face.” This statement ended 
the Taiwanese government's 40-year pretense of 
controlling the mainland. 


AGREEING TO DISAGREE 

With a framework for exchanges now in place, 
the two sides moved with haste to intensify the 
relationship. Taiwanese media reports indicate 
that Lee, as early as December 1990, created a pri- 
vate window for direct communication between 
his office and senior leaders in Beijing. And an SEF 
delegation traveled to Beijing in May 1991. 

In response to the PRC's insistence that Taiwan 
agree to a “one China” formulation as a pre- 
requisite for more substantive negotiations, the 
National Unification 
Council in August 1992 
passed a resolution that 
affirmed the formulation 
but highlighted differenc- 
es between Taiwan’s and 
the mainland’s interpreta- 
tions of the phrase “one 
China.” (The meaning of this phrase is still in 
dispute, partly because of an absence of writ- 
ten records documenting the discussions that 
took place between the two sides in the early 
1990s. Beijing argues that the “one China” prin- 
ciple establishes that there is only one China and 
Taiwan is a part of it. Some in Taiwan argue that, 
according to the principle, all sides are free to 
interpret “one China” as they wish. In any case, 
the two sides haggled over the definition of “one 
China” before finally agreeing to differ on inter- 
pretations and not pursue the issue further.) In 
April 1993, during meetings in Singapore, senior 
delegations representing the SEF and ARATS signed 
agreements that formalized certain aspects of the 
unofficial relationship. 

A series of events that began in 1995 resulted 
in Beijing’s suspending, in 1999, these senior- 
level, quasi-official contacts. Chinese President 
Jiang Zemin, concerned over Taiwan's perceived 
moves away from the ill-defined “one China” 
framework, in January 1995 publicly reaffirmed 
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China’s position on the “one China” principle and 
watned against any movement toward an inde- 
pendent Taiwan. Jiang’s statement provided some 
specifics on the PRC's Taiwan policy, including the 
hope that unofficial exchanges would be further 
expanded; Jiang also proposed that “negotiations 
should be held and an agreement reached on offi- 
cially ending the state of hostility between the two 
sides in accordance with the principle that there is 
only one China.” 

In April of that year, Lee in a speech before the 
National Unification Council responded that “we 
believe the mainland authorities should demon- 
strate their goodwill by publicly renouncing the 
use of force and refrain from making any military 
move that might arouse anxiety or suspicion on 
this side of the Taiwan Strait, thus paving the way 
for formal negotiations between both sides to put 
an end to the state of hostility.” 

The inauguration of independence-leaning 
President. Chen in May 2000 did nothing to res- 
urrect the quasi-official SEF-ARATS dialogue as a 
channel for working out 
differences. But despite 
the absence of senior 
government-sponsored 
talks, the eight years of 
the DPP administration 
saw exponential growth 
in economic, cultural, 
and other unofficial inter- 
actions. Arguably, this sharp rise in the scope 
and pace of exchanges—which were enabled 
partly through unilateral policy adjustments— 
was possible in large part because of Chen and 
the DPP’s near-immunity from accusations of sell- 
ing out the Taiwanese people or being weak on 
Taiwanese sovereignty. 

Chen, faced with a Beijing that was attempt- 
ing to undermine the DPP’s authority and a US 
benefactor that was concerned about the DPP’s 
seemingly pro-independence agenda, operated 
with caution. In the month before the March 2000 
election, Beijing had issued a white paper outlin- 
ing three conditions under which force might be 
used against Taiwan. One of these scenarios sug- 
gested that time was limited for reaching a negoti- 
ated unification settlement. And Beijing rejected 
Taiwan's calls to restart the SEF-ARATS talks. 

Even so, the absence of official dialogue did not 
prevent an acceleration of economic, cultural, and 
other exchanges. Restrictions on Chinese tour- 
ism to Taiwan were relaxed in 2000. The three 





Real threat reduction would require 
much more than removing the 
conventional ballistic missiles 

deployed opposite Taiwan. 


“mini-links”—special rules governing contacts 
between the outlying Taiwanese islands of Jinmen 
and Matsu and the Chinese city of Xiamen—were 
initiated on a trial basis in 2001. Restrictions on 
cross-strait economic activities were loosened; 
for example, Chinese investment in Taiwan's real 
estate market was permitted. Direct cross-strait 
charter flights were initiated during the Lunar 
New Year holiday in early 2003. The first Chinese 
tourists also began to flow into Taiwan, though 
they were capped at 1,000 a day. 


IN THE SAME BOAT 

Over the past quarter-century, while official 
exchanges have waxed and waned, Taiwan has 
become a hidden but major factor in China’s 
economic reforms and its rapid, export-driven 
growth—which in turn have been essential for 
China's stability and modernization and its poten- 
tial for gradual political liberalization. As economic 
ties have grown, Beijing's interests in Taiwan have 
become more complex.” And economic inter- 
dependence has .had the 
dual effect of discourag- 
ing moves toward de jure 
independence by Taiwan 
while also furthering the 
peaceful transformation of 
China. 

Since Deng Xiaoping 
began opening China 
to the world in the late 1970s, investors and 
entrepreneurs from Taiwan have flocked to the 
mainland. While accurate statistics are elusive, 
Taiwanese business investment on the mainland 
reached at least $44 billion in 2007, accord- 
ing to Beijing’s figures. Taiwanese government 
estimates—which presumably include investment 
funneled through Hong Kong, the British Virgin 
Islands, the Cayman Islands, and other offshore 
locations—put that figure closer to $150 billion. 
This accounts for almost half of Taiwan's total 
foreign direct investment. 

Since 2003 the PRC has been Taiwan's larg- 
est trading partner, and more than 25 percent 
of Taiwans exports go to the mainland. With 
bilateral trade growing by an average of 33 per- 
cent a year, Taiwan is China's fifth-largest trading 
partner. With the mainland’s lower production 
costs, skilled labor force, and lenient tax and 
investment policies, an estimated 70 percent of 
China’s exports in the information and commu- 
nication technologies sector are believed to be 


manufactured ‘in Taiwanese-owned factories in 
China. The mainland’s top electronics exporters 
are predominately subsidiaries of Taiwanese firms. 
Thus, when one buys a computer-related or elec- 
tronics product with a “Made in China” label, a 
more accurate representation might be: “Made in 
a Taiwanese Factory in China.” 

Taiwan’s presence in China is subtle yet sig- 
nificant. An estimated 1 million Taiwanese live in 
China, concentrated in three or four areas around 
Shanghai and Guangzhou and in Fujian province. 
Taiwanese businesspeople operate an estimated 
_ 100,000 joint ventures or subsidiaries in China, 
and 63 of the 500 largest companies in China are 
Taiwanese-owned. Taiwan’s presence in China 
provides employment to between 5 million and 
20 million Chinese workers, depending on the 
estimate. One estimate claims that when indirect 
employment is added—tor example, jobs associat- 
ed: with supplying Taiwan-owned manufacturing 
concerns—40 million Chinese workers owe their 
paychecks to Taiwan-based business executives. 

Taiwanese managers have been invaluable in 
providing their counterparts in China with the 
skills needed to produce goods competitive in 
the international market. As Chinese labor costs 
increase and risks of financial and economic insta- 
bility become apparent, Taiwanese are naturally 
beginning to seek diversification for their invest- 
ments. With businesses from Taiwan providing 
jobs and income, directly or indirectly, to as 
many as 40: million workers; Taiwan has leverage 
over China. On the other hand, a collapse of the 
Chinese economy could have severe repercussions 
for Taiwan’s own economic security. ` 

This growing economic interdependence is 
affecting Taiwan’s freedom of action. Chinese 
analysts are well aware of the coercive utility of 
luring Taiwan into China’s economy—accepting a 
trade deficit with Taiwan while shutting it out of 
regional trade arrangements and deterring bilater- 
al agreements. But the interdependence cuts both 
ways. Each side may find it increasingly risky to 
adopt policies that would be-viewed as overly det- 
rimental to the interests of the other. China’s use 
of force to resolve differences with Taiwan could 
result in economic destruction on both sides of 
the Taiwan Strait. Since China’s own economic 
success relies in part on Taiwan’s investment and 
management skills, the damage resulting from any 
use of force likely would be exorbitant. 

While the PRC has achieved impressive eco- 
nomic results over the past decade, challenges to 
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further liberalization remain. Large state expen- 
ditures, geared ai least in part toward securing 
the loyalty of key constituencies, could inhibit 
China from realizing its economic potential. The 
country’s financial sector, partly because of state 
debt and nonperforming loans, is problematic. 
Without a free and open press that can expose 
malfeasance, corruption is difficult to stem. 

Meanwhile, an increasing income gap between 
rich and poor may create social divisions, as 
might persistently high unemployment rates, 
particularly in rural areas. Ongoing deterioration 
of the country’s public health infrastructure and 
education systems could increase social tensions, 
thus eroding the Communist Party’s control and 
increasing its vulnerability to unforeseeable eco- 
nomic or political ‘shocks. 

Growing reliance on external sources of energy 
renders the Chinese economy vulnerable to sup- 
ply disruptions. The PRC, because of its unprec- 
edented economic growth and a rapid expansion 
in car ownership, passed Japan in 2004 to become 
the world’s second largest consumer of oil; in 2007 
it became the largest producer of the carbon emis- 
sions that are believed to have a major effect on 
climate change. About half of China’s oil imports 
come from the Middle East, and this share is 
expected to grow in the future. 


SLOW ROUTE TO REFORM 


As China continues to open, optimists predict 
that state control will ease gradually. The hidden 
hand of free enterprise could eliminate inefficient 
industries and public pressure to reduce corrup- 
tion will increase. Yet, while China was one of the 
earliest socialist economies to undertake serious 
reform, recent data on the country’s regulatory 
environment, international trade practices, fis- 
cal policy, and legal structure place China in the 
bottom third of countries in terms of economic 
freedom. It ranks behind India and Mexico, most 
Eastern European countries, and all of East Asia 
except for Myanmar and Vietnam. 

Skeptics argue that the PRC's rapid growth, 
boosted by Taiwanese investment, has actually 
bolstered Beijing’s legitimacy and thus reduced 
pressure on the ruling elites to liberalize. Indeed, 
China’s economic growth could be viewed as a fac- 
tor dampening enthusiasm for democracy—in that 
growth makes the ruling elite even more reluctant 
to part with power.. Beijings high levels of spend- 
ing on internal security and defense make it less 
attractive for would-be reformers to press for a 
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democracy agenda or to challenge authoritarian 
rule too aggressively. Even so, China’s seemingly 
less strident position in dealing with Taiwan on 
such issues as direct flights, as well as a less shrill 
tone in forcing its “One Country, Two Systems” 
formulation, indicates a more liberal approach in 
resolving its differences with Taiwan. 


DOES MA KNOW BEST? 


In light of China’s continued economic reli- 
ance on Taiwan, the May 2008 election of Ma 
as Taiwan's president has provided the two sides 
of the strait with a pretext for restoring a quasi- 
governmental framework for dialogue so that the 
last decades exponential growth ‘in cross-strait 
interactions can be managed. The China policies 
of the Ma administration, based-on the notion of 
“mutual non-denial” (according to which neither 
side of the Taiwan Strait denies the existence of 
the other) and a “three no’s” policy (“no unifica- 
tion, no independence, and 
no use of force”) appear to be 
a continuation of policies fol- 
lowed under the DPP. 

Over the next four years, 
the Ma administration is likely 
to further advance financial 
and economic exchanges, 
exchanges that theoretically could lead to an agree- 
ment establishing a cross-strait common market. 
The Ma government likely will press Beijing to 
drop opposition to Taiwan’s expansion of its inter- 
national breathing space and participation in inter- 
national forums. In line with Beijing’s interest in 
good relations with the Ma administration, quasi- 
governmental entities likely will figure more prom- 
inently in the cross-strait dialogue. Exchanges in 
the cultural and educational arenas will continue 
to be advanced as well. Perhaps the greatest change 
in the offing is some decisive action to reduce the 
risk of military conflict arising in the Taiwan Strait 
because of miscalculation or accident. 

The “one China” issue, in the meantime, 
remains unresolved. The meaning of the phrase is 
yet to be fixed—but a definition may not be nec- 
essary. Taiwan is a global paradox. It exists as a 
state but, because of the PRC's sovereignty claims, 
most of the international system does not recog- 
nize it as such. In a metaphysical sense, Taiwan 
shares a common heritage and culture with China 
and is part of China. However, in the same meta- 
physical spirit—and because of various historical 
legacies and interdependencies—Taiwan could 





Taiwan has played a central 
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in China’s liberalization. 





also be viewed as part of Japan, the United States, 
and the broader international community. In any 
event, Beijing has argued that anything is pos- 
sible as long as the Ma administration adheres to 
a “one China” principle, however “one China” 
may be conceived. 

It remains to be seen whether the current 
agreement to put aside differences over the 
meaning of “one China” can be sustained. Over 
the next four years, it may prove difficult for the 
two sides to'avoid the sovereignty issue and -for 
Taiwan simultaneously to avoid sacrificing its 
territorial and administrative integrity. But the 
emphasis that Ma has placed on Taiwan’s status 
as a “world citizen”—an approach that presents a 
third alternative to sinicization and localization— 
holds great promise. If one views the erosion of 
the Westphalian system of nation-states as being 
caused in significant measure by the emergence 
of information technology, then Taiwan can be 
seen, in light of its inter- 
national dominance in this 
field, as on the cutting edge 
of globalization. 

Indeed, if Taiwan man- 
ages to maintain its auton- 
omy and unique culture, its 
future may lie more with its 
status as “a member of the global village” than 
with any status as part of “China”—-depending 
on how “China” is defined. 

The most prominent aspect of the new admin- 
istration’s agenda may be steps taken toward 
establishing a cross-strait common market. Such 
a market, initially proposed in 2001 by cur- 
rent Vice President Vincent Siew, would ostensi- 
bly be fashioned after the European model that 
eventually led to the formation of the European 
Union. The Ma administration has expressed hope 
that a cross-strait common market arrangement 
could facilitate Taiwan’s negotiation of free trade 
agreements with members of the Association of 
Southeast Asian Nations and other countries. 

Finally, the Ma administration will likely press 
to end the state of hostilities between Taiwan and 
the mainland through some form of peace accord. 
While the prospective outlines -of such an agree- 
ment are vague, an end to the state of hostilities 
would presumably involve Beijing’s renunciation 
of force against Taiwan. Such negotiations would 
be laudable—assuming that no steps are taken to 
disrupt Taiwan’s democratic consolidation and 
that all options regarding Taiwan's future interna- 


tional status remain open. The 23 million people 
of Taiwan deserve the right to determine their 
own future in an atmosphere free from coercion, 
and engaging the authorities in Beijing toward 
achieving this end is a positive agenda. 

But talks leading toward renunciation of the 
use of force are not enough. An end to the state 
of hostility would also require a tangible decrease 
in the military threat that the Chinese authori- 
ties, and the military forces under their control, 
pose to the people of Taiwan. Beijing claims that 
its threats to use force are directed only against 
separatist elements. In Taiwan, however, it is 
becoming increasingly difficult to ‘distinguish 
among separatists, ‘unificationists, globalists, 
advocates of an elusive status quo, and other 
people. And, of course, in the event of any use of 
force against Taiwan, it would be difficult if not 
impossible to surgically target one group without 
affecting others. 

The most widely recognized symbol of Chinas 
threat to Taiwan is the growing arsenal of increas- 
ingly accurate and lethal conventional ballistic 
missiles that the Peoples Liberation Army has 
assembled opposite Taiwan. Ma has called for 
removal of these missiles before formal negotia- 
tions with China begin. 

When it comes to arms control or risk reduction 
measures, details and means of verification matter. 
Moving missiles back from the coast, or even clos- 
ing one or two artillery brigades along the coast, 
may not make much difference in the nature of the 
threat. Given the scope and pace of China's force 
modernization, and taking into account Beijing's 
broad range of capabilities beyond ballistic mis- 
siles, a real threat reduction would require much 
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more than removing the conventional ballistic 
missiles deployed opposite Taiwan. Nonetheless, 


removing them would be a good start. 


CHAOS AND ORDER 

Taiwan remains small and vulnerable, but its 
influence is out of proportion to its size and popu- 
lation. It is at the cutting edge of globalization and 
is a-driving force behind the information technol- 
ogy revolution that is creating a flatter world order. 
The island's rapidly changing politics often appears 
to operate at ‘the border between chaos and order. 
But this young democracy is growing stronger by 
creating an environment in which individuals have 
a greater voice in shaping the future. 

Taiwan has influenced China’s liberalization and 
has helped ‘facilitate China’s gradual emergence as 
a more responsible member of the international 
community. The continuation of this influence 
depends on how Taiwan manages its own house, 
but there is reason for cautious optimism Regan: 
ing the island’s future. 

-In March, voters gave Ma the opportunity to 
govern for four years. After that time, constitu- 
ents will be able to evaluate his time in office and 
exercise their right to vote again: The KMT admin- 
istration, and Ma himself, depending on their 
performance, could go out as easily as they came 
in. But today, Ma has an opportunity to achieve 
greatness—and to improve the lives of the people 
in Taiwan who have entrusted him with leading 
the nation. He also has an opportunity to continue 
liberating China from its tradition of dealing with 
Taiwan as a subordinate entity. He can encourage 
China to treat cross-strait relations as a dialogue 
between equals. E 
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Beijing Eyes a Bear Market 


LYRIC HUGHES HALE | 

s the United States slides into what Kornai, a Hungarian economist, wrote these 

promises to be a sustained period of slow remarks before the collapse of communism in East- 

growth or worse, China’s economy con- ern Europe. Some subsequent commentators have 
tinues to expand at the rate of about 10 percent argued that China has escaped the maxim that 
per year. Investors from abroad, facing dimin- political reform must precede economic change, 
ishing returns in their own countries, want to opining that Chinese exceptionalism has become a 
know how they can participate in the China rule of its own. Chinese bureaucrats cite the exam- 
boom. Yet, in the wake of a stock market col- ple of Russia, where political reforms led to an eco- 
lapse in Shanghai—in which 60 percent of nomic free-for-all. Others argue that authoritarian 
shareholder value has been lost since the fall of governments may be better suited to implement 
2007—China’s retail investors are demanding to market reforms that lack popular support. 
know the same thing. When an economy is do- However, as Chinese capital markets grow more 
ing as well as China’s, the country’s stock mar- complex, and economic actors with divergent agen- 
ket should benefit. das become more numerous, it is time to challenge 

In fundamental terms, China’s divergence from the received wisdom of Chinese exceptionalism. It 
the norm—that is, from expectations that equity is time to ask: Has China now reached a critical 
markets will perform well during periods of ro- developmental limit, which is being played out in 
bust economic growth—has occurred because the its no-longer buoyant stock markets? 
Chinese state still owns most corporate assets, still America’s capital markets, vital to its economy, 
controls debt financing, and still struggles with long ago developed the convergent institutional 
what the Cato Institute’s Brink Lindsey has called and political framework necessary to ensure trans- 
“the dead hand of the old collectivist dream.” parency and efficiency. Most important, the regula- 
Combining capital markets with a command-and- tors are entirely separate from the shareholders. In 
control, centrally planned economy leads to dis- China, on the other hand, the single largest share- 
tortions in market development. holder and the regulator are one and the same. The 
“The market and bureaucracy,” wrote Janos government controls capital flows and major enter- 

Kornai, the dean of socialist economics, “are not a prises. Private shareholders wish to maximize their 
gin and tonic that can be mixed in any proportion returns; the government welcomes the revenues 
wanted. There may be a certain level of bureau- but wants to maintain control. These goals in the 
cratic market restrictions which still allows breath end are irreconcilable. Thus, absent painful reforms 
for the market. But beyond a critical limit, bureau- aimed at full privatization of all corporations and 
cratic restriction cools down the live forces of the financial institutions, China’s financial markets will 
market, kills them—and only the appearance of remain distorted, volatile, and a weak force in its 
a market remains. And there exists a combina- otherwise vibrant economy. 
tion of market and bureaucracy which unites, as it Over the past 30 years, China has both suffered 
were, only the disadvantages of the two, while the and benefited-from globalization. As a result of the 
separately existing advantages of both are lost.” country’s accession to the World Trade Organiza- 


tion in 2001, China lost 30 million jobs. Yet it was 


able to morph into an export powerhouse. China 
LYRIC HUGHES HALE, an independent analyst, was founder P pore p ? 


of China Online, a Chicago-based provider of business and in other words, has shown the determination, 
economic information. and the willingness to make sacrifices, necessary 
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to become a global economic player and to cre- 
ate long-term prosperity. And China can continue 
making this transition happen. 


FRIENDLY STATE-OWNED BANKS 

The needed reforms begin with corporate fi- 
nance. Because of basic structural differences 
between the two countries, the financing of busi- 
ness in China is very different from in the Unit- 
ed States. Bank lending accounts for 85 percent 
of China’s corporate financing, equity accounts 
for less than 14 percent, and the corporate bond 
market provides only 1.5 percent. In developed 
markets, public companies finance themselves 
through a balanced combination of equity fund- 
ing, bank loans, and corporate bonds. This enables 
diversification of risk and returns on capital. Chi- 
nese corporations’ over- 
whelming dependence on 
bank loans means their op- 
tions for financing growth 
are more limited and less 
flexible than their foreign 
competitors’. The fact that 
China is so far from the 
mean in global finance suggests the country faces 
more adjustments. 

China has long had an informal debt market, 
but the country’s large businesses were built on the 
backs of state-owned banks, which subsidized their 
efforts and really served as conduits for govern- 
ment spending. Of course, the purpose of Chinese 
companies under socialism was not to create prof- 
its, but to create jobs and distribute-goods and ser- 
vices. Today, bank lending is the preferred method 
of funding private enterprise. In addition, an old 
tradition of relationship banking with small, fam- 
ily-run lending institutions endures. Off-balance 
sheet lending and informal loan agreements are es- 
timated to be half as large a market as the regular 
banking market. And so-called curb rates (interest 
rates charged by informal lenders) amount to 20 
percent. This explains why adjusting interest rates 
in order to control growth is, in China, like using 
a spoon to cut grass. | 

It is frightening to look back 10 years. In 1998, 
the entire Chinese banking and finance sector, 
which was primarily responsible for funding en- 
terprise growth, had become insolvent because of 
nonperforming loans. Banks were not banks in the 
true commercial sense; they funded state-owned 
enterprises based on policy directives instead of 
utilizing credit analyses and maximizing profits. 


The biggest challenges facing 
China’s capital markets are still those 
embedded in the socialist system. 
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In order to get banks ready for prime time, the 
government created four giant asset management 
companies. But “asset management” is a misnomer 
in this case. These holding companies were the 
recipients of nonperforming assets amounting to 
$140 billion—bad loans primarily—that were off- 
loaded by the big banks. And in a good example of 
Chinese financial opacity, the government will not 
publish accounts for these mega-companies until 
2009. The money that the distressed-asset compa- 
nies earn is largely eaten up by interest payments 
on bonds they have issued. 

And once all their assets have been disposed 
of, it is an open question what their future role 
will be. It could be that they will merge with the 
banks whose assets they acquired. (The Indus- 
trial and Commercial Bank of China recently 
asked the State Council 
for permission to buy one 
of the asset-management 
companies at a valuation 
of nearly $5 billion.) The 
larger point, regardless of 
the quality of these assets, 
is that China will need to 
trim its bank lending overall and diversify its 
sources of corporate finance. 


NOT-SO-FREE MARKETS 

In China, the share of GDP accounted for by in- 
vestment is approximately 45 percent, the highest 
of any country in modern history. A large factor in 
this high national savings rate is the profits earned 
by Chinese companies. (This has led to a capital 
goods spending boom that, along with a weaker 
dollar, has recently benefited US exports.) 

According to national economic census data, 
China has approximately 5 million businesses of 
various types. Their sources of funding depend on 
the type of enterprise. But, perhaps surprisingly, 
foreign capital is a relatively unimportant source. 
China, in effect, does not need any outside capital. 
Foreign direct investment is nonetheless useful 
because foreign enterprises contribute technol- 
ogy and know-how. And global private equity is a 
growing source of capital, particularly for start-up 
companies that are privately held. 

When these new companies go public, often they 
list on stock markets outside of China. Indeed, the 
most salient characteristic of China’s public equity 
markets, and one that distinguishes them from all 
other major global markets, is that the key listed 
companies are still mostly government-owned. The 
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Chinese government and its asset-holding compa- 
nies hold non-tradable shares that represent more 
than half of the value of the entire equity market 
(as much as 78 percent in the petroleum industry 
and 63 percent for financial institutions). 

Huge sums have been raised on the Hong Kong 
exchange by companies such as Sinopec, Petro 
China, Industrial and Commercial Bank of China, 
China Construction Bank, and Bank of China, 
and these are now some of the largest companies 
in the world in terms of market capitalization. But 
the fact remains that the majority of their shares 
are held by the Chinese government. As financial 
liberalization continues, and as more shares are 
off-loaded, the concentration of so many shares in 
the hands of a single owner 
could have a devastating 
effect on the current share- 
holders. Price-earnings mul- 
tiples have already begun 
to descend to levels more 
comparable to other equity 
markets. 

I vividly remember the 
first time I visited the Shanghai Stock Exchange. 
When I told the taxi driver where I wanted to go, 
he said, “The stock exchange? You mean the ca- 
sino!” Today, on trading boards across China, red 
means profits and green means losses. In the trad- 
ing rooms at the Shanghai and Shenzhen exchang- 
es, the faces of day traders are falling as they see 
more green than red. The mood is forlorn. 

China’s 136 million retail investors own 51 
percent of freely traded shares on the stock ex- 
changes in Shanghai and Shenzhen. According to 
the Securities Association of China, 70 percent of 
these investors have annual incomes of less than 
$8,400. In the past year, individual Chinese share- 
holders have lost $1.3 trillion in the value of their 
assets. In the face of these losses, shareholder ac- 
tivism has begun in earnest, and will surely affect 
markets eventually. 

Yet, at the same time, China’s wealthy are get- 
ting wealthier. China is ranked fifth in the world 
in super-high net worth households. The social 
unrest that inevitably must occur as economic 
progress outstrips social and political freedom is 
playing out, thus, in investor dissatisfaction with 
the volatility of China’s securities markets. The 
effects of the tremendous loss of wealth suffered 
over the past year can be seen in falling consumer 
confidence, and auto sales and air passenger miles 
have failed to meet growth targets. 


Authority will have to be ceded 
to the markets for China to 
integrate itself into the world of 
twenty-first-century finance. 


In China’s glory days of ever-increasing valua- 
tions, amateur investors gained access to capital by 
borrowing against their houses and even through 
credit card advances. Margin trading is not al- 
lowed in China, so losses often are not quickly 
recognized by brokerage firms. When borrowings 
emanate from lenders such as banks and credit 
card companies, market losses have a much longer 
tail and can be invisible for some time. Long-term 
confidence in the stock market as an investment 
vehicle could erode as a result. An older day trader 
who has lost his savings will be able to soldier on 
in the short term, but when he needs funds for re- 
tirement, a day of reckoning will come. 

In Japan, investors realized huge losses in 1989. 
This led to a period of ex- 
tended stagflation that has 
only been relieved by pe- 
riodic bursts of confidence 
on the part of foreign in- 
vestors. Japanese retail in- 
vestors never did recover 
their faith in the Nikkei, 
and when liberalization of 
capital markets came they turned their attention to 
foreign exchanges and overseas mortgage bonds. 


DIAGNOSING THE SWOON 

The Shanghai Index has lost half of its value 
since the beginning of 2008. But why? One key 
underlying issue in the Chinese stock market’s 
volatility is the difficulty of creating realistic val- 
uations. This is linked to a lack of transparency 
in the areas of accounting and controlling own- 
ership. Also, investors are worried about various 
tax holidays and incentives that expired on Janu- 
ary 1 of this year but that have yet to show up in 
corporate earnings statements. A slower-motion 
problem is the overhang of government ownership 
of shares. Other contributing factors include the 
existence of a parallel market in Hong Kong; the 
flight of Chinese companies to other exchanges, 
such as Singapore’s and the NASDAQ; and possibly 
fears surrounding the global flows of short-term 
investment capital, or “hot money.” 

The estimated $85 billion of so-called “hot mon- 
ey” that poured into China in just the first quarter 
of 2008 in anticipation of a revaluation of the yuan 
is a hot policy topic at the moment. If a major re- 
valuation occurs—and a significant domestic lob- 
bying effort is now under way to revalue in order 
to control inflation—the hot money will leave Chi- 
na. Profits will be reaped as yuan are converted to 


dollars and other currencies. According to Jun Ma, 
the chief economist for Greater China at Deutsche 
Bank, hot money flows are being exaggerated by 
policy groups within China in order to gain sup- 
port for a large one-off increase in the value of the 
RMB. But a revaluation might not stop speculation, 
since there is no way to know that even a large re- 
valuation would be final. And a strong yuan could 
have a devastating effect on China’s exporters, 
whose products would become more expensive 
and less competitive in dollar terms. 

In any case, macroeconomic shocks have cer- 
tainly also contributed to the downturn in Chi- 
nese stocks. Real estate prices have fallen in some 
major cities. Oil price supports have been coming 
down following the rise in worldwide petroleum 
prices—and, unfortunately, Chinese industry is 
notoriously inefficient in its use of energy. 

In addition, China faces a massive pollution 
problem because of its accelerated development. 
The country’s place in the global manufacturing 
chain puts pressure on all energy resources and 
requires the increased use of coal. Water resources 
are stretched to the maximum. Also, regional de- 
velopment is uneven and local governments have 
faced increased scrutiny lately, as highlighted dur- 
ing the recent earthquake in Sichuan. 

There are negative signs ahead for corporate prof- 
its in China. Companies face not only increased en- 
ergy costs but also likely increases in wages, which 
have already been accelerating. Indeed, China's in- 
flation rate has hit 10 percent. Meanwhile, domes- 
tic consumption is likely to fall because of these in- 
flationary pressures. Chinese citizens save 25 per- 
cent of their income because they have incentives 
to do so: The social safety net for education, health 
care, and retirement benefits has disappeared over 
the course of China’s market reforms. Finally, the 
retail and service sectors, which are most’ vulner- 
able to a consumer slowdown, also depend most on 
financing from the turbulent equity markets. If the 
Chinese government is unable to contain inflation, 
public confidence in the nation’s financial institu- 
tions will continue to erode. 


ENTER THE REGULATORS | 

Market supervision in China is not necessar- 
ily independent: The government serves in many 
cases as both owner and regulator. The regulatory 
agencies that monitor capital flows are a murky 
alphabet soup—SEEC, CTPC, CSRC, and so forth. 
The bottom line is that policy is under the control 
of the State Council, with critical input from Chi- 
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na’s senior leadership. A number of pending mar- 
ket reforms were delayed because of the Olym- 
pics; we can expect a flurry of announcements in 
the near term about new financial products. 

A key agency is the State-Owned Assets Su- 
pervision and Administration Commission. This - 
agency is charged with restructuring state-owned 
companies. Sometimes (surprise!) information 
is used for personal gain: For instance, two offi- 
cials at the commission’s Shanghai office are be- 
ing investigated for insider trading. Corruption is 
a crime that can carry the death penalty. But when 
one oversees $4.2 trillion in assets, temptation is 
very strong. Recently, a proposal was sent to the 
National People’s Congress focusing on corporate 
governance in the administration of state-owned 
assets. Under this proposal the chief executive of- 
ficer of a state-owned company would no longer 
be able to serve as chairman of the board (to give 
one example). 

But the real industry watchdog is not any govern- 
ment agency, or even shareholder activist groups; 
it is the Chinese financial press. Caijing Magazine 
and Southern Weekend, for example, focus on mar- 
ket activities and have brought down a number of 
corrupt officials. The internet, which now saturates 
China, is also a keen detector of market abuses. 
Blogs of every type abound, and information about 
companies and policies is dispersed through the 
country instantaneously. 


EYE ON THE FUTURES 

With the Beijing Olympics behind it, the gov- 
ernment is expected to announce some regulatory 
reforms. Needed changes include the cessation of 
price subsidies for globally traded commodities and 
a gradual appreciation of the yuan. Financial mar- 
kets should be opened to foreign investors, both to 
encourage greater competition among companies at 
least partly owned by the state, and to increase ac- 
countability to shareholders so that enterprises are 
redirected toward profit maximization rather than 
employment support. The government also needs 
to allow the introduction of more risk management 
instruments, such as financial. futures. 

Currently, commodities futures markets exist 
in three cities: Shanghai, Dalian, and Zhengzhou. 
The Zhengzhou Commodity Exchange was the 
first experimental futures market approved by 
the State Council. It introduced futures trading 
in 1993, and now trades in wheat, cotton, sugar, 
and other items. (Zhengzhou is the capital of 
Henan province, in the heart of China’s cotton- 
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growing country, and is a major textile center.) 
The Shanghai Futures Exchange trades metals, 
including gold, as well as fuel oil and rubber. 
The Dalian Futures Exchange trades soybeans 
and is also the second-largest corn futures mar- 
- ket in the world. 

The role of commodities futures trading in 
China will grow because the country is one of the 
world’s major consumers of resources such as cop- 
per, aluminum, and zinc. So Chinese companies 
need risk management tools to be globally com- 
petitive. Today, however, the market suffers from 
a shortage not just of products and platforms but 
also of trained personnel. 

And in a world of increasing prices, financial 
futures are also needed in China. They have been 
promised for some.time. A new exchange will 
probably debut in Shanghai soon. In September 
2006, with the approval of the 
State Council and the authoriza- 
tion of the China Securities Reg- 
ulatory Commission, the China 
Financial Futures Exchange was 
founded jointly by the Shanghai 
Futures Exchange, the Zheng- 
zhou Commodity Exchange, the 
Dalian Commodity Exchange, 
and the Shanghai and Shenzhen Stock Exchanges. 

Just listing the number of players involved is ex- 
planation enough for the long and still uncomplet- 
ed process for developing the exchange—although 
there is some wisdom, recent history has shown, 
in being deliberate in financial innovation. 


YOUR MONEY’S NO GOOD HERE 

China not only is poised to reform its financial 
markets; it is also becoming a major player in glob- 
al capital markets. Indeed, China’s huge reserves 
of foreign currency—which will have doubled 
from $1 trillion in 2006 to $2 trillion by the end 
of 2008—have mandated investment overseas. Re- 
cently the Chinese have begun to invest in the more 
developed world the dollars it has earned from its 
investments and its export-driven economy. 

These dollars, however, are likely to be invest- 
ed under the influence of politicians rather than 
by the thin field of trained technocrats educated 
in the West. In fact, China is right to be worried 
about political issues. A key consumer of natural 
resources, China has been thwarted by politicians 
in the United States and in Australia as it tries to 
gain equity stakes in its suppliers. The Chinese 





In the past year, individual 
Chinese shareholders have 
lost $1.3 trillion in the 
value of their assets. 





in any case need to diversify out of their US dollar 
holdings, which have been shrinking as the dollar 
weakens, and they will invest public money in a 
way they believe advances the public interest. 

As a sampling of China’s investment activity, 
Tony Sagami of moneyandmarkets.com reports 
that the Chinese have recently closed on a number 
of major deals. The State Administration of Foreign 
Exchange, for example, which currently manages 
more than $1.6 trillion in foreign exchange re- 
serves, has bought a 1.6 percent stake—worth $2.8 
billion—in the French oil firm Total, and a 1 per- 
cent stake in British Petroleum for $2 billion. 

But perhaps more important are the transac- 
tions that China has not been able to complete 
because of political opposition. A proposed ac- 
quisition of Unocal by the Chinese firm CNOOC 
collapsed because of pressure from the US Con- 
gress. In Australia, the govern- 
ment in July at least temporarily 
blocked the Chinese takeover 
of a mining firm. This is some- 
what surprising, in view of the 
fact that the new Australian 
prime minister, Kevin Rudd, 
speaks fluent Mandarin and 
has made Chinese-Australian 
relations a key priority for his government. These 
events show that protectionism is not dead—and 
suggest that the US political cycle could create 
unfortunate collisions as China moves to invest 
more of its capital abroad. 

In general, the biggest challenges facing Chi- 
na’s capital markets are still those embedded in the 
socialist system. China in the past has been able to 
overcome systemic obstacles when it has had the 
political will and when the government has been 
able to exert control. This time, however, huge 
amounts of authority will have to be ceded to the 
markets for China to integrate itself into the world 
of twenty-first-century finance. 

My bet is that turbulence in Chinese equity 
markets will continue in the near term, particu- 
larly because of the backdrop of global financial - 
instability. Troubling episodes like the recent stock 
market crash will repeat themselves. But over the 
longer term, I am still bullish on China, confident 
that it will make the changes necessary to integrate 
itself into the global financial system and become a 
leader in world capital flows. China will only enjoy 
financial and social stability when it is no longer 
considered exceptional. E 
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The Party-State Studies Abroad 


DAVID SHAMBAUGH 


s in all spheres of its development, China martial law crackdown in Beijing. As the Chinese 
has looked abroad for ideas about politi- military shot its way through the streets of Beijing, 
cal reform. The Chinese Communist Party voters in Poland peacefully went to the polls and 
(CCP) has assiduously studied the causes of col-. gave the ruling Communist Party a'resounding and 
lapse of other communist and authoritarian party- humiliating defeat in National Assembly elections. 
states in Eastern Europe, Central Asia; East Asia, The subsequent dénouements of other ruling com- 
Latin America,.and the former Soviet Union. But munist parties across Eastern Europe were not as 
it has also carefully observed social democratic peaceful or smooth as in Poland. 
states in Europe, as well as those communist While, over time, Chinese analysts produced a 
party-states that have survived (Cuba, North variegated picture of the multiple reasons for the 
Korea, and Vietnam). ' collapse of these regimes, the immediate assess- 
These internal analyses of foreign regimes shed ment pinned the blame on a single factor: Soviet 
considerable light on the thinking behind CCP, leader Mikhail Gorbachev. A series of Chinese 
reforms of recent years. As Andrew Nathan has’ Politburo meetings held shortly after the Romanian 
observed, “ideas matter” in the shaping of these uprising apparently castigated Gorbachev. Deng 
reforms, and this is why foreign analysts must get Xiaoping, Chen Yun, Jiang Zemin, Wang Zhen, 
inside the intraparty discourse in order to under- and other octogenarian leaders all argued that 
stand how the CCP hopes to reinvent, rescue, and Gorbachev had intentionally undermined the East 
relegitimate the party-state. European communist party-states, seeking just 


The CCP’s key concepts appear to stem from its such a collapse. Jiang labeled Gorbachev a “traitor 
assessment of the events of 1989-91 in Eastern like Trotsky.” 


Europe and the Soviet Union; the “color revolu- By mid-1990, though, Chinese analysts began 
tions” in former Soviet republics and Central Asia; to publish different interpretations of the causes. 
and the political systems of a variety of noncom- These appeared in the pages of the journal of the 
munist states in Asia, the Middle East, Europe, Institute of Soviet and East European Studies of 
and Latin America. the Chinese Academy of Social Sciences (CASS). In 
1990, the institute’s journal carried a variety of arti- 
COMMUNIST POST-MORTEMS cles on the causes of the “drastic changes” (jubian) 
Throughout the autumn of 1989, the CCP leader- in Eastern Europe, the first of which stressed four 
ship watched in shock and trepidation as the com- themes: (1) economic deterioration, high levels of 
munist party-states in Eastern Europe experienced debt, and a poor standard of living; (2) “dictator- 
popular uprisings and, one after another, fell from ships” (zhuanzheng), ruling: parties divorced from 
power. Ironically, the first communist regime to lose the populace, and a lack of local-level party build- 


power did so on June 4, 1989-—the very day of the ing; (3) unions that were not a “bridge” (qiao) 
between the party and the working class; and:(4) 
DAVID SHAMBAUGH, a Current History contributing editor, is “peaceful evolution” efforts by Western countries. 


a professor at George Washington University and a nonresi- Subsequent analyses built on these initial 
dent senior fellow at the Brookings Institution. This essay is 





adapted from a chapter i in China’s Changing Political Land- themes. One criticized East European COMMUNIS, 
scape: Prospects for Democracy, edited by Cheng Li (Brook- parties for being too factionalized in their leader- 
ings Institution Press, 2008). ships and too lax in their memberships (suggest- 
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ing the need to tighten membership criteria, have 
trial periods for membership, and weed out cor- 
rupt cadres). This article also criticized the over- 
centralization of the party structure and failure to 
institute “democracy” in local party branches. 
Needless to say, many articles took aim at the 
Solidarity independent trade union movement in 
Poland, arguing that it had abandoned the “real 
working class” and become a tool in the hands 
of Western powers intent on destabilizing the 
country. Another concurred that unions were 


the principal target and agent of Western “peace- . 
ful evolutionists.” The governments of Great 


Britain and Sweden, as well as the US National 
Democratic Institute, the National Endowment 
for Democracy, and the George Soros Foundation, 
were all accused of funneling money and offer- 
ing training to unions in Poland, Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and Romania. 

Curiously, the Chinese postmortems on Eastern 
Europe tended not to consider a variety of pro- 
cesses, forces, and causes of collapse generally 
emphasized by Western scholars. There is no 
(public and published) evidence that the analysts 
considered the part played by civil society, the 
Velvet Revolution, or intellectuals—or the impact 
of economic reform in countries like Hungary, 
pressures to enfranchise opposition parties, the 
nature of civil-military relations and control of 
the security services, the Helsinki.Process, Willy 
Brandts Ostpolitik strategy, or the green light that 
Gorbachev gave that the Soviet Union would not 
intervene in the East European demonstrations. 

Eventually, however, the Chinese postmor- 
tems became more sophisticated, especially with 
greater exposure to these countries after 1989. 
In 1999, a team of Academy of Social Science 
researchers undertook a comprehensive, coun- 
try-by-country assessment of the causes of the 
East European collapse. 

The principal causes in Poland, they con- 
cluded, were primarily economic in nature: high 
foreign debt, rising inflation, imbalances in indus- 
trial development, a price structure that did not 
respond to supply and demand, and a low standard 
of living. All of these economic conditions, plus 
the Helsinki pressures on human rights, were said 
to have stimulated demands for independent trade 
unions and the founding of Solidarity in Gdansk. 

The change in Hungary, however, was attrib- 
uted to political factors. The Hungarian Socialist 
Workers Party not only had a factionalized lead- 
ership but also admitted the entrepreneurial 


class (which had emerged as a result of economic 
reforms) into the party. Furthermore, Hungary's 
party elites had come under the influence of 
Gorbachev's “new thinking” of “humanism and 
democratic socialism.” All of these processes 
diluted and ultimately split the party, according to 
the CASS analysts. 

The German Democratic Republic's failures 
were traced to a combination of economic prob- 
lems (too wedded to a command and planned 
economy) and political woes (ossified leadership 
and party organization). Czechoslovakia’s reforms, 
concluded the analysts, had come “from below,” 
stimulated by intellectuals, while, Romania’s party 
leadership was to blame for losing control of the 
military and security services. As for Bulgaria, it 
had simply experienced a “domino effect.”. 

To the CASS analysts, these cases appeared to 
have three distinct features in common. The rul- 
ing parties developed internal splits and became 
democratized. Ordinary people were discontent, 
and opposition forces took advantage of the mal- 
aise. And the Western campaign of “peaceful evolu- 
tion” undermined belief in the one-party system. 


DISSECTING THE SOVIET COLLAPSE 


Two years after the fall of those regimes, the 


~- Communist Party of the Soviet Union and the Soviet 


Union itself came crashing down. These events, on 
top of the crisis of 1989, left the Chinese leader- 
ship and the CCP profoundly shaken and worried 
about their own future, prompting considerable 
introspection among the party's rank and file. Their 
analysis of the Soviet collapse began well before 
the final implosion, insofar as the “Chinese were 
carefully monitoring and critiquing the Brezhnev- 
Andropov-Chernenko transitional period, and then 
the reforms unleashed by Gorbachev. 

In contrast to their succinct explanation of the 
Fast European collapses, Chinese analysts now 
pointed to a wide range of factors in the Soviet 
case. Unlike many Western discussions—which 
tended to emphasize Gorbachevs individual 
actions and failings—the Chinese discourse took 
a much broader view and offered a more systemic 
analysis of the multiple reasons for the Soviet col- 
lapse. The analysis and discussion continued long 
after the collapse—lasting more than: 13 years, 
from 1991 until 2004. The lessons drawn were 
set forth in a document titled Decision of the CPC 
Central Committee on Enhancing the Party’ Ruling 
Capacity, adopted at the Fourth Plenary Session of 
the 16th Congress of the CCP in September 2004. 


`- Interestingly, the Chinese critiques took a 
systemic turn after the initial assessments of 
the August 1991 failed coup (which blamed 
Gorbachev and Boris Yeltsin for precipitating the 
dénouement). As Chinese analysts began to probe 
the causes more deeply, they found that, instead 
of emanating from a “perfect storm” of events that 
coalesced in August 1991, the Soviet collapse was 
rooted in a long-term decline marked’ by misman- 
agement; wrong judgments.and policy mistakes, 
systemic distortions, an inability to react to fail- 
ures and innovate, excessive dogmatism, bureau- 
cratic inefficiency, an inappropriate foreign policy, 
and a variety of other maladies. 

The ‘Chinese emphasis on systemic causes 
contrasted sharply with the prevailing Western 
views that tended to emphasize immediate causes, 
most notably the role of Gorbachev and the pre- 
cipitating events of 1990-91. Most post-collapse 
analyses published in China were also historically 
retrospective. For exam- 
ple, one critique focused 
on Nikita Khrushchev’s 
attempted reforms in the 
mid- to late 1950s. Today, 
some Chinese analysts see 
Khrushchev as the Soviet 
Union's first great reform- 
er, arguing that had he-not been overthrown and 
his policies undermined, the Soviet Union would 
not have sunk into the 30-year stagnation of the 
Brezhnev-Chernenko eras. 


STUDYING THE SURVIVORS | 

Needless to say, CCP analysts have also paid close 
attention to the few communist states that sur- 
vived: Cuba, Vietnam, and North Korea (and occa- 
sionally Laos). Generally speaking, these critiques 
are descriptive, not judgmental. Here the Chinese 
have been interested in why these regimes escaped 
collapse when so many others did not, and Beijing 
seems fairly optimistic about these states’ chances 
for continued survival. As one analysis describes it, 
“Obviously, the drastic:changes in Eastern Europe 
and the Soviet Union in the late 1980s and early 
1990s have seriously hampered the international 
socialist movement. However, after several years, 
the ‘period of shock’ [zhendang qi] has passed and 
many signs of revival have emerged.” 

While China’s North Korea watchers undoubt- 
edly know more about the Democratic People’s 
Republic of Korea (DPRK) than do observers in 
any other country, they tend not to commit their 
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views to print. A scouring of the literature reveals 
very little beyond superficial descriptions of North 
Korea and China-DPRK relations. The only insights 
to be gleaned are a few analyses of North Korean 
economic reforms, which are said to have begun 
in 2001—with the establishment of some special 


- economic zones and acceptance of some foreign 


investment, abolition of the ration system for cer- 
tain controlled commodities, some- price reform, 
and the rise of some small-scale free markets. 

Unlike in publications, Chinese analysts of North 
Korea are much more candid—and critical—in dis- 
cussions. They often speak with disdain, despair, 
and frustration about DPRK-China relations. Many 
of China’s Korea watchers deplore the sycophantic 
cult of personality surrounding the Kim dynasty, 
the Stalinist security state, the command economy, 
the impoverishment of the population, the use of 
scarce resources for military purposes, the regime's 
mass mobilization techniques, the autarkic para- 
noia about the world 
beyond its borders, and so 
forth. Many draw explic- 
it parallels with Maoist 
China (particularly during 
the Great Leap Forward 
and Cultural Revolution), 
and they argue that North 
Korea’s only viable option if it is to avoid national 
suicide is to emulate China’s reformist example. 

China is more interested in the Vietnamese 
Communist Party (VCP) and: the situation in 
Vietnam, which weathered the storm of the Soviet 
collapse and embarked on a reformist path. Its sur- 
vival is attributed to a policy of reform adopted at 
the Sixth VCP Congress in December 1986, which 
called for economic development, trade liberaliza- 
tion, reform of the planned economy, and a diver- 
sified economic structure. 

In terms of political development, the VCP is 
credited with having launched a series of party- 
building and rectification (dangjian zhengfeng) ini- 
tiatives from 1999 to 2001, which addressed “moral 
degeneration” and countered “peaceful evolution” 
inside the party. The VCP’s primary goals are alleg- 
edly to strengthen ideological education, improve 
the moral quality and lifestyle of party cadres, 
combat corruption and bureaucratism, promote 
self-criticism and democratic centralism within 
the party, and streamline and consolidate basic 
party organs. Chinese analysts are quite admiring 
in their praise of Vietnam’s economic reforms and 
efforts to revitalize the party. 
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Meanwhile, Chinese analysts have published 
entire books on the successes of Cuban com- 
munism. Fidel Castro is admired for his tenacity 
and longevity in the face of intense pressure from 
the United States and other obstacles. One study 
by the CCP Organization Department attributes 
the Cuban Communist Party’s longevity to three 
principal actions: It fused party building with 
anti-American nationalism, kept close ties to the 
people, and promoted social equality. An analysis 
by China’s leading “Cuba watcher,” Mao Xianglin 
of the Academy of Social Sciences, stresses the 
priority placed on “inner-party democracy,” party 
and government dialogue with different sectors of 
society, control over the military and se ser- 
vices, and strong nationalism. 

Chinese President Hu Jintao is said to have 
heaped praise on the Cuban Communist Party at 
the Fourth Plenum of the 16th Party Congress in 
2004, which discussed the lessons of other ruling 
parties for the CCP. 


THE “COLOR REVOLUTIONS” 

While the CCP may have taken some solace from 
the fact that the Cuban, Vietnamese, and North 
Korean Communist Parties have endured, Chinese 
analysts and leaders have been deeply alarmed by 
the so-called color revolutions that swept through 
post-Soviet Central Asian republics in 2003-04 and 
their implications for China’s external security and 
internal political stability. To judge by the substan- 
tial analysis devoted to this subject, a considerable 
amount of inner-party hand-wringing—at times 
verging on paranoia—has taken place behind the 
scenes, especially over thé role of the United States 
in fomenting these revolutions and the role played 
by nongovernmental organizations (NGOs). 

In mounting alarm, the Chinese government 
began to scrutinize foreign NGOs operating in 
China—not only because of their activities in 
Central Asia, but also apparently because of their 
subversive impact, which Vladimir Putin report- 
edly warned Hu about at a Shanghai Cooperation 
Organization meeting in 2005, saying “If you don’t 
get a grip on them [NGOs], you too will have a 
color revolution!” 

One of several other concerns, notes Liu Jianfei 
of the Central Party School, is that the “Community 
of Democracies,” made up of 124 countries, will 
gain an increasing voice in the United Nations, 
“and those countries [that] are not members will 
be in a clear minority and a weak position. If this 
goes on, China’s role in the UN will be severely 


constrained.” Liu also thinks that US foreign pol- 
icy, with its emphasis on promoting democracy, ~ 
“stimulate[s] the anti-China tendencies of the 
American neocons [neoconservatives],” and that 
this “policy of ‘ending tyranny’ will cause some 
problems for Chinese diplomacy.” 


WHAT MAKES PARTIES ENDURE? 

Being relatively open-minded, the CCP has 
endeavored to learn lessons from various systems, 
not just the communist and former communist 
party-states. Indeed, the CCP has scoured the 
globe to this end, one focal point being political 
parties in Asia. 

Beijings interest in strong states naturally drew 
CCP attention to Singapore, whose People’s Action 
Party (PAP) and methods of rule have been under 
intense Chinese scrutiny since the early 1980s. 
Chinese observers are . particularly intrigued by 
the PAP’s low-key presence, but-total control. They 
admire Singapore’s clean and efficient government, 
social order, rule of law, moral education, higher 
education, and high level of technological develop- 
ment. They see Singapore as a “guided democracy.” 

Chinese analysts attribute the PAP’s longevity of 
rule to successful policies and co-optation of the 
opposition. Two other strengths of the PAP system, 
in their view, are party recruitment and continu- 
ous midcareer training of officials. CASS scholar Li 
Wen also attributes PAP success to: the creation of 
the “administrative state” which merges party and 
government, and to its willingness to allow some 
Western culture as a “necessary evil” but refusal to 


tolerate pornography, criticism of the government, 


defamation of leaders, or political subversion. 

Looking at the Malaysian state’s longevity, some 
Chinese analysts believe Mahathir Mohamad’s 
time in office was an odd mix of strongman poli- 
tics under the dominant United Malays National 
Organization (UMNO) and decentralized constit- 
uencies in which competing. factions nominate 
candidates for office. However, Mahathir selected 
the final slate, thus ensuring that UMNO would 
continue to dominate the political process and 
government. Other sources of UMNO’s longevity 
are said to be its emphasis on patriotic and moral 
education, its dominance of government fiscal 
policy, and its anti-American rhetoric. 

In the casé of Japan’s Liberal Democratic Party 
(LDP), researchers at the Central Party School are 
impressed by its long rule (except for a brief peri- 
od in the minority during. the 1990s), the close 
links between it and the business sector, the party’s 


strong rural base, and its close ties with govern- 
ment bureaucracy. They also believe the triangu- 
lar relationship between party, bureaucracy, and 
business is a strength of the Japanese system. The 
authors.are critical, however, of money politics in 
the LDP and Japanese system, factionalism within 
the party, and the fact that the LDP is an “elite not 
a people’s party.” 

China has obviously put enormous effort. into 
analyzing Taiwan politics and the political parties 
on the island. Its analysts repeatedly assess the 
potential for independence versus “reunification.” 
They try to determine which individual politicians 
and factions in Taiwan’s political parties might be 
susceptible to China’s “united front” tactics. China 
is also interested in why the Kuomintang (KMT) 
failed as a ruling party and fell from power in 
2000. A closely related concern is what Taiwan's 
political transition may mean for China's politi- 
cal future (this is why China is interested in shifts 
from authoritarianism 
to democracy in other 
states as well). In essence, 
Chinese analysts blamed 
the KMTs loss of power 
on money politics (“black 
gold”) and corruption, 
factional splits within the 
party, ineffectual leader- 
ship, the rise of a nativist (bentu) Taiwanese iden- 
tity andthe KMTs traditional ties to mainlanders, 
and the machinations of Lee Teng-hui. 

In examining the longevity of India’s Congress 
Party and its fall from power, Chinese analysts 
believe it was weakened by the personalization of 
party power in the Gandhi family, the party’s dom- 
ination of the government bureaucracy, the loss 
of support among traditional poor constituencies 
on the lower rungs of the caste system, factional 
struggles as well as corruption within the party, 
and the difficulties in unifying such a large and 
diverse country. 

In the case of Indonesia’s Golkar Party, the prin- 
cipal blame was assigned to corruption within the 
Suharto family and ruling clique, and to an intol- 
erant party ideology (which stimulated opposition 
across diverse sectors of society), rural poverty, 
geographical dispersion of the nation and the dif- 
ficulties of enforcing rule, factional infighting 
within the party, and disloyalty of the military. 

In South Korea, the Philippines, and Thailand, 
the close links between the military and ruling 
parties were thought to be an aid to single-party 
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dominance (if not outright military rule). At the 
same time, the decline of military praetorianism 
in these countries was viewed as a crucial cause of 
democratization in each case. 


GLOBAL LESSONS 

States that have captured Chinese attention 
in other parts of the world range from Syria to 
Mexico, both of which had a dominant party for 
some years. In the Syrian case, the ruling party's 
longevity is attributed to the tactics of its strong- 
man president (Hafez Assad and his son) com- 
bined with a large political role for the military, 
although under the control of the party; party pen- 
etration of all sectors of society; the formation of 
mass organizations; and the party’s dominance of 
local officials. . 

In the case of Mexico, the Institutional 
Revolutionary Party (PRI) had ruled for 71 years, 
then abruptly lost its power. Its dominance is gen- 
erally attributed to a strong 
presidential style that 
played to the machismo 
political culture in Mexico, 
as well as to the PRI's abil- 
ity to tap into a strong 
sense of nationalism, close 
identification with its rural 
| base, and the implementa- 
tion of economic policies that combined national- 
ization with marketization. Although these tactics 
were good enough to keep the PRI in power for 
seven decades, nothing could forestall its undo- 
ing, which the Chinese blamed on mistakes in 
economic policy, the pursuit of social democracy, 
a party organization so rigid that it was unable 
to undergo self-reform, corruption, the impact 
of globalization and external pressures from the 
World Trade Organization and North American 
Free Trade Agreement, US support of opposition 
parties, and US diplomatic pressure. 

Latin: American corporatist systems—partic- 
ularly in Argentina, Brazil, and Chile—have also 
gained China’s attention, as demonstrated by the 
steadily rising number of delegations the CCP’s 
International Department has sent to these coun- 
tries and received from them. Interestingly, China’s 
Latin Americanists have been slow to comment on 
the shift to the political left and election of anti- 
American socialists in Venezuela, Bolivia, Peru, 
and Chile in 2003-—05—although China has shown 
some irritation with the anti-American and anti- 
capitalism rhetoric of Venezuelan President Hugo 
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Chavez. While buying Venezuelan oil, the Chinese 
government has been careful to none its distance 
from Chavez. 

By the time the Chinese began to interact exten- 
sively with West European social-democratic par- 
ties during the 1980s, they found many of them in 
a state of political crisis, in the midst of self-reflec- 
tion, and in the early stages of reform. Much soul 
searching was going on, and the Chinese observed 
it all with great interest. They witnessed the move 
away from the traditional base of support among 
trade unions and industrial workers, away from 
long-cherished beliefs about the nationalization of 
public services, away from beliefs about big gov- 
ernment and the “welfare state,” away from hostil- 
ity toward market forces, and so on. 

Chinese analysts were particularly interested 
in “New Labor” and the “Third Way” under Tony 
Blair in Britain. They watched closely as these 
parties progressively shed the vestiges of state 
socialism in favor of a host of reforms, includ- 
ing economic policies that shifted emphasis from 
social justice to economic efficiency, the revamp- 
ing of welfare systems, and the recruitment into 
party membership of younger people, entrepre- 
neurs, and business. 


ECLECTIC BORROWING 

The Chinese Communist Party and various 
research institutes, universities, and individual 
researchers have made a truly impressive effort to 
track the successes and failures of a wide range 
of communist, noncommunist, and formerly com- 
munist political parties. This has not been an idle 
academic inquiry, but a quest with a specific and 
practical purpose: to anticipate the challenges the 
CCP may face in the future and to draw practical 
policy lessons about how to deal with them in 
order to keep the CCP in power. 

This exercise has been remarkably eclectic in 
the systems examined and lessons derived from 
them. In the political sphere, as in virtually every 
other area of reform, the CCP has been willing 
to search for useful ideas abroad, with a view to 
selectively borrowing, adapting, and grafting them 
to indigenous Chinese institutions and practices. 
Hence the CCP itself is evolving into an eclectic 
hybrid, composed of bits and pieces of a wide vari- 
ety of systems. 

Equally important, the Chinese have taken to 
heart the lessons that brought down the commu- 


nist party-states in Eastern Europe and the Soviet 
Union. Thus the CCP has put considerable empha- 
sis on expanding the economy and improving the 
standard of living, embracing globalization and 
integrating with the international economic com- 
munity, maintaining tight control over the security 
services, keeping a watchful eye on NGOs, main- . 
taining control over the media, being flexible in its 
ideology, retiring and rotating political elites, being 
somewhat careful to avoid repressing the intelli- 
gentsia, expanding party membership to include 
newly emergent social classes, and reinvigorating 
local party cells and committees. 

From European social-democratic states, the 
CCP has learned the importance of a populist ideol- 
ogy and political program that the working classes 
support. It has also learned the value of privatiz- 
ing national transportation and utilities, political- 
ly embracing the business sector and fashioning 
business-friendly growth policies, emphasizing 
social justice and the rule of law, devolving gov- 
ernment decision making to lower levels, reducing 
state intervention in the economy, and overhaul- 
ing state provision of social welfare to allow for 
mixed public-private responsibility. 

From East Asian and Latin American corpo- 
Tatist states, the CCP has learned the importance 
of marketizing the economy and reducing state 
intervention, giving priority to the provision of 
public goods, and maintaining civilian control 
of the military and security services. It has also 
recognized the importance of controlling corrup- 
tion, preventing family oligarchies and political 
dynasties from forming, not empowering politi- 
cal factions, emphasizing moral education and 
controlling social vices, improving local-level 
governance and instituting a system of midcareer 
training for officials, and co-opting any potential 
political opposition. 

One finds evidence of all these lessons in the 
CCP’ recent policies and reforms. Perhaps their 
most striking feature is the unprecedented man- 
ner in which the CCP arrived at them: by graft- 
ing a variety of foreign parts onto a core Leninist 
system. Only time will tell whether China’s new 
eclecticism and reforms will be sufficient to keep 
the CCP in power—or whether they will serve to 
erode the regime’s capacity to rule and possibly 
foster a “democratic transition,” as has occurred 
in a number of former communist and one-party 
authoritarian states around the globe. a 
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China’s Next Revolution 


ELIZABETH ECONOMY 


here is little mystery today as to the nature 

of China’s environmental crisis and its 

impact on the global environment. China's 
air, water, and land are among the most polluted 
and degraded in the world. The country contains 
20 of the world’s 30 most polluted cities; an esti- 
mated 750,000 Chinese die prematurely. every 
year as a result of poor air quality. Half the popu- 
lation drinks water contaminated with animal or 
human fecal matter, and nowhere in the country 
is potable water available simply by turning on the 
tap. China also faces rapid desertification: Already, 
one-quarter of the country is classified as desert, 
and the desert is advancing at a rate of 1,300 to 
1,900 square miles per year. 

Globally, China now ranks as the leading pro- 
ducer of the greenhouse gas carbon dioxide, and 
is the largest importer of illegally logged timber. It 
has become the most significant source of pollu- 
tion in the Pacific Ocean. 

China’s leaders, recognizing the magnitude of 
the challenge they face, routinely cite the envi- 
ronment as one of the country’s most pressing 
issues. They clearly link the problem of pollution 
with other key domestic concerns such as public 
health, continued economic growth, social stabil- 
ity, and the country’s international reputation. 

But as China forges ahead with its extraordinary 
economic growth, future environmental challeng- 
es appear daunting. Topping the list is a projected 
water deficit in 2050 equivalent to the amount 
of water China consumes today. Following close 
behind are, by 2030, an automobile population 
projected to exceed that of the United States, and 
400 million new urban residents (who can be 
expected to consume 3.5 times as much energy 
per capita as rural Chinese). 

Climate change, in-particular, is believed by 
many within China to pose a unique and poten- 
tially devastating challenge to the country. Chinese 
officials are most concerned that climate change 
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will strain the country’s overworked disaster relief 
capacity, heighten the already severe problem of 
water scarcity, and engender growing food inse- 
curity. The’Chinese people in a recent Pew survey 
ranked the environment, and. in particular water 
pollution, as one of the most significant problems 
the country must address. 

Beijing’s awareness of its profound environ- 
mental challenge has translated into a top-down 
drive to transform the way: China -does business. 
The country has passed hundreds of environmen- 
tal laws and regulations and launched scores of 
impressive policy initiatives. In its 11" Five Year 
Plan (2006-2010), the government has set a num- 
ber of ambitious targets for pollution reduction 
and improvements in energy practices: reducing 
emissions of sulfur dioxide by 10 percent, reduc- 
ing energy intensity (energy consumed in relation 
to GDP) by 20 percent, expanding the amount of 
land covered by forests from 18.2 percent to 20 
percent, and increasing to 15 percent by 2020 the 
portion of China’s energy mix derived from renew- 
able energy sources. 

Government agencies are considering and 
in some cases launching a number of innova- 
tive initiatives. China’s central bank is study- 
ing the possibility of .a cap and trade system 
for greenhouse gas emissions. The Ministry of 
Construction is trying to adopt and enforce 
tough new energy-efficient building codés. And 
the government has proposed financial rewards 
for consumers who purchase small cars, along 
with equivalent penalties for those who insist on 
buying gas-guzzling vehicles. 

The international community has also stepped 
up to the plate to provide extensive technologi- 
cal, financial, and policy support; arguably, more 
environmental assistance has gone to China than 
to any other country in the world: The European 
Union, Japan, and the United States are all 
engaged in ongoing dialogue with China on 
energy and environmental issues. Government 
agencies and nongovernmental organizations 
are deeply involved in environmental capacity 
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building through the training of officials and 
drafting of regulations. And governments and 
multinational companies have both joined with 
Chinese partners to develop cutting-edge envi- 
ronmental technologies. 

Yet, in many respects, such efforts are transfor- 
mative only at the margins. Despite all of China’s 
environmental awareness, its raft of impressive 
policy initiatives, and its access to advanced 
environmental technologies, the country’s leaders 
have not managed to turn the environmental situ- 
ation around. 


REMOVING OBSTACLES 


What is needed for success in China’s environ- 
mental protection effort is far more fundamen- 
tal: an environmental revolution of a magnitude 
equal to the sweeping economic reforms launched 
by Deng Xiaoping almost three ‘decades ago. 
Deng’s economic reforms succeeded because they 
removed the political and economic obstacles 
standing in the way of the entrepreneurial inter- 
ests of the Chinese people. 
President Hu Jintao similar- 
ly must remove the political 
and economic impediments 
preventing the Chinese peo- 
ple from attaining a cleaner 
environment. 

An environmental revo- 
lution would by necessity 
require the transformation of Chinas political 
economy. Local officials, cognizant of market forc- 
es, would have to price resources such as water 
and energy so as to encourage conservation and 
efficiency. In many regions of China, water prices 
are as low as 20 percent of replacement cost, creat- 
ing little incentive for businesses and municipali- 
ties either to conserve water or to treat wastewater. 
Instead, many Chinese factories simply dump 
their waste untreated into the nearest body of 
water. At the same time, the financial penalties for 
factories that pollute or for officials who ignore 
the country’s environmental protection laws and 
regulations should far outweigh the financial costs 
associated with doing the right thing. 

An environmental' revolution, however, would 
go well beyond transforming the system of envi- 
ronmental economics. It would also have to 
embrace political change. Environmental protec- 








What is needed is an environmental 
revolution of a magnitude equal to 
the sweeping economic reforms 
launched by Deng Xiaoping. 


tion thrives in systems where information is trans- 
parent and where those who make and implement 
decisions are held accountable. This means trans- 
forming the Chinese political system in order to 
ensure transparency, official accountability, and 
the rule of law. It means greater freedom for the 
courts from political interference, and more col- 
lection and distribution of independently verifi- 
able information. It also means that independent 
agents of enforcement—whether separate govern- 
ment entities, the media, NGOs, or preferably all 
of the above—must be empowered to investigate, 
publicize, and hold accountable wrongdoers. In 
the same way that Deng removed the Communist 
Party: from significant, albeit not all, realms of 
economic decision making, Hu has the opportu- 
nity to remove the party from significant areas of 
environmental enforcement. 

As with Deng’s economic revolution, there will 
be tough up-front economic and political costs. 
Factories will close, workers will be laid off, 
and some manufacturing industries will relocate 
to other countries where 
environmental standards 
remain lower. The party's 
role initially will be some- 
what diminished as external 
sources of information, ver- 
ification, and enforcement 
are permitted to flourish. 
Over the long term, how- 
ever, China’s early involvement in global clean and 
alternative energy industries will increase both 
the efficiency of the country’s economy and the 
likelihood of China’s becoming a global technol- 
ogy leader. And the party’s stature might well be 
burnished by its environmental successes. 

The role of the international community in 
this revolution is also much the same as it was 
during Deng’s time—to provide various models 
for China to consider, to support the process of 
change through capacity building,.and to enable 
the transfer of appropriate policy approaches or 
technologies to help China meet its environmen- 
tal challenge. Fundamentally, though, China’s 
environmental revolution is its own to launch and 
shape as it sees fit. Such a revolution offers Beijing 
perhaps its most important opportunity not only 
to sustain but also to enhance its role as a global 
power through the twenty-first century. E 





The Making of Modern East Asia 


WILLIAM ANTHONY HAY 


ships reflect a pattern of economic ties, 
structured around Japan, that began to de- 

velop half a century ago. An expanding network of 
regional cooperation was forged not just by direct 
ties among nations but also by Japan’s investment 
in and development of overseas manufacturing 
operations that took advan- 
tage of other countries’ low- 
er costs and available raw 
materials. China’s rise as an 
economic power threatens 
to alter this pattern. Will 
Tokyo and Beijing work to 
create a cooperative rela- 
tionship—or become rivals? This question finds a 
parallel in an earlier period of the region’s history. 
Japan after World War II gained, through eco- 
nomic strength, a centrality that it had earlier 
sought through military power and as an im- 
perialist regime striving to hold a weak China 
within its orbit. Asia’s experience from the 1920s 
through 1945 still resonates, and it forms the 
context for Max Hastings’s, account, in Retribu- 
tion: The Battle for Japan, 1944-45, of Japan’s 
militaristic bid for hegemony. . 


E ven today, East Asia’s geopolitical relation- 


THE GAMBLE 

Japan’s leaders rolled the dice in 1941, believing 
that their military could conquer Southeast Asia in 
a short campaign and then force the United States to 
accept a compromise peace that would leave Japan in 
control of the Far East. Their bet failed catastrophi- 
cally. As expressed in a comment often attributed to 
the endeavor’s planner, Admiral Isoroku Yamamoto, 
Japan's early success only aroused a sleeping Ameri- 
can giant and filled it with a terrible resolve. By the 
summer of 1944, Tokyo faced certain defeat. Asia’s 
political landscape would be shaped for decades by 
the manner in which that defeat would come. _ 


WILLIAM ANTHONY HAY is an assistant professor of history at 
Mississippi State University and a senior fellow at the Foreign 
Policy Research Institute. 


Retribution: The Battle for Japan, 1944-45 
by Max Hastings. Knopf, 2008. 


In the Ruins of Empire: The Japanese 
Surrender and the Battle for Postwar Asia 
by Ronald H. Spector. Random House 

(paper edition), 2008. - 


Western readers have long focused more on the 
Allies’. struggle against Germany than against Ja- 
pan, and indeed Hastings’s lively and provocative 
book follows his earlier account of Germany’s de- 
feat at the close of World War II (Armageddon: The. 
Battle for Germany, 1944-1945). Both stories dem- 
onstrate how, as victory approaches, alliances can 
fray under. the pressures 
of diverging interests and 
objectives. But though the 
war in Europe focused on a 
decisive confrontation with 
the German army, the Allies 
showed less appetite for a 
land battle against Japan. 
Inhospitable territory limited opportunity for ma- 
neuver, and fighting often pitted Allied frepower 
against Japan’s determination and its ingenuity in 


` constructing fortifications. Much of the fighting 


295 


occurred at sea or through strategic bombing de- 
signed to force Japan’s surrender. 

The Allies’ desire for prestige, and their need 
to demonstrate capacity to defeat Japanese troops 
in the field, nonetheless drove land campaigns in 
Burma and the Philippines, both fought under ap- 
palling conditions. Hastings draws these chapters of 
the war together into a broad narrative that séts out 
how the Allies exacted retribution against Japan. 

The United States bore the brunt of the re- 
sponsibility for defeating Japan, and consequently 
Washington controlled key decisions on waging 
the war. A desire to maintain political control— 
which meant keeping Britain and later the Soviet 
Union at a distance—shaped strategy, as did the 
imperative to limit casualties. Hastings argues that 
the latter imperative fell by the wayside, however, 
when America chose to pursue a dual-track strat- 
egy that involved recapturing the Philippines as 
well as waging a naval campaign across the central 
Pacific intended to destroy Japanese sea power and 
isolate the home islands. 

This decision largely reflected the ambitions 
and influence of General Douglas MacArthur, 
who, earlier in the war, on fleeing the Philip- 
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pines, had famously pledged to return. A Brit- 
ish observer described the Americans’ interser- 
vice rivalry as “an appreciable handicap to their 
war effort” that “had to be seen to be believed.” 
Hastings remarks that the populist media in the 
democracies “made stars of some undeserving 
commanders who thereafter became hard to 
sack,” and this describes MacArthur well. His 
insistence on invading the Philippines—and the 
poor judgment he showed during the campaign 
there—drew US resources away from other oper- 
ations while inflicting terrible collateral damage 
on the islands themselves. 

The British strategy against Japan also was 
driven by prestige. The British aimed tó regain 
physical control of territories they had lost in 
early campaigns.and restore an authority that had 
been tainted by defeat. Winston Churchill admit- 
ted in 1944 that conquering Burma could not be 
considered essential to defeating Japan—but that 
was where British and Indian forces could strike 
a blow. Succeeding in this campaign would re- 
verse the humiliation of British defeats in Malaya 
and Singapore during 1941 
and 1942. It would also al- 
low Britain to secure interests 
perceived as vital to its em- 
pire, though America resisted 
strongly. Only Washington's 
desire to open a route to Chi- 
na secured US acquiescence 
for a push through northern Burma. 

The Burma campaign lasted 46 months, mak- 
ing it the longest of the war, and ended with an 
overwhelming British success in which more than 
100,000 Japanese died. The effort was: prolonged 
by tough terrain and lack of resources. Hastings 
rightly describes the campaign’s leader, General 
Bill Slim, as “probably the ablest and certainly 
the most sympathetic British field commander.” 
Whether or not the strategic fruits of Britain’s vic- 
tory justified its costs remains unclear. 

Britain and the United States were divided over 
policy toward China almost as much as by their 
views on European colonies. Japan’s first vic- 
tim (China) paid a terrible price during the war, 
but contributed little to eventual victory beyond 
holding down a sizeable occupation army. Hast- 


' ings provides a nuanced account not only of the, 


internal political rivalries that divided China, but 
also of the Chinese people’s experience of war. 
The: Americans hoped that Chinese manpower 
could be deployed in the field, but the British from 





Will Tokyo and Beijing work 
to create a cooperative 
relationship—or become rivals? 


Churchill on down considered this prospect illu- 
sory. Chinese Nationalist and Communist forces 
reserved their strength for the renewed civil war 
they both expected once the Japanese were driven 
out. Successive US missions tried to bridge the dif- 
ferences between them, or at least draw the Na- 
tionalist forces into a more effective role, without 
effect. Westerners persistently misread the Chinese 
political scene (not least in assuming that commu- 
nists in Russia and China would be sympathetic 
toward each other). | 

In the central Pacific, the critical struggles oc- 
curred at sea. An amazing naval expansion pro- 
gram allowed the United States to overwhelm 
its opponents. Indeed, the US Navy eventually 
had more ships at its disposal than men to crew 
them. Admiral Chester Nimitz displayed great 
skill in campaigns that destroyed the Japanese 
navy, brought about the capture of islands like Iwo 
Jima and Okinawa, and brought American pow- 
er to Japan’s shores. Island bases enabled strate- 
gic bombing, and Hastings sketches how General 


' Curtis LeMay transformed the 20th Air Force into 


a potent strategic force. Even 
before the atomic bombs were 
dropped, conventional at- 
tacks and a tight naval block- 
ade had wreaked devastation. 
Japan defied gravity by resist- 
ing into 1944, but by the next 
year American planes had 
bombed the country into ruins. 

Major Allied ground operations paused in 
midsummer 1945'as forces prepared for the next 
step. That further campaigns remained possible 
reflected the Japanese military’s willingness to re- 
sist invasion and to inflict heavy casualties on the 
Allies, regardless of cost to the Japanese people. 
But US concerns about sustaining losses, rather 
than leading to a negotiated peace (though Hast- 
ings notes some Allied support for softening the 
demand for unconditional surrender), prompted 
two key steps. First, the United States pushed the 
Soviet Union to enter the war and drive Japan from 
Manchuria, even though this would give Moscow 
control over strategic parts of north Asia. Second, 
plans for the atomic bomb moved forward in the 
hope that Japan could be shocked into accept- 
ing defeat without invasion. As Hastings points 
out, the final decision to drop atomic bombs on 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki came from the military, 
rather than from President Harry Truman or other 
civilian leaders. 


THE END GAME 

The scramble to fill the vacuum created by the 
collapse of Japanese power in Southeast and main- 
land Asia set the backdrop for the end game of de- 
feat. Japan, though it overthrew European empires, 
had created a more viciously exploitative empire 
of its own. Reviving the opium trade in China and 
exporting rice from famine-stricken Indochina 
were two of the more squalid chapters in a story 
that left occupied territories devastated. 

At wars end, Britain sought to aid France and 
the Netherlands in regaining control of their colo- 


nies, but.the United States resisted these British - 


efforts and supported native independence move- 
ments instead. This clash generated tremendous 
bitterness among the Allies and created future 
trouble by giving insurgents momentum. After Ja- 
pan’s surrender, British troops striving to maintain 


order found themselves drawn into a series of con- - 


flicts that undermined the French and the Dutch. 
Much of this story leads beyond Hastings’ brief in 
Retribution (although his account of the war's final 
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year is essential reading to gain context for what 
followed). Ronald Spector takes the story further 
with his In the Ruins of Empire: The Japanese Sur- 
render and the Battle for Postwar Asia, a fine study 
of postwar developments. 

As the US occupation stabilized Japan, chaos 
reigned elsewhere in Asia. Fighting continued af- 
ter the war ended because peace created an oppor- 
tunity for the emergence of other conflicts that had 
been submerged by the war against Japan. Spector 
points out-that the Americans had very little idea 
of what conditions were like in Japanese-occupied 
areas, and Allied missions in China faced a ma- 
jor challenge in making sense of what they found. 
Predictable missteps followed. Russian withdraw- 
al from Manchuria removed one political difficul- 
ty, but Korea remained a problem. Dividing that 
country stored trouble for later, as became clear 
when North Korean leader Kim Il Sung’s puppet 
regime made a bid to seize the US-backed South. By 
then, a Communist victory in China had already 
imposed a severe setback on the United States, one 
with wide repercussions. 

By late 1945, Britain faced growing burdens 
in Southeast Asia and its means of bearing them 
were rapidly diminishing. Britain’s challenge 
lay in maintaining order until the French and 
Dutch could take over, but occupation had dev- 
astated regions and given resistance groups the 
chance to emerge. Holding the Dutch East Indies 
quickly proved untenable. Britain transferred In- 
dochina back to French control, paving the way 
for a series of wars that lasted until the 1970s. 
Some conflicts, particularly the Korean War, fa- 
cilitated Japan’s revival by stimulating economic 
demand. But decades of upheaval after 1945 de- 
layed growth outside of Japan, in some places 
until the 1980s. 

If one charts Asian countries’ periods of eco- 
nomic takeoff against the end dates of wars or the 
achievement of political stability, a clear trajec- 
tory emerges. Japan became the magnet around 
which commercial partners gathered because 
of its economic might and because of America’s 
security guarantee. China’s recently achieved 
economic wealth, and especially its currency re- 
serves, have created the potential for a rival pole 
of influence. What, then, will this emerging shift 
in the Sino-Japanese balance mean for Asia? The 
answer will depend on the region’s ability to sus- 
tain the economic growth and the political stabil- 
ity necessary to avoid another clash. 
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BOOKS IN BRIEF 
William W. Finan Jr. 


China’s Great Leap: The Beijing Games and 
Olympian Human Rights Challenges 
edited by Minky Worden. Seven Stories Press, 2008. 


AS THE OLYMPIC VILLAGE ‘opened for the 2008 
summer games in Beijing, foreign reporters trying 
to access a new Amnesty International report on 
the deterioration of human rights in China found 
the website blocked. They soon found other sites 
inaccessible, including not just those dealing with 
Tibet and independence for Taiwan but also the 
BBC’s Chinese-language news service and Radio 
Free Asia. 

The surprise is not that Chinese authorities 
selectively blocked internet access in the name 
of “national security.” It is that the’ International 
Olympic Committee. evidently ‘believed Beijing’s 
promise that it. would allow the foreign media 
unfettered access to the internet (except in cases 
that contravened what ‘Beijing deemed pc 
security concerns”). 

Chinese aioe Sibsequently relented 
somewhat, allowing access to the Amnesty 
International report and the BBC Chinese’ news 
service. Still, the episode highlighted the question 
of just what “national security”.means‘ to the 
government in Beijing. 

It also touched, in some quarters, on fears of 
Western appeasement on commercial grounds. 
America’s television media, eager to cash in on the 


commercial bonanza the Olympics provide every _ 


four years, willingly signed on to agreements that 
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gave the -Chinese authorities incredible latitude 
to’ dictate where and when broadcasting could 
take place. Whether the broadcast media would 
abrogate those agreements if a newsworthy. event 
took place while the Olympics were under way 
remained to be seen. 

This sort of clash between China’s promises 


and the realities of Leninist rule, and between 
. Journalism and the lure of money, is -among the 


themes that populate China’s Great Leap: The Beijing 


“Games and Olympian Human Rights Challenges. The 


essays in this well-written and important work offer 
a variety of voices—including a significant number 
of Chinese—on just what the Olympics might mean 


. for China, focusing especially on the impact the 


games may have on human rights, broadly defined. 
The most optimistic of the contributing authors 


` regard the 1988 games in Seoul—in a South Korea 


only recently shifting into a democratic orbit— 
aS an opening up to the world that energized 
domestic forces that in turn helped stabilize 
and fuel political liberalization. The optimists 
believe Beijirig 2008 could have ‘the same effect, 
by bringing international focus on China's 
authoritarian politics and allowing domestic critics 
to be heard. Perhaps, they suggest, the games will 
give encouragement to forces within China that 
could open up the government. 

That optimism is probably misplaced for the 
short term, as the government's internet censorship 
and other initial responses to the games indicated. 
Berlin 1936 and Moscow 1980 may be better 
examples of how the Olympics and nondemocratic 
governments interact. m 


Enea Tiat 


Sene ama 


“FOUR MONTHS’ IN REVIEW - 





April—July 2008 


INTERNATIONAL 


Climate Change 

July 8—The Group of Eight leading industrial nations, meeting on 
the Japanese island of Hokkaido, pledge to cut greenhouse gas 

‘ emissions in half by 2050, but environmentalists criticize the 

agreement for its lack of specificity. The next day, 8 emerging 
nations including China and India join the G-8 nations in declar- 
ing climate change a major challenge, but they refuse to sign on to 
the goal of halving greenhouse emissions by 2050. 


Israeli-Palestinian Conflict 

` May 22—Israel and Syria announce that they have engaged in 
indirect talks in Istanbul aimed at reaching a comprehensive 
peace treaty. Such a treaty would probably involve Israels return 

` of the Golan Heights to Syria while the latter country would 
curtail its support of the radical groups Hamas and Hezbollah. 

June 19—A 6-month truce between Israel and Hamas, the Pales- 
tinian group that holds power in the Gaza Strip, goes into effect. 
Over the coming weeks, rockets are occasionally fired into Israel 
nonetheless. 

July 30—Israeli Prime Minister Ehud Olmert, who in recent 
months has been battered by far-ranging accusations of corrup-. 
tion, announces he will resign soon. It now seems unlikely that 
Olmert will be able to undertake meaningful negotiations with 
Israels neighbors. 


Resources 
July 29—The price of oil falls to $122. 19 a barrel, about $23 
-below the all-time record it reached on July 3. Prices for corn 
have fallen 25% from their highs earlier in the year; soybean 
prices have dropped 14%. Some experts believe prices have 
fallen not because of any underlying shift in supply and demand 
but because investors previously bid.the prices too high. 


Trade 

July 29—After 9 days of talks in Geneva, negotiators for members 
of the World Trade Organization fail to agree on new measures to 
liberalize trade. This effectively brings to an end the so-called Doha 
Round of trade talks; which got under way in 2001. The Geneva 
talks fail in part because China and India insist on the freedom to 
protect their agricultural sectors in ways the US opposes. 


Unasur : 
May 23—Representatives of 12 nations, meeting in Brasilia, create 
the Union of South American Nations, or Unasur. Proponents 
hope the grouping may eventually come to resemble the Euro- 

pean Union. 


Union of the Mediterranean 

July 13—A group is established comprising the entire EU plus all 
other countries bordering the Mediterranean Sea. The group- 
ing is meant to facilitate cooperation in areas such as policing, 
immigration, and transportation, and more broadly to bring 
north and south closer together. 


AFGHANISTAN 

Apr. 26—During a military parade in Kabul, presumed Taliban 
insurgents attempt to assassinate President Hamid Karzai. The 
president is not harmed but 3 others are killed. The attack is 


"00 


an embarrassing setback to fie government, which has been 
seeking to take over from foreign forces responsibility for Kabul 
security. Eight days later, government officials say an army offi- 
cer and a police captain were involved in planning the assassina- 
tion attempt. 

June 13—Taliban forces attack a prison in Kandahar, killing 15 
guards and freeing 1,200 inmates. About 350 of the escapees are ` 
reported to be Taliban members. 

July 1—Figures released by the US Department of Defense show 
that June was the deadliest month for coalition forces in the 
entirety of the Afghan war, which began in 2001. The statistics 
also show that for the 2nd consecutive month, more US oe 
died in Afghanistan than in Iraq. 

July 7—A suicide bomber detonates a car bomb outside the indian 
embassy in Kabul, killing over 40 and wounding over 130. The 
incident highlights worsening security in Afghanistan. Later in 
the month, reports indicate that US intelligence services con- 
cluded that members of Pakistan's security forces were involved 
in planning the attack. 


ARGENTINA 

Apr. 1—Thousands demonstrate in Buenos Aires to show their 
support for President Cristina Fernandez de Kirchner in her 
face-off against the nation’s farmers, who for 3 weeks have been 
protesting new taxes on grain exports proposed by Kirchner. 
The farmers’ protests have involved shutting down highways 
and a refusal to sell agricultural goods. ` 

July 18—By a vote of 37 to 36, the Senate refuses to endorse 
Kirchner’s taxes on agricultural exports. The deciding vote is 
cast by Kirchner’s own vice president. The vote is seen as a 
serious blow to Kirchner’s government and she withdraws the 
measure. 


BANGLADESH 

May 12—Signaling a possible end to the emergency aii rule 
that has been in place since January 2007, a caretaker admin- 
istrator announces that elections will be held in December and 
that political parties will be allowed to hold meetings. 

June 4—Over the course of several days, the countrys military- 
backed caretaker government has rounded up nearly 12,000 
people on putative corruption charges and outstanding arrest 
warrants. The political opposition characterizes the arrests as 
part of a campaign o: political intimidation ahead of December’ 
elections. 


BELARUS | 

May 1—Belarus’s authoritarian regime expels 10 US diplomats, 
evidently in response to US efforts to promote political freedom 
in the country. 


BOLIVIA 

May 4—Voters in the comparatively wealthy province of Santa 
Cruz approve a referendum proposing greater autonomy for 
the province. More than 80% of the votes cast are in favor of 
the referendum, though turnout is dampened by President Evo 
Morales’s asking voters to stay away from the polls. Morales 
considers the referendum, which calls for Santa Cruz to take 
greater control over the use of its natural resources, among other 
steps, illegal. Many residents of affluent areas like Santa Cruz 
resent the policies of the Morales government, which they see 
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as unfairly advantaging the poor, indigenous people of Bolivia’s 
highlands. A 


CHINA 
Apr. 3—In a fresh round of the Tibetan unrest that raged through- 

` out March, 8 to 15 protesters in a Tibetan region of Sichuan 
province are reported killed by soldiers. The government con- 
firms the unrest but makes no mention of civilian deaths. 

Apr. 21—Adding to existing concerns about the safety of products 
‘manufactured in China, US officials say they have found a clear 
link between Chinese shipments of the blood thinner Heparin 
and 81 deaths in the US. Contaminated batches of the drug have 
been discovered in 10 other countries. Chinese officials dispute 
the US findings. 

May 11—An earthquake measuring 7.9 on the Richter scale strikes 
Sichuan province. The death toll eventually rises above 69,000, 
with another 17,500 missing and thought dead. The quake is 
China’s worst natural disaster since 1976. Parents are outraged 
when many children at publicly constructed schools are killed 
in building collapses while privately constructed buildings are in 
many cases undamaged. In the aftermath of the disaster, China 
wins praise for its largely competent response, its willingness to 
accept relief from countries including Japan and Taiwan, and the 
relatively open coverage of events that the government allows to 

' appear in the media. 

June 18—China and Japan agree to cooperate on the develop- 
ment of gas fields in the East China Sea. Both countries con- 
tinue to claim exclusive economic rights in the area but the 
agreement represents a de-escalation of tensions over their 
competing claims. 

June 19—In the face of fuel shortages, and in response to pressure 
from environmentalists and foreign governments, China raises 
prices for gasoline by 16% and for diesel fuel by 18%. _ 

July 28—A report issued by the human rights organization 
Amnesty International says that, despite widespread hopes that 

China would improve its human rights performance in advance 
of the Beijing Olympics, little progress has been made. 


COLOMBIA 

May 15—The international police organization Interpol reports 
that computer materials seized by the Colombian military in 
a March raid on the rebel organization Revolutionary Armed 
Forces of Colombia (FARC)—materials that allegedly link Ven- 
ezuelan leader Hugo Chavez with FARC—have not been tam- 
pered with. The seized materials suggest that Chavez sought to 
provide FARC with oil and a $250 million loan. : 

June 8—Chévez calls on FARC to disband. This is a departure 
from his usual rhetorical support for the rebel organization. | 

July 2—A military raid on FARC results in the freeing of 15 
hostages, among them the politician Ingrid Betancourt. The 
operation is a major victory for President Alvaro Uribe and his 
governments struggle against the rebel group. 


CuBA . 

Apr. 10—In a break with longstanding policy, the government 
announces that some limits on wages will be abolished. The 
next day, it announces that some people on the island will be 
allowed to own their own homes. 


July 18—The government issues a decree allowing private farm- 


ers to work larger tracts of land than had previously been 
permitted. ` 


ae 1 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC , Do 4 
May 16—Leonel Fernández of the Dominican Liberation Party is 
reelected for a 3rd term as president, gaining 54% of the vote. 
His closest challenger is Miguel Vargas of the Dominican Revo- 
lutionary Party, who wins 40%. ' 


FRANCE 

July 23—Parliament passes a law that allows companies to negoti- 
ate with employees over the length of the workweek; for 10 
years, the workweek had been limited to 35 hours. The law also 
requireś unions to negotiate with businesses before initiating 
strikes and introduces tougher requirements for those seeking 
unemployment benefits. The bill was supported by President 
Nicolas Sarkozy and opposed by the country’ socialists. . 


Apr. 4—Four people are killed when a crowd outraged by high food 
costs attacks a UN installation and burns shops. Over coming 
days, the unrest spreads from primarily rural areas to the capital, 
Port-au-Prince. High food prices, caused primarily by increased 

‘global demand, also spark unrest in Egypt, Bolivia, and elsewhere. 

July 31—After a 3-month political impasse during which no. 
government has been in place, the Senate chooses economist 

_ Michele Pierre-Louis as prime minister. President René Préval 
had made 2 earlier nominations for the post, both of them 
rejected. The absence of a government had complicated interna- 
tional groups’ efforts to address Haitis humanitarian needs. 


INDIA 

Apr. 8—At the Ist Africa-India Forum Summit, held in New Delhi, 
Prime Minister Manmohan Singh announces his country will 
invest $500 million in African development, increase lines of 
credit to African countries, and allow duty-free imports from the 
world’ poorest nations. The commitments reflect attempts to 
secure supplies of natural resources and also to counter Chinese 

* influence in Africa. 

July 7—Singh says India will soon approve a nuclear deal negoti- 
ated with the US in 2005. The deal would allow India to pur- 
chase nuclear fuel and technology on the international market. 
It faces strong opposition within India from those who believe it 
would undermine the nation’s sovereignty. 

July 22—Amid a political crisis sparked by Singhs support of 
the nuclear deal, a parliamentary confidence vote is held. The 
prime minister ‘survives by a tally of 275 to 256. The vote 
ensures ratification of the nuclear deal, though it still must be 
approved by 2 international groups with oversight of nuclear 
issues and by the US. 

July 26—In the western city of Ahmedabad, 17 bombs explode, 
followed by 2 more explosions at hospitals where the wounded 

‘are taken for treatment. Forty-nine die and over 200 are 
wounded. The bombings are part of a recent wave of terrorist 
violence in India. Often it is not known who is responsible or 
what their goals are. ae 


IRAN 

Apr. 25—Voting for a new parliament concludes, with conserva- 
tives winning 198 of 270 seats but with reformists doing some- 
what better than expected. 

May 28—Ali Larijani is elected speaker of parliament by a vote 
of 232 to 31. Larijani, formerly Iran’s top nuclear negotiator, is 
a rival to President Mahmoud Ahmadinejad. He is regarded as 
a conservative, but more pragmatic than Ahmadinejad in his 
approach to international relations. Larijani’s election may signal 
growing impatience among Iran’ leaders with Ahmadinejad's 
performance. 

July 9—Iran test-fires 9 missiles in a war games exercise, with _ 
the government claiming that 1 of the missiles has the range to 
reach Israel. The test-firings come 1 day after Iran said it would 
retaliate against both Israel and the US if it were attacked. Days 
later, experts conclude that Iran doctored photos of the firings 
to make it seem that more missiles had been fired than actually 
had been, and that the government had exaggerated the range of 
the missiles involved. 


July 19—A meeting in Geneva among representatives of Iran, 
the US, Britain, France, Germany, Russia, and China regarding 
Irans nuclear programs ends without progress, as Iran refuses 
to accede to the other nations’ central demand that Tehran stop 
enriching uranium. The participation in the meeting of the US 
undersecretary of state for political affairs represents 1 of the 
highest-level contacts in 3 decades between Iran and the US. 


IRAQ 


Apr. 1—Great Britain’s defense secretary says British forces in Iraq 
will not at present be drawn down to 2,500 troops from their 
current level of 4,000, as had been announced in October of last 
year. 

Apr. 6—Partly in an attempt to stop rocket and mortar attacks on 
Baghdad’ international Green Zone, US and Iraqi forces under- 
take operations in Sadr City, a sprawling section of the capital. 

Apr. 7—Figures released by the US military show that Baghdad 
attacks against civilians, as well as against US and Iraqi secu- 
rity forces, rose to 631 in March from 239 in February. The 
Iraqi government had reported 6 days earlier that such attacks 
resulted in 472 civilian deaths, an increase of 43% over Febru- 
ary’ total. , 

Apr. 13—The government announces it has dismissed 1,300 sol- 
diers and policemen because of their poor performance during 
the offensive in Basra. 

Apr. 17—-US forces begin building a wall around parts of Sadr City. 

Apr. 19—Iraqi forces, with air and artillery support from the US 
and Britain, gain control of the last remaining sections of Basra 
that had been controlled by the radical cleric Moktada al-Sadr's 
Mahdi Army. 


FROM THE ARCHIVES 
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Apr. 24—Sunni politicians who left Iraq’s cabinet a year ago say 
they are ready to return to the government. 

May 10—A truce is agrezd between the Iraqi government and 
Sadr’s Shiite movement. Under the agreement, the government 
gains control of Sadr City and members of Sadrs militia who 
have not been engaged in fighting there gain protection from 
arrest. 

May 27—Sunni politiciens, in a dispute over cabinet posts, sus- 
pend their return to the government. 

June 1—The US military says 19 American service people were 
killed in Iraq in May, the lowest figure since the war began in 
2003. 

June 17—In the deadliest bombing to take place in Baghdad in 3 
months, an explosion kills 63 and wounds at least 75 in a Shiite 
section of the city. A day later the US military says a Shiite mili- 
tia leader is responsible, though Sunni insurgents from a nearby 
district also come under suspicion. 

July 15—Thirty-three Iraqi army recruits are killed in a suicide 
bombing in Diyala province. 

July 19—The Sunni cabinet ministers who rejoined the govern- 
ment in April but pulled out again in May are reinstated in their 
posts by parliament. 

July 28—In Baghdad, a suicide bombing targeted at Shiite pilgrims 
kills 32 and wounds over 60. In the northern city of Kirkuk, 
where tensions between ethnic Kurds and Turkmens run high, 
a suicide bomber kills 17 Kurdish demonstrators and wounds 
more than 40. Though it is not clear who is responsible for the 
Kirkuk attack, angry demonstrators burn cars and attack Turk- 
men political offices. Turkmen security guards respond by firing 
into the crowd, killing at least 12 Kurds. 


What Current History. authors were saying... 


5 years ago 


An important lesson that the Chinese 
Communist Party seems to have taken 
from the European events of 1989 is that 
it needs to do a much better job than 
its Soviet-bloc counterparts did at sup- 
plying those it governs with appealing 
material goods and forms of entertain- 
ment. Happiness through consumption 
is now trumpeted more than salvation 
through personal self-denial, and stabil- 
ity is the great watchword—just as Hux- 
ley imagined it would be in the Year of 
Our Ford 634. 


JEFFREY N. WASSERSTROM 
China’s Brave New World 
September 2003 


10 years ago 


The interconnected structure of insti- 
tutions, norms, alliances, and policies 
that shaped the Japanese political econ- 
omy from the 1950s through the 1980s is 
no longer working as smoothly as it once 
did; indeed, it is rapidly coming unglued. 
Yet replacement institutions, norms, alli- 
ances, and policies have yet to gain suffi- 
cient acceptance to supersede those of the 
past. Until this happens, Japan will find it 
increasingly difficult to move beyond the 
current crossroads, where its leaders now 
stand immobilized, and stride confidently 
in some pathbreaking new direction. 


T.J. PEMPEL 
Japan’s Search for a New Path 
December 1998 
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July 31—As the month ends, US troop deaths in Iraq total 13, the 
lowest number registered since the war began. US President 
George W. Bush indicates that he may begin reducing the num- 
ber of US troops in Iraq before his term ends in January 2009. 


IRELAND 

Apr. 2—Prime Minister Bertie Ahern, in office since 1997, 
announces he will resign in May because of accusations that 
he engaged in corruption while finance minister in the 1990s. 
Ahern denies the allegations but says he does not want them to 
distract from government business. A week later the country’s 
finance minister, Brian Cowen, is chosen by the ruling Fianna 
Fail party as its leader, positioning Cowen to become pame 
minister. 

June 13—By a margin of 53% to 47%, voters reject the ibon 
Treaty, a proposed EU accord that would create a full-time 
president for the union and make it easier for member states to 
cooperate on matters such as defense. All EU members must 
approve the treaty if it is to come into force, and its future is 
now in jeopardy. 


ITALY 


Apr. 14—After multi-day parliamentary elections, former Prime 


Minister Silvio Berlusconi’ center-right coalition emerges victo- 


rious, allowing Berlusconi to reclaim his old job. The number 
of political parties represented in the lower house of parliament 
drops from 26 to6. 


KENYA 

Apr. 13—With violence flaring up again, because progress toward 
implementing a February power sharing accord has stalled, 
President Mwai Kibaki announces an agreement with opposition 
leader Raila Odinga on forming a cabinet. Kibaki’s party is to get 
the majority of the most powerful posts while Odinga is to be 
prime minister. 

June 11—Peaceful elections are held for 5 parliamentary seats. 
The successful elections are a milestone for the country after the 
violence it experienced earlier in the year. Odinga’s party wins 3 
seats and Kibaki’s wins 2. 


KOREA, NORTH 


June 27—North Korea destroys the cooling tower at its main 
nuclear facility at Yongbyon, with the international media 
invited to document the event. Days earlier, the North had 
produced an accounting of its nuclear weapons program and 
the US had pledged to remove the country from its list of state 
sponsors of terrorism. 


KOREA, SOUTH 

June 10—In a major escalation of protests that have been occur- 
ring for 6 weeks, 100,000 people demonstrate in Seoul against 
President Lee Myung Bak and his government. The protesters 
are particularly upset about a plan to allow US beef imports, 

‘ which have been suspended during most of the past 4 % years 
because of concerns about mad cow disease. 

June 20—In an effort to address public dissatisfaction with his 
administration, Lee replaces 9 of his top 10 aides and says he 
will make some changes in his cabinet over the next few weeks. 

June 21—South Korea and the US reach an agreement whereby 
South Korea will allow imports of US beef but Washington will 
restrict its exports to meat from animals under 30 months old, 
which are less susceptible to mad cow disease. 

June 29—Continuing protests result in hundreds of injuries. 

The government says it will take a tougher line against genon, 
strators. 

July 11—Lee, adopting a more conciliatory stance toward North 
Korea than he has exhibited thus far in his presidency, proposes 


the resumption of dialogue between the 2 sides and offers to 
provide humanitarian aid to the north. However, 90 minutes 
before Lee makes the speech in which this message is delivered, 
a Southern tourist is shot dead near a tourist area in the North, 
evidently having wandered into a military zone. The killing casts 
a pall over relations on the Korean peninsula. 


LEBANON 

May 9—After days of increasing violence between supporters 
of Lebanon's US-backed government and the militant Shiite 
group Hezbollah, which is backed by Iran and Syria, Hezbollah 
fighters take over much of the Western section of Beirut. The 

. national army, anxious to protect its reputation for neutrality, 
stands aside. 

May 12—The military announces it will begin to use force to quell 
the continuing violence. 

May 21—After 6 days of talks in Qatar, a deal is reached between 
the governing coalition and the opposition in parliament. The 
deal, which calls for General Michel Suleiman to become presi- 
dent, is seen by many as strengthening Hezbollah’s position. 

May 25—Suleiman is elected president by parliament. Establish- 
ment of a new cabinet is to follow. More than 80 people were 
killed over the course of the violence in Beirut. 

July 11—After weeks of talks following a May power-sharing 
agreement, a cabinet is formed, the country’s 1st since Novem- 
ber 2006. 


MEXICO 

Apr. 25—Leftist members of Congress end 16 days of protests _ 
over proposals to revamp the national petroleum company, 
Petróleos Mexicanos. The protests had stopped all legislative 
business. 

May 8—Edgar Millan Gomez, the head of Mexico's federal police 
is killed in an ambush as he enters his Mexico City home. He is 
the highest-ranking official to be killed during President Felipe 
Calderén’s crackdown on powerful drug cartels. The conflict 
has led to over 4,100 deaths, including those of nearly 200 
police officers. 

June 18—Calderén pledges to freeze prices on household food 
items through the end of the year. Mexico is among the many 
developing countries where high food prices have resulted in 
hardship forthe poor. ` 

June 26—The US Congress approves a bill providing $400 in anti- 
narcotics aid to Mexico. . 


MONGOLIA 

July 2—Following the previous day's vidlent: protests, in which 5 
were killed, martial law is imposed inthe capital of Ulan Bator, 
and President Nambaryn Enkhbayar declares a national state of 
emergency. Protesters are angry over alleged corruption in par- 
liamentary elections that were:held the previous week, though 
international observers report little evidence of fraud. 

July 3—-Official voting results show that the Mongolian People’s 
Revolutionary Party, to which the president belongs, won a 
landslide victory. The state of emergency ends on July 6. 


MONTENEGRO 

Apr. 6—Presidént Filip Vujanovic wins reelection with 51% of the 
vote, as his closest challenger takes 20%. The result is seen as 
consolidating the pro-Western tendencies that the country has 
developed since it achieved independence from Serbia in 2006. 


MYANMAR (BURMA) 

May 2—A powerful 2-day cyclone batters the nation, eventually 
leaving more than 135,000 either dead or missing. Over com- 
ing weeks, the military junta that rules the country is widely 
criticized for hindering international efforts to help the victims 


and for allowing a referendum on a new constitution to proceed 
despite the disaster (though voting is not held in areas affected 
by the storm). 

May 9—According to the International Red Cross, the govern- 
ment has distributed aid to only 220,000 of the 1.9 million 
people who need relief. The government insists on distributing 
' supplies itself and does not allow international aid workers to 
‘do the job. 

May 27—UN Secretary General Ban Ki-moon says Myanmar’ 
government 1s beginning to make some progress in allowing aid 
workers to reach areas hit 3 the cyclone. 


NEPAL 

Apr. 10—Election officials announce that former Maoist rebels 
have won 120 of 240 directly elected seats to the constituent 
assembly that will rewrite the nation’ constitution. The rest of 
the elected seats are split among several other parties, none of 
which gains more than 37. Directly elected seats will account for 
40% of total seats in the body. 

May 28—The constituent assembly declares Nepal a republic and 
tells King Gyanendra that he has 15 days to step down. The 
assembly now must govern Nepal while it drafts the new consti- 
tution, a process that could take up to 2 years. 

June 11—Gyanendra vacates his throne and takes up life as a 
commoner. ety l 


PAKISTAN 


May 2—Former Prime’ Minister Nawaz Sharif announces an 

` agreement among parliamentary coalitions that will reinstate 

‘all judges who were removed from their positions by President 
Pervez Musharraf. The judges’ ouster was a major factor in the 
political turmoil that swept through Pakistan ahead of its par- 
liamentary elections in February and its presidential election 
last year. | 

May 12—Unhappy that judges suspended by Musharraf have not 
yet been reinstated, 9 members of the cabinet’ who are allied 

` with Sharif withdraw from the body. This move, does not topple 
the government, ‘but underscores its fragility. 

June 10—US forces based in Afghanistan launch an air strike 
against Pakistan-based Taliban forces that had briefly crossed 
into Afghanistan. Eleven Pakistani paramilitary soldiers are 
killed. The Pakistani may calls the incident “unprovoked 
and cowardly.” 

June 23—A court rules that Sharif, because of a criminal convic- 
tion in his past, may not run for a seat in parliament in an 
upcoming by-election. The courts 3 dager are appointees of 

' Musharraf. 

Thirty members of a PA EEA peace delega- 
tion are kidnapped in a tribal area of South Waziristan. Two days 
later, 28 of them are found dead on a roadside. The Pakistani 
Taliban claims responsibility, saying the men were put on trial 
and executed for cooperating with the, government. The inci- 
dent calls into question the government's new policy of attempt- 
ing to negotiate with militants. 

June 29—The military undertakes operations on the outskirts of 
the city of Peshawar, in an area that has come under increasing 
control of tribal militants. This marks the 1st time that military 
force has been used against militants since a civilian government 
was formed following February’.elections. 


PARAGUAY ; 

Apr. 19—Fernando Lugo, a former bishop, wins a presidential 
election. He gains 41% of the vote compared to 31% for his 
closest challenger. The result signals the end of the Colorado 
Party's 62-year control of the presidency. The party had held 
power longer than any other party in the world. 
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RUSSIA 

May 8—Dmutri Medvedev takes office as Russia’s president, suc- 
ceeding his patron Vladimir Putin, who is expected to exercise 
considerable control over his protégé. The same day, Medvedev 
nominates Putin as prme minister and Putin is quickly con- 
firmed by parliament. 


SERBIA 

May 11—The pro-Western. party of President Boris Tadic wins 38% 
of the vote in parliamentary elections, compared to 29% for a 
nationalist party. Tadic’s party still must negotiate to form a coali- , 
tion government, but the result is seen as a strong indication that 
Serbia will pursue a path toward eventual EU membership. 

June 27—NMirko Cvetkovic, a moderate pro-Westerner, is nomi- 
nated as prime minister. 


SOMALIA 

June 10—A peace agreement is signed in Djibouti between mod- > 
erate Islamısts and the transitional Somali government. The 
agreement calls for a cease-fire to come into effect as soon'as 


Ethiopian soldiers, who-have occupied the country since 2006, , 


are replaced with UN peacekeepers. The agreement is opposed 
by militant Islamists and is therefore not expected to succeed. 


SOUTH AFRICA 

May 11—Violence against job-seeking immigrants erupts in the 
township of Alexandra. It quickly spreads throughout Johan- 
nesburg and to other cities, including Cape Town and Durban. 
The violence is mainly perpetrated by poor South Africans who 
resent workers from Mozambique, Malawi, and Zimbabwe. 
Over 50 people are killed and thousands of migrants flee the 
country. 

May 24—President Thabo Mbeki Seals out against the violence, ~ 
calling it “an absolute disgrace.” Mbeki had been sharply criti- 
cized for not sufficiently condemning the violence until now. 

May 29—The government says it intends to erect temporary shel- 
ters for the displaced. Attacks decline. 


SUDAN 

July 14—A prosecutor at the international Criminal Court (ICC) 
issues a warrant for the arrest of Sudanese President Omar 
Hassan al-Bashir, saying he is responsible for genocide in the.. 
Darfur region. This represents the 1st time the ICC has pursued 
prosecution of an acting head of state. 


TAIWAN 

June 13—Negotiators indirectly representing Taiwan and China 
agree to establish regular weekend charter flights between the 
island and the mainland, a step that could lead to the normal, 
direct transportation links across the Taiwan Strait that have 
long been urged by businesspeople and diplomats. 


TURKEY 

Apr. 30—-In a step welcomed by the EU, parliament approves 
amendments to a law restricting free speech. The amendments 
soften penalties for those who insult “Turkishness” but leave 
significant speech restrictions in place. Turkish nationalists 
are angered that the existing law was weakened; human rights 
groups say the amendments do not go far enough. 

July 17—Two bombs explode in Istanbul, killing at least 16 and 
injuring over 200. Suspicion falls on Kurdish separatists. It is 
Turkeys worst incident of terrorism in more than 5 years. 

July 30—The country’s Constitutional Court, by a 1-vote margin, 
decides not to ban the ruling Justice and Development Party 
(AKP). The ban came under consideration because of the AKP» 
alleged violation of Turkey's secular principles. 
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UKRAINE | 

Apr. 3—At a NATO meeting in Bucharest, the alliance declines 
to endorse President Bush’ proposal that Ukraine, along with 
Georgia, be offered membership in the organization. However, 
the group endorses a plan for a missile shield based in Europe 
and invites Russia | to participate in the project. 


UNITED STATES 

Apr. 30—The Federal Reserve Bank, as part of its conire effort 
to stave off economic problems linked to subprime mortgages, 
cuts its benchmark interest rate to 2% from 2.25%. The Com- ` 
merce Department announces that economic een in the first 
quarter of the year registered just 0.6%. 

May 2—The Labor Department reports that the US economy 
lost 20,000 jobs in April. Though the number is lower than 
had been feared, it represents the 4th consecutive month 
of job losses and heightens concerns that the economy is in 
recession. 

June 3—After a protracted battle for the presidential nomination of 
the Democratic Party, Senator Barack Obama emerges as the pre- 
sumptive nominee. Obama becomes the 1st African-American 
nominee fielded by a major party; the opponent he defeated in 
the primary battle, Senator Hillary Clinton, would have become 
the 1st female nominee. In a November contest that will deter- 
mine the next president, Obama will face the Republican Party's 
presumptive nominee, Senator John McCain. 

July 30—Bush signs into law a bill that will provide lower-cost 
mortgages to many homeowners who are in danger of losing 
their homes to foreclosure. The measure also gives the Trea- 
sury Department broad powers to support federally chartered 
mortgage finance companies known as Fannie Mae and Freddie 
Mac. Concems had been mounting about the 2 enormous com- 
panies’ viability. 

July 31—The Commerce Department reports that GDP growth in 
the 2nd quarter amounted to only 1.9%. The unemployment 
rate in July reached 5.7%, the highest rate recorded in 4 years. 


ZIMBABWE 

Apr. 2—Results from Mar. 29 elections show that an opposition 
party, the Movement for Democratic Change, has won a major- 
ity of the country’ parliamentary seats. No results have yet been 
released for the presidential election, in which authoritarian 
President Robert Mugabe is believed to have placed behind 


opposition leader Morgan Tsvangirai. In doubt are whether 
Tsvangirai won by a sufficient margin to avoid a runoff against 
Mugabe and whether Mugabes regime will produce fictitious 
election results to maintain power. 

Apr. 3—Beginning a post-election crackdown that is to continue in 
piecemeal fashion for months, the government raids opposition 
offices and arrests journalists. 

Apr. 25—Jendayi Frazer, the top US envoy to Africa, says Tsvangi- 
rai was the clear winner of the presidential election and that no 
rationale exists for a power sharing arrangement. 

May 2—After weeks of delay, the Zimbabwe Electoral Commission 
announces that Tsvangirai won about 48% of the vote in the 
Mar. 29 presidential election compared to 43% for Mugabe, and 
that a runoff will be necessary. The opposition is unhappy with 
the governments vote-counting process but decides to compete 
in the runoff nonetheless. 

May 24—Tsvangirai, who had left Zimbabwe on Apr. 8 following 
a death threat, returns to help organize the opposition for the 
runoff, which is scheduled for June 27. 

June 2—Mugabe orders aid organizations to cease operations until 
after the runoff. The restriction is later expanded to include al 
foreign NGOs. 

June 12—Police arrest Tendai Biti, the secretary general of Tsvan- 
girais party, as he reenters Zimbabwe following 2 months of 
self-imposed exile. Biti is informally accused of treason and 
denied bail in a move the opposition says is meant to keep him 
in prison until after the runoff. Tsvangirai has been Bae) 
detained as well. 

June 22—Tsvangirai withdraws from the runoff election, citing 
violence against his supporters, whom he urges to boycott the 
vote. Violence surrounding the runoff has resulted i in about 85 
deaths. 

June 27—The runoff election is held, with both Mugabe and 
Tsvangirai appearing on the ballot. Mugabe wins 85% of the , 
vote but the election is widely regarded as illegitimate. 

July 1—The leaders of the African Union call for Mugabe and 
Tsvangirai to form a unity government. 

July 10—Preliminary discussions on a unity government bee 
Both Mugabe and Tsvangirai wish to be head of any unity gov- 
ernment created as a result of negotiations. Tsvangirai demands 
that violence against his supporters be stopped, that 1,500 of 
his imprisoned party members be released, and that a mediator 
other than South African President Thabo Mbeki be appointed 
for the talks. 
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THESE TWO VAST REGIONS continue to be arenas 
of dynamism and upheaval. As India prepares 

for general elections next year, its remarkable 
economic rise continues. In Pakistan, Pervez 
Musharraf has left the presidency after a decade 
of misrule, but a new government will face a 
deteriorating economy, political instability, and a 
growing Islamist insurgency. In Myanmar a brutal 
junta remains entrenched. And across much of 
South and Southeast Asia, democratic institutions 
appear to be struggling. Our November issue will 
assess these and other trends. Topics scheduled to 
appear include: 


e Pakistan: The Central Front 
Bruce Riedel, Brookings Institution 


e Indian Politics Heats Up 
Sumit Ganguly, Indiana University 


e Myanmar’s Misery 
Morton Abramowitz and Jonathan Kolieb, 
Century Foundation 


e Pakistan’s Political Disarray 
Farzana Shaikh, Chatham House 


e A Democracy Backlash in Asia? 
Joshua Kurlantzick, Carnegie Endowment 


e Progress in Indonesia 
Greg Fealy, Australian National University 


e Stumbling States: Thailand and the Philippines 
Mark R. Thompson, 
University of Erlangen-Nuremberg 
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With the invasion òf a small Caucasian neighbor, Moscow declared itself boss once again of its back- 
yard. But how fearsome a boss—and how big is the yard? fx : 
315 It Is Still Putin’s Russia Lileveveeeseesadlaessvsseadenieres Kathryn Stoner-Weiss: 


Observers search for policy distinctions between Dmitri Medvedev and Vladimir Putin. It seems ever 
more clear that the president serves at the prime ministers pleasure: 


322 Moscow’s New Economic Imperialism ied Gow aedeeena dee Marshall I Goldman: 


Russia’s energy deposits and its ruthlessness in leveraging them around the world make the country . 
a formidable actor again. But the petrostate’s power has limits. a 


330 Seeds of Discontent: Russia’s Food Woes .....+...-.-. <.. Jessica Allina-Pisano 
l A nation as rich and strong as Russia should be able to provide its people with affordably prices food. 
It cannot, and a ean of bad policies is the reason. 


336 The Health Crisis in Russia’s Ranks ..........ececeeeeesenweee Murray Feshbach 


The population shrinks at a stunning rate. The health of the citizenry, even the young, scarcely befits 
a former- ie ea ca No wonder staffing the military is getting hard. 


PERSPECTIVES . | > 7 i : | = 
342 How the West Failed Georgia 2.0.0... cee cece cece eeceeeeeee ETEA 


For years, Americans and. Europeans failed to forge a unified policy on Georgia. Then came recogni- 
tion of Kosovo. It is not surprising that Russia incites ' 
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_ As Russian tanks rolled south, the political viability of Georgian President, Mikheil Saakashvili looked | 
tenuous at best: He (and his country) might yet endure, and thrive.. E i 
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348 Yeltsin's Uncertain Legacy.. o.oo oeeo ov +o oee 10 5 54 + v+ + + William W Finan Je 


A new book argues that the former Russian president deserves a place among the world’s great demo- 
cřats: If only he had ‘not been so reckless with executive authority and the economy. i 
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“Moscow’s ambitions... directly undermine the entire European project 
of peace, freedom, and prosperity.” 


War in Georgia, Jitters All Around 


SVANTE E. CORNELL 


ear midnight on August 8, a column of 
several hundred Russian tanks rolled 
through the Roki Tunnel,’ which con- 
nects Russia to Georgia’s breakaway province ‘of 
South Ossetia. This action represented Russia’s 
first military attack on another state since the So- 
viet invasion of Afghanistan in 1979—hence, it 
was an event whose significance extended far be- 
yond the South Caucasus. Indeed, while the hü- 
‘manitarian consequences of the war that ensued 
in Georgia do not compare with what transpired 
in Chechnya (or Bosnia) in the 1990s, the conflict 
arguably marked the most ‘significant challenge 
to Europe's security architecture since the end of 
the cold war. 
Within 10 days, Russian troops ‘hdd ‘taken 
control of South Ossetia and started a second 
front in Georgia’s other separatist region; Abk- 
hazia. And they had also intruded deep into non- 
contested Georgia, moving on the towns of Gori, 
Poti, Zugdidi, and Senaki. Military < and civilian 
infrastructure had been bombed across Georgia, 
as had the railway connecting, ‘the’ eastern and 
western parts of the country. Even the prized 
Borjomi-Kharagauli National Park was in flamés 
on account of Russian firebombing. | 
` Russia’s invasion was a surpriseé—but only in 
terms of its scope and brutality. For months if not 
years, Russia had been pressuring Georgia i in vari- 
ous ways, singling it out among countries in the 
region for particularly aggressive treatment. This 
spring, several analysts predicted a’ war would 
take place, some even timing it to August. Yet 
Western leaders were caught unaware, and ap- 
peared unable or unwilling to respond meaning- 





SVANTE E. CORNELL is research director of the Central Asia- 
Caucasus Institute & Silk Road Studies Program, a joint 
center affiliated with the School of Advanced International 
Studies at Johns Hopkins University and the Stockholm-based 
Institute for Security and Development Policy. 
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fully to Russia’s attack. Why did this small war in 
the Caucasus happen, and who started it? What 
implications will it have for the South Caucasus, | 
for the former Soviet Union more broadly, and for 

Europe as a whole?’ 


CAUCASIAN EMPOWERMENT 


In recent years, the nations of the South Cau- 
casus have madé some’ of the most remarkable 
progress that has been seen anywhere i in the post- 
Soviet space. This comes in stark contrast-to these 
countries’ first decade of independence, during the 
1990s, when debilitating ethnic wars, political in- 
stability, and economic collapse made a shambles 

of the region. In that era Armenia and Azerbaijan 
fought a vicious war, and Georgia was torn apart 
as the two northern autonomous regions effective- 
ly seceded with Russian help. Afterwards, these 
conflicts remained unresolved, and the West ig- 
nored them despite the. peril i in doing so. 

` The war and destruction of the 1990s make the 
progress of recent years all the more ‘temarkable. 
The region's states have hardly become ‘model de- 
mocracies: They remain afflicted by widespread 
corruption and by” a constant tug-of-war between 
authoritarian and democratic forces that are fight- 
ing for influence both in government and in oppo- 
sition groups. But the region's three countries— 
Georgia, Armenia, and Azerbaijan—have, in fact, 
become real states. 

Of the three, Georgia has achieved the most 
impressive transformation. At the start of the cur- 
rent decade the central government—controlled 
by aging former Soviet Foreign Minister Eduard 
Shevardnadze—had failed to gain real control 
over territories outside the capital’s immediate 
vicinity, let alone the breakaway regions. Geor- 
gia was known as a failing state. But.in 2003; the 

“young reformers” whom Shévardnadze had cul- 
tivated turned into an opposition and carried out 
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the peaceful “Rose Revolution.” With a reformist 
zeal previously seen nowhere in the former Soviet 
Union except the Baltic States, a government led 
by President Mikheil Saakashvili turned Georgia 
around. Petty corruption was effectively eliminat- 
ed; Soviet-era practices were thrown out and insti- 
tutions revamped; and the tax system was rebuilt. 
Georgia's budget quadrupled and the country be- 
came solvent again. 

But the state’s newfound successes ruffled 
feathers in Georgia. The flamboyant Saakash- 
vilis government sometimes appeared arrogant, 
and lacked sensitivity regarding the adverse ef- 


fects of its policies. In November 2007, street pro- - 


tests organized by opposition groups funded by 
a shady oligarch, along with a subsequent crack- 
down, harmed the government's legitimacy. But 
the government survived this crisis. Most of the 
legitimacy was restored, moreover, when early 
elections were held, and were judged by interna- 
tional observers mostly free and fair. Saakashvili 
was reelected with 52 percent of the vote, more 
than double the share of his closest opponent, 
and in parliamentary elections the ruling party 
maintained control. While Georgia still has much 
work ahead of it in terms of building institutions, 
the rule of law, and a fully democratic political 
culture, one struggles to identify a country any- 
where that has experienced as rapid a turnaround 
as Georgia has in the past decade. 

Azerbaijan and Armenia have also experienced 
some success, though it has occurred along dif- 
ferent trajectories from Georgia’s. In Azerbaijan, 
the astute diplomacy of Heydar Aliyev, the coun- 
try’s returned Soviet-era leader, brought billions 
of dollars of investment in the country’s rich 
Caspian oilfields in the 1990s, along with sta- 
bility. Aliyev also succeeded in securing a West- 
ern export route for the country’s oil—the US- 
supported Baku-Tbilisi-Ceyhan pipeline, which 
was completed in 2005. 

In 2003, Aliyev handed power to his son, II- 
ham. The latter, a progressive man with an acute 
understanding of market economics, presides over 
a stable and rapidly growing country. But he has 
had to deal with the first signs of “Dutch disease” 
(a decline in other economic sectors correspond- 
ing with the dominance of energy exports) and a 
government run to a large extent by the oligarchs 
of his father’s tenure. They, whose positions in 
power are entrenched enough to bring to mind 
feudal barons, limit his scope of action and his 
ability to reform the country. 


Armenia, which lacks Azerbaijan’s oil fields 
and has not experienced a revolution like Geor- 
gia’s, lost almost half its population to emigration 
in the 1990s. Moreover, most regional infrastruc- 
tural projects bypassed Armenia because of its 
war with Azerbaijan, which lasted from 1988 to 
1994. Thanks to serious reforms, Armenia has 
managed to make its economy a success story, 
with double-digit growth rates characterizing the 
past decade. Yet the country’s political system has 
remained sclerotic. It is dominated by a crop of 
politicians whose fortunes were linked to the war 
over the ethnic enclave of Nagorno-Karabakh in 
southwestern Azerbaijan, from which Armenia’s 
current leaders hail. | 

All three countries, in short, have their prob- 
lems, the largest of which are unresolved ter- 
ritorial conflicts. But the past decade has seen 
the nations evolve into functioning states with 
a capacity to formulate and implement policies. 
Paradoxically, this strengthening of statehood is 
what has caused the region’s unresolved conflicts 
to reemerge on the world agenda. The leaders 
of Azerbaijan and Georgia, with their renewed 
strength and capacities, resolved to reverse the 
humiliating defeats and losses of territory that 
their countries suffered in the 1990s, thus reject- 
ing a status quo to which the international com- 
munity had grown accustomed. 


STATUS QUO NO LONGER 

Indeed, Baku and Tbilisi became anti—status 
quo powers, calling into question weak inter- 
national mechanisms for conflict resolution and 
investing a substantial share of their growing 
national wealth in their military budgets. This 
explains some of the recent bewilderment of Eu- 
ropean powers that were suddenly asked, despite 
their having to juggle dozens of other concerns, 
to address conflicts in a distant neighborhood that 
they understood poorly. But most of all, it explains 
Russia's increasingly assertive interference in the 
conflicts—especially those in Georgia. 

When Saakashvili came to power in Georgia 
in early 2004, he immediately raised the Coun- 
cil of Europe’s flag beside Georgia’s in front of the 
national parliament. Of course, the Council of 
Europe’s flag is identical to that of the European 
Union—12 stars on a deep blue background—so 
flying it was a powerful statement of Georgia’s Eu- 
ropean aspirations. Not long afterwards, Saakash- 
vili declared Georgia’s intention to seek NATO 
membership. Shevardnadze before him had ex- 


pressed such desires; but because of Saakashvili's 
furious pace of reform, this was a bid for mem- 
bership that could not simply be laughed away. 
Saakashvili saw his country following in the foot- 
steps of Central and Eastern European countries 
that were, just as he gained power, pemg admitted 
to NATO and the EU. 

Europe, however, was developing a serious 
case of enlargement fatigue—and with EU efforts 
to reform an ungovernable union of 27 members 
already foundering, it was developing internal 
difficulties as well. More ominously than this, 
the Russia of 2005 was not the Russia of 1995. 
No longer dependent on Western loans, Russia 
was now buoyed by an oil windfall and. was in 
the midst of a self-aggrandizing effort to restore 
its great power status. 

The, country’s president, Vladimir Putin, was 
determined to roll back the “color revolutions” 
that had brought pro-Western leaders to power 
in Tbilisi and Kiev, and which had put Georgia 
and Ukraine on a trajectory toward NATO mem- 
bership. Putin saw these 
trends as a direct result of 
Moscow’s weakness in the 
1990s, and.he thought dis- 
plays of Russian strength 
were needed. Nowhere has 
Moscow’s readiness to flex 
its muscles been clearer 
than in Georgia. 

Initially, Moscow was 
put on the defensive by Georgia’s increasingly as- 
sertive steps to achieve progress regarding its un- 
resolved territorial conflicts. Georgia’s efforts in 
2004 to curtail widespread smuggling of drugs, 
untaxed cigarettes, and other contraband .across 
South Ossetia led to a serious skirmish with the 
separatists. In 2006, Georgia took control of the 
mountainous Kodori Gorge in upper Abkhazia, 
which had been dominated by a local warlord. 

These measures were seen as militaristic, but 
Tbilisi also made a-series of political and eco- 
nomic proposals to the separatist leaderships, 
and sought greater international participation 
in the processes of conflict resolution. Georgia 
reversed its earlier policies of isolating the un- 
recognized republics, seeking instead to engage 
them economically and win their hearts by pre- 
senting a renewed association with Georgia as a 
path to Europe. Thus, Tbilisis policies included 
a- mix of carrots and sticks. This mix, however, 
never gained coherence. 





As during Soviet times, Russia 
has failed to become a force of 
attraction and can only dominate 
its neighbors through intimidation. 
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From Moscow’s vantage point, Georgia's as- 
sertiveness and success were the chief regional 
threats to the emerging “Putin doctrine”—accord- 
ing to which Russia would resume its domination 
and control over the states of the former Soviet 
Union. Indeed, the Kremlin saw Georgia's revolu- 
tion as having inspired the Ukrainian revolution 
the next year and potentially beginning a wave of 
democratic revolutions that would bring Western- 
oriented leaders to power throughout the post- 
Soviet world. This would clearly be an obstacle to 
Putins ambitions of restoring Moscow’s empire, 
and eventually a threat to the power of the authori- 
tarian kleptocracy in the Kremlin. 


PEACEKEEPING RUSSIAN-STYLE 

Moscow’s response to Georgia’s actions was 
gradual but strong, and included a set of instru- 
ments to which no other former Soviet state had 
been exposed. First, Russia undermined Geor- 
gia’s statehood and independence by intervening 
more boldly than before in the unresolved civil 
wars that Moscow itself 
had helped instigate. Even 
before Saakashvili came 
to power, Russia had im- 
posed a discriminatory 
visa regime on Georgia, re- 
quiring visas of Georgians 
but exempting residents of 
Abkhazia and South Osse- 
tia. Subsequently, Moscow 
began to distribute Russian passports en masse to 
the populations of these two regions, in violation 
of international law. 

This was followed by a claim that Russia had a 
right to defend its citizens abroad, through mili- 
tary means if necessary—which turned out to be 
exactly the pretext Russia used when it invaded 
Georgia. Not stopping at this, Russia’s political 
leadership began floating the possibility of an- 
nexing Abkhazia and South Ossetia. Meanwhile, 
Moscow staunchly resisted all efforts to interna- 
tionalize mediation,. negotiation, and peacekeep- 
ing in the conflict zones. 

Facing little international reaction to these 
ageressive moves, Moscow by 2004 essentially 
dropped any pretense of neutrality in the Geor- 
gian conflicts. It began appointing Russian of- 
ficials to, the military and security services of 
the breakaway regions’ self-styled governments. 
Hence Russian general Sultan Sosnaliev served as 
Abkhazia’s defense minister. Likewise, South Os- 
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setia’s defense minister, Major General Vasily Lu- 
nev (former commander of the Siberian military 
district), and its security chief, Anatoly Barankev- 
ich, were among several Russian military officers 
in that breakaway republic’s government. 

These moves made a mockery of Russia’s claim 
to playing a peacekeeping and mediation role in 
the conflicts, as well as of any pretense that the 
separatist governments operated independently 
from Moscow. Yet these blatant interventions 
within Georgian territory were at most obliquely 
criticized by Western leaders, who did nothing to 
seek a transformation of the negotiation mecha- 
nisms, let alone of the peacekeeping forces. 

Moscow also exercised economic instruments 
of policy. In 2006, coinciding -with the Russian- 
Ukrainian energy crisis, energy supplies from Rus- 
sia to Georgia were cut off after mysterious explo- 
sions on Russian territory destroyed the pipelines 
and power lines that carried gas and electricity to 
Georgia. Only months lat- 
er, Russia imposed a total 
ban on imports of Georgian 
and Moldovan wine, citing 
bogus quality concerns 
(Russia consumed about 80 
percent of both countries’ 
wine exports). In .Septem- 
ber 2006, after Georgia arrested saa alleged 
Russian spies, a full embargo was imposed—all 
transport, trade, and postage links with Georgia 
were ended. Georgians living in Russia were sys- 
tematically harassed. 

In 2007, Moscow escalated its policies to in- 
clude military provocation. In March of that year, 
Russian attack helicopters shelled administrative 
buildings in the Kodori Gorge, while on August 
6—a year to the day before the descent to war 
in 2008—a Russian aircraft attacked a Georgian 
radar station near South Ossetia. When a bomb 
that was dropped failed to explode, international 
investigators were able to prove its Russian origin. 


But Western leaders, mostly on summer vacation, 
took days to formulate a response, and when it’ 


came it turned out to be soft-spoken. By 2008, Pu- 
tin had explicitly linked the conflicts in Georgia 
to the forthcoming Western recognition of-Koso- 
vo’s independence. 

On April 16, 2008, Putin signed a decree in- 
structing his government agencies to open direct 
trade, transportation, and political ties to Georgia’s 
separatist republics, and to open offices there. He 
then dispatched several hundred paratroopers as 





While Moscow’s invasion of its 
southern neighbor is a sign of might, 
it is not necessarily a sign of strength. 
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well as heavy artillery into Abkhazia—according | 
to Moscow, as part of its peacekeeping operation. 
Utilizing troops to repair the railroad linking Rus- 
sia and Abkhazia may have seemed an oddity, but 


Tepairs were completed on July 30. Thousands of 


Russian troops and hundreds of tanks sped down 
the line 10 days later, opening an entirely unpro- 
voked second front to the war that had just started 
in South Ossetia. | 


RAISING THE HAMMER 


By August 7, 2008, days of escalating shelling 
of Georgian posts and villages by Russia’s South 
Ossetian proxies in the South Ossetian conflict 
zone had led the Georgian army to increase its ` 
deployment of troops there. What happened next 
is a matter of dispute. Russia claims its invasion 
began after Georgia indiscriminately shelled 
Tskhinvali, the South Ossetian capital; Geor- 
gia says it began an attack only after a Russian 

: tank column had alréady 
crossed the Roki Tunnel 
into Georgian territory. 

The way the war began 
provides key insights about 
Russian motivations, and 
therefore also about the 
war's broader implications. 
The prevailing Western view is that Russia may 
have provoked Georgia, but that Saakashvili fool- 
ishly gave Moscow a pretext for intervention when 
he sent Georgian troops into Tskhinvali. While 
Westerners agree that Moscow’s opportunistic 
invasion widely exceeded any legitimate right to 
action that Moscow may have had, there is also 
a sense that Saakashvili has-himself to blame for 
starting a war with Russia. But closer analysis in- 
dicates that this explanation is .at’best simplistic. 
A growing body of evidence suggests that: Russia 
was determined in any event to wage war with 
Georgia this summer. 

During the spring and.early summer of 2008 
it was Abkhazia, not South Ossetia, that was the 
scene of rising tensions—and in fact it is likely 
that Moscow planned to begin its war there. In the 
spring, statements by Russian and Abkhaz leaders 
regarding the Kodori Gorge grew increasingly bel- 
ligerent; involving veiled threats to take control of 
this Georgian-administered region by force unless 
Georgia withdrew. Moreover, when Georgia sent 
unarmed drones over Abkhazia to monitor Rus- 
sian troop movements, the Russian air force shot 
them down. One such incident was dramatically 


captured on camera. In late June, a leading Rus- 
sian military analyst, Pavel Felgenhauer, said the 
Russian leadership had in April made the political 
decision to attack Georgia by August. 

All these developments contributed to a grow- 
ing sense of panic in Tbilisi. For years, Western 
partners had told the young Georgian leadership 
to stay calm in the face of escalating Russian as- 
sertiveness, and to stick to existing peacekeeping 
structures in spite of any flaws. The term “exercise 
restraint,” so dear to Western leaders, became a 
standing joke in Tbilisi. 

Indeed, the Wests lame response to Putin's 
April 16 decree and the 
August 6 missile attack 
led Georgians to con- 
clude that no one would 
check Moscow’s now 
overt territorial claims, 
and that Abkhazia and 
South Ossetia were like- 
ly being lost, perhaps ir- 
reversibly. Seeing this, 
the more hawkish mem- 
bers of Saakashvili’s en- 
tourage contemplated a 
military option. Yet the 
president himself and 
the majority of his gov- 
ernment saw the futility 
of military action, in- 
stead accelerating efforts 
to encourage a stronger 
Western diplomatic re- 
sponse. 

In late July, tensions 
suddenly shifted to South 
Ossetia, which differs in 
two important respects 
from Abkhazia. Whereas 
in Abkhazia a clear front 
line along the Inguri Riv- 
er separated Georgian from Abkhaz forces, South 
Ossetia was a patchwork of Georgian and Osse- 
tian villages under the respective control of the 
Georgian government and the Russian-backed 
separatists, with each side controlling about half 
of the territory. Second, while Abkhazia’s elite 
maintained a modicum of distance from Russia, 
the South Ossetian leaders answered to Moscow 
rather than to their own people. 

Following a July 3 attempt on the life of Dmitry 
Sanakoyev, a leading pro-Georgian official in the 
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territory, tensions escalated. South Ossetian forc- 
es started shelling Georgian posts and villages, 
which elicited fire from Georgian forces. Russian 
jets also conducted overflights of South Ossetia, 
and unlike on previous occasions, did not bother 
to deny these violations of Georgian airspace. 

Across the mountains in the North Cauca- 
sus, Russia used the summer months to finalize 
an impressive military buildup. Starting on July 
15, Russia conducted a major military exercise 
dubbed “Kavkaz-2008.” When the exercise ended 
on August 2, the troops involved did not return to 
their barracks—though some of them had come 
from posts in faraway 
Pskov and _ Novorossi- 
ysk. They remained on 
alert in North Ossetia, 
just across the border 
from Georgia. The Black 
Sea fleet, based in Sev- 
astopol, was meanwhile 
made ready for military 
action. 


STRIKING THE BLOW 


There is little dispute 
that on the late evening 
of August 7 Georgian 
forces began an attack on 
Tskhinvali. Russia claims 
it sent “additional forces” 
into South Ossetia only 
on the afternoon of Au- 
gust 8. But the Georgian 
forces, which had taken 
control of most of the city 
overnight, were pushed 
back at noon of that day 
by Russian artillery and 
air attacks. To carry out 
such an offensive by 
mid-day, Russian forces 
would have had to begin moving from their bases 
in North Ossetia on the evening of the previous 
day, at the very latest. In other words, whether the 
Russian tank column reached Georgian territory 
before or after the Georgian forces began their at- 
tack on Tskhinvali, the order to send troops across 
the border must have been given before Georgia 
began its attack. 

That Moscow’s invasion of Georgia was pre- 
meditated is also borne out by the extremely 
rapid and coordinated deployment to Georgia's 
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Black Sea coast of the Black Sea fleet and by air 
force bombardments of Georgia's interior; as well 
as by the fact that a second front in Abkhazia 
was opened the very next day, followed by the 
landing in Abkhazia of over 6,000 troops by sea 
and railroad. 

Saakashvili can certainly be blamed for the 
limited shelling of civilian areas that the Geor- 
gian military apparently committed (which even 
Saakashvili's supporters strongly deplore). Yet it is 
also clear that Russia intentionally inflated that as- 
sault’s magnitude, claiming that more than 2,000 
civilians had been killed though only about 100 
deaths could be independently confirmed. In fact, 
most of the destruction in Tskhinvali was caused 
by Russia’s air attack on Georgian positions. Be- 
yond that, the only thing Saakashvili might be 
blamed for is falling into a trap that Russia had 
prepared for months. 

If, however, one accepts the premise that the 
Georgian advance took place against the immi- 
nent threat of a Russian army column moving 
toward the region, a compelling military logic 
justifies taking Tskhinvali. The city sits like a 
cork in a bottle: Had Russian troops been able to 
continue down the mountain roads to Tskhinvali, 
they could easily have moved from there toward 
Gori and even Tbilisi in a matter of hours, if that 
was their intention. By forcing Moscow to fight for 
Tskhinvali, the Georgian army—albeit at a dev- 
astating price—probably slowed the invasion by 
48 hours. This gave Europe and America time to 
wake up, and perhaps saved the country’s capital 
from occupation. 


WHAT MOSCOW WANTS 


Russia's invasion of Georgia in any case had lit- 
tle to do with South Ossetia. The aims were larger 
and strategic, and they reached well beyond Geor- 
gia. But as far as Georgia was concerned, Russia’s 
invasion sought to punish Saakashvili’s govern- 
ment for its Western orientation and its obstinate 
refusal to yield to Russian pressure. The Krem- 
lin’s ambition was in all likelihood to ensure the 
downfall of a president whom Putin is known to 
hate viscerally. 

While that ambition was not met, at least in 
the short term, Moscow succeeded in crippling 
Georgia’s military capacity and in dealing a dev- 
astating blow to the country’s economy and in- 
frastructure. Indeed, the war was a disaster for 
an economy largely dependent on growing West- 
ern investment. 


Moscow’s refusal to withdraw from Georgia, 
and its establishment of occupation zones deep in 
Georgian territory that threaten key transporta- 
tion arteries, all indicate that the purpose of the 
invasion was to negate Georgias independence 
and to reduce the country to a pliant satellite. The 
war was also obviously aimed at killing Georgia’s 
integration into Euro-Atlantic structures. It capi- 
talized on the assumption that European states 
would never seek to integrate a country that is 
partly occupied by Russian forces. 

On a regional level, the war served to restore 
Moscow’s control over the South Caucasus—a geo- 
politically crucial region with a unique position 
between Russia and Iran, and one that links the 
Black and Caspian seas. The Caucasian isthmus 
forms the access route between the West and Cen- 
tral Asia, enabling the transportation of Caspian 
oil to the West and providing NATO with a logisti- 
cal link from Europe to its operations in Afghani- 
stan (practically all flights between NATO territory 
and Afghanistan cross Georgian and Azerbaijani 
airspace). As such, the war indirectly targeted 
Azerbaijan's independence as much as Georgia's. 

While oil-rich Azerbaijan has sought to main- 
tain working relations with both Moscow and 
Tehran, there has been no doubt that the coun- 
try’s economic and strategic orientation has been 
toward the West. Indeed, Azerbaijan and Georgia 
are tightly connected—to the extent that they 
have come to be understood as a tandem that ei- 
ther stands or falls together. Without access to the 
West through Georgia, Azerbaijan loses its outlet 
for oil exports, and is also separated from Turkey, 
its closest ally. And without Azerbaijan, Georgia’s 
strategic importance would be much reduced. 
The weak Western response to Russia’s invasion 
of Georgia puts Azerbaijan in a quandary. While 
Moscow’s actions undermine all that Baku has 
been working for in the past decade, the country 
cannot speak out too loudly, for fear it might be 
next to experience Moscow’s wrath. 

Moscow’s war has broader significance, too, 
for the Caspian energy game. Moscow resented 
the building of twin oil and gas pipelines from 
Azerbaijan to Turkey across Georgia. While Rus- 
sia has not yet directly attacked these pipelines, 
it has certainly sought to increase prohibitively 
the political risk of building any further pipe- 
lines along the same route—most specifically, 
the EU-championed Nabucco project, which 
would connect Turkmen or Kazakh reserves to 
Europe via the South Caucasus energy corridor. 


Moscow has thus dealt a further blow to Europe’s 
attempts to diversify its energy imports and may 
have effectively ended any notions that Central 
Asian leaders had entertained about a Western 
export option. 

But the country most on Moscow’s mind when 
it invaded Georgia, other than Georgia itself, 
was probably Ukraine. Like Georgia, Ukraine is 
a candidate for NATO membership, ‘but Russian 
elites see Ukraine as a historic part of Russia and 
not a separate nation. At NATO’s April 2008 Bu- 
charest summit, Putin even warned US President 
George W. Bush that if Ukraine entered NATO it 
would be dismembered. 

Also ominously, Russia since the spring of this 
year has been making more emphatic claims to 
the Crimean peninsula—not coincidentally home 
to Russia’s Black Sea fleet. As it had in Georgia’s 
breakaway regions, Russia has begun massive dis- 
tributions of Russian passports to residents of the 
Crimea, many of whom are ethnic Russians. And 
territorial claims by leading official and semi- 
official Russian figures on 
the peninsula have grown 
significantly. It is little sur- 
prise that Ukrainian lead- 
ers fear they will now have 
to choose between accept- 
ing a role as a Russian sat- 
ellite or pressing on with 
a Western-oriented foreign policy—at the risk of 
meeting a fate similar to Georgia’s. 

Finally, Russia’s aggression against Georgia sent 
a strong message to the West: that the South Cau- 
casus and the entire former Soviet Union are parts 
of Moscow’s exclusive sphere of influence, and the 
West should stay out, As such, Russia clearly indi- 
cated its desire to return to a cold war-style divi- 
sion of Europe into spheres of influence. Russia 


thus is mounting the largest challenge since the: 


end of the cold war to the norms and principles of 
European security. 

If Russia achieves its aims, Europe will TA 
a place where whole nations are denied their sov- 
ereign right to run their own affairs and are in- 
stead subjugated to Russian control, regardless of 
their own national interests. Democracy would 
be impossible to maintain in areas under Rus- 
sian domination because, as during Soviet times, 
Russia has failed to become a force of attraction 
and can only dominate its neighbors through in- 
timidation. Moscow’s ambitions therefore directly 
undermine the entire European project of peace, 


The only thing Saakashvili might 
be blamed for is falling into a trap > 
that Russia had prepared for months. 
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freedom, and prosperity as embodied by the Euro- 
pean Union. And it is unclear at this juncture how 
far Moscow’s ambitions extend: Does Russia wish 
to dominate even the Baltic states and Poland, de- 
spite their membership in NATO and the EU? 


MIGHT, MIGHT NOT 

Whether Russia will succeed in its ambitions— 
in terms of achieving domination over Georgia, the 
South Caucasus, and the broader post-Soviet world, 
as well as in terms of changing the character of Eu- 
ropean security—will depend to a great degree on 
the West’s ability to react correctly to the challenge. 
Unfortunately, the Wests response in the weeks 
following the invasion was not encouraging, as 
Western leaders seemed taken aback by events and 
unable to find instruments to confront them. 

French President Nicolas Sarkozy, serving also 
as EU president, did react rapidly to secure a cease- 
fire. But rather than mustering unity within the 
EU and seeing the agreement through to imple- 
mentation, Sarkozy simply congratulated himself 
on a mission accomplished 
when, in fact, Russia had 
showed little if any inclina- 
tion to respect its commit- 
ments. NATO was similarly 
muted, managing to gather . 
only enough courage to say 
that “business as usual” 


‘with Russia would not be possible under these cir- 


cumstances. European states in the EU and NATO 
remained divided on whether to move more as- 


-sertively to punish Russia, with eastern members 
strongly supporting such plans and southern ones 


displaying more reluctance. 

In the United States, which had invested tre- 
mendous prestige and political capital in Georgia, 
the Bush administration took several days to real- 
ize the magnitude of the crisis and to formulate 
a response—which primarily consisted of tough 
rhetoric. America did act by rapidly airlifting 
Georgian soldiers home from Iraq, where they 
had represented the third-largest foreign contin- 
gent of troops—a remarkable fact for a country 
of less than 5 million people. Washington also 
promised aid amounting to 1 billion dollars. But 
the initial Western reaction failed to attach any 
concrete cost to Russia’s aggressive behavior— 
just as the West had offered only verbal, not sub- 
stantive, reactions on the other occasions in re- 
cent years when Russia had acted provocatively 
against its neighbors. 
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With Europe divided and America overcommit- 
ted around.the world, will Russia succeed in its” 
effort to reestablish dominance in the post-Soviet 
space? This is by no means certain. In fact, while 
Russian success in this project is an entirely plau- 
sible outcome, so is failure. While Moscow’s inva- 
sion of its southern neighbor is a sign of might, it 
is not necessarily a sign of strength. Indeed, it ex- 
poses several ways in which Russia.may be weak. 

First, Russia’s invasion proved that Moscow had 
failed to accomplish its political objectives in the 
South Caucasus. without recourse to the ultimate 
instrument of. power, war. The war, moreover, de- | 
stroyed much of what remained of Western illu- 
sions about Russia. 

Second, the fact that Russia’s first foreign mili- 
tary adventure since 1979 took place at a time of 
murky “cohabitation” between now—Prime Minis- 
ter Putin and Russian President Dmitri Medvedev 
may not be a coincidence. Russia’s military adven- . 
tures in its borderlands have often been related to 
domestic politics—indeed, the 1999 war in Chech- 
nya was what brought Putin to power. Was the war 
in Georgia intended to secure Putin’s control over ` 
Russia's foreign and security policies? If so, Russia 
is less stable than generally understood. 
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Third, it is likely that Moscow has mobilized in- 
ternational forces that will be difficult to contain. 
Russia’s actions have cemented an alliance among 
the Baltic states, Poland, and Ukraine that is likely 
to develop further. This alliance will form a pow- 


erful force for action within the EU and NATO. And 


in Western Europe and North America, the war 
helped many people make up. their minds about 
the nature of the regime in the Kremlin. 

Given Europe’s divisions, much ‘of the burden 
of containing Russia will inevitably. fall to the 
United States. As indicated by the strong reac- 


‘tion to the war by both US presidential candi- 


dates and by leading lawmakers from both par- 
ties, Georgia is a bipartisan issue in Washington. 
No matter who wins November’s election, the 
next American president is unlikely to: spend 
much time: debating whether or not Russia is 
an ally, and will probably—unlike other recent 
presidents—pursue a much more forceful policy 
toward Russia and the post-Soviet space. In this 
sense, international reaction to Russia’s. military 
adventurism may prove to resemble a tsunami— 
slow, but massive in the end. Whether Western 
action will come in time to secure > Georgia's free- 
dom is another question. E 
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It Is Still Putin’s Russia 


KATHRYN STONER-WEISS 


hen Russian forces poured into South 
Ossetia on August 8, 2008, the first 
Russian political leader on the scene 
was Vladimir Putin, the former president and 
current prime minister. Putin flew directly from 
the opening ceremony of the Olympic Games in 


Beijing to take personal command of the develop- > 


ing political and military crisis. He later appeared 
on Russia’s Channel One visiting South Ossetian 
refugees in a field hospital in Vladikhavkaz in 
Russian North Ossetia. Notably absent from the 
front lines, meanwhile, was the constitutional 
head of the armed forces, the current president 
and Putin protégé, Dmitri Medvedev. Medvedev 
remained on a working vacation on the Volga 
River in central Russia—at most a two-hour flight 
from the conflict. 

In sum, on August 7, some small doubt may 
have existed about who was running Russia. A 
day later, the answer was indisputable—and not a 
surprise to anyone inside. or outside Russia: Putin 
remains very much in charge of his country. 

Although Medvedev has been president only 
since May 7, we can already evaluate competing 
hypotheses regarding his relationship with Pu- 
tin. We can also begin to reach some conclusions 
about the latter’s future intentions. | 


When Medvedev was chosen as Putin’s suc- 


cessor last December, he seemed the best among 
a set of choices that included more nationalistic 
and anti-Western candidates. In his speeches, 
Medvedev said many of the “right” things. He was 
- economically liberal, he talked about enhancing 
Russia’s democracy and the rule of-law, he was 
young, he spoke some English, and he liked 
Western rock (in particular, Deep Purple). At his 
inauguration he proclaimed: “I believe my most 
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important aims will be to protect civil and eco- 
nomic freedoms: We must fight for a true respect 
for the law and overcome legal nihilism, which 
seriously hampers modern development.” Med- 
vedev seemed a kinder, gentler version of Putin, 
even if he had not exactly come to power through 
free and fair elections. 

With’ this as a backdrop, several hypotheses 
emerged regarding the future development of Pu- 
tins and Medvedev’s relationship. The most opti- 
mistic was that Medvedev would gradually take 
over power from Putin, as the latter gracefully 
exited the political scene, perhaps to head the 
Sochi 2014:Winter Olympics committee. But this 
hypothesis became problematic when Putin took 
on the role of prime minister (in Russia, a real job 
with real responsibilities). And Putin, with his 
looming presence in the Russian media—and, 
more recently, during the conflict in Georgia—has 
proved far more active a prime minister than those 
who advanced this hypothesis had expected. 

A second hypothesis, still advocated by some 
analysts, is that Medvedev and ‘Putin are ruling 
in tandem. Putin runs foreign policy and the 
economy, two areas dear to his heart and impor- 
tant in Russia’s resurgence in global affairs, while 
Medvedev handles domestic affairs outside of the 
economy. If Putin and Medvedev are a partner- 
ship, however, Medvedev currently seems to be 
the junior partner. 

A third, less benign interpretation of the rela- 
tionship is that Putin has given Medvedev some 
tough domestic assignments—such as improv- 
ing. health care, the educational system, housing, 
and transportation—at which he will eventually 
fail. Medvedev will thus burn out, resulting in the 
“need” for Putin to reassume the presidency. 

A fourth, even more sinister hypothesis is that 
Putin will soon enough take over the presidency 
from Medvedev on the pretext of some manufac- 
tured national emergency. This scenario seems in- 
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creasingly plausible—but ultimately unnecessary. 
It is obvious now that Putin never really gave up 
power, at least not in areas that he cares about. 


SAME AS THE OLD BOSS 

Medvedev’ election as president in March 2008 
was the most highly managed political event in 
Russias post-communist history. He was nomi- 
nated for the position in December 2007, shortly 
after Putin had led his party—Unity—to an over- 
whelming victory in parliamentary elections. On 
accepting the nomination, Medvedev immedi- 
ately announced he would run for the presidency 
only if Putin would serve as his prime minister 
should he win. 

Even though Medvedev had Putin’s personal 
seal of approval, no measure was spared in en- 
suring his resounding victory on March 2. He 
faced no real opposition, his image flooded Rus- 
sian television, and news of his and Putin’s travels 
around the country dominated the now largely 
state-controlled Russian ‘print media. Huge bill- 
boards picturing Putin and Medvedev walking 
shoulder to shoulder into an evidently glori- 
ous future loomed over city squares—including 
Manezhnaya Ploshad, just outside the Kremlin 
in Moscow. Some advisers to the Kremlin even 
hinted that Medvedev was taking speech and gait 
lessons to sound and look more like Putin. 

Voters got the message: Medvedev would con- 
tinue the good times and good policies of his men- 
tor. Russian citizens were exhorted at every turn 
to vote, receiving reminders by text message and 
even on their Moscow metro cards. After all, poor 
voter turnout might delegitimize what was cor- 
rectly anticipated to be an electoral landslide and 
an overwhelming mandate for Medvedev and, by 
_ extension, Putin. 

When Medvedev was inaugurated in May of 
this year, and Putin moved to the prime minister's 
office the same day (effectively stepping sideways, 
not down, from the presidency), the division of re- 
sponsibility between the two men seemed murky. 
On one hand, the constitution plainly makes the 
Russian Federation a strongly presidential repub- 
lic. The president appoints the prime minister 
and can fire him at will. He can dissolve parlia- 
ment and call new elections. And he can rule by 
decree on all issues except the federal budget. On 
the other hand, Putin makes an unusually power- 
ful prime minister. His approval rating in opin- 
ion polls hovered at about 70 percent throughout 
his two terms as president, and there had been 


considerable doubt as to whether he would (or 
should) step down when his second term ended 
in the spring of 2008. 

Today, seven months after the presidential 
election, the actual balance of power between the 
president and prime minister is becoming pretty 
clear. Medvedev, despite some liberal rhetoric in 
the past few months, never intended to forge a 
path, for Russia distinct from Putin’s. And even if 
he wanted to, it is now obvious that he could not 
do so. Medvedev’s Russia is Putin’s Russia. This 
means, among other things, that we can continue 
to expect a more aggressive foreign policy if Rus- 
sia’s economy continues to surge and the country 
turns increasingly away from democracy. 


THE AUTOCRAT’S IMPRINT 

When Putin assumed power, first as prime 
minister in 1999 and then as president in 2000, 
he inherited an imperfect, unruly, and largely 
unconsolidated democracy. However, despite the- 
significant shortcomings of the post-Soviet system 
that Putin inherited from his predecessor Boris 
Yeltsin, the system was undoubtedly freer than 
it became after eight years under Putin. Indeed, 
by 2005, with electoral rights having been rolled 
back significantly, Russia by most metrics could 
no longer be considered.a democracy at all. 

In the past three years, Russia has come to 
resemble more closely the autocratic regimes of 
Central Asia than the consolidated democracies 
of Eastern Europe that have recently joined the 
European Union. The international monitoring 
organization Freedom House since 2006 has an- 
nually described Russia as “not free’—putting 
it in the same category as the autocracies of Ka- 
zakhstan, Turkmenistan, and Uzbekistan, as well 
as Europe’s last dictatorship, Belarus. 

Although the constitution forged by force by 
Yeltsin in 1993 has endured as the blueprint for 
Russian politics, the functioning of the political 
system under Putin has become ever more domi- 
nated by the executive branch (in relation to the 
legislature) and by executives at all levels of gov- © 
ernment (in relation to the judiciary). Russia’s na- 
scent political party system of the 1990s has been 
replaced by a single ruling party loyal primarily to 
Putin personally and largely dependent on him for 
its existence. Over the past few years, a function- 
ing political opposition on either the left or the 
right has ceased to exist, as was painfully evident 
in the parliamentary elections of 2007 and the 
presidential election of 2008. 


Further circumscription of democracy has 
come through the state’s gradual takeover of in- 
dependent media in recent years. And finally, 
in the past two years in particular, civil society 
and nongovernmental organizations have been 
choked through legislation that regulates NGOs. 
Russian authorities have raided and closed a few 
of these organizations, including Internews, an 
international group promoting press freedom, 
and the British Council, an educational and cul- 
tural organization funded primarily by the Brit- 
ish government. 

Despite these rather dramatic departures from 
the democratic path along which the country ap- 
peared to be traveling in the early 1990s, Russia 
undeniably remains freer than it was during the 
Soviet period. The state does not tightly control 
every aspect of citizens’ lives, as it did under the 
communist system. At the same time, however, 
people are not free to express their opinions about 
political officials, to assemble freely, or to Tead 
whatever they like in the 
Russian press. Despite for- 
mal constitutional guaran- 
tees, informal—but firm— 
guidelines control which 
forms of speech and or- 
ganizations are permitted — 
and which are prohibited. 

The erosion of the con- ` 
tent (if not the formal institutions) of Russian de- 
mocracy has been gradual, but it has been steady. 
President Putin accomplished it in part by increas- 
ing the importance of the security apparatus in 
governing the country. Notable too was a steady 
de-emphasis of the impartial application of rule of 


law in favor of preferential rule by law to reward — 


supporters of the regime and to punish perceived 
threats to it. Curtailment of press freedom also in- 
creased. The murder on October 7, 2006, of Anna 
Politkovskaya, a journalist: who did pioneering 
and intrepid work covering the Chechen conflict, 
underscored the fragility of the role of indepen- 
dent journalists in contemporary Russia. Indeed, 
Russia is purported to be among the world’s most 
dangerous places to work as a journalist—in the 
same company as Iraq and Colombia. 

On the bright side, although Russians live in a 
country that is far less free than it was a decade 
ago, they are undeniably richer. Russia posted 
its first year of post-Soviet economic growth in 
1999 (it is often overlooked that this was a year 
before Putin became president), and gross domes- 


A policy of constructive engagement 
will work better than 
confrontation or isolation. 
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tic product has grown at an average annual rate 
of about 6 percent since then. Effectively, this has 
meant a doubling of the Russian standard of liv- 
ing over the past 10 years. An effective politician, 
Putin credited himself and his economic policies 
for this resurgence of the Russian economy. Cor- 
relation, however, does not equal causation. Yes, 
Putin was in office and the economy grew, but it is 
far from evident that any of his policies (beyond 
perhaps the creation of an oil stabilization fund) 
actually played a significant role in causing that 
growth. The fact that Russia is one of the world’s 
largest oil and gas exporters—at a time when oil 
prices hit all-time highs—has had more to do with 
the current boom. 

While the quality of Russian democracy de- 
clined sharply under Putin's leadership even as 
the economy grew, negative policy outcomes— 
such as corruption—increased. So did crime rates. 
Life expectancy decreased, and deaths resulting 
from preventable diseases increased because of 
a poor public health sys- 
tem. Yet, perhaps because 
his administration tightly 
monitored the media, and 
undeniably because life is 
still better for most Rus- 
sians now than it was a de-- 
cade ago, Putin remained 
hugely popular at the end 
of his presidential tenure. Indeed, some doubted 
whether (or why) he would vacate the Kremlin. 
Now we know he really didn’t. 


GOOD COP, BAD COP? 

Medvedev has been described as a good cop 
to Putin’s bad cop, a “liberal conservative,” and a 
less intimidating version of his mentor. But even 
if his persona is milder, there is little doubt that 
Medvedev's past, present, and future depend on 
Putin. This fall, Medvedev will turn 43—-mak- 
ing him 12 years younger than Putin—and for 
almost half his life, Putin has been a dominant 
figure for Medvedev. 

Although he is a lawyer, like Putin, having grad- 
uated from the law school at Leningrad State Uni- 
versity, Medvedev’s parents were university pro- 
fessors, and he has been described by friends and 
colleagues as refined, studious, and soft-spoken. 
This is in contrast to Putin, who is prone to using 
colorful language in political speeches—partic- 
ularly in reference to Chechens and, now, Geor- 
gians. Medvedev first began working for Putin in 
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the early 1990s when they both worked in the city 
administration of what was then Leningrad, now 
St. Petersburg, under the liberal mayor Anatoly 
Sobchak, who had been a professor to them both 
in law school. Medvedev reportedly wrote many 
of the laws that would later become the founda- 
tion of post-Soviet Russian law while working for 
Sobchak. Eventually, he ended up working as a le- 
gal consultant for Putin in the St. Petersburg gov- 
ernment when the latter headed the city’s external 
affairs committee. 

Putin continued to work in government after 
moving to Moscow irom St. Petersburg—first as 
deputy head of the Kremlin property administra- 
tion, and then under Yeltsin as head of the Fed- 
eral Security Service (FSB, formerly the KGB), un- 
til finally he became prime minister in 1999. In 
contrast, Medvedev worked in private law practice 
and business from 1990 to 1999, even while work- 
ing with the St. Petersburg city government. Dur- 
ing this time, he also founded several small com- 
panies, and then worked as a legal adviser to the 
Ilim pulp and paper company. He was known asa 
specialist in business-government relations, with 
a deep knowledge of the evolving Russian legal 
system. He apparently moved seamlessly between 
the commercial and government realms—conflict 
of interest law was, and remains, weak. 

Medvedev reentered politics more formally in 
1999 when Putin asked him to come to Moscow 
after the latter was plucked from relative political 
obscurity and named prime minister by Yeltsin. 
Medvedev ran the government administration 
and then Putin's successful election campaign for 
president in 2000. Putin evidently has great con- 
fidence in Medvedev’s abilities. He has appointed 
him to a series of high-profile, high-responsibility 
jobs over the past eight years, before effectively 
“appointing” him president by designating him as 
his preferred successor in December 2007. 

Under Putin, Medvedev served as deputy head 
of the presidential administration. Evidently in 
order to take advantage of Medvedev’s business 
skills, Putin in 2000 also appointed him chair- 
man of Gazprom, Russias state-controlled gas 
monopoly. Medvedev was, therefore, complicit in 
some of the shady government takeovers of me- 
dia and energy outlets during Putin's first presi- 
dential term. Medvedev, for example, was chair- 
man of Gazprom when it took over the oligarch 
Vladimir Gusinsky’s Media-Most, shutting down 
one of Russia’s most independent television sta- 
tions, NTV. Medvedev also ran Gazprom during 


the period from 2005 to 2007 when Russia waged 
gas-withholding wars against Ukraine. In Novem- 
ber 2005, while Medvedev still held the Gazprom 
chairmanship, Putin appointed him first deputy 
prime minister in charge of “national projects” 
that were designed to develop Russia's infrastruc- 
ture for health, education, and economic develop- 
ment. These projects have received a great deal of 
media attention over the past two years—but con- 
crete improvements in domestic state services are 
hard to document so far. 

Despite Medvedev’s close and long-term ties to 
Putin, there is an important divergence in their 
biographies: Whereas Putin’s background in the 
KGB and his role as head of the FSB under Yeltsin 
are well known, Medvedev has never worked for 
the state security services. This is significant in 
that it leaves him out of the clique of so called 
silovikiofficials with a security services back- 
ground—who were purportedly the core of Putin's 
administration. In selecting Medvedev as his suc- 
cessor, Putin appears to have engineered a natu- 
ral cleavage—between Medvedev’s group, and the 
group of siloviki still present in the government. 
This provides Putin with a virtual guarantee—as 
if he needed any—that Medvedev will be depen- 
dent on him to actually get things done. 


DEPENDING ON HIS MENTOR 

Evidence of Medvedev’s rather extreme depen- 
dency on Putin first came in the form of presiden- 
tial appointments: The overlap between Putin's 
administration and Medvedev’s is striking. Some 
officials who had served under Putin were left be- 
hind in the Kremlin with the new president, while 
others simply moved with Putin to the Russian 
White House, where the prime ministers office 
and the Russian government reside. Under Prime 
Minister Putin, the government has pumped out 
new legislative proposals, but now does not seem 
to need the bureaucratic stamp of approval from 
the presidential administration that previously 
slowed down legislation. 

The composition of Medvedev’s Kremlin un- 
derscores that he has always been on someone 
else’s team, and never the coach himself. The 
number of new people in his administration who 
can clearly be identified as “Medvedevs men” 
is small. So far, his greatest independent input 
has come in the areas about which he knows the 
most—the Ministry of Justice and the adminis- 
tration of the president’s staff. Medvedev has also 
been able to make some key appointments in the | 


Higher Arbitration Court, as well as the Office of 
the Prosecutor-General. 

These are undeniably important positions. 
Medvedev has announced his intention to attack 
Russia's widely acknowledged corruption, and his 
interest in appointments in the police service is 
indicative of his intentions in this regard. Yet, de- 
spite all this, the sphere of Medvedev’s appoint- 
ments, thus far at least, has been quite. limited. 
Further, he has been relatively careful to supple- 
ment Putin’s appointments with some of his own 
rather than to replace them outright. In this way 
he has cautiously navigated the possibly disputed 
claims and clans of the previous administration. 

More notable than Medvedev’s first few appoint- 
ments are the individuals who held great power 
in Putin’s presidential administration and remain 
in government today. Among these is Igor Sechin, 
the former deputy chief of Putins presidential 
administration and now deputy prime minister, 
a shadowy figure who pur- 
portedly engineered some of 
the more dastardly antiliber- 
al schemes of Putin’s second 
term. Furthermore, the state 
corporations at the heart of 
the Russian economy, like 
Rosneft (still under Sechin, 
its chairman) and Gazprom, remain oo the 
firm control of Putin’s people. 

Not surprisingly, given the personnel who hold 
key positions in government, Medvedev’s decision 
making so far has stuck pretty close to Putin's pol- 
icies. Indeed, in many ways, Medvedev has sound- 
ed much like the early Putin—promising to attack 
with great vigor what ails Russia (corruption, pov- 
erty, and the lack of modern infrastructure and 
rule of law), albeit with few results. 

To the extent that one can discern any light 
between Medvedev and Putin, it might be in the 
battle against corruption. Unlike Putin, Med- 
vedev (who actually worked as a lawyer) might 
mean what he says. If so, this could precipitate 
what would be Medvedev’s first direct confronta- 
tion with the rival groups that straddle the line 
between business and government in Russia. 

At the end of July 2008, Medvedev displayed 
what might have been a touch of independence 
regarding government intimidation of business. 
Putin, using tactics familiar from previous inci- 
dents in which he engineered government take- 
overs-of valuable companies (think of Yukos Oil 
and its former CEO Mikhail Khodorkovsky, who 





Putin never really gave up power, 
at least not in areas that 
he cares about. 
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now sits in a Siberian jail), had just accused a 
prominent Russian steel and coal company, 
Mechel, of tax evasion and price gouging. Putin 
threatened government investigations. When 
Mechel’s CEO, evidently experiencing heart prob- 
lems, failed to appear at a meeting that Putin was 
holding with other business leaders, Putin ad- 
vised him to get well soon, saying “otherwise we 
will have to send in a doctor to clean up all the 
problems.” That day Mechel’s stock dropped in 
value by 33 percent, and the entire Russian stock 
exchange dipped 9 percent. 

Medvedev then called for an end to govern- 
ment intimidation of Russian businesses. Al- 
though he made no direct reference to Putin in 
his public statement, Medvedev called for order: 
“We need to create a normal investment climate 
in our country. . . . Our law-enforcement agen- 
cies and government authorities should stop 
causing nightmares for business.” Medvedev did 
nothing, however, when Brit- 
ish Petroleum—INK received 
rough treatment earlier this 
year at the hands of Russia's 
immigration services. (The 
expulsion from Russia of BP- 
TNK’s CEO, following an al- 
leged immigration dispute, 
undoubtedly resulted from a power play by BP- 
TNK’s Russian partners to take over the company 
once and for all.) 

During the Georgian conflict, Medvedev and 
Putin worked hand in glove, but there was a clear 
division of labor. Medvedev managed the tele- 
phones while Putin manned the front line. At least 
at the beginning of the conflict, Medvedev played 


the role of Russia's calm and seemingly reasonable 


president, negotiating with French President Nico- 
las Sarkozy, while. Putin played the man of action, 
leading Russia to victory. 

‘Some analysts thought they perceived a crack of 
space between the two men regarding the notori- 
ous Point Five of the peace agreement that Medve- 
dev and Sarkozy signed. This part of the agreement 
was somewhat ambiguous, although Sarkozy evi- 
dently believed that it would limit Russia’s troop 
presence in the breakaway republics of South Os- 
setia and Abkhazia. Some observers thought that 
Medvedev might have interpreted Point Five this 
way too, and that the agreement represented a de- 
parture from Putin’s earlier statements regarding 
the need for Russian “peacekeepers” to remain 
in the two Georgia regions. However, in Putin’s 
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Russia, nothing is left to chance. Particularly in 
light of the presidents later recognition of South 
Ossetia and Abkhazia’s independence—and the 
continued presence of Russian troops in Georgia, 
well outside these two areas—it seems very un- 
likely that Medvedev understood the agreement as 
anything but what it was: weak and purposefully 
ambiguous so that Russia could keep its troops 
wherever it wanted. . 

As the autumn of 2008 arrives, Putin’s plan 
for Russia is becoming increasingly apparent. He 
once intimated that he had a “moral” responsibil- 
ity to rule his country and to reestablish its for- 
mer status, thereby undoing the shame of the So- 
viet Union’s collapse—something he has decried 
as the “greatest tragedy of the twentieth cen- 
tury.” Putins goal is not to reestablish the com- 
munist political or economic system, but he does 
intend to see Russia reemerge as the great power 
it once was. This time, 
however, it will not just 
be a great military pow- 
er—it will be a dominant 
economic power because 
of the country’s renewed 
position as an oil and gas 
exporter. This mission is 
evidently so crucial to the prime minister that 
he cannot entrust it to his chosen, highly loyal 
protégé alone. Putin feels he must personally 
oversee Russia's transformation. | 


ENGAGING MOSCOW NOW. . 


What, if anything, can and should a new Amer- 
ican president do? The unfortunate reality is that 
the United States has very little leverage over a re- 
surgent, undemocratic, and increasingly aggres- 
sive Russia. (A gas-dependent Europe has even 
less leverage.) The next US president will confront 
a Russia very different from the country his prede- 
cessor faced—one that is no longer economically 
weak and is increasingly autocratic. Clearly Med- 
vedev either cannot or will not diverge significant- 
ly from the path on which Putin set his country 
in 2000. Under the Bush administration, Russia 
was at first embraced—George W. Bush famously 
thought he had looked into “Putin’s soul.” Then.it 
was largely forgotten, as the US foreign policy.es- 
tablishment became ever more distracted by Iraq. 
Now Russia is back, and with a vengeance. 

Although Washington has lost considerable le- 
verage in dealing with Putin (and Medvedev, by 
extension), a new administration will still have 





We can continue to expect a more 
aggressive foreign policy if Russia’s 
economy continues to surge. 





opportunities to influence Russia. A policy of 
constructive engagement will work better in fur- 
thering American interests than confrontation or 
isolation. The first thing to realize is that Russia— 
like the United States—has interests, not friends. 
Even though Washington may find in Medvedev 
softer rhetoric and a friendlier face in the Krem- 
lin, Russia’s recent excursion in Georgia should 
demonstrate . that interests come first, and that 
Medvedev is far from alone in ruling Russia. 

‘Second, in many ways, Russias interests have 
changed since the end of the cold war. Russia re- 
mains the only country in the world that can ef- 
fectively wipe out Washington in under 30 min- 
utes with nuclear-tipped intercontinental ballistic 
missiles, but Moscow today is far more interested 
in delivering oil and gas to world markets than 
bombs to the American capital. For the United 
States, this is a point of potential leverage with the 
Kremlin—Russian firms 
must be forced to live by 
the rule of law in interna- 
tional markets. And Rus- 
sia’s foreign policy must re- 
main peaceful if it wants to 
trade constructively with 
the rest of the world. 

The Russian economy, moreover, is not im- 
mune to exogenous shocks. A drop in world oil 
prices (which have hit record highs during the 
past eight years) would eventually have a nega- 
tive impact on the Russian economy. At the same 
time, even as its economy grows at a respectable 
clip, Russia faces increasing inflation (reaching 
about 12 percent this summer), extreme income 
inequality, and poverty. Russian business needs 
international investors; otherwise the country 
will become just another resource-cursed autoc- 
racy. But international investors will be hesitant 
to put their money into a country characterized 
by an increasingly unpredictable legal environ- 
ment. Therefore, Russia can be pressured to en- 
force its laws on behalf of American and Euro- 
pean investors—a tactic that Washington has not 
tried so far. 

Third, Russia values its membership in inter- 
national economic ‘organizations. In an inter- 
view in advance of the Group of Eight summit 
in June 2008, Medvedev repeatedly signaled his 
intention to establish Russia as an important 
global economic: power. To do this, he needs to 
keep Russia in the G-8, and also to ensure its 
prospective membership in the World Trade Or- 


ganization. Again, this is a point of leverage. It is 
unrealistic to expect that Russia can be removed 
completely from the G-8, but certainly its par- 
ticipation can be downgraded. If it is to be one of 
the world’s 5 great eight economies and democra- 
cies, it has to act like one. The G-7 leaders can re- 
fuse to attend G-8 meetings scheduled to be held 
in Russia. If they do go to Russia on unilateral 
diplomatic visits, they can insist on visiting lead- 


ers of Russia’s struggling human rights and NGO ` 


communities as well as Medvedev and Putin. 


The United States and Europe have a compelling. 


interest in encouraging the revival of a vibrant, 
independent Russian civil society and free media 
so that these forces can hold their own govern- 
ment to account and encourage an opening of 
the political system. 


Fourth, there is much to gain if the next US 


president works to rebuild international allianc- 
es. Europe has deep interests in making sure that 
Russia is friendly, stable, and prosperous. Sarkozy 
of France and Angela Merkel of Germany are both 
suspicious of Russia’s foreign policy motives. They 
are now Washingtons natural allies in dealing 
with Russia. Should Moscow become aggressive 
toward Poland or other new members of NATO 
in the former Soviet sphere of influence, Europe 
will bear the brunt of a flow of refugees. Further, 
Germany in particular depends heavily.on Rus- 
sian natural gas to supply its energy needs. Like 
- the United States, Germany and the rest of Europe 
need to work on developing alternative sources of 
energy so that Russia’s resources play a smaller 
role in the global economy. 
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Finally, isolating Russia would serve no one's 
interests. Since the cold war ended, the US gov- 
ernment has gotten out of the business of host- 
ing exchanges with Russian private citizens and 
students. Investment in Russian language train- 
ing and US exchange programs has declined dra- 
matically over the past decade. But with Russia a 
resurgent world power, this too must change. The 
best way to promote positive change in Russia is 


_by providing exposure to the best aspects of free 


American and European societies. 

The fact that Putin still effectively rules Russia 
will present both an opportunity and a challenge 
for the next US administration. Increasingly, Pu- 
tins end game seems clear. His record as president 
and his recent behavior as prime minister indicate 
what his—and thus Medvedev’s—policy prefer- 
ences and- priorities might be for the foreseeable 
future. There is no longer any doubt that these do 
not include establishing Russia as a vibrant, re- 
sponsible democracy. | 

Putin is a formidable tactician intent on maxi- 
mizing what he understands to be Russia's poten- 
tial, even if that means sacrificing good relations 
with the West. Medvedev is his devoted disciple. 
In the face of this duo, it will be tempting for new 
American leadership to slip into cold war rhetoric 
and hostility: But this would be a mistake. Wash- 
ington and the West are dealing with a very differ- 
ent country from the Soviet Union in many ways, 
and they must therefore use new approaches— 
engagement, not containment—if they want to be 
successful and avoid repeated confrontations with 
a more assertive Russia. E 
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Moscow’s New Economic Imperialism 


MARSHALL I. GOLDMAN 


n the aftermath of Russia’s 1998 financial 

collapse, it. looked as if the country’s days as 

a superpower had come and gone. It is noth- 
ing.short of an economic and political miracle 
that Russia has recovered and reasserted itself in 
just a decade. 

The fact that its recovery depends so heavily on 
high energy prices makes that recovery precari- 
ous. Indeed, countries that develop a monoculture 
based on energy exports more often than not end 
up experiencing complicated social, political, and 
economic problems, caused in part-by their over- 


reliance on energy resources. Certainly a substan- ` 


tial collapse in oil and gas prices: would spell an 
end to Russia’s status as a.super energy power. 

For now, however, Russia’s wealth has cata- 
pulted it into new power relationships not only 
with its energy customers, but also with what is 
still its main. rival, the United States. In contrast 
to the cold war era, when the Soviet Union was 
checked militarily by the United States and vice 
versa, today it is hard to find any similar cause for 
restraint. Then, each country feared using nuclear 
weapons. The United States understood that if it 
used such weapons against the USSR, the Soviet 
Union would do likewise. This was called mutu- 
ally assured destruction. Today, if the Russians or 
the Russian energy giant Gazprom halt the flow of 
natural gas to other countries, there is little any- 
one can do about it. 

The European pipeline network distributes gas 
from countries other than Russia, but Russia is the 
most important supplier. Were there to be a stop- 
page in the flow of gas from Russia—or for that 
matter, of gas transiting from Central Asia via the 
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Russian pipeline—consumers in Germany and 
other countries near the Russian border would 
have a difficult time finding substitute sources 
of energy. Coal would be an option, but making 
needed adjustments would take time, and several 
cold winters could:result. The pipeline can be lik- 
ened to an umbilical cord. 

With Gazprom’s new power, Russia is ina stron- 
ger position relative to Western Europe than it has 
ever been in its history. Mutually assured destruc- 
tion may have constrained behavior during the 
cold war; today there is no such thing as mutually 


assured restraint, nothing to temper what might 


be referred to as OGEC: the Organization of Gas 
Exporting Country (Russia today). 


THE PUTIN TURNAROUND. — , 

Vladimir Putin’s appointment as prime minis- - 
ter in 1999 and election to the presidency in 2000 
coincided—fortunately for him—with a world- 
wide rise in oil prices. The higher prices probably 
would have triggered an economic recovery even 
if Boris Yeltsin had remained president. Neverthe- 
less, Putin did what he could to take advantage. 

Putin's first priority was to prevent any further 
deterioration in Russia’s political and economic 
situation. In the aftermath of the 1998 financial 
crisis, it was difficult ‘to see how Russia could 
expect anything but continued economic deteri- 
oration. Banks remained closed, and because of 
a sharp drop in the value of the ruble, more and 
more businesses—especially those run by foreign 
companies or those dependent on imported com- 
ponents—had closed their doors as well. Many of 
the country’s most talented people saw their sav- 
ings wiped out. Many of them simply emigrated 
to the West. 

The devalued ruble, however, proved to be a 
blessing in disguise. The fall in the value of the 
ruble made imports more expensive, so Russians 


began to buy Russian-made goods instead. Al- 
though the drop in imports may have hurt Rus- 
sian consumers who depended on imports, it was 
a windfall for domestic manufacturers, who sud- 
denly had the market to themselves. This explains 
why industrial production in 1999 increased 6.4 
percent compared to the previous year, and rose 
another 10 percent the following year. 

Since then, Russia’s financial and economic 
condition has improved considerably. The country 
has repaid all but a fraction of its foreign debt and 
has hard currency reserves of more than $400 bil- 
lion, as well as a $100 billion stabilization fund. 

On the negative side of the ledger, the corporate 
sector and local governments have taken advantage 
of eager and overgenerous Western investment 
banks to borrow sums that, by some accounts, 
will soon equal what the state has accumulated in 
its rainy-day reserve fund. If energy prices should 
suffer a serious decline, local governments that 
depend on corporate taxes to pay their bills will 
face serious difficulties. Russian companies that 
have borrowed billions of 
dollars and euros will be in 
similar trouble. 

But if energy prices do 
not drop—or at least do 
not drop significantly— 
the Kremlin will almost 
certainly continue to exert 
its influence outside Rus- 
sia for some time to come. And Putin, whether in 
his current role as prime minister or following an 
eventual return to the presidency, will continue to 
enjoy strong support among the Russian public as 
a result of this success. 

Putin today retains power even with Dmitri 
Medvedev, his protégé, serving as president. Af- 
ter all, Putin in 1999 took over leadership of the 
country in the same year that the economy began 
to recover. It is easy to see why, for many, he was 
the reason for the turnaround. 
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NATIONAL CHAMPIONS 

Putin’s most significant impact on the Russian 
economy was not, however, the turnaround itself, 
which resulted mainly from higher global energy 
prices. More important was his embrace of so- 
called “national champion” corporations, particu- 
larly in the energy sector, which he used to merge 
state interests with private sector capabilities. 

Putin correctly understood that the country 
had little in its economic and business arsenal 


Some Russians for the first time are 

beginning to question the wisdom 

of seeking a continual increase in 
petroleum and gas output. 
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aside from energy and mineral resources. Petro- 
leum, natural gas, and exotic minerals could, if 
skillfully utilized. be manipulated to advance state 
interests. Under Yeltsin, the preponderance of the 
country’s raw material reserves had been turned 
over to individual oligarchs and the corporations 
they owned. The oligarchs used the country’s en- 
ergy and metal resources to advance their own 
interests first, which from Putin’s point of view 
was outrageous. He set out to reassert the state’s 
interests, renationalizing some corporations and 
in other cases using subtle—or not so subtle— 
intimidation to convince businesses to temper 
their pursuit of profit in favor of advancing Rus- 
sia’s geopolitical or strategic goals. 

The idea of national champions became partic- 
ularly attractive as market conditions for natural 
resources tightened over the course of the past 
decade. The emergence of China and then India 
as voracious consumers of energy and metals put 
Russia, with its abundant resource deposits, in a 
strong bargaining position—and Putin skillfully 
used Russia’s gas and oil 
potential to advance the 
country’s economic and 
political agenda. At times 
his efforts seemed little 
different from what the 
Soviets used to call “eco- 
nomic imperialism.” 

The difference—if there 
is one—is that in the era of economic imperialism 
before World War I, most corporations that con- 
trolled natural resources were privately owned. 
Whether owned privately or by the state, compa- 
nies pressured their home countries to help them 
maintain their interests abroad after they estab- 
lished footholds in foreign countries. In Russia 
today, most national champions are either wholly 
or predominantly state-owned (although some, 
such as Surgutneftegaz, have limited state own- 
ership, or none). But whether public or private, 
these national champions are actively encouraged 
by the state to seek domination of foreign mar- 
kets. Usually the corporation takes the first step to 
establish a foreign presence. There also have been 
times, though, when the state acted first and only 
afterwards was the national champion brought in 
to implement a state-to-state agreement. 

This economic imperialism—which is what 
Lenin would have labeled it—is not necessarily 
limited to the outside world. A reverse form of 
economic imperialism has essentially taken place 
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within Russia itself. After both the 1917 Revolu- 
tion and the 1991 breakup of the Soviet Union, 
the government found it necessary to offer oil 
concessions to foreign energy companies because 
Russian companies were unable to exploit the 
country’s deposits on their own. In the 1990s, the 
government even accepted production sharing 
agreements providing for significant tax conces- 
sions to foreign companies—the sort of policy of- 
ten followed by much smaller and poorer nations. 
But since Russia and its industries have recovered 
sufficiently to exploit resources without foreign 
help, state authorities have had a tendency either 
to disregard such contractual agreements or to 
claim contractual violations on the basis of envi- 
ronmental loopholes. 

The bankruptcy and renationalization of the 
energy giant Yukos in 2004 was an example of the 
state resorting to extreme measures to regain con- 
trol of a private enterprise. To the victims of the 
renationalization, it felt like domestic economic 
imperialism. The renationalization sent a clear 
message, and rare is the chief executive officer 
in Russia today who dares to defy state edicts or 
wishes. This is partly because every CEO realizes 
that a state prosecutor who wishes to do so can 
discover some sort of illegality in the executive's 
past. Given the helter-skelter, often contradictory 
nature of Russia’s privatization process, and the 
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absence of any well established interpretation of 
the country’s legal codes, it is virtually impossible 
to adhere to the letter of the law while still operat- 
ing profitably. Almost everyone operates with the 
knowledge that if they step out of line, or cross the 
wrong person, they can face crippling charges. 


DEMANDING LESS 

This is not to argue that there are no limits on 
Russias economic imperialism or its new role as 
a super energy power. On the contrary, the lim- 
its are real, substantial, and likely to grow in the 
future. Russia cannot simply use its natural gas 
reserves however it likes. Several sets of issues 
could over time reduce the power that Russia now 
derives from its strength in energy. One set of is- 
sues involves whether or not demand for Russian 
energy will continue at its current levels. Another 
concerns Russia’s own ability to continue produc- 
ing energy in sufficient quantities. And a third 
involves problems stemming from Russia’s social, 
political, and economic environment. 

Why is it only in the past few years that the 
power of Russia and Gazprom has emerged as 
such a concern to the Europeans? After all, it is 
not as if Russia had no oil or gas reserves before 
2000. Indeed, Russia has been the world’s leading 
producer of natural gas for some time, as well as 
a major petroleum producer. The difference today, 


in large part, is that China and India have come of 
age economically and gobbled up most of the slack 
in global energy markets; overall demand contin- 
ues to grow, despite an increasing international 
emphasis on energy conservation. At the same 
time, some of the existing reserves that supply 
Western Europe are being depleted. 

What would happen to Russia’s influence 
abroad in the event of a far-reaching recession? A 
drop in commodity prices would undoubtedly oc- 
cur if sucha recession were deep enough, just as 
happened in 1997 and 1998. However, this would 
represent, at most, a temporary disruption in in- 
ternational demand for Russian energy. 

Russia’s influence might also be weakened, if 
only slightly, if the Europeans found a way to gain 
access to natural gas from 
Central Asia without having 
to pipe it through Russia. Ka- 
zakhstan has at times offered 
its support for arrangements 
that would bypass Russia—a 
pipeline through Georgia, for 
_example—though, almost as 
often, it has opposed any such rerouting, out of 
loyalty to or on account of intimidation by Russia. 
Undoubtedly, the Central Asian producers will in 
time find some way to reach European markets 
without having to use Gazprom pipelines. For 
the near future, however, most of their exports 
will continue to flow through Russia. Rerouting 
should be a major priority for both the European 
Union and the United States. . 

For Europe, a conceivable alternative to Rus- 
sian natural gas might be liquefied natural gas 
(LNG) from non-Russian sources such as the Gulf 
Emirates. For the time being, though, few coun- 
tries can supply large quantities of this fuel at 
_ reasonable prices. Moreover, it is still very expen- 
' sive to build processing and handling facilities for 
producing, shipping, and distributing LNG. As a 
result, almost everyone insists on long-term con- 
tractual commitments before undertaking neces- 
sary investments. Unless new technologies offer 
cheaper ways of processing LNG, the prospects are 
not very good for creating a widely used spot mar- 
ket that would allow customers to purchase LNG 
at the last minute. 

Meanwhile, international prospects for discov- 
ering giant new petroleum or gas fields are de- 
‘creasing. This fact, along with the high energy 
prices of the early twenty-first century, is stimu- 
lating interest in reserves that previously would 
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have been unprofitable to exploit—such as Cana- 
da’s oil sands, which provide that country with re- 
serves that some claim to be second only to Saudi 
Arabia’s. Also, the development of new types of 
energy is being stimulated. These include ethanol 
made from sugar in Brazil or corn in the United 
States. Detroit automakers have been working on 
cars that can run on either regular gasoline or 
E85, which is 85 percent ethanol and 15 percent 
petroleum. Automakers already have manufac- 
tured several million of these flex-fuel vehicles, 
as well as hybrids that use both electricity and 
gasoline. Similarly, many in Europe, as well as 
the United States and Asia, are taking a second 
look at nuclear energy; nuclear energy already 
generates almost 80 percent of France’s electric- 
ity. Solar and wind power 
play a role as well. 

_ Clearly, the most effective 
means of reducing Russia's 
energy influence would be to 
reduce energy consumption. 
The problem is that, even 
with a major worldwide eco- 
nomic downturn, consumption would not decline 
enough in all likelihood to eliminate Russia as an 
energy power. 


PRODUCTION PROBLEMS 


The future of Russia’s energy-based global influ- 
ence in any case does not depend only on whether 
strong international demand for Russian gas is 
sustained. There is also the question of how much 
energy Russia can supply. Several observers have 
warned that the country has committed to pro- 
viding more energy than it can deliver in the long 
run, and has not invested enough in the develop- 
ment of new fields. 

German Gref, Russia’s former minister of eco- 
nomic development, in 2007 complained that Gaz- 
prom had not only. failed to expand its productive 
capacity and maintain its.existing infrastructure 
but had also neglected commitments to reequip 
and expand its gas pipelines and other essential 
facilities. Furthermore, Gref said, Gazprom had 
squandered its capital on frivolous pursuits such 
as television stations and newspapers. A recent 
example of this tendency is Gazprom’s $375 mil- 
lion commitment to building a ski resort for the 
2014 Sochi Winter Olympics that will include a 
ski lift, three hotels, and a covered parking lot for 
1,000 cars. This sort of investment comes with 
being a national champion. But for Gazprom, the 
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commitment represents money that will not go to- 
ward the development of new gas reserves. 

Leslie Dienes of the University of Kansas has 
also pointed out that because prices for both pe- 
troleum and gas within Russia are prevented from 
reaching market levels—and indeed they are kept 
artificially low out of fear of a public backlash— 
excess consumption is subsidized and the devel- 
opment of new reserves is discouraged. Dienes 
notes, too, that Russia’s electricity rates are sub- 
sidized, and because natural gas fuels almost half 
the country’s electrical generators, Russia’s elec- 
tricity sector has a strong interest in preventing 
increases in natural gas prices. 

The government, in an effort to restrain demand 
and increase supply, has decided to “liberalize” 
natural gas prices—but initially only prices paid 
by industrial users (which account for 80 percent 
of the country’s demand). By 2011, it is estimated 
that prices for industrial users will be twice what 
they were in 2006. Jonathan Stern, director of nat- 
ural gas research at the Oxford Institute of Energy 
Studies, argues that if Russia increased natural gas 
prices (for residential cus- 
tomers too) as much as they 
were increased in Ukraine 
and Belarus in 2006 and 2007, 
the decrease in consumption 
would make it a simple mat- 
ter to supply both domestic 
and foreign markets. 

After widespread criticism that Gazprom had 
not invested enough to guarantee future produc- 
tion, the government in May 2007 released a draft 
investment program spelling out what was needed 
to “develop a unified system of gas production, 
transportation, and supply in East Siberia and the 
Far East.” While the publicly available details are 
a bit sketchy, the plan seemed to be an updated 
version of an (also sketchy) energy development 
plan covering both petroleum and natural gas that 
was first issued by the Putin government in 2003. 
However, if it is implemented, the newer version 
should forestall possible shortfalls. According to 
Gazprom estimates, the company by 2020 should 
be producing 670 billion cubic meters of natural 
gas a year, a 14 percent increase over current pro- 
duction levels. 


GAZPROM’S GAME 

Moreover, whether Gazprom one day suffers a 
shortfall in supply does not depend only on wheth- 
er the company invests enough in developing re- 





For the foreseeable future, 
there seems to be no easy way 
‘to restrain Russian behavior. 





serves. In fact, Russia has other possible sources 
of natural gas. One is independent gas producers, 
of which there are at least two. Another is gas that 
the country’s several petroleum firms produce as 
a byproduct. In addition, Gazprom has been able 
to count on reselling substantial quantities of gas 
from Central Asian producers. 

Admittedly, the gas production of Novatek 
and ITERA—both of which are independent of 
Gazprom (at least officially)—amounts to only 
40 billion cubic meters annually. But byproduct 
gas from petroleum producers equals another 40 
billion cubic meters or so, which, when added to 
that produced by Novatek and ITERA, becomes a 
substantial amount. Until Gazprom allows these 
companies access to its pipeline, non-Gazprom 
producers are limited to supplying consumers 
within a short radius of their operations. In most 
cases, in fact, petroleum companies are capable of 
producing more natural gas thari they do, but re- 
frain from this additional production because sell- 
ing it to customers farther afield requires access 
to Gazprom’s monopolized pipeline, which Gaz- 
prom will not grant. This ex- 
clusion is a legacy from the 
Soviet period. 

On the rare occasions in 
the post-Soviet era when Gaz- 
prom has agreed to buy gas 
from a_petroleum-oriented 
company like Yuganskneft- 
egaz, Gazprom: has paid almost nothing for it. In 
2006, for example, Gazprom paid less than $11 per 
1,000 cubic meters for gas it grudgingly agreed to 
buy from Yuganskneftegaz. That contrasted sharply 
with the $100 per 1,000 cubic meters that Belarus 
was paying at the time. 

Since gaining access to Gazprom’s pipeline is 
generally not possible for petroleum companies, 
they usually dispose of their byproduct gas—to 
them, a bothersome nuisance—by flaring it. A 
study financed by the World Bank in 2007 found 
that Russia had the world’s highest level of flaring. 
According to an estimate by the French energy 
specialist Pierre Terzian, Russian companies flare 
anywhere from 15 to 16 billion cubic meters of gas 
every year, not just an enormous waste but also a 
needless contribution to global warming. 

In the government, however, awareness is 
growing of how much potential wealth is simply 
going up in flames. In August 2007, Putin held a 
meeting with the heads of Transneft, Rosneft, and 
Gazprom—his favorite national champions—and 


warned them that if they burned.off more than 5 
percent of the associated gas they produce, they 
would be fined. According to an estimate by the 
Ministry of Natural Resources, this would mean 
that. the country’s petroleum companies (both 
state and private) would have to. pay fines of $580 
million a year. 

For those addicted to conspiracy ores, Gaz- 
prom’s refusal to allow petroleum companies ac- 
cess to the gas pipeline has seemed part of a con- 
tinuing effort by Putin and his Kremlin associates 
to regain control of properties given away during 
the privatization era. Refusal of access is a way to 
prevent non-state oil producers from meeting their 
contractual commitments to deliver gas, and there- 
by to force them to return ownership of potential 
gas fields to the country’s national champions. In 
-other words, this is just another form of renation- 
alization—designed to look like an initiative un- 
dertaken by a private producer, not the state. 

- Whether or not Russia will have enough natu- 
ral gas to meet its contracts; some Russians for the 
first time are beginning to question the wisdom 
of seeking a continual increase in.petroleum and 
gas output. What is wrong, they ask, with stabiliz- 
ing output or even discouraging or reducing pro- 
duction? Given the likely prospect of continued 
rising global demand for energy, why not stretch 
out-exploitation of Russia’s reserves, the better to 
sustain Moscow’s growing geopolitical influence? 
- Proponents of a production freeze support the 
government’s tax of $27 a barrel on petroleum ex- 
ports because it discourages, temporarily at least, 
investment in further exploration and develop- 
ment. (By contrast, those seeking to increase out- 
put often criticize the tax.) 7 

If production of. natural gas or petroleum does 
drop, or even just stabilizes, Russia may in fact 
be unable to meet all of its export commitments. 
In some cases this might result in contract viola- 
tions. However, since the rule of law in Russia is 
imperfectly developed at best, curbing output and 
then failing to honor contracts would not be re- 
garded as a particularly serious crime. 


DEMOGRAPHY AND CORRUPTION 
A third set of issues—perhaps more intractable 
than those of demand and supply—may over time 
-challenge Russia’s energy-based power abroad. 
These problems range from demographics to the 
underlying structure of the nation’s economy. 
The.Russian population has been shrinking in 
recent years by almost 700,000 people annually. 
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The population shrinkage makes it difficult to 
find sufficient numbers of young people to staff 
the army and to make up the industrial and ag- 
ricultural workforce. As in several Western Eu- 
ropean countries, a declining birth rate means 
it will become harder and harder to support an 
increasing population of retirees. But in Russia, 
the problem is not limited to a low birth rate—it 
also involves a life expectancy for men that hovers 
around 59 years. Such a number is a disgrace for 
an industrialized country. Much of the problem 
is accounted for by excessive drinking, poor diet, 
automobile accidents, and violence. Russian men 
who-survive to age 65 have a life expectancy com- 
parable to men in the West—the trick is getting 
to that point. 

But even if the population were growing, Rus- 
sia would have trouble finding people to live in 
the maritime provinces of the Russian Far East, 
where the population is falling even faster than 
it is falling nationally. Many of those who remain 
there would like to move to Moscow or elsewhere 
in the center of the country. According to the In- . 
stitute of Economic Research in the Far East, the 
population in these regions has fallen 16.5 percent 
since 1989. As.a consequence, 36 percent of the 
country’s land is occupied by only 4.6 percent of 
the population. The depletion of the population in 
the Far East is of concern for political as well as 
economic reasons: This is because, while the Rus- 
sian population is shrinking, the Chinese popula- 
tion immediately adjacent to the Chinese-Russian 
border along the Amur River is growing rapidly. 

The challenges extend beyond demographics. 
Corruption remains an ingrained problem, with 
many indicators suggesting that graft became an 
even more serious problem on Putin’s watch than 
it had been previously. The country’s political 
system remains deeply dysfunctional, with Putin 
having done away with elections for governors, 
eliminated diversity of views in the media, and 
purged the national legislature of any meaningful 
opposition to one-party rule. 

As talented as Putin may have been in resolving 
so many of his country’s problems, it is unclear 
what will happen to Russia’s political and social 
structure now that he has left the presidency 
(though not left power). Putin as president did a 
magnificent job of putting an end to the political > 
and economic free-for-all of the Yeltsin years. He 
established firm control throughout the govern- 
ment and removed most of the old oligarchs. But 
now that so many KGB alumni have become new 
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oligarchs, with their own little and not-so-little 
economic empires, will they submit to Medvedev 
as they submitted to Putin? 

Putin had the advantage of being able to pass 
out patronage plums. In doing so he built up a 
group of loyalists, just as the czars once did. Even 
under Putin, however, the prospect of controlling 
so much wealth on occasion led to open feuding. 
If even Putin could not control such disputes, 
Medvedev may have an even more difficult time 
herding these new aristocrats—assuming he even 
makes the attempt. They not only have their old 
KGB know-how and connections; they also com- 
mand wealth that will make them, as new oli- 
garchs, even more difficult to control than the 
original oligarchs. 

In addition to these yet-to-be-resolved social 
and political issues that could weaken Russia’s 
ability to translate energy resources into geopoliti- 
cal power, economic challenges await as well, es- 
pecially in the sectors of the economy outside of oil 
and other raw materials. The prosperity that has 
accompanied the oil boom has been a key factor 
in improving Russia’s general economic health, but 
some sectors have been harmed in the process. En- 
ergy exports have boosted disposable income, but 
the strong ruble—recovered since the late 1990s— 
has hurt Russian manufacturing efforts. Few com- 
mercial products manufactured in Russia have 
ever won an international competitive presence, 
beyond vodka, caviar, and Kalashnikov weapons. 

Russia, in fact, has never had a strong, com- 
petitive manufacturing sector—manufacturing 
both in czarist and Soviet eras always required 
government subsidies. Today, steep tariffs and im- 
port protection barriers artificially help domestic 
producers compete against imports. A number of 
foreign automobile manufacturers seeking to tap 
Russians’ increased disposable income have, be- 
cause of tariffs, established assembly plants with- 
in the country. But such undertakings are bound 
to be harmed as tariff barriers are lowered if and 
when Russia is admitted to the World Trade Or- 
ganization. (WTO accession remains in limbo for 
now since some Western countries threatened to 
keep Russia out as punishment for its role in the 
August 2008 war in Georgia.) 


DANCING WITH THE BEAR 

With or without tariffs, many foreign compa- 
nies will continue looking for opportunities to 
invest in Russia. Certainly the risks are high—as 
Dutch Shell could testify, having been forced to 


partner with Gazprom at an enormous discount. 


Because of Russia’s oil wealth and growing dis- 
posable income, the country offers a rich mar- 
ket. At the same time, there is little prospect that 
foreign companies will be able to count on the 
rule of law to protect their property, especially 
when a national champion takes an interest in 
their activities. . 

Then again, Russian companies should not be 
surprised if they are treated unfairly when they 
seek to operate outside Russian territory. Many 
Russians—including Kremlin officials—were up- 
set when the Russian steel manufacturer Severstal 
attempted to merge with Arcelor, a Western Eu- 
ropean steel company, only to see Arcelor merge 
at the last minute with Mittal, an Indian- firm.. 
Most Russians viewed this rejection of Severstal 
as a form.of discrimination. The reaction was. 
similar when Gazprom was told that it could not 
have a representative on the board of directors of 
EADS, the parent company of Airbus, even though 
Vneshtorgbank, Russia’s leading bank, had pur- 
chased between 5 and 7 percent of the company’s 
stock. In the same way, Aeroflot was rejected when 
it sought to gain operating control of the troubled 
Italian airline Alitalia. One study found that in 
2006 Russian companies made 12 attempts to buy 
shares in European companies—all of which were 
rejected. Five of those efforts involved Gazprom. 

One reason for such discriminatory treatment 
is the real fear on the part of Western companies 
that selling a stake to a Russian investor would 
mean that one’s new partner would turn out to be 
the Russian government instead of a commercial- 
ly oriented investor. This is an example, even if 
an indirect one, of the price that Russia must now 
pay for its disdain and disregard for the Western 
understanding of rule of law. Russian investments 
outside of Russia are now regarded with extra 
caution, and will be treated skeptically for some 
time to come. ~ ae 

Even so, especially while oil prices remain high, 
we can expect to see a larger and larger presence 
for Russian companies outside Russia. While a 
few Russian investors might buy up sports teams, 
as Roman Abramovich did when he purchased a 
British soccer team, others will expand their hold- 
ings in manufacturing or service companies, as 
Lukoil did when it bought up the Getty Oil net- 
work of gas stations in the United States. . 

Some people will oppose such investments, es- 
pecially if the investment targets carry strategic 
significance—as does Stillwater Mining, Amer- 


ica’s‘ only producer of platinum and palladium, 
which Russia’s Norilsk Nickel gained control of 
in 2003. The Germans under Chancellor Angela 
Merkel seem to be particularly sensitive to such 
initiatives. They fear that both the Russians and 
the Chinese will use their huge foreign currency 
reserves to acquire equity stakes in companies re- 
lated to defense, as well as in recently privatized 
industries. In the words of Roland Koch, a Ger- 
man official sponsoring legislation that would 
prevent state investment funds and nationalized 
industries from Russia and China from buy- 
ing up German businesses, “We didn’t just go 
through all our efforts to privatize industries, 
like Deutsche Telekom or 
the Deutsche Post, only ` 
so that the Russians can 
nationalize them.” 

Along the same lines, 
the European Commission 
has proposed legislation 
that would require energy 
companies to separate their energy-producing di- 
visions from the units that distribute that energy. 
The purpose of this would be to stimulate compe- 
tition and prevent a gas supplier from dominating 
a distribution network; this would make it more 
difficult for a company like Gazprom to institute 
an embargo. And the European Parliament in July 
2007 adopted a resolution stipulating that no com- 
pany from outside the European Union should be 
allowed to-acquire energy infrastructure (that is, 
gas distribution companies) in Europe unless there 
is “reciprocity with that country.” Many assumed 
the measure was specifically intended to prevent 
further acquisitions by Gazprom; certainly some 
members of the Russian Duma interpreted it that 
way, and were not happy about it: 

Others may actually welcome Russian efforts 
to buy up local natural gas distribution compa- 
nies and properties, as Russia has done in Belar- 
us, Lithuania, and Germany. Although control of 
such assets allows Russian interests to exclude 
from their pipelines gas not originating in Rus- 
sia, and may even allow Russian firms.to extract 
monopoly rents, some believe that Russia will 
be less likely to shut off the flow of gas when 
its own facilities might be affected as well. Also, 
Russian-owned assets outside of Russia risk 
ending up as hostages. Presumably, the rule of 





| With Gazprom’s new power, 
Russia is in a stronger position relative 
to Western Europe than it has ever been. 
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law that prevails in the United States and other 
Western countries would prevent the arbitrary 
seizure of property owned by Russians. But the 
more property that is owned by Russian entities 
outside Russia, the more vulnerable Russia be- 
comes to the same pressure and blackmail that 
on occasion Western companies operating in 
Russia have faced. 

As more Russian entities gain ownership of en- 
tities abroad, Russian firms are likely to feel pres- 
sure to conform to international standards. This 
suggests that US policy should be to encourage 
Russian companies to invest in the United States, 
especially when the Russian firms provide goods 
and services that supple- 
ment goods and services 
provided by others. Com- 
panies like Lukoil should 
be encouraged to compete 
in US markets; this has the 
added benefit of diversify- 
ing oil imports. Allowing 
Russia to operate as a monopolist, however, would 
be more problematic.. 


MORE THAN BLUSTER 


Revenues from petroleum exports have pro- 
vided Russia with unprecedented liquidity as a 
creditor nation—an unusual, perhaps even his- 
toric, status for Russia to have achieved. At the 
same time, the country’s natural gas wealth and 
its ownership of natural gas pipelines have given 
it unprecedented political and economic power. 
Countries served by Russia’s pipeline, be they in 
Europe or in Asia (including China), have a hard 
time resisting Russian demands. For the foresee- 
able future, there seems to be no easy way to re- 
strain Russian behavior. 

As Russians pile up more and more dollars and 
euros, they are almost certain to buy up more as- 
sets overseas. Once they are exposed this way, 
they may find themselves held hostage. For now, 
however, Russia finds. itself in a newly asser- 
tive, even dominant, international position. Its 
emergence as a new super energy power comes 
as the United States has weakened itself around 
the world, in part by squandering manpower and 
resources in Iraq. Russia, meanwhile, has devel- 
oped a case of hubris too, but this hubris is not 
based on mere bluster. i 
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Seeds of Discontent: Russia’s Food Woes 


JESSICA: ALLINA-PISANO 


hen Vladimir Putin came to power 

in the Russian Federation in 1999, 

he inherited a country whose popu- 
lation was still reeling from the enormous .eco- 
nomic stress that followed the disintegration ‘of 
the Soviet Union and subsequent policy choices 
of the Yeltsin administration. Food insecurity 
was widespread, growth slow, investment low, 
and Russia’s geopolitical power relatively weak. 
Much has changed since then, of course. Yet the 
massive windfalls brought about in recent years 
by rising oil prices, together with the country’s 
renewed position on the global scene, have not 
resolved a central issue in the everyday lives of 
most Russians: access to affordable food. 

Indeed, in the past few years the cost of staple 
foods has moved beyond easy reach for a grow- 
ing number of Russians. Even amid improved eco- 
nomic performance at the national level, inflation 
is outpacing economic growth, and prices on basic 
food commodities, are rising even faster than over- 
all inflation. Furthermore, current price structures 
disproportionately affect poor people, who spend a 
higher share of their income on basic food goods. 
Despite the rising tide of wealth caused by oil and 
gas exports, large and increasing portions of the 
population are struggling to make ends meet. Thus 
the question arises: In a powerful country rich in 
valuable natural resources; why does an affordable 
and adequate food supply remain a problem? - 

i The present situation for consumers is more se- 
rious than many observers realize. Food prices in 
the Russian Federation have risen faster than else- 
where in Europe, contributing to a significant rise 
in the cost of living. In particular, price increases 
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on staple foods such:as bread and cooking oil have 
been sustained and steep, with annual inflation 
rates reaching well into double digits over thé past 
several years. During the first half of 2008, Russia 
saw increases of over 50 percent in vegetable pric- 
es. In the capital, prices are higher than elsewhere, 
and so are inflationary pressures: Bread prices in 
Moscow have nearly doubled in recent months. 

These sorts of price shifts, accompanied by wage 
and salary augmentations that are not sufficient to 
make up the balance, place enormous pressure on 
household budgets. They also affect Russian con- 
sumers’ ability to pay medical, educational, and 
other expenses, and to purchase durable goods: 

Russian President Dmitri Medvedev has sought 
to explain his country’s inflation problem in the 
context of a global food crisis. World oil prices, the 
introduction of biofuels, and increased Indian and 
Chinese demand for some commodities certainly 
play a role in driving inflation. These factors help 
to explain the high price of imported food, which 
continues to constitute a substantial share of the 
Russian food:supply. 

But these factors do not alone account for Rus- 
sian consumers’ current predicament. In fact, rhet- 
oric from the Kremlin about the world food crisis 
serves more as a political and public relations tool 
than as a robust explanation for the challenges 
facing. Russian food and agriculture. Amid a glob- 
al crisis in the food supply, two distinct domestic 
factors are suppressing domestic food production 
and driving up food prices: post-socialist policy 
choices that have weakened Russian agriculture; 
and rising domestic costs for agricultural inputs 
such as fuel, electricity, feed, and water. 


PERVERSELY PRIVATIZED 

Why is it that, 17 years after the demise of the 
Soviet Union, Russian commercial farms and ru- 
ral households are unable to produce enough food 


to supply the country and themselves? In order to 
understand the current state of the Russian food 
supply, it makes sense first to revisit the agricul- 
tural reforms undertaken during the post-Soviet 
period. Policy choices in the 1990s not only fun- 
damentally reshaped the rural landscape and the 
structure of. agricultural production; they also left 
the Russian population dependent on food im- 
ports and vulnerable to shifts in global markets. 
In the Soviet Union, food was produced mostly 
on large-scale state and collective farms. Encom- 
passing thousands of hectares each, these were 
massive agricultural enterprises whose primary 
mission was to provide food for Soviet cities. The 
land cultivated by collective and state farms be- 
longed nominally to the people but was largely 


administered by the state. After the Soviet Union 


disintegrated, the Russian government instituted 
a series of reforms to reorganize collective and 
state farms as private agricultural enterprises, 
return land to individual tillers, and seek a path 
to development through smallholder farming and 
private enterprise. 

But the results of these reforms bear little re- 
lation to their stated intentions. In practice, ru- 
ral privatization produced 
Potemkin property rights. 
Most of the agricultural 
workers meant to receive 
land and non-land asset 
shares in reorganized col- 
lective and state farms lost 
either access to the land 
that they had tilled or the 
ability to make a living from it. On paper, work- 
er-shareholders received rights: to small plots 
of land that, according to the letter of the law, 
they could farm or lease as they wished. How- 
ever, reform legislation did not provide an effec- 
tive mechanism for enforcing those rights, and 
former farm directors took de facto control over 
land and other resources. 

Even in cases where worker-shareholders were 
paid rents on the land, the financial state of most 
agricultural enterprises meant that many rural 
Russians received no more than a few sacks of 
grain per year in exchange for the use of their 
land and their labor. Under such conditions, 
most rural households were in no position to ac- 
cumulate the capital necessary for farming their 
land shares themselves. This limited the poten- 
tial for the growth of smallholder commercial 
agriculture in Russia. 


The food supply will remain 
an area of vulnerability for 
the Russian Federation and a 
potential lever for Western powers. 
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After the initial rounds of enterprise reorga- 
nization, new reform policies introduced under 
President Putin increased the bureaucratization 
of the land privatization process, leading to ex- 
tensive delays in allocation of land for agricultural 
production. These policies also granted the state 
a first right of refusal in private agricultural land 
transfers. Agricultural entrepreneurship thus con- 
tinued to be constrained by red tape, and ordinary 
individuals seeking to obtain land often remained 
unable to cut through it. 

Even today, allotting land requires the coop- 
eration of state officials, and wealthy corporations 
with ties to Moscow are often best positioned to 
obtain that cooperation. For most would-be agri- 
cultural producers, bureaucratic obstacles are a 
major disincentive to farming. This is one reason 
for the vast swathes of abandoned land that now 
characterize the Russian countryside. 


ENTER THE CARPETBAGGERS 

Agricultural land privatization in the Russian 
Federation was implemented in the 1990s to- 
gether with policies that opened borders to trade, 
freed prices, and slashed federal, regional, and lo- 
cal budgets. For the coun- 
tryside, this meant that 
even healthy large farms 
operated in an environ- 
ment in which they com- 
peted with imports from 
the global south and east, 
where labor was cheaper 
than in Russia, and from 
the West, where agriculture was and continues. to 
be heavily subsidized. Most farms became unprof- 
itable. Shrinking profit margins required a larger, 
not smaller, economy of scale, and many work- 
ing farms disintegrated. Rather than starting their 
own businesses, worker-shareholders in former 
collective farms divested themselves of their land 
share certificates, relinquishing their right to land 
to whoever would offer cash. 

Those who collected land shares sometimes 
were good managers with local ties and business 
acumen. However, very often they were people 
who came to strip the countryside of its wealth. 
The rural population, making explicit reference 
to the postbellum American South as depicted in 
the popular Russian translation of Gone with the 
Wind, sometimes referred to such individuals as 
“carpetbaggers.” Post-Soviet Russian agricultural 
enterprises were plagued by asset stripping and 
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short-term investment, as outsiders arrived to stay 
for a few years, cultivated cash crops like eno 
er that destroy the soil, and left. 

Other collectors of land share certificates were 
representatives of vertically integrated companies, 
owned by investors involved in businesses other 
than agriculture. As the turn of the millennium 
approached, latifundia came to.mark parts of the 
Russian rural landscape. Today a number of ver- 
tically integrated companies that enjoy a special 
relationship with the Kremlin are functioning and 
profitable, with social safety nets that compare 
favorably to those enjoyed by agricultural work- 
ers in the 1980s. Unlike other agricultural enter- 
prises, these corporate farms are able to function 
effectively even in an environment of inflation- 
ary pressure because of their economy of scale. 
Furthermore, their political.power allows man- 
agement to negotiate special 
prices for utilities. 





ing the reorganization of the collective and state 
farm system—together with the trade, price, and 
credit environment in which this reorganiza- 
tion occurred—left most former collective farms 
(kolkhozy) stripped of key material and labor as- 
sets and unable to operate at a profit. The further 
these enterprises declined, the less farm manag- 
ers were able to pay worker-shareholders for their 
labor and stakes in farm ownership. And the less 
pay rural people received, the less they had to in- 
vest in growing food for their own households. 

In the 1990s, most worker-shareholders on 
former collective farms depended on payment 
in grain, sugar, tractor service, and other agri- 
cultural inputs to support their household gar- 
dens. In other words, the success of household 
production was contingent on inputs from com- 


‘mercial agriculture. One consequence of general 


agricultural decline is that 
rural populations have been 


Such farms are the excep- High food prices and compelled to look elsewhere 
tion rather than the rule, for income that will pay for 
however. Despite a degree spreading food s hortages could the inputs they need to run 
of variation at the regional provoke social unrest. their homesteads. Thus, 


and local level, Russian ag- 

riculture today is largely 

comprised of farms that struggle to survive as 
commercial enterprises. Most farms are unable 
to function as anchor social institutions provid- 
ing housing, health care, education, and trans- 
portation to the rural population. The relatively 
small number of individual private farmers who 
survived the post-Soviet decade thrive only 
where they have successfully cultivated local 
ties with powerful political and economic actors 
who can provide preferential access to credit 
and agricultural inputs. 


CASH-LESS CROPS 

The policy choices of the post-Soviet period 
affected not only the capacity of commercial ag- 
ricultural enterprises to produce food, but also 
that of individual households striving to produce 
their own food and live beyond the influence of 
international commodity markets. The massive 
growth in household agriculture since the fall of 
state socialism in Europe would seem to have cre- 
ated a measure of independence for large portions 
of the population. However, rural households may 


be more vulnerable than ever to changes in na- 


tional price.environments. 
The reason for this lies in the mechanics of 
household food production. Local politics attend- 


with few opportunities for 

employment in villages, ru- 
ral people face a challenge not only in paying for 
goods and services that require cash, but also in 
growing their own food. 


THE HIGH PRICE OF BREAD 

Even amid a global food crisis, why are food 
prices in Russia rising faster than elsewhere? 
Some of the reasons are linked to post-socialist 
land reform or to the direct legacies of Soviet cen- 
tral planning. But other causes are of relatively 
more recent origin, driven by current or continu- 
ing policy choices in the Russian farm sector. 

Upward cost pressures in domestic agricultural 
supply chains may be the. most important factor 
driving price changes for food produced in Rus- 
sia. High costs of production are a perennial prob- 
lem for industrialized agriculture. But the costs of 
agricultural production in Russia have risen dra- 
matically in recent years, and price increases for 
agricultural inputs have been unusually steep. 

It is true that relative to European customers, 
Russian farms pay lower prices for diesel fuel. But 
fuel price fluctuations, particularly during the 
growing season, introduce a destabilizing degree 
of uncertainty into planning for agricultural pro- 
duction. Furthermore, Russian farms suffer not 
only from the rising cost of diesel fuel and gaso- 


line, but also from increases in the price of elec- 
tricity. The high cost of electricity is of particular 
concern for dairy farms and livestock production, 
which require constant heating and refrigeration. 

Close ties between vertically integrated com- 
panies and local and regional administrations of- 
ten create local monopolies in fuel supplies and 
other inputs. This pushes up prices for agricul- 
tural producers. In particular, as control over pe- 
troleum resources is increasingly consolidated in 
the hands of a small number of state and business 
_actors, agricultural producers face a tightening 
squeeze, because most major inputs for indus- 
trialized agriculture—tertilizer, pesticides, her- 
bicides, and fuel for tractors and combines—are 
petroleum-based. Increased energy prices lower 
profit margins, constrain the growth of agricul- 
ture, favor the development of regional monopo- 

lies that profit by an economy of scale, and result 
-in higher prices for Russian consumers. 

Not only input prices as such, but also the 
method and timing of payment for inputs, make 
a difference in the cost of agricultural production. 
For example, farms not able to pay cash for die- 
sel fuel are compelled to mortgage their harvests 
in advance in return for fuel during the growing 
season. In such cases, the cost of repayment is 
calculated based on the price of wheat or other 
crops at the time of harvest. Because harvest time 
is the point during the year at which the supply 
is highest and prices are lowest, this arrangement 
is disadvantageous for producers. For farms en- 
tering into such an arrangement, the only other 
available choices are on-farm storage, which is 
limited by massive infrastructure deterioration 
that occurred during the. post-socialist period, 
and payment of high prices to store grain in eleva- 
tors, which carries with it the risk of contamina- 
tion or degradation of crops. 


KEEPING THEM OFF THE FARM © 

An additional though less significant factor 
driving up food prices is the cost of labor and the 
difficulty of attracting and keeping skilled workers 
in the countryside. Rural people in some regions 
of the Russian Federation increasingly participate 
in remittance economies, taking short-term con- 
tracts for construction or other work. The most 
attractive opportunities for wage labor are in cit- 
ies, and so agricultural enterprises face difficulty 
retaining critical categories of skilled labor such 
as veterinary and.agronomy specialists, machin- 
ists, and livestock workers. 
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Given that Russian farms must compete with 
foreign farms that produce cheaper, subsidized 
goods, most agricultural enterprises in Russia 
have chosen to curtail production rather than pay 
more for labor. This has contributed to a vicious 
cycle of economic disincentives that limits domes- 
tic food production and compels Russian consum- 
ers to rely on imports. 

The meat and dairy industries provide an Ea 
lustration of this point. After the disintegration of 
the Soviet Union, cheaper meat flooded the mar- 
ket and largely drove livestock farms out of busi- 
ness. For the past 17 years, Russian agricultural 
producers have faced strong economic disincen- 
tives to produce meat. The catastrophic decline 
of livestock herds on large farms during the post- 
Soviet period led to a situation in which demand 
far exceeds domestic supply. Russia is dependent, 
as a result, on imported meat. 

In localities where district and regional gov- 
ernments did not have the will or. capacity to 
require that agricultural enterprises persist in 
the unprofitable business of producing meat and 
milk during years of economic crisis, the dairy, 
pig, and poultry farms are empty. Livestock herds 
on large farms were decimated during the Yeltsin 
era, and the growth of household production in 
the years after the fall of Soviet power was large- 
ly dependent on those farms for pasture, feed, 
and other inputs. 

Russia has seen very small increases in livestock 
production recently, but even in the best of mac- 
roeconomic environments, a relatively long time 
horizon is required to reestablish herds. Even if 
the Russian government were to act quickly now 
to support the domestic meat and dairy industries, 
a recovery: would not be immediate. 

.This vicious cycle operates at the level of 
household production as well. Household live- 
stock production did develop rapidly during the 
post-Soviet period, first as former collective and 
state farms outsourced livestock production to 
households, and then as economic crisis com- 
pelled many families to continue to produce their 
own food. However, households raising livestock 
for their own consumption or for market need to 
be able to calculate the cost of feeding animals 
relative to the price that their meat or milk will 
bring. In an unstable price environment, this is 
not always possible. In the absence of such infor- 
mation, rural households are less likely to em- 
bark on the expensive enterprise of raising pigs, 
cows, and goats. 
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An environment of inflation dramatically 
increases the risks of household-level agricul- 
tural production—an already risky business 
in the presence of cheap imported meat. More- 
over, household livestock production limits the 
availability of household labor for other types of 
work: A family that, like countless Russian fami- 
lies, feeds itself by keeping a cow must devote 
‘the labor of at least one person to that cow liter- 
ally from dawn to dark, every day of the year. 
The labor-intensive nature of livestock produc- 
tion constrains people from seeking other kinds 
of work, creating another disincentive that limits 
the domestic supply of meat. 

Storage, processing, and distribution costs are 
another important factor driving up food prices 
in the Russian Federation. Storage facilities are of 
particular importance to agricultural producers 
because ordinarily prices fluctuate enormously 
from month to month, depending on supply and 
demand and the timing of harvests. Yet a lack of 
opportunities for capital investment and the in- 
frastructural decay of the 
post-Soviet period left many 
commercial enterprises with 
fewer on-site storage facili- 
ties than under Soviet rule. 
In the first decade of post- 
Soviet reform, farm manag- 
ers engaged in asset stripping 
and farm workers informally 
privatized agricultural infrastructure, carting away 
portions of farm buildings, irrigation eteme, and 
farm equipment. 

The middlemen who have since stepped into 
the breach, providing storage, processing, and 
other services, often operate in a regional envi- 
ronment of both monopsony and monopoly—that 
is, they are both single buyers and single sellers. 
As such, they can pass their costs on to produc- 
ers without fear of competition. During Boris 
Yeltsin’s tenure, grain elevators, machine trac- 
tor stations, and other service providers were the 
descendants of Soviet-era institutions. The Putin 
years brought monopolies that were vertically 
integrated through the mechanisms of capital 
accumulation, rather than socialist institutional 
design. But the elimination of competition at the 
local level has meant that market mechanisms for 
controlling prices are not functioning effectively, 
and the consolidation of service provision in just 
a few companies facilitates price fixing among 
buyers and distributors of food. 


-In a powerful country rich in 
valuable natural resources, why 
does an affordable and adequate 
food supply remain a. problem? 





In sum, while increases in energy prices result- 
ing from the global demand for petroleum prod- 
ucts are no doubt partly responsible for the fact 
that food produced in Russia is increasingly ex- 
pensive, other factors are at work as well. Close 
business-government relationships, infrastructure 
deterioration, macroeconomic policies, and the 
consequences of land reform that did not fulfill its 
promise all work together to produce an environ- 
ment in which agricultural inputs, labor, and ser- 
vices are prohibitively expensive. In the absence 
of either higher profit margins or the shared sense 
of social purpose that helped motivate Soviet-era 
producers, Russian farming does not currently at- 
tract the resources that would help increase sup- 
ply, generate competition, and keep food prices at 
a level more manageable for Russian consumers. 


HARVESTS OF SHAME 


Under Yeltsin, Russia’s food any was de- 
pendent on foreign imports. That situation has 
not appreciably changed since. In some areas of 
the Russian Federation, im- 
ports now constitute more 
than half of the food supply, 
and in large metropolitan 
areas the proportion is even 
greater. The currency crisis 
of 1998 had the salutary ef- 
fect of providing a temporary 
boost to domestic producers, 
as prices for food imports jumped temporarily out 
of reach. But the decade since then has brought a 
return to import dependency. While agricultural 
reforms implemented under Putin brought about 
some improvements, the relative weakness of Rus- 
sia’s agricultural sector still leaves the country de- 
pendent on international trade for food security. 

Encouragement of domestic production through 
restrictions on food imports has been largely sym- 
bolic, limited primarily to products like Georgian 
mineral water or wine, or Turkish fruit. Recent 
protectionist efforts to impose restrictions on the 
sale of frozen meat have met with resistance: Such 
measures could drive prices up even further and 
generate shortages in remote areas. In a country 
eleven time zones wide, Russian producers far 
from cities could be negatively affected. 

The government has made a few gestures in 
the direction of addressing high consumer prices, 
but its efforts have been temporary or superficial. 
Instruments such as price freezes or high export 
duties have not been long lasting and, arguably, 


may be more closely linked with electoral cycles 
than to any sustained effort to improve the situa- 
tion for Russian food producers or consumers. Ef- 
forts to relieve price pressures, such as the lower- 
ing of duties on.dairy imports, have the potential 
to deepen problems for Russian producers already 
struggling to compete with subsidized imports. 
And given the current state of Russian agricul- 
ture, such instruments have more often produced 
shortages than a reduction in food prices. 

The Russian government is providing consid- 
erably less support to agriculture than are states 
in Europe and North America, which heavily 
subsidize their farmers. European Union budget- 
ary allocations for agriculture reduce the likeli- 
hood that Russian producers can be competitive 
in global markets. Indeed, less than 2 percent of 
Russia’s federal budget goes to agriculture, while 
the subsidies and supports provided in EU coun- 
tries by the Common Agricultural Policy amount 
to nearly half of the EU’s budget. 

Russian government subsidies for agricul- 
ture, while higher in recent years, still provide 
but a small fraction of the support necessary to 
carry farmers through the growing season. The 
absence of meaningful support for farmers—as 
well as the absence of a system of long-term, low- 
interest loans—further increases the ‘challenges 
faced by Russian agriculture and, ultimately, 
Russian consumers. 


SOWING A WHIRLWIND? 

What are the possible consequences of high 
food prices in Russia? Should the present situ- 
ation continue, it is likely that the only people 
who will continue to suffer in the short term are 
non-wealthy Russians and agricultural produc- 
ers. It has become a commonplace to note that the 
Russian economy’s current strength flows largely 
from the high prices of natural gas and oil. Should 
fuel prices fall significantly in response to slowed 
growth in Europe and North America, food price 
levels may follow. 

However, the structure of state support for 
farming in Russia, if it continues, will contribute 
to deepening regional differentiation—as in the 
strikingly different conditions facing farmers in 
the Belgorod region, which has received signifi- 
cant infusions of cash for development, and those 
in the neighboring Voronezh region, which has 
not. This regional differentiation could eventu- 
ally weaken the Kremlin’s political control over 
the periphery. 
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And certainly sustained inflation has the po- 
tential to pose a political problem for the Putin- 
Medvedev administration. High food prices and 
spreading food shortages could provoke social un- 
rest: Kaliningrad and other regions already have 
witnessed protests and conflict. While the Krem- 
lin effectively manages to control media coverage 
of such events, this control carries a cost that is 
likely to increase as discontent grows and it be- 
comes more difficult to limit the circulation of in- 
formation about it. 

For a certain part of the Russian population, 
moreover, current food prices provoke anxiety, not 
only because of the short-term pressure they bring 
to bear on household budgets, but also because of 
the country’s relatively recent history of hyperin- 
flation and currency devaluation. Few expect infla- 
tionary tendencies today to reach the heights they 
achieved in 1992, with the advent of structural 
adjustment in the Russian Federation, or in 1998, 
when the crisis in global markets led to currency 
devaluation and runs on banks in Russian cities. 
Yet hyperinflaticn and food shortages are part of 
the living memory of most Russian adults. For 
them, the universe of imaginable realities includes 
crippling crisis at the household and national level. 
The Russian government, which currently enjoys 
widespread domestic support, risks losing some of 
its legitimacy in the eyes of the citizenry if food 
prices continue to rise and citizens begin to feel 
their daily existence slide into insecurity. 

Finally, observers outside Russia often remark 
that the views articulated by the Putin-Medvedev 
administration have a nationalist ring, one that sug- 
gests nostalgia for the Soviet Union. Russian expres- 
sions of regret for the disintegration of Soviet power 
also have been accompanied by focused efforts to 
reestablish quasi-state ownership over energy mo- 
nopolies. This could be interpreted as an effort by 
the Russian government to return to past relation- 
ships between the state and the economy. However, 
when we look closely at the state of Russian agri- 
culture, we see that the politically illiberal ideology 
emanating from Moscow conceals what is still an 
essentially neoliberal approach to the economy. 

Such an approach will continue to Pa 
the farming sector in Russia, leavin 
population to rely on subsidi 
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The Health Crisis in Russia’s Ranks 





MURRAY FESHBACH 
ussia’s intervention in Georgia this sum- fall of 2006, 17 percent of all military conscripts 
mer signaled a more aggressive role for had completed higher education; just six months 
oscow on the international stage. But later, in the spring 2007 draft, only 13 percent 
it also underscored the increased importance of had done so. 
military muscle in the Kremlin’s foreign ‘policy The Russian military is trying to expand its 
calculations. Yet how effective, really, are Russia’s recruitment base. It has begun to draft Chech- 
armed forces? Based on the country’s Soviet heri- ens, added programs for recruiting more women, 
tage and recent economic growth, one might as- and created small military units made up of vol- 
sume its military strength would be robust. But unteers from former Soviet countries in an effort 
any assessment of Russia’s military capabilities to close its personnel gap. Reenlistment rates re- 
must take into account the severely constraining portedly are improving. Yet many trained officers 
effects of the country’s population dynamics and still decide to leave the military. The General Staff 
health problems on its uniformed personnel. has responded in part by introducing significant 
Russia’s health woes and its long-term decline changes to officer training, including to the num- 
in births carry significant consequences for the bers of training facilities and the time that trained 
country’s labor supply generally—and in particu- officers are obliged to serve. Beginning this year, 
lar for the number of potential conscripts avail- if a training assignment is not followed up by ac- 
able to the military. On one hand, the number tive duty, individuals have to repay the state ap- 
of Russians eligible and able to join the armed proximately $12,000 to $25,000 for their educa- 
forces is shrinking. On the other, the military in- tion. Depending on the military training facility 
creasingly requires individuals .with appropriate and the program completed, the term of service 
physical and mental abilities to cope with the re- can be one, three, or five years. 
quirements of higher-level weapon technologies. - Overall it would appear that the General Staff 
Russia’s inauspicious nexus of demographic and has resolved to put the military’s higher education 
health challenges has become a major concern at system under stricter supervision, even to the ex- 
the highest levels of the country’s leadership. tent of abolishing institutions that do not provide 
Regarding the need for more technically capa- effective training. Opportunities for female officer 
ble troops, for example, military records indicate training have been expanded to six “high-quality” 
that only 43 percent of new conscripts entering programs, up from just one several years ago; there 
the Russian Navy in 2004 had completed second- are plans to expand these programs even further 
ary education (or higher). This compares with 97 in the near term. And the armed forces are phas- 
percent of Navy conscripts with such education in ing out reserve officer programs. 
1986. Some conscripts today have had less than The military has also begun to take health 
four years of schooling. Lieutenant General Vas- problems more seriously. A tuberculosis epi- 
ily Smirnov, head of the Russian General Staff's demic in Russia has led to greater cooperation 
Mobilization Directorate, has noted that, in the with the World Health Organization’s efforts 
iy to stop the spread of the disease. Russia ranks 
MURRAY FESHBACH is a Senior scholar with the Kennan Insti- among the world’s 22 “high-burden” countries 
tute for Advanced Russian. ‘Studies at the Woodrow Wilson for incidence of tuberculosis; it is the only na- 
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a drug-resistant strain, the potential loss of life 
could be quite large. 

HIV/AIDS, too, is a significant factor in the de- 
cline in the cohort available for conscription. 
Vadim Pokrovsky, Russia’s leading HIV/AIDS epi- 
demiologist, reported last year that the number of 
Russians diagnosed in 2006 with AIDS—that is, 
the full-blown disease, not just HIV-infection—had 
increased by 54 percent over the previous year. In 
the same period, the number of deaths from AIDS 
rose by 39 percent. If AIDS-related deaths continue 
to rise, the consequences may be more negative — 
including within the armed forces—than the Rus- 
sian leadership currently recognizes. 

Despite warnings made over a number of years 
by Pokrovsky and others that antiretroviral thera- 
py (ART) medications needed to be more available, 
- Russian authorities were late in allocating funds 
for manufacturing or purchasing these medica- 
tions; only in the past l 
couple of years have they 
begun a serious effort to 
do so, and the effort still 
fails to meet the need. 
Since the core military 
conscript age group of 18 
to 27 years old is roughly 
coterminous with the 15- 
to-29 age group in which some 80 percent of regis- 
tered HIV/AIDS cases are found, the consequences 
are possibly very serious indeed. 

On the positive side, Russia has witnessed a 
recent drop in cardiovascular-related deaths, as 
well as in accidents, poisonings, murders, and 
suicides. But these mortality rates remain ex- 
tremely high compared to those in other coun- 
tries. While more Russians may have avoided 
death, many are left with residual disabilities 
because of illnesses or injuries. And even assum- 
ing improved survival rates in the future, any in- 
crease in the number of births starting in 2008 
will not translate into potential male conscripts 
or female volunteers until 2026. 

Reproductive and child health are the determi- 
nants of future population size and quality, and 
they are influenced by past, current, and future 
trends. Demographic trends generally point to- 
ward a shift to a volunteer military despite its 
higher costs and requirements. Yet recent proc- 
lamations by senior military authorities suggest 
that the Russian draft will continue for another 
_ two decades. It appears the volunteer military has 
not been able to attract the numbers of volunteers 


_ The overall combination of population 
decline and increasing mortality will 
lead to a more tenuous situation in 
Russian society, including the military. 
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or levels of competence required. In sum, the con- 
junction of population and health issues raises 
doubts about the Russian Federation’s ability to 
cope in coming decades with a manpower crisis— 
particularly in the military. 


SHRINKING COHORT 

The major factor in Russia’s population dy- 
namics is a remarkable 50 percent drop in births 
that occurred between 1987 and 1999. Coinci- 
dentally, five years after the start of the decline in 
births—and after the first registered HIV case in 
1987—mortality began to exceed births. Russia in 
recent years has made serious efforts to produce 
a pro-natalist upsurge, including economic incen- 
tives for second births, and to fight high mortality 
rates. Yet it is likely these efforts will not prove 

very successful in the medium to. long term. 

Contrary to the projections of some Russian 
demographers, I do not 
think the current in- 
crease in numbers of 
births will continue. As 
a demographic echo of 
the decline in births in 
the 1990s, the number 
of females aged 20 to 29 
(among whom rough- 
ly two-thirds of all births take place) will peak 
at about 13 million around 2012/2013 and then 
plummet to some 7 or 8 million in the next de- 
cade, and it will not rise a. again for sev- 
eral decades thereafter. 

Sergey Stepashin, head of the Russian Federa- 
tion Comptroller’s Office, cites government esti- 
mates that the country’s population will number 
136.2 million in 2020—a decline from 140.7 mil- 
lion today. What is more shocking is that these 
same projections assume a growth in the birth rate 
(which now stands at an estimated 11.03 births per 
1,000 population). United Nations demographers 
project a Russian population of 128.2 million by 
2025. At the same time, the age of the Russian 
population as a whole is increasing. It is estimated 
that the working-age population will fall by 13.6 


‘million between 2005 and 2020. 


In Russia, average life expectancy at birth for 
both sexes remains among the lowest of devel- 
oped nations. For males, the official Russian esti- 
mate for average life expectancy is 61 years (other 
estimates put it lower); for females, the estimate is 
72 to 73 years. This compares with estimates for 
the Netherlands of 76.7 years and 82 years respec- 
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tively. The UN’s Demographic Yearbooks rank life 
expectancy for Russian males at birth at 137th in 
the world; among females Russia ranks 100th. It 
is not surprising, then, to learn that about 50 per- 
cent of 16-year-old males in Russia do not survive 
until age 60; 40 percent of all males die between 
16 and 60 years of age. 

The disparity in life expectancy between the 
sexes in Russia—about 12 years—is bigger than 
in any other country of Europe or in North Amer- 
ica. Projections of average life expectancy among 
males in 2025, prepared by the Russian statisti- 
cal agency, show an increase to 61.9 years, a very 
small improvement over such a long period. Rus- 
sian President Dmitri Medvedev and other of- 
ficials have suggested the figure will actually be 
closer to 70, but that seems highly unlikely. 

Meanwhile, the Ministry of Economic Devel- 
opment and Trade has prepared estimates of la- 
bor force trends that show a continuing decline 
in the economically active population, reflecting 
the downturn in the overall size of the popula- 
tion. The ministry’s data indicate that an increase 
in labor productivity of 6 to 7 percent per year 
would be necessary to compensate for the shrink- 
age of the economically active population—again, 
an unlikely scenario. 


DECLINING HEALTH 

In all, life expectancy, births, deaths, labor pro- 
ductivity, and reproductive and child health— 
as well as the readiness for duty of the potential 
military-age cohorts—concurrently depend on the 
health status of the population. And the health 
status of the Russian population, especially of the 
young, is not good. Among pre-draft males (ages 
15 to 17), it is distinctly worsening. 

Drugs and alcohol use, crime, illiteracy, and 
health problems—including HIV, tuberculosis, 
hepatitis B and C, psychological disturbances, 
and ailments related to muscular-skeletal struc- 
tures and central nervous systems—are increas- 
ing markedly. This crisis presumably underlies 
the designation of “health” as one of four prior- 
ity National Projects initiated by then-President 
Vladimir Putin in 2006, along with education, 
housing, and agriculture. 

In 2001 Dr. Olga Sharapova, then a deputy min- 
ister for child and reproductive health in the Rus- 
sian Ministry of Health, convinced the verkhushka 
(the top leadership) to conduct a Child Health 
Census in 2002. Results from this census across 
a multitude of specific illnesses, by age and sex, 


showed illness rates among the population be- 
low 18 years of age that were roughly 30 percent 
higher than those published as official health data 
by the state statistical agency. Behind the alarm- 
ing census results were, among other issues, early 
health problems of newborn children. | 

According to official Russian statistics, at least 
80 percent of all pregnant women suffer a serious 
pathology during pregnancy. Not surprisingly, 
only 30 percent of children are “born healthy.” In 
October 2006, when I was in St. Petersburg and 
Moscow, many posters in both cities proclaimed 
that the National Institute of Nutrition of the 
Russian Academy of Medical Sciences had deter- 
mined that half of newborn children were found 
to be iodine- or calcium-deficient. The former de- 
ficiency can lead to mental retardation and the 
latter affects bone strength. 

Russian military medical reports show that 
both problems afflict many current 18-year-old 
potential conscripts. It is also likely, given the 
lower ages for HIV incidence in Russia compared to 
many countries, that HIV infection has increased 
among the draft-age cohort in recent years. Cer- 
tainly tuberculosis incidence is much higher than 
indicated in official numbers published in Rus- 
sia. Because of recent reported increases in youth 
crime, many conscripts and new contract military 
volunteers have spent time in the penal system, 
where the chances of infection are very high. 

The Child Health Census report, an internal 
document meant for Putin and his coterie, flatly 
asserted that the poor health of 15- to 17-year- 
olds was a “strategic concern.” From the report 
we learn that tuberculosis nearly quadrupled: in 
this age group between 1989 and 2002. Reported 
mental disorders almost doubled between 1992 
(786 new cases per 100,000 people) and 2002 
(1,356 per 100,000). Alcoholism among youths 15 
to 17 years old had grown by almost one-third in 
just two years. Cancer cases (new incidences per 
100,000 individuals among 15- to 17-year-olds) 
rose from 87.5 in 1992 to 237.3 in 2002. Cerebral 
palsy incidence more than tripled between 1992 
and 2002, as did muscular-skeletal illnesses. 

The report detailed a broad assortment of 
chronic disabilities that lead to serious social, 
economic, and psychiatric problems for the indi- 
viduals involved and for Russia’s society and econ- 
omy. Among 0- to 17-year-olds, these disorders 
were found in 620,342 children of both sexes, of 
which 18 percent were among 16- to 17-year-olds. 
Twenty-four percent had visceral and metabolic 


nutritional disorders; 23 percent had ‘mobility 
disorders; 21 percent had mental disorders; and 
9 percent had visual disorders. (The residual 23 
percent were not specified.) 

On top of this, according to the February 2007 
issue of Public Health of the Russian Federation, 
the population as a whole suffers significant mi- 
cronutrient shortages: “A Vitamin C deficit was 
found among 60 to 80 percent of the: population 
regardless of income, a calcium deficit among 40 
to 60 percent, iron deficiency among 20 to 40 
percent, folic acid among 70 to 80 percent, a vita- 
min B complex deficit among almost 40 percent, 
and iodine deficiency among almost 70 percent 
of the population.” 

The “official” registered prevalence numbers 
for HIV/AIDS significantly underreport the prob- 
lem that exists in Russia. As of December 2007, 
the number of registered HIV cases in the country 
was 416,113, with 42,770 new cases reported last 
year. A 2008 UNAIDS report estimates the actual 
number of Russians living 
= with HIV at about 940,000. 
The World Health Orga- 
nization puts the figure 
at 1.3 million. Again, the 
government has substan- 
tially stepped up its ef- 
forts to combat AIDS in re- 
cent years, with federal AIDS spending doubling 
in 2007 over 2006. Yet the epidemic remains an 
enormous challenge. 

Given the difficulty of accurately determining 
HIV/AIDS incidence among the total population, it 
is not surprising that the corresponding number 
for active duty members of the military and se- 
curity forces cannot be readily ascertained, espe- 
cially considering the secrecy normally applied to 
these units. However, the recent overall increases 
in HIV/AIDS, combined with the disease’s spread to 
the female population (almost 50 percent of new 
cases are diagnosed among heterosexual women), 
would seem to indicate that the military’s HIV 
problem may continue to grow. 


REJECTED FOR DUTY 

As always, the military is concerned about the 
corrupt practice of obtaining false medical cer- 
tificates to avoid service. However, the evidence 
suggests this may not occur at a serious enough 
level that by itself it could significantly reduce the 
supply of combat-capable personnel for the armed 
forces. False certificates are usually quite expen- 


The possible, or even likely, large 
co-infection of HIV and tuberculosis 
will be an additional heavy burden. 
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sive; reportedly they can cost as much as $4,000. 

The most likely “customers” for this type of eva- 
sion are arguably young people (or their families) 
from big cities who can afford this expense and 
do not want to “waste time” serving in the mili- 
tary while they could be making good money in- 


. stead. Beginning this year, moreover, conscript 


service has beer reduced to 12 months from the 
18 months, and before that the 24 months, that 
previously were required. 

Lieutenant General Smirnov of the General 
Staff's Mobilization Directorate notes a positive 
trend in the number of convicted draft evaders, 
from about 30,000 in 2002 to about 13,000. in 
2007. But potential conscripts use devices other 
than medical certificates to evade the draft. .The 
Moscow city military prosecutor, Major General 
Vladimir Mulov, calls one technique “stretching 
the rubber band.” When this stratagem is used, a 
draftee is temporarily taken off the rolls and his 
file is sent to a different military commissariat. 
While the file is moving 
around, the recruit’s draft 
period ends. And some- 
one in the military com- 
missariat receives a sum of 
money for facilitating this. 
It is very difficult to track 
these violations. 

This corruption leads to other problems be- 
cause commissariats are still required to supply a 
certain number of conscripts to the Russian armed 
forces. Finding these missing conscripts leads to 
frequent violations of the law. Cases of a so-called 
“quick draft” have been reported wherein young 
people are literally grabbed off the street or from 
their college dormitories. They are not given any 
chance to present their deferment papers or even 
to go through a full medical examination. 

Government directive 123, issued on Febru- 
ary 25, 2003, categorized potential draftees as 
“healthy,” “partially healthy but can be drafted 
with limited assignment possibilities,” and “those 
who are not acceptable at all.” A follow-up Minis- 
try of Defense listing of “new” diseases exempted 
certain potential conscripts from the draft. These 
included “drug addicts, drug users, alcoholics, 
and persons who have tested positive for HIV,” 
as well as “men of nontraditional sexual orienta- 
tion.” Starting when the directive went into effect, 
those found to suffer from any of these “illnesses,” 
whether acquired before the recruits were called 
up or after they begin active duty, have been dis- 
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charged. Recently, tuberculosis has been added as 
a cause for non-acceptability for military service. 

The list of causes for deferments has been re- 
duced from 25 to 16, and may be adjusted even 
further. Keir Giles of the British Conflict Research 
Studies Institute estimates, in his detailed analy- 
sis of the exclusion of five allowable deferments 
and the modification of four others, that this will 
provide an additional 90,000 persons per year 
to the armed forces. But as Giles clearly demon- 
strates, even this addition to the available cohort 
will not be sufficient to cover the Russian mili- 
tary’s demand for 700,000 troops per year under a 
12-month term of service, given the demographic 
reality of a declining population. According to a 
recent article in the Russian newspaper Komso- 
molskaya Pravda, the local “registration and en- 
listment offices recruit more and more contract 
servicemen” who are “alcoholics, drug addicts, 
people with previous impris- 
onment, and sometimes peo- 
ple with AIDS.” 

Authorization for the for- 
mation of a voluntary, con- 
tract military force was en- 
acted in 1992. By 2000, the 
number of contract service 
members was still less than 100,000. However, by 
last year the number had grown to over 200,000. 
Surprisingly, about 30 percent of the soldiers and 
non-commissioned sergeants among the con- 
tract troops are female service personnel. This 
means that some 60,000-plus are females, leaving 
140,000 male contract troops available for com- 
bat or similar assignments. Females, though they 
are now eligible for combat training, have not yet 
been trained in significant numbers. Reflective of 
Russia’s desperate need to staff the military, one 
high Ministry of Defense official was quoted as 
saying that “the army will start seriously prepar- 
ing women for combat service.” Women, he added 
“are needed badly in the army now.” 

For a number of years, outright rejection of po- 
tential conscripts for health reasons has occurred 
at a rate of about 30-percent, with about 50 percent 
or more of those actually conscripted serving with 
_ “limitations on assignment.” (Rules recently have 
been changed to bar these “limited” conscripts 
from serving in the parachute troops, the Navy, 
and the internal security forces.) When combined 
with other deferments, draft evasion, and chang- 


ing illness patterns, only some 10 percent of the el- 


igible cohort are drafted or enter contract service. 





The number of Russians eligible 
and able to join the armed 
forces is shrinking. 





` Yet, while the rejection rate has stayed the same 
over the past several years, the draft pool itself is 
shrinking. According to Russian military data, 
72,000 fewer potential conscripts were eee 
in 2007 than in 2006. 

. Major General Vyacheslav Miroshnichenko, 
head of the. Organizational and Mobilization Di- 
rectorate of the Moscow Military District, recently 
analyzed the educational and health qualities of 
the 2007 potential and actual conscripts in the 
Moscow area. “At the moment of the draft,” he 
reported, “one-third did not work or study, .one- 
fourth came from incomplete families . . . . Five 
percent of the potential conscripts suffer from 
drug or toxic substance abuse, 15 percent from 
alcohol abuse. These people are not getting draft- 
ed; they are no good for the Ministry of Defense, 
[which would] have to spend its own money to 
cure them. Among the medical diagnoses that 
grant deferment, the leading 
causes are diseases of the 
muscular-skeletal systems 
(almost 21 percent) and men- 
tal disorders (slightly more 
than 13 percent).” 

According to other data, 
about 3,000 young males 


-across Russia are rejected annually for active mili- 


tary duty because of tuberculosis. Meanwhile, in 
crowded barracks and on ships, there is a high po- 
tential for outbreaks of drug-resistant tuberculosis, 
especially among personnel who are HIV-positive. 
Prison conditions for civilians are also a major 
problem. Given that about half of ex-prisoners 
with tuberculosis or HIV do not continue treatment 
when released from incarceration, they can spread 
these diseases among the population, including 
youths of pre-conscription age. 


WEAKENED POTENTIAL 

It is clear there are many more cases of HIV/ 
AIDS, tuberculosis, hepatitis, and drug addiction 
in the Russian armed forces than is reported. The 
true numbers remain unknown. Also unknown 
is whether health problems among potential con- 
scripts necessarily lead to weakened combat capa- 
bility. But this much is evident: Even the goal of 
replacing the draft army with a successful contract 
military, one that is well trained and equipped 
and entirely healthy, is made more difficult by the 
overall poor health among 15- to 17-year-olds. 

It has now been a decade since the officially reg- 
istered explosion of HIV infection among Russians 


in the late 1990s. With little antiretroviral therapy 
having been provided to those who needed it until 
the past couple of years, we can expect the number 
of AIDS cases and deaths to climb rapidly. And this 
is in addition to the array of tuberculosis, drug 
addiction, alcohol, mental disorders, and other ill- 
nesses and disabilities that impair capacity for ac- 
tive duty. With only 10 percent of the diminishing 
cohort actually conscripted and only 30 percent 
of these conscripts qualified for full service in all 
components of the military, the situation is taut 
enough at present. 

The Russian government's attention to the 
health sector is today much improved, yet that at- 
tention has come quite late, not just with regard 
to antiretroviral therapy medication but also with 
regard to recognizing only recently the danger of 
tuberculosis combining with HIV/AIDS. Official 
and unofficial commentary in Russia contains 
increasingly frequent references to health and 
demographic problems as threats to “national se- 
curity.” Other commentators dismiss this “threat” 
and seem hardly bothered by deaths among those 
afflicted because of their risk-taking lifestyles. 

The elimination of deferments for full-time stu- 
dents—decreed last year and now in place—may 
provide more quantity for the military. But the 
loss of human capital formation if these students 
do not return to their studies after service could 
be a loss of quality for society as a whole. New 
pro-natalist policies may well also draw down the 
number of women who continue their education. 
The possible, or even likely, large co-infection of 
HIV and tuberculosis will be an additional heavy 
burden for the country. And the overall combi- 
nation of population decline and increasing mor- 
tality will lead to a more tenuous situation in 
Russian society, including the military, than the 
country’s recently robust economic performance 
would seem to portend. 

Stepashin, Russia’s chief auditor, recently wrote 
that the predicted “reduction in the size of the pop- 
ulation and the reduction of population density to 
a level three times below the world average will 
create the danger of weakening Russia’s political, 
economic, and military influence in the world.” 
The impact of demographic and health trends can 
be reduced, he suggested, to a simple formula: “the 
fewer people, the less sovereignty.” If Stepashin is 
correct, Russia is a country with a huge military 
arsenal and major ambitions—but very low hu- 
man potential to realize these ambitions. a 
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PERSPECTIVES 


How the West Failed Georgia 


ALEXANDER COOLEY 


ussia’s military clash with Georgia in Au- 
Re and President Dmitri Medvedev’s sub- 
equent recognition of the independence of 
Abkhazia and South Ossetia have stunned much of 
the international community. As the West strug- 
gles in the conflicts aftermath to formulate a uni- 
' fied response to Moscow, it is worth reflecting on 
the prior failures of the Euro-Atlantic community. 
Western indifference to Georgia’s frozen conflicts, 
divergent transatlantic interests in relation to the 
regime of Mikheil Saakashvili, and ill-crafted poli- 
cies regarding Kosovo’s independence and NATO 
expansion all contributed to the tragic events of 
August. Russian troops may have carved up and 
occupied Georgia, but the West’s previous mis- 
steps enabled the conflicts escalation. 


ROSE-COLORED LENSES 

Throughout the 1990s, Georgia was a low prior- 
ity for the United States and the European Union. 
In the aftermath of the Soviet collapse, Georgia 
was a failing and fragmented state, unable to per- 
form even the most basic administrative functions 
or curtail the power of warlords who ruled pock- 
ets of the country. ; 

US aid.and technical assistance to Georgia, de- 
signed to promote reform, often were misappro- 
priated as the country stagnated under the rule 
of President Eduard Shevardnadze. The Clin- 
ton administration did successfully negotiate an 
agreement to construct the Baku-Tbilisi-Ceyhan 
oil pipeline, but US-Georgia ties mattered little 
in Washington. Interest in the country was re- 
newed only after the September 11, 2001, attacks 
on America drew attention to the lawless Pankisi 
Gorge, a site of Chechen rebel activity. In 2002 
the United States sent 200 Special Forces to train 
Georgian troops (at that time with Russian Presi- 
dent Vladimir Putin’s approval). 


ALEXANDER COOLEY is an associate professor at Barnard Col- 
lege and a member of the Study Group on US-Russia and Geor- 
gia Relations at Columbia University’s Harriman Institute. He 
is the author of Base Politics: Democratic Change and the US 
Military Overseas (Cornell University Press, 2008). 
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The.EU, meanwhile, consumed with manag- 
ing its own enlargement immediately eastward, 
engaged very little with Tbilisi during the 1990s. 
Georgia remained well outside Europe’s sphere of 
interest and influence. 

The Rose Revolution of November 2003 and the 
subsequent emergence of the energetic and char- 
ismatic President Saakashvili dramatically altered 
Georgia’s relations with the West, though the Unit- 
ed States and EU countries differed in their attitudes 
toward the young Georgian leader’s government. 

For the administration of George W. Bush, rela- 
tions between Tbilisi and Washington became very 
close very quickly. Saakashvili and his insider cir- 
cle of reformers expressed unequivocal support for 
the US-led global war on terror and the war in Iraq 
and publicly proclaimed that they and Americans 
shared the same “democratic values.” The Georgian 
president made joining NATO his top foreign policy 
priority and sent troops to Iraq. The energy and 
style of Georgia’s band of reformers took Washing- 
ton by storm and personal friendships blossomed 
between members of the governments. Georgia be- 
came one of Washington’s most supportive allies 
and invaluable success stories. 

At home Saakashvili made great strides in 
strengthening state capacity, combating corrup- 
tion, and improving law and order. At the same 
time, however, democratic backsliding gave rise 
to renewed international scrutiny and skepticism 
regarding the regime’s sustained commitment to 
political reform. These worries culminated in No- 
vember 2007 when tens of thousands of demon- 
strators rallied against the government in Tbilisi 
and were brutally dispersed by riot police. The 
Georgian president declared a 15-day state of 
emergency during which more than 500 protest- 
ers were hospitalized and private television chan- 
nels were closed. Although US officials privately 
expressed concern, they continued to strongly 
support the regime and its NATO candidacy. 

EU members viewed Saakashvilis Georgia 
with more caution. They welcomed Thbilisi’s posi- 
tive actions, but also saw Georgia as having only 


begun a long process of reform. Tellingly, when 
Brussels in 2006 launched its first five-year EU- 
Georgia European Neighborhood Policy Ac- 
tion Plan, Georgian officials asked whether they 
could, instead, implement the plan’s programs 
and goals in three years. While the EU wanted to 
begin a sustained process of engagement, Tbilisi 
wanted to lock in its ties to the West as quickly as 
possible., Even members of Georgia’s “New Group 
of Friends” (the Baltic states, Poland, Romania, 
and Bulgaria)—which openly supported Tbilisi’s 
eventual inclusion in Euro-Atlantic institutions— 
identified improving Georgia’s democracy as the 
most urgent priority. 

European countries were themselves split as to 
how far to encourage Georgia’s integration with the 
West, especially as relations between Tbilisi and 
Moscow grew increasingly hostile in the wake of 
the Western-backed “color revolutions.” Some states 
with extensive commercial and energy ties to Rus- 
sia, especially Germany and France, were reluctant 
to antagonize Moscow, while Britain, Sweden, and 
several of the newer East 
European EU members of- 
fered stronger public sup- 
port for Georgia’s Euro- 
Atlantic aspirations. Oth- 
ers, most notably Spain 
and Italy, remained skep- 
tical of the pro-US tone 
and ties of the Saakashvili 
administration. And throughout the corridors of 
Brussels, “expansion fatigue” curbed the EU’s appe- 
tite to engage with Tbilisi beyond the projects con- 
tained in the European Neighborhood Policy. 


MISSTEPS WITH MOSCOW 


The lack of a concerted approach to Geor- 
gia’s aspirations was harmful. An even bigger 
mistake, however, was the manner in which the 
Euro-Atlantic community dealt with Kosovo's 
independence and the question of Georgia’s ad- 
mission to NATO. 

In February 2008, absent a United Nations Se- 
curity Council resolution, much of the Western 
community recognized Kosovo's declaration of in- 
dependence from Serbia, long a close ally of Rus- 
sias. Even though Moscow had warned for months 
that recognizing this unilateral declaration would 
set a dangerous international precedent—and 
had explicitly noted the status of Georgia’s frozen 
conflicts with its own breakaway provinces—the 
United States and other supportive European states 


The transatlantic community created 
a political environment that bred 
desperation in the Georgian regime and 
virtually assured the August escalation. 
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argued that Kosovo's case was unique. By failing to 
formulate an affirmative Kosovo precedent (for ex- 
ample, that Kosovo was recognized only after the 
province had undergone nine years of internation- 
al administration under a UN mandate), Washing- 
ton and Brussels allowed Russia to cynically and 
selectively link the two issues. If the West could 
recognize Kosovo's independence, why could Rus- 
sia not recognize South Ossetia and Abkhazia’s? 

Just a few weeks later, at a NATO summit in 
Bucharest, Atlantic alliance members’ inability 
to reach a clear consensus on granting Member- 
ship Action Plans (MAPs) for Georgia and Ukraine 
further exacerbated regional security tensions. 
While formally rejecting a MAP for Georgia, ow- 
ing to Germany and France’s reluctance to antago- 
nize Russia, NATO leaders issued a statement say- 
ing that Georgia would inevitably be admitted to 
the alliance. This curious compromise seemed to 
reverse the very logic of the established NATO ac- 
cession process, particularly the membership con- 
ditionality that had underpinned previous rounds 

of expansion. Rather than 
beginning an accession 
process through which 
Tbilisi would have to 
‘demonstrate its commit- 
ment to fulfilling mem- 
bership criteria, NATO 
members instead offered 
| an unspecified promise- 
without these critical intermediary steps. 

The Bucharest decision infuriated Moscow, 
which had declared its bitter opposition to this lat- 
est NATO expansion into countries of “vital nation- 
al interest:” The decision also failed to give Tbilisi 
the security assurances and the membership path- 
way that it had sought from the Atlantic alliance. 

As a result of the West’s seeming indifference 
to the Kremlin’s warnings regarding Kosovo and 
NATO, Russia soon began to take additional mea- 
sures to support the de facto governments in the 
breakaway territories. Moscow already had been 
pursuing a strategy of “creeping annexation” by 
providing Russian passports and even social wel- 
fare payments to residents of the two provinces. 
In April 2008, Russia formally established “spe- 
cial ties” to the pro-Russian ministries of Abkha- 
zia and South Ossetia. 

These actions brought expressions of concern 
from Washington and the group of European 
nations friendly to Georgia, but other EU states 
chose to remain quiet about the escalating cri- 
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sis. Given the EU’s seeming indifference and the 
United States’s unwillingness, despite its clear 
sympathies, to pledge concrete security assur- 
ances, Tbilisi felt it was out of diplomatic op- 
tions and drew up plans to take matters into its 
own hands. 

On several occasions after the Bucharest summit, 
US and international officials pressured the Geor- 
gian government not to exercise its military options, 
despite Russian provocations that seemed designed 
to goad Tbilisi into an armed response. After a week 
of shelling in South Ossetia in early August, Geor- 
gian troops attempted to retake the South Ossetian 
capital of Tskhinvali. That is when full-scale war 
broke out between Russia and Georgia. 


AFTER THE DEBACLE 

Russia, of course, must bear responsibility for 
its military actions in Georgia. But the transat- 
lantic community’s divergent interests, conflict- 


ing priorities, and diplomatic missteps created 


‘a political environment that bred desperation in 


the Georgian regime and virtually assured the 
August escalation. Despite its close ties to and 
working relationships with Georgia, or perhaps 
because of them, the United States was unable to 
pressure Tbilisi to resist responding to Russian 
provocations. And for too long Europe regarded 


developments in Georgia as outside the sphere of 


its immediate interests, and remained indifferent 
to the urgency of Tbilisis position once Russia 
took steps to unthaw Georgia’s frozen conflicts in 
the spring of 2008. 

Now the transatlantic community has no 
choice: Georgia is an urgent matter of internation- 
al concern that will require sustained engagement 
and transatlantic unity. Having indirectly contrib- 
uted to the Georgian. crisis, the West must now 


.initiate a constructive international process that 


might bring about a lasting solution. az 


The Fate of Georgian Democracy 


JULIE A. GEORGE AND CHRISTOPH H. STEFES 


ussian President Dmitri Medvedev recently 
announced that, for the Russian leadership, 
ikheil Saakashvili no longer is Georgia's 
president. “He doesn’t exist for us,” Medvedev as- 
serted.-“He is a political corpse.” Certainly, in the 
wake of Georgia’s lost war with Russia over the 
two breakaway regions of South Ossetia and Abk- 
hazia, questions have arisen about the path Geor- 
gian politics will take from: here. 

How safe is Saakashvili’s presidency from do- 
mestic opponents, after he took such a colossal 
risk with the incursion into South Ossetia that 
helped precipitate Russias August 2008 inva- 
sion? Given both Saakashvili's presumed domestic 
vulnerability and Russia’s explicit interest in his 
removal, can we expect democracy to survive in 
Georgia? Or should we anticipate a replay of the 
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fates of Georgia's first two presidents—the peace- 
ful overthrow of Eduard Shevardnadze in 2003; 
or, worse, the military coup and civil war that 
ousted Zviad Gamsakhurdia in 1992? 

At the heart of the matter are predictions about 
whether democratic processes such as elections 
and adherence to the rule of law will hold sway 
over more emotional and immediate forms of po- 
litical opposition. Since the August war, many ob- 
servers, and not only in Russia, have forecast the 
downfall of Saakashvili or Georgian democracy or 
both. The greater likelihood, however, is that not 
only will democratic institutions survive in the for- 
mer Soviet republic, but the war with Russia will 
politically reinvigorate Saakashvili’s government. 

In light of mounting evidence of Russian and 
South Ossetian atrocities against Georgian civil- 
ians, Saakashvili is likely to maintain the image 
of Georgia as an innocent victim of foreign ag- 
gression. Furthermore, assuming that Western 
postwar assistance keeps pouring in, Saakashvili 
could reap the political benefits of bringing hope 
(and new infrastructure) to a shattered country. 
Most important, the war may have provided a way 


to bring the government together with truculent 
critics among Georgia's political elite. This new- 
found unity not only would strengthen Saakashvi- 
lis government; it could contribute to cementing 
Georgian democracy. 


DAYS OF RECKONING 


There are several reasons to suppose that after 
the war with Russia, Saakashvili’s days as Geor- 
gias president might be numbered. The war has 
had a devastating impact on the country’s econ- 
omy and it will further reduce the government's 
ability to address pressing social problems. While 
the exact extent of the damage is difficult to de- 
termine at this point, a dramatic decline in the 
oil and gas, tourism, trade, and gastronomy sec- 
tors, combined with an expected drop in foreign 
investment, will amount to a loss of at least $2 
billion, a substantial proportion of the Georgian 
gross domestic product. 

In addition, more than 150,000 Georgian refu- 
gees from South Ossetia, Abkhazia; and the Gori 
region have already begun straining the public 
budget. Taking further into | 
account that Saakashvili 
is determined to rebuild 
Georgias trampled army, 
the government will strug- 
gle both to fund the coun- 
try’s infrastructural recon- . 
struction and to address 
citizens’ needs, such as adequate health care jnd 
pension systems as well as job opportunities. 

Some observers decry the' similarities between 
Saakashvilis populist brand of politics and that of 
Georgia's nationalistic first president, Gamsakhur- 
dia. Gamsakhurdia’s ghost haunts Saakashvili, to 
be sure, given that his 1990s policy of eradicat- 
ing South Ossetian regional autonomy (granted as 
part of the Soviet Union's ethnic federalism poli- 
cy) sparked its war of self-determination. Gam- 
sakhurdia ultimately fell victim to his own inner 
circle, and was toppled by paramilitary leaders 
who fought the war in South Ossetia. They cited 
not his nationalism, but rather his impulsive, au- 
thoritarian, and paranoid personality. 

Georgia’s current economic devastation and 
widespread suffering provide ample ammunition 
for the opposition, some members of which have 
already warned that the government will face 
. tough questions about the conflicts outbreak. 
The circumstances that surround the armed hos- 
tilities with Russia are indeed murky, enough 





It is difficult to offer NATO 
membership to a country inside 
Russia’s sphere of influence. 
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that Saakashvili can be accused of provoking a 
war that Georgia was unable to win. While these 
accusations are strongly voiced in the refugee 
camps but only cautiously in the larger Georgian 
public, the opposition still has an account to set- 
tle with Saakashvili. As the war's destructive, im- 
pact becomes clearer over the coming weeks and ` 
months, opposition leaders can assume that time 
is on their side. 


THE REPRESSION OPTION 

Having entered the war already in a position of 
political weakness, Saakashvili has provided the 
opposition with rationales to restage the popular 
uprising of 2003 or even the violent coup of 1992. 
However, unlike Shevardnadze, Saakashvili may 
not voluntarily surrender. He could try to repress 
popular opposition to his rule. Such a response 
would doubtless quash Georgians’ many .demo- 
cratic gains since independence from the Soviet 
Union and especially since 2003. 

As the hero of Georgias Rose Revolution, 
which drove the unpopular Shevardnadze from 
power in 2003, Saakashvili 
was elected in January 2004 
with an overwhelming ma- 
jority of the votes. After two 
years of governing, how- 
ever, Saakashvilis National 
Movement party began to 
shed high-placed members 
drafted during the Rose Revolution’s days of polit- 
ical unity—movement members who denounced 
the increasing power of the Georgian presidency 
and the weakening of the parliament and civil 
society. As the new president’s popularity rapidly 
declined, the opposition became increasingly as- 
sertive and gained political ground. The causes of 
this reversal of political fortune were manifold. 
They included inflation and persistent unemploy- 
ment, as well:as accusations of growing govern- 
ment repression and of corruption among senior 
members of Saakashvili’s cabinet. 

The increasing divisions within the political 
elite crossed into mass politics in November 2007, 
when Interior Ministry troops used tear gas and 
rubber bullets against civilian protesters. While 
Saakashvili was able to weather the crisis by call- 
ing for new elections, in the January 2008 poll- 
ing he barely avoided a second round of voting, 
garnering just 52-percent of the votes (down from 
97 percent in 2004).amid accusations of electoral 
fraud. After the devastating conflict with Russia, 
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Georgias opposition may be tempted to stage a se- 
quel to the November demonstrations. 


And how might Saakashvili react to anti- | 


government protests? Assuming the police re- 
main loyal to the government, and given the 
success of repressive tactics last year, we might 
expect the same response. Yet it is also possible 
that the Georgian government will preemptively 
strike against opposition leaders. At the end of 
August 2008, Saakashvili suggested that Geor- 
gia needed “a patriot act,” legislation similar to 
the American version, to dissuade foreign forces 
from overthrowing the government. Although 
Saakashvili did not elaborate on the precise 
reach of such a law, presumably it might be used 
against domestic opponents. 

Georgias institutional checks and balances 
were already weak -under 
President: Shevardnadze, 
and they have been further 
undermined by centraliz- 
ing reforms undertaken by 
Saakashvili. A repressive 
strategy against the opposi- 
tion, if adopted, would sig- 
nal a deathblow to Georgia’s nascent democracy. 
Even if Saakashvili avoided becoming a “political 
corpse,” democracy in Georgia might be the last 
_ victim of the war with Russia. 


SAAKASHVILI'S POWER BASE 


Yet there are good reasons to regard predictions 
of Saakashvilis political demise as premature. 
And for equally valid reasons, democracy seems 
likely to remain intact in Georgia, so long as the 
country’s fate stays in'the hands of Georgian rath- 
er than Russian leadership. 

First, contrary to how Saakashvili is sometimes 
cast in political analyses, he is not a’ Georgian 
chauvinist. Both he and his party enjoyed a power 
base among ‘ethnic minorities in both the 2004 
and 2008 elections. Ethnic minority communi- 
ties, particularly Azerbaijanis and Armenians in 
southern Georgia, turn out in greater numbers 
than their Georgian compatriots and have deliv- 
ered more votes to the ruling party. For example, 
81 percent of the votes from minority-dominated 
districts went either to Saakashvili or to the Na- 
tional Movement party in the 2008 elections. 

Second, Saakashvili's power also stems from 
communities that have experienced the deepest 
poverty. In the 2008 presidential and parliamen- 
tary elections, not only did the most impoverished 


It is more likely that the war with_- 
Russia will increase rather than © 
undermine Saakashvili’s popularity. 


districts report higher levels of turnout than those 
with less poverty, but they were also significant- 
ly more likely to vote for the ruling party. This 
power base is important, because one of the few 
clear-cut successes of the Saakashvili administra- 
tion has been increased economic development, 
which in turn has permitted increased govern- 
ment expenditures. 

After Saakashvili took over the presidency, the 
federal budget increased by 300 percent. The gov- 
ernment went on an infrastructural spending spree, 
building roads and repairing utilities. Saakashvili's 
presidency to the average Georgian has meant, if 
nothing else, better and more consistent access to 
electricity and water. With the Georgian economy 


experiencing double-digit growth in recent years, 


voters in the high-poverty areas have cast their 
ballots for the incumbent 
party in anticipation of more 
of the same. 
Third, a military coup of 
` the sort that Gamsakhurdia 
experienced appears unlike- 
ly. Not only have the Rus- — 
sians shattered the Georgian 
army, but the institution itself is now very much 
Saakashvili's creation. In the past five years, Geor- 
gia’s defense budget has increased exponentially 


(growing by 1,900 percent from 2002 to 2007). 


This represented a focus on military spending 
that, according to the Western powers, outpaced 
Georgia’s need. Yet this rebuilding of the countrys 
defense started at almost zero. 

Saakashvilis predecessor, Shevardnadze, had 
allowed the Georgian army to wither from neglect, 
with the Ministry of Defense receiving barely half 
of its budgeted allocation in some years, leaving 
its conscript soldiers shoeless and hungry. On oc- 
casion, army units staged mutinies, threatening to 
topple the Shevardnadze regime. Saakashvili has 
little to fear in this regard. He introduced a pro- 
fessional army and raised salaries meaningfully, 
securing the loyalty of military commanders. 

Similarly, another Rose Revolution seems im- 
probable. Few obvious Georgian figures stand out 
as alternatives to Saakashvili, even if we could 
imagine a scenario in which a popular opposition 
movement might be mustered. The most likely 
mechanism for diminishing Saakashvili's influ- 
ence would be to inflate the powers of the parlia- 
ment. This could be done through constitutional 
change, with the parliament taking steps to re- 
gain the power subsumed by Saakashvili when he 


took office. Such’a response would be a blow to 


the Saakashvili presidency. However, it would be a’ 


lawful and democratic challenge to his rule. 

In short, it is more likely that the war with Rus- 
sia will increase rather than undermine Saakash- 
vilis popularity. And if-the: political opposition 
proves neither able nor willing to challenge the 
Saakashvili government on the streets, precious 
-time will be gained that would allow for the re- 
turn of some normalcy to Georgian politics, im- 
_ proving the chances for Georgia’s’ eno) to 
weather the storm. 

What makes this scenario increasingly prob- 
able is the recently denionstrated willingness of 
Saakashvili to reach across the political aisle. 
Saakashvili and opposition’ leaders have nego- 
tiated, for example; the creation of “anti-crisis 
councils” that monitor the distribution of foreign 
aid. These councils are.supposed to be staffed by 
government officials, opposition representatives, 
and civil society activists. Saakashvili has also 
met or spoken by telephone. with some of his 
fiercest opponents, notably Irakli Okruashvili, 
a former ally turned .archenemy wee currently 
lives i in exile. 7 


THE WEST WEIGHS IN - 

The events in Georgia in August remind us of 
the overwhelming vulnerability of small states in 
the shadow of major regional powers: Pretending 
that only domestic actors will determine Georgia's 
political future belies the interests’ that both Rus- 
sia and the West have in this tiny country, albeit 
with vastly different priorities. ; 
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Saakashvili doubtless will’ face’ a reckoning 
with the Georgian political opposition, the out- 
come of which will probably be peaceful and 
within democratic boundaries. However, the 
arena where he has built his largest support, 


. ‘namely economic investment and growth, is one 


particularly devastated by the war. The losses in 
economic, human, and environmental terms are 
still being tallied. Thus, to maintain his power 
base, Saakashvili will need an influx of capital for 
rebuilding, something the Western powers have 
already started to’ provide. The United States, for 
example, has promised a $1 billion humanitarian 
and economic assistance package. | 

Saakashvili will also need to convince Georgia's 
elite that his approach of overtly rejecting Russian 
influence in favor of the West was a stance ben- 
eficial to the country’s long-term interests, and 
worth the cost of a terrible war. Whether he suc- 
ceeds or not depends very much on Western ac- 
tions, particularly in figuring out how to address 
Georgias security problem. After all, it is easy to 


. deploy humanitarian aid. It is much more difficult 


now to offer NATO membership to a country in- 
side Russia's bloodily secured sphere of influence. 

Yet Georgia must be able to count on the West 
for immediate military support and enduring 
protection from a Russia that makes no secret of 
its antipathy toward Saakashvili, “the political 
corpse.” Only with plausible security assurances 
might Saakashvili credibly offer a tradeoff of sorts 
to his fellow Georgians: the-de facto loss of Abk- 
hazia and South Ossetia in exchange for real en- 
trance into the Western club. | 





Yeltsin’s Uncertain Legacy 


WILLIAM W. FINAN JR. 


Lech Walesa. Nelson Mandela. Boris Yeltsin. We learn, as the volume progresses, what fac- 

Boris Yeltsin? Does the late Russian president, tors did not, according to Colton, drive Yeltsin 
so often thought of as a drunken buffoon who to act. Yeltsin was not interested in power for 
coasted through his tenure as Russia's first demo- powers sake (his issuing presidential decrees 
cratically elected leader, belong in the pantheon of that bypassed parliament was only a politically 
major world figures who brought an end to auto- expedient way to change an unresponsive politi- 
cratic governments in the early 1990s? Timothy J. cal system). He was not interested in personal en- 
Colton, a longtime student of . richment (he handed over his 
the Soviet and Russian politi- Yeltsin: A Life ' pay to his wife and received 
cal systems, argues in Yeltsin: | by Timothy J. Colton. Basic Books, 2008. an allowance from her). Nor 
A Life that, yes, Yeltsin does . _ was he a hollow leader con- 
belong—and that inclusion in such a group is fit- trolled by underlings who took advantage of his 
ting tribute for this man who has been more mis- excessive drinking. 
understood than appreciated in the West. It is only near the end of his book that Colton 

Colton believes Yeltsin should be classified tells us what he thinks truly drove Yeltsin to act— 
among these revolutionary figures of the late twen- and even then it is a hazy judgment. Yeltsin, in 
tieth century because of the major role he played Colton’s assessment, was a political savant. Weary 
in dismantling one of that century’s most despotic of the Communist Party’s sclerotic and bureau- 
and repressive regimes, and in helping create an cratic workings, he recognized an opportunity to 
aspiring democratic country shorn of its imperial break the partys hold on the country and usher 
past and focused on becoming a good partner.in in a new era that would benefit the people suf- 
a globalizing world. But Yeltsin, unlike Walesa or fering under Soviet misrule. With savvy political 
Mandela, never intended to be a revolutionary. In judgment, Yeltsin outmaneuvered Mikhail Gor- 
fact, he was—auntil events pushed him in a differ- bachev—the very man who had created the oppor- 
ent direction—a willing and enthusiastic member tunity of which Yeltsin took advantage—to carry 
of the Soviet Communist Party elite. What was it, out the steps that broke the Soviet Union into 15 
then, that led him to champion the dismantlement independent countries. Yeltsin then proceeded to 
of the very political institution that had rewarded build the foundations of a new Russia, with a lib- 
him so handsomely, with medals, a dacha, and a eral, democratic bent and a market economy. 
top party position? l 

Yeltsin is not a traditional biography, so the an- DECREES AND DISARRAY 
swer to this question is not easily discerned. Col- While the main point of Yeltsin is to paint a pic- 
ton is a political scientist, analytically inclined, ture of the former Russian president as the right 
which means that the story of Yeltsin's life—from man at the right time in history, the book also 
dirt-poor son of political prisoners who had been attempts to rebut arguments against assessments 
rehabilitated to university student to good Com- of Yeltsin as a lion of democracy, arguments that 
munist apparatchik to, well, either a revolutionary hinge on the manner in which Yeltsin governed 
or a politically astute operator—never coheres into and the way in which he and his advisers dis- 
a single narrative. Instead, the story of Yeltsin's life mantled the Soviet economy. Colton argues that 
is attached to the major points that Colton wants the creeping autocracy that has defined the era of 
to make, either about Yeltsin or the Soviet system Vladimir Putin stands in marked contrast to the 
in which he thrived. liberal political dynamic of the Yeltsin years. He 
a e a also argues that the “shock treatment” economic 
WILLIAM W. FINAN JR. is the Current History books editor. policies that Yeltsin and company unleashed on 
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the Russian people were a cleansing regime that 
has allowed Russia’s economy to thrive today. 
Both of these arguments are suspect. 

Yeltsin produced a political system with a steel 
core of executive power. From the moment he 
dissolved the Soviet Union by presidential de- 
cree on December 25, 1991, Yeltsin relied exten- 
sively on similar decrees to carry out the political 
changes that he believed were necessary to rid the 
country of its communist heritage. Decrees rath- 
er than legislation set the parameters of change 
in post-Soviet Russia. 

Constantly at war with the legislative branch, 
Yeltsin took a major role in shaping the 1993 con- 
stitution, which placed extraordinary powers in the 
presidency and the prime ministership. As Colton 
notes, Article. 90 of the constitution, which con- 
cerns the presidential power to issue binding de- 
crees at will, was a benchmark for Yeltsin. In the fi- 
nal draft of the constitution, he crossed out a caveat 
saying that presidential decrees and directives could 
be given only “in execution of the powers conferred 
on [the president] by the con- 
stitution of the Russian Fed- 
eration and by federal laws.” 

When, in 1996, Yeltsin - 
faced the prospect of compet- 
ing in an election for a second 
term as president—his first 
true electoral test, since his 
first election was a referen- 
dum—he relied on the power of the presidency to 
decree financial payouts to selected constituencies 
in order to ensure a compliant electorate. (Old age 
pensions, for example, were raised by 50 percent.) 
The media, fearful of running afoul of his power, 
suspended criticism of his administration. 

Yeltsin also left in place Soviet-era legislation: 
Soviet-approved laws were considered the law of 
the land unless explicitly revoked. This approach, 
Colton says, was based on Yeltsin's fear of losing 
control. Thus the mechanisms of the Soviet police 
state remained intact, as did institutional instan- 
tiations such as the KGB. 

On the economic front, the shock therapy that 
called for the rapid decontrol of prices helped 
throw the Russian economy into a downturn 
that rivaled the misery of the Great Depression. 
Individual incomes fell precipitously, and barter- 
ing became the only means by which most urban 
residents survived. 

Yeltsin’s decision to sell off state-owned indus- 
tries to private investors for pennies on the dol- 





Putin has benefited from the 
authoritarian tendencies built 
into the institutions that 
Yeltsin created or left intact. 
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lar also allowed the emergence of the so-called 
oligarchs, who swallowed up the country’s manu- 
facturing base. 

Colton is, of course, correct that Russia today 
boasts a vibrant economy. But its vibrancy stems 
from the trillion dollars in oil revenues that have 
flowed into the country since Putin came into of- 
fice, as the price of a barrel of oil has risen from 
$20 to more than $100. Yeltsin’s economic poli- 
cies laid the foundation not for a diversified and 
healthy economic system, but for an economy 
grounded in oil, natural gas, and other raw materi- 
al extraction and exportation. That is not the kind 
of economy that can compete, in the long term, 
with a China or even a Brazil. 


THE STEEL BACKBONE 


Putin has also benefited from the authoritar- 


jian tendencies built into the institutions that 


Yeltsin created or left intact. A stronger legisla- 
tive branch, a process by which former Soviet of- 
ficials could be found culpable for past criminal 
| behavior, and a complete 
dismantlement of Soviet-era 
internal security forces all 
would have left less fertile 
ground for Putin to rule in 
‘the way that he has. 

Indeed, Yeltsin tapped Pu- 
tin as his successor because, 
as Yeltsin wrote in one of his 
two memoirs, “I was already [in.1998] coming to 
feel that society needed some new. quality in the 
state, a steel backbone that would strengthen the 
political structure of authority. We needed a per- 
son who was thinking, democratic, and innova- 
tive, yet steadfast in the military manner. The next 
year such a person did appear—Putin.” . 

Putin has, of course, shown that he possesses “a 


` steel backbone.” He has shown this while build- 


ing on the foundation that Yeltsin laid and going 
much further than his predecessor in restricting 
the space available for politics and civil society in 
the new Russia. 

If the legacy of Yeltsin could be reduced to the 
moment in 1991 when he fearlessly jumped atop 
a tank and defiantly proclaimed that the attempt 
by the old Communist guard to stage a coup, re- 
move Gorbachev, and crush his reforms would 
not stand, he would easily find entry into the pan- 
theon that includes Walesa and Mandela. But the 
Russian state today is a larger ER that darkens 
that heroic moment. E 
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Israeli- Palestinian Conflict 

Aug. 2—lh Gaza City, at least 9 are killed and dozens are injured as 
violence erupts between the radical Hamas party, which controls 
- the-Gaza Strip, and a clan called Hilles, which is loyal to the 
-moderate Fatah party, which controls the West Bank. It is the 
worst poke among Palestinians i in more than a year. 


Poverty Sm A ka 

Aug. 26—The World Bank arinounces that in 2005, fe most 
recent year for which figures are available, 1.4 billion people 
worldwide lived in extreme poverty, significantly more than the 
nearly 1 billion that the bank last year had-estimated for'2004. 
Even the higher figure, however, indicates progress in poverty 
reduction in recent decades, since 1.9 billion people lived in 
extreme poverty in 1981. Also, the bank announces a new defi- 
nition of extreme poverty—an income level of less than $1. ae a 
day’ The pe level had been $1 pe dy = 


AFGHANISTAN 


Aug. 19—In Taliban assaults portrayed as the most serious since ~ 


the beginning of the US-led invasion of the country, 10 French 


` paratroopers are killed in, attacks outside Kabul and 10 or more `` `` 


suicide bombers fail in a strike against a US military base. 

Aug. 23—President Hamid Karzai condemns a US airstrike that 
was carried out the day before in Herat province. Afghan offi- 
cials say the strike resulted in the deaths of about 90 civilians, 

` as many as 60 of whom were children. The US military says an 
investigation of the incident is‘under way. 

Aug. 25—Partly because of outrage over reported ciie deaths in 
Herat province, the country’s Council of Ministers demands that 

‘a “status of forces” agreement be negotiated. with nations that ° 
~ maintain a military presence in Afghanistan. Talks would center’ 
. ori.the authority and i of foreign military units ` 
operating in, the country. . oe 


ALGERIA. `. 

Aug. 19—At least 43 people, are killed and 45 wounded outside 
Algiers when a suicide bomber rams a car full of explosives into 
a police academy. The next day in a neighboring region, 2 car 
. bombs explode near a military compound and a hotel, resulting 

„in the deaths of at least 12, all of them employees of a millti- 

- ' national engineering firm: The terrorist group’Al Qaeda in the 
pane oe Claims responsibility for the 2nd amar 3 


ar 


BELARUS . r ' 

Aug. 20—The government releases 2 men from jail, thereby com- 
pleting the release of 3 individuals whom Western governments 
had described.aé political prisoners and whose release they 
“had demanded: The development is said to reflect a Belarusian 
desire for improved ties with the Wést—a desire sparked by the 
country’s 2006 and 2007 disputes v with Russia over gas prices 
and perhaps by Russia’ Avg. 8 i invasion of goele 


BOLIVIA a | 

Aug. 10—President Evo Morales easily sutvives a recall referen- 
dum initiated by Bolivias wealthier, non-indigenous provinces, 
whose residents are unhappy with the president's perceived 


ra . 


nary results show that 64% of voters favoréd retaining Morales. 


CHINA 
Aug. 4—In Kashgar, a,city in Xinjiang province in the country’s 
northwest, 2 men carrying knives and explosives attack.a police 
unit. The state media report that 16 are killed and 16: wounded. 
Six days later, a dozen explosive devices strike government 
buildings, hotels, and a supermarket in Kuga, also in Xinjiang 
province. Ten suspects are killed, some.as a result of the bomb- 
ings and others by police. The government blames the attacks 
on separatists from the Uighur minority group. 
Aug, 8—The Olympic Games open in Beijing, bringing to a close 
7 years'of national preparation and providing a prominent sym- 
bol of China’s “peaceful rise.” The games end 2 weeks later and 
- are largely judged an organizational success, though it remains, 
unclear whether they have, as many had hoped, contributed t to 
Chinas liberalization: 
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GEORGIA Do sa 


Aug. 8—After months of E Georgia-Russia tensions con- 


cerning the separatist Georgian provinces of South Ossetia and 
Abkhazia, the Georgian military makes a major push into South 
Ossetia, a region that broke off from Georgia in the 1990s and 

_ has long been patrolled by Russian military units, character- 
ized by Moscow as peacekeepers. The same day, Russian forces - 


.. enter South Ossetia and Russian aircraft bomb targets within 


non-disputed Georgia. Accounts differ as to which advance, ~ 
the Georgian or Russian, was ordered 1st. The South Caucasus 
region, where Georgia lies, is strategically significant because of 
its energy reserves, because of the energy that flows through it in 
pipelines, and because of its geographical position between the 
Black and Caspian’Seas. Russia corisiders the South Caucasus 

~ to be within its sphere of influence-and has reacted harshly to 
„Georgias proposed membership in NATO. 


_ Aug.’ 9—The conflict worsens, with, Russia expanding i its bombing 


campaign deeper into nori-disputed Georgia and hitting targets 
near the Georgian capital of Tbilisi. Russia delivers troops via - 
ship to Abkhazia. - 

Aug. 10—Russian troops reach the strategic Georgian city of Gori. 
Earlier in the day, Georgia had offered a cease-fire and said it 

` had withdrawn its-forces from South Ossetia. In coming days, 
breakaway forces in Abkhazia, with air assistance presumably . 
. provided by Russia, take control of the Kodori Gorge, the only 
part of the region that before the conflict had still been adminis- i 
-tered by the Georgian goverńment.- > 

Aug. 13-——After negotiations facilitated by French President Nico- 
las Sarkozy, Russia and Georgia agree on a cease-fire according 
to which their militaries areto pull back to the positions they 
occupiéd before the violence erupted. Russia is.also allowed to 
occupy an ill-defined “security zone.” Russian airstrikes and. 
tank advances continue despite the cease-fire, with Moscow 
arguing that these actions are permissible under the z agreement. ' 
Georgia announces it is withdrawing from the Commonwealth 
of Independent States. The US announces it is sending ‘forces to 
Georgia to assist in providing humanitarian aid. 

Aug. 23—Russia says it has completed its pullback from all areas 
it occupied during the current conflict. Nonetheless, it still 

holds some sections of non-disputed Georgia. The Georgian 

military reports that.170 of its’soldiers have been killed during 
the conflict. 
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- Aug. 24—Georgian President Mikheil Saakashvili says the coun- 
trys intention to reunify with South Ossetia and Abkhazia has 
not changed. 

Aug. 26—Russia formally recognizes the independence of South 
Ossetia and Abkhazia. No other major power does so. Moscow's 

action is seen in part as retribution for Western recognition in 
February of Kosovo's independence from Serbia. 

Aug. 29—Georgia breaks off diplomatic relations with Russia. Rus- 

sla reciprocates. 


INDIA 

Aug. 1—The International Atomic Energy Agency approves a 
nuclear pact negotiated in 2005 by India and the US and ratified 
in July by India’s parliament. The deal would allow India access 
to international markets for nuclear technology and fuel. 

Aug. 15—After weeks of building protests, tens of thousands. of 
Muslims demonstrate against Indian control in Srinigar, the 
summer capital of the state of Jammu and Kashmir. The state is 
the Indian-controlled section of Kashmir, a region that has long 
been disputed by India and Pakistan. For months, tensions in 

_ Jammu and Kashmir have been high because of a decision by 
the Indian government, later reversed, to provide permanent 
shelter on a 99-acre plot of land to Hindus making a pilgrim- 
age to a shrine in the region. More than 40 have died in recent 
violence. | 

Aug. 16—Police arrest a man they say is the mastermind behind a 
wave of bombings last month that killed 58 in the western part 
of India. Authorities say he is linked to Muslim separatists. 


FROM THE ARCHIVES 


The Month in Review © 351 


IRAQ : 

Aug. 1—The US reports that 13 American soldiers were killed in 
Iraq in July. This represents the lowest monthly total of the war. 

Aug. 4—A report by the US Government Accountability Office 
says that by the end of this year Iraq will have amassed a cumu-’ 
lative budget surplus of $79 billion, mostly from oil revenues, | 
and that it is using little of this money for reconstruction of the 
country. 

Aug. 6—Parliament adjourns for the summer without having 

. reached agreement on changes in provincial election laws: This 

means that parliamentary voting scheduled for October will - 
probably be postponed. Much of the disagreement over the. 
election laws concerns which of the country’s ethnic groups will 
control the city of Kirkuk, the area around which contains large 
oil reserves. 

Aug. 21—Media reports'indicate that Iraq's Shiite-dominated gov- 
ernment is waging a campaign of arrests against leaders of the 
Sunni Awakening Councils, the citizen patrols composed largely 
of former Sunni militiamen. The militias’ change in focus, away 
from attacks on the US and on the Iraqi government and toward 
enhancing security in the areas in which they live, has been 
credited with contributing to the reduction in Iraqi violence 
over recent months. The US military is reported to be deeply 
concerned by the Iraqi governments policy. 
Media reports indicate that the governments of Iraq and the US 
have reached a draft agreement on the future disposition of US 
forces in the country whereby the US, if the security situation 
remains comparatively stable, will withdraw from Iraqi cities 
by June of 2009 and from the rest of the country by the end of ’ 
2011. Iraqi Prime Minister Nuri Kamal al-Maliki says over the 


What Current History authors were saying... 


5 years ago 


The reformers assumed that once 
industrial ministries and the planning 
organizations were eliminated and state 
enterprises were privatized, the for- 
merly government-controlled compa- 
nies would quickly begin to think and 
operate like private businesses in a com- 
petitive environment. Unfortunately, 
nothing of the sort.occurred. ‘It was 
simply too much to expect that a mar- 
ket system would suddenly materialize 
out of nothing. After all, for 70 years the 
state and the Communist Party had done 
everything they could to stamp out any ` 
remnant of market behavior. .. | 


MARSHALL I. GOLDMAN 
Putin and the Oligarchs 
October 2003 


10 years ago 


Russia has not yet made the transition 
from a government of men to a govern- 
ment of laws. The Russian political sys- 
tem since 1991 has revolved around one’ & 

` individual: Boris Yeltsin. It was Yeltsin. . Ķ 
who decided to dismantle-the Soviet & 
Union in order to deprive his arch rival, 
Soviet President Mikhail Gorbachey, of a 
power base. It was Yeltsin who appointed 
the government that launched Russiaon § 
the path of market reform in November Ẹ: 
1991. And it was Yeltsin who dismissed §’ 
the Soviet-era parliament . . . and wrote 
a new constitution creating a presidential 
republic. 


PETER RUTLAND 
A Flawed Democracy 
October 1998 
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coming days that no final agreement can be reached unless a 
firm date for withdrawal of foreign troops is provided, while the 
Bush administration sees the draft pacts goals as “aspirational.” 


KOREA, NORTH 

Aug. 26—The government announces it has suspended the dis- 
mantling of its nuclear facility in Yongbyon. It also threatens to 
restore the facility's capabilities. Pyongyang says its action comes 
in response to Washington’ failure to remove the country from 
a list of state sponsors of terror. The US counters that it has not’ 


removed North Korea from the list because Pyongyang has not _ 


fully disclosed its past nuclear activities. 


MAURITANIA 

Aug. 6—Army officers stage a bloodless coup, deposing and 
arresting President Sidi Mohamed Ould Cheikh Abdallahi, 
who was elected last year in the country’s Ist free elections in 
20 years. 


NEPAL : 

Aug. 15—The nation’ constituent assembly, which is charged with 
governing Nepal while a new constitution is drafted, chooses as 
prime minister Pushpa Kamal Dahal, the leader of former Maoist 
rebels. His selection had been expected. 


PAKISTAN 

Aug. 7—Asif Ali Zardari and Nawaz Sharif, leaders of the 2 parties 
that control parliament in a coalition government, announce 
that they will seek the impeachment of President Pervez Mush- 
arraf on charges of illegally suspending the constitution and 
improperly suspending judges. Musharraf cancels a trip to 
China during which he was to have attended the opening cer- 
emony of the Beijing Olympics. 

Aug. 18—Facing the nearly certain success of impeachment 
charges against him, Musharraf resigns. He had held power 
since a 1999 coup. It is not clear how power will now be dis- 

. tributed among Zardari, Sharif, the military, and other forces in 
the country. Musharraf's exit raises concerns in Washington and 
elsewhere about the country’s stability, the secunty of its nuclear 
arsenal, and Pakistan's future reliability as an ally against inter- 
national terror. 

Aug. 21—In an attack claimed by the Taliban, suicide bombers 

‘ blow themselves up outside the country’s largest weapons fac- 
tory, killing at least 64. The Taliban say the attack is retribution 
for the government’ military campaign against insurgents in the 
country’s tribal regions. 

Aug. 25—After an announcement days earlier by Zardari that he 
would seek the presidency in parliamentary voting scheduled 
for Sept. 6, Sharif announces that he and his party, the Pakistan 

` Muslim League-N, will leave the coalition that controls parlia- 
ment. Zardari and his party will now attempt to form a new 
coalition with smaller parties. 

Aug. 30—The government declares a cease-fire in attacks against 
militants in the tribal area of Bajaur, a region near the Afghan 
border that is a base for the Taliban. The cease-fire is to extend 
through the Muslim holy month of Ramadan, which begins 
Sept. 3. The move is seen by some as an attempt on Zardari’s 
part to help in his bid for the presidency. 


PHILIPPINES 

Aug. 11—Officials report that 130,000 people have been displaced 
from their homes in the southern part of the country by recent 
fighting between government forces and Muslim separatists. The 
latest round of violence has followed the abandonment of a deal 
between the government and the separatists under which some 
territory in the Mindanao region would have been handed over 
to the separatists. 


Aug. 18—At least 28 people in Mindanao, most of them civilians, 
are killed in attacks by Muslim separatists. 


POLAND 

Aug. 14—In a move whose timing is evidently influenced by Rus- 
sia’s invasion of Georgia, Poland and the US after 18 months 
of negotiations reach an agreement on placing a US missile 
defense installation in Poland. Washington insists that missile 
defense systems based in Europe would serve as protection 
against threats from countries like Iran, not Russia, but Moscow 
strongly condemns the agreement. 


SOMALIA 

Aug. 3—A woman cleaning the streets of the capital Mogadishu 
accidentally detonates an explosive device hidden in a garbage 
bag. She and 14 other street cleaners are killed. The incident 
highlights ongoing insecurity in this failed state. 


THAILAND 

Aug. 11—Former Prime Minister Thaksin Shinawatra, who was 
deposed in a 2006 coup, skips a court appearance related to 
corruption charges and travels to Britain, where he hopes to 
avoid extradition back to Thailand. 

Aug. 26—In the largest demonstration so far in several months 
of intensifying protests, an estimated 30,000 people gather 
outside government buildings. Some scale walls that surround 
the offices of Prime Minister Samak Sundaravej, whom the 
protesters accuse of corruption and of too close an alee: to 
Thaksin. 

Aug. 29—Demonstrators disrupt train and airplane travel. Police 
fire tear gas on protesters who ances Bangkoks metropolitan 
poe headquarters. 


UNITED STATES 
Aug. 1—The Bureau of Labor Statistics reports that unemployment 
in July climbed to 5.7%, its highest level in over 4 years. 


VENEZUELA 

Aug. 4—The government reveals details of 26 new laws decreed 
by President Hugo Chavez on the last day of July, 1 day before 
special powers temporarily vested in the president expired. In 
many cases the laws, which among other things give Chavez 
greater power over the military and regional governments, are 
very similar to measures that Venezuelan voters rejected in a 
2007 referendum. 


_ ZIMBABWE 
„Aug. 13—Power sharing talks between President Robert Mugabe 


and opposition leader Morgan Tsvangirai end without agreement. 
The country has been experiencing severe political turmoil since 
a March presidential election that Tsvangirai by most accounts 
won. Mugabe in the intervening months has carried out a cam- 
paign of intimidation and intransigence to hold on to his power. 
Aug. 19—Mugabe’s government announces it will convene parlia- 
ment, a step that Tsvangirai says violates an agreement on power 
sharing negotiations previously reached by the government 
and the opposition. The opposition enjoys a narrow majority in 
parliament but that majority may be in danger because criminal 
charges have been filed against some members. Outside observ- 
ers say that the charges are trumped up. 


Aug. 25—Opposition legislators, having taken their seats in parlia- 


ment, elect as speaker Lovemore Moyo. It is the 1st time since 
Zimbabwe gained independence in 1980 that the opposition has 
controlled parliament, and Mugabe is now expected to encoun- 
ter difficulties in running the country unless he reaches a power 
sharing deal with Tsvangirai. 
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Current History in the Classroom 


Current History is available for classroom use with discounts for issues or articles. 
For information about reprint permissions or classroom orders, call toll-free: 
1-800-293-3755. (From outside the USA: 215-482-4464.) 


Among articles available in Current Historys recent archives: 
8 : 


Latin America 
Jorge Castaneda and Patricio Navia: 
The Year of the Ballot 
Michael Shifter: Latin America’s Drug Problem 
Arturo Valenzuela: Beyond Benign Neglect: 
Washington and Latin America 


China and East Asia 
David Shambaugh: Asia in Transition: 
The Evolving Regional Order 
John J. Mearsheimer: Chinas Unpeaceful Rise 
Elizabeth Economy: 
China’s Environmental Challenge 
Selig Harrison: 


ie l EEE TR Terrorism 
Quiet Struggle in the East China Sea 


Peter Warren Singer: 
America, Islam, and the 9-11 War 
Bruce Hoffman: From the War on Terror to 
Global Counterinsurgency 
Matthew Bunn and Anthony Wier: 
The Seven Myths of Nuclear Terrorism 


Russia and Eurasia 
Lilia Shevtsova: Russias Ersatz Democracy 
Marshall I. Goldman: Russia’s 
Middle Class Muddle 
Michael McFaul: Russia and the West: 
A Dangerous Drift Europe 
Charles A. Kupchan: Europe and America 
in the Middle East 
Andrew Moravesik: A Too Perfect Union? 
Why Europe Said “No” 
Olivier Roy: Europe's Response to Radical Islam 
Simon Serfaty: 
Europe Enlarged, America Detached? 


The Middle East 
Ahmed Rashid: Letter from Afghanistan: 
Are the Taliban Winning? 
Hala Mustafa and Augustus Richard Norton: 
Stalled Reform: The Case of Egypt 
Juan Cole: A “Shiite Crescent”? 
The Regional Impact of the Iraq War 
Larry Diamond: Iraq and Democracy: 
The Lessons Learned 


South and Southeast Asia 
William B. Milam: 
Bangladesh and the Burdens of History 
Pratap Bhanu Mehta: 
Globalization and India’s Sense of Itself 
Stephen Philip Cohen: America and Pakistan: 
Is the Worst Case Avoidable? 
Sumit Ganguly: 
America and India at a Turning Point 


Foreign Policy 
Andrew J. Bacevich: 
Requiem for the Bush Doctrine 
G. John Ikenberry: 
The Strange Triumph of Unilateralism 
Thomas Carothers: 
Democracy's Sobering State 
Michael T. Klare: Geopolitics Reborn: The 
Global Struggle over Oil and Gas Pipelines 
Bruce Cumings: Is America an Imperial Power? 
Ivo H. Daalder and James M. Lindsay: 
Bushs Revolution 


Africa 

Gerard Prunier: The Politics of Death in Darfur 

Stephen Ellis: The Roots of African Corruption 

Letitia Lawson and Donald Rothchild: 
Sovereignty Reconsidered 
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PITY THE NEXT US president as he tries to grapple 
with Middle East messes he will inherit from his 
predecessor. Iraq is more secure and stable than 
it was a year ago, but what happens as American 
force levels decline? And will moving more soldiers 
to Afghanistan block the Taliban’s resurgence and 
bolster a state with little sway outside Kabul? 
Iran’s regional influence continues to grow, along 
with its uranium-enrichment program. Israel has 
suffered a leadership crisis. In Egypt, impoverished 
masses struggle to afford bread and President Hosni 
Mubarak this year turned 80. In that country and 
across the region political reform remains stalled. 
Our December issue will assess these and other 
such troubles. Topics scheduled to appear include: 


e The Future of Iraq 
Judith Yaphe, National Defense University 


e Irans Changing Political Landscape 
Mahmood Sariolghalam, 
Shahid Beheshti University 


e If Iran Gets the Bomb 
Joseph Cirincione, Ploughshares Fund 


e Is Afghanistan a Lost Cause? 
Thomas Barfield, Boston University 


e Egypt After Mubarak 
Samer Shehata, Georgetown University 


e Political Turmoil in Israel 
Yossi Mekelberg, Chatham House 


e The Middle East’s Glass Ceiling 
Nikki Keddie, University of California 
at Los Angeles 
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Pakistan: The Critical Battleground . . PEE E eae E E ee Ce Riedel 


` Both a victim and a sponsor of terrorism, Pakistan presents perhaps the single most important fòr- 
eign policy challenge now facing the United States. l i 


Pakistan's Perilous Voyage ....... o o aeeoe e eee eee e + e ve «Fargana Shaikh 
Shaken by personal rivalries, party realignments, and spréading Islamist violence, Pakistani ‘pout 
may have reached a ec tipping point. 
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India Held Back E E E 


Yes, India is rising. But it cannot become a global power unless it comes to terms with its. endemic’ 
poverty, fractious politics, assorted i insurgencies, and tensions with Pakistan. 
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Asia’s Democracy Backlash........ uaa EE AEE A `. Joshua Kurlantzick 


South. Asia and Southeast Asia at the turn of the millennium were riding a wave of democratization: 
Lately, authoritarianism has staged 4 a comeback: | 
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People P Power Sours: Uncivil Society 

in Thailand and the Philippines ...............0ee0e0eee+ Mark R. Thompson 
What happens when middle class protesters, in the name of “good governance,” aim to overthrow. 
, democratically eļected leaders? 
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Indonesia’s Reform Era Faces aTest.:.;......ec ce ceeececereceee Greg Fealy 


Ten years after the fall of Suharto, Indonesia has the strongest democracy in Southeast Asia. But the 
country’s reformist presidenti is not assured of reelection next year. 
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PERSPECTIVE. 
A New Strategy ¢ on Myanmar Lee... eo- -e Morton Abramowitz and Jonathan Kolieb 


International indignation and efforts to isolate the brutal: junta have not helped the very people f 
whom outsiders want to aid Myanmar gue SuHering: citizens. ; = 
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Heroes Entwined: Gandhi and Churchill ............02 0 ee ee eee ee SUMIE Canel 


A new book explores, intersections of the two historic figures’ heroic careers. Apparently the British 
leader and the Indian nationalist shared some intriguing characteristics. g e 
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THE MONTH IN REVIEW 
September 2008 


. Ari intetiiational chronology of events in‘September; country by country, day by day: 











Drawing on the best that this distinguished journal has to offer, Current History Books present... 
timely, comprehensive, and accessible overviews of regions and topics related to international 
affairs and policy. Collecting the journal’s finest offerings by the top experts in their field, these 
books contain first-rate scholarship of continuing significance that is accessible for students and 


general readers alike. Each book also contains an introductory essay from the book 


’s editor, maps 


of the given region, and chronologies of recent events, organized by year and by country.” 
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“In the global struggle against terrorism, Pakistan. .. poses paradoxes and enigmas. 
Understanding these—and developing a strategy to deal with them—may constitute the 
single most important foreign policy challenge facing the United States.” 


. Pakistan: The Critical Battlefield 


BRUCE RIEDEL 


the war against Al Qaeda and the jihadist 

global terrorist menace. Since September 
11, 2001, Pakistan has become the headquarters 
of the Al Qaeda movement and the sanctuary of Al 
Qaeda’s top leadership, including Osama bin Lad- 
en and Ayman al-Zawahiri. From Pakistan they 
have directed plots against the United States and 
United Kingdom and literally around the world. 
These include the attacks ọf July 2005 that killed 
more than 50 people in London and the foiled plan 
in August 2006 to blow up 10 jumbo jets over the 
North Atlantic en route to the United States and 
Canada, as well as plots foiled in Germany and 
Denmark in 2008. 

From Pakistan, Al Qaeda’s propaganda arm 
produces the group’s message and disseminates 
it to the world. In 2002 the studio—known as 
Al Sahab, Arabic for “the clouds,” a reference to 
its being hidden somewhere in the Hindu Kush 
mountains bordering Afghanistan—distributed 
four messages for Al Qaeda, in 2007 almost a hun- 
dred. Al Qaeda’s ally, the Taliban, fled to Pakistan 
_after the fall of their Islamic Emirate in 2001, and 
have enjoyed a safe haven there since. From their 
new base in Pakistan, the Taliban have gained the 
strength to stage a spectacular comeback in Af- 
ghanistan, killing more NATO and American sol- 
diers in 2007 than in any previous year—and the 
toll in 2008 looks.to be the highest yet. The Tali- 
ban leader, Mullah Muhammad Omar, to whom 
bin Laden has pledged loyalty, has lived in Quetta, 
Pakistan, for the past several years. _ 


P akistan is the most important battlefield in 
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And yet Pakistan is also where more senior Al 

Qaeda officials have been captured or killed since 
9/11 than in any other country. Khalid Shaikh Mo- 
hammed, the mastermind of the 9/11 attack on the 
United States (what Al Qaeda calls the Manhattan 
Raid), and several of his senior partners have been 
apprehended in Pakistan, most of them found 
hiding in its large cities. Others have been killed 
in Pakistan as well, usually by alleged American 
Predator airstrikes—including, this summer, Al 
Qaeda’s best bomb maker. Hundreds of Pakistani 
soldiers have died in combat against the Islamic 
militants who provide Al Qaeda its safe haven. 
Former Prime Minister Benazir Bhutto, the target 
of several Al Qaeda plots, was killed in December 
2007, almost certainly by these militants. 
_ For its part Al Qaeda declared Pakistan's former 
military dictator, General Pervez Musharraf, one 
of its principal enemies and tried to assassinate 
him on 10 or more occasions before he lost power. 
As recently as August 8, 2008, Zawahiri accused 
Musharraf of betraying Pakistan by aiding Amer- 
ica, stabbing the Kashmir cause in the back, se- 
cretly helping India in Central Asia, recognizing 
Israel and meeting with Israeli officials, and—in 
order to appease the, United States—abandoning 
the hero of Pakistan’s nuclear bomb industry, Ab- 
dul Qadeer Khan, after he was charged with sell- 
ing nuclear weapons materials on the global black 
market. Zawahiri accused the Pakistani army of 
betraying Islam by trying to suppress Al Qaeda 
and its allies in Pakistan and called for the army 
to mutiny in a jihad against the government. 

In short, Pakistan is.both a sponsor of terrorism, 
insofar as it provides sanctuary to the Taliban and 


"other terrorists who harbor Al Qaeda, and a vic- 
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tim of jihadist terror. US and other Western intelli- 
gence officials regularly report that Pakistan is the 
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lair of bin Laden and his gang and is their greatest 


worry in the war against terrorism. Yet last year 


various jihadist groups inside the country perpe- 
trated 56 suicide bombings against government, 
civilian, and army targets, and the pace this year is 
faster. Overall there were 1,300 terrorist incidents 
in Pakistan in 2007, up from 657 in 2006. The first 
eight months of 2008 saw 28 suicide bombings in 
Pakistan, followed by the horrific suicide attack in 
September on the Marriott Hotel in Islamabad, a 
major symbol of America in the capital. 

In the global struggle against terrorism, Pakistan 
thus poses paradoxes and enigmas. Understand- 
ing these—and developing a strategy to deal with 
them—may constitute the single most important 
foreign policy challenge facing the United States. 


SPAWNING JIHADISTS 


The contemporary jihadist terrorist movement 
has its origins in the war against the Soviet occu- 
pation of Afghanistan'in the 1980s. For almost a 
decade the Afghan mujahideen fought the Soviet 
Red Army in the mountains of Afghanistan. At the 
beginning of the war in 1979 and 1980, few ob- 
servers expected the mujahideen to survive very 
long. But with critical support from the United 
States and Saudi Arabia, they defeated the Soviets 
and the Red Army retreated in defeat. 

Pakistan was the key to victory. It provided the 
safe haven and support base for the jihad next door. 
Pakistan’s then—military dictator, Mohammad Zia 
ul-Haq, was prepared to take major risks to assist 
the Afghan resistance, and he probably paid the 
price with his own life (he was killed in a mysteri- 
ous aircraft crash in 1988). Zia was obsessed with 
the thought that Pakistan was threatened with de- 
struction between a Soviet-ruled Afghanistan and 
a Soviet-aligned India. The Pakistani intelligence 
service, the Inter-Services Intelligence Directorate 
(ISI), managed the war in Afghanistan. 

Many if not most Pakistanis believe the United 
States used their country in the 1980s to defeat 
the Soviet Union and then callously betrayed its 
ally, ignoring the consequences of the forces un- 
leashed by the war against the Soviets. In the sum- 
mer of 1990, just when the war against the Rus- 
sians was ending, Washington imposed sanctions 
on Pakistan over its nuclear weapons activities 
after the CIA determined that a weapon had been 
produced. This prompted a suspension of US mili- 
tary assistance to Pakistan, including a decision 
not to deliver F-16 fighter aircraft already paid for 
by Islamabad. 


Pakistan was left to deal with the aftermath of 
the war. More than 2 million Afghans had taken 
refuge in Pakistan. This large displaced population 
bred violence and extremism. A “Kalashnikov cul- 
ture” (named after the ubiquitous Russian-made 
assault rifle) developed along the borderlands 
where the refugees and the mujahideen lived, 
contributing to a growing breakdown in law and 
order in an area that had never seen strong central 
government authority. 

In Afghanistan after the Russians withdrew 
in 1989, the mujahideen tried to march on Ka- 
bul but failed to take the city. The ISI told then- 
Prime Minister Bhutto that Kabul would fall in 
a matter of days; the CIA told President George 
H.W. Bush the same. Instead it took almost three 
years, as civil war broke out among rival muja- 
hideen factions. 

The Taliban were the response to the civil war. 
They arose in the southern Pashtun provinces of 
Afghanistan, led ‘by a much-wounded one-eyed 
veteran of the jihad against the Soviets, Mullah 
Omar. Omar proclaimed a new holy war to purge 
the country of the warring parties and to install a 
pure Islamic government that would restore law 
and order. 

Pakistan began providing support to the Tali- 
ban from the group’s inception. Pakistanis saw 
in the Taliban a mechanism to end the civil war 
and consolidate their influence over Afghanistan 
through a proxy. The policy began under Prime 
Minister Bhutto and continued under her succes- 
sor, Nawaz Sharif, but the army and the intelli- 
gence services ran the show. The ISI was confi- 
dent that it could control the Taliban leadership 
and use the organization to solidify Pakistan’s 
preeminence in Afghanistan. ISI cadres began 
to advise the Taliban militia and the Taliban re- 
cruited heavily from Islamic schools in Pakistan. 
Increasingly Pakistani advisers assisted the Tali- 
ban military, and Pakistani experts handled the 
logistics necessary to maintain and operate the 
Taliban’s more sophisticated weapons, including 
tanks and aircraft. 

The Taliban were not the ISI’s only creation in 
the 1990s. In the late 1980s the Muslim major- 
ity in Kashmir, the disputed territory claimed by 
both Pakistan and India, had become increasingly 
restive. The Kashmiris were inspired by the Af- 
ghan expulsion of the Soviets, and a major revolt 
against the Indian occupation broke out. Pakistan 
moved quickly both to support the insurgency 
and to gain control over it. The ISI, fresh from vic- 


tory in Afghanistan, used the same tactics and 
strategy against India that it had used against the 
Soviet Union. The ISI provided training and weap- 
ons for the Kashmiris. It gradually created its own 
Kashmiri groups to do the fighting—groups that 
would be loyal to Islamabad’s interests first and 
foremost. The ISI also used Afghanistan as a base 
for training Kashmiri jihadists. By training opera- 
tives in Afghanistan, the ISI sought a measure of 
deniability against Indian accusations that Paki- 
stan was a state sponsor of terrorism. 
' The war in Kashmir quickly escalated, with 
Pakistan’s help. Thousands died on ‘both sides: 
And Pakistani-sponsored terrorists took the battle 
outside the province and into India proper, con- 
ducting hundreds of horrific attacks against tar- 
gets throughout India: More than once these ter- 
rorist operations have raised the risk of provoking 
a general war between India and Pakistan. Alter a 
December 2001 attack on the Indian parliament 
by Kashmiri terrorists linked to the ISI, a standoff 
developed that lasted for more than a year. More 
than a million soldiers were 
deployed eyeball to eyeball 
along the border, with the 
ever-present threat of a 
confrontation that could ` 
escalate to nuclear war. 
Despite repeated prom- 
ises, Pakistan has not bro- 
ken its links to these Kashmiri groups that still 
operate both in Kashmir and throughout India. 
India has tied them and the ISI to a long string of 
terrorist attacks inside India and against Indian 
targets abroad since 2001. The: most recent was 
the July 7 bombing.of the Indian embassy in Kä- 
bul, in which 54 people died. 


PROMOTING AL QAEDA 

It was in this volatile mix of Afghan and Kadhi 
miri terrorists that Al Qaeda developed. Bin Lad- 
en has a long and complex history with Pakistan 
and the ISI. Bin Laden and Zawahiri first arrived 
in Pakistan in. 1980, only a year after the Soviet 
invasion of Afghanistan. Bin Laden.was 23 years 
old, a rich volunteer with no experience in mili- 
tary affairs, so he began his. mission organizing 
aid from other Saudis. He quickly became a leader 
in the Arab community in Peshawar, providing 
funds and equipment to the mujahideen groups. 

For the next 10 years bin Laden had a close 
operational relationship with the ISI. The Paki- 
stani service jealously guarded its position in the 





Pakistan’s army and the ISI have 
created a monster that, at.best, 
they only partially control. 
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Afghan movement, welcoming support from any 
source but carefully maintaining control of the sit- 
uation on the ground. It would have been impos- 
sible for bin Laden to operate-without ISI supervi- 
sion and constant interaction.with its operatives. 
The ISI also played a critical role in developing bin 
Laden’s:ties with the Taliban when he returned to 
Afghanistan in 1996. According to.the 9/11 report 
by the National Commission on Terrorist Attacks 
upon the United States, the ISI set up the first con- 
tacts between: bin Laden and the Taliban’s leader, 
Mullah Omar. Part of the ISI’s.motive was to get 
bin. Laden’s help with non-Afghan groups with 
which they had: worked together in the past. 
Indeed; bin Laden’s interaction with the ISI had 
long gone beyond the Afghan movement. He had 
also been involved in the agency’s efforts to create 
and sponsor Kashmiri groups to fight in India. In 
1987 the ISI worked with bin Laden and a group of 
Islamic scholars in Pakistan to set up Lashkar-e- 
Tayyaba, which would become one of the most ex- 
tremist and violent of the Kashmiri organizations. 
At first:.it provided Kash- 
miri volunteers to fight in 
Afghanistan;.then it began 
attacks in Kashmir and 
ultimately in India’s large 
cities. Bin Laden provided 
some of the funding to get 
. it started and: remained 
closely:connected to the group. This relationship 
with ISI Kashmiri clients would continue after bin 
Laden returned to Afghanistan in the late 1990s. 
In late 1999 the connections among bin Laden, 
Al Qaeda, the Kashmiris, the Taliban, and Paki- 
stan’s ISI were dramatically illustrated in the hi- 
jacking of an Indian airliner from Katmandu in 
which one passenger was brutally murdered. The 
Kashmiri: hijackers, who sought the release from 
an Indian prison of one of their leaders, Maula- 
na Masood Azhar, were assisted in gaining ac- 
cess to weapons at the airport by the ISI station 
in Katmandu. The flight was diverted to Kanda- 
har, Afghanistan, where the Taliban protected the 
hijackers and negotiated with Indian authorities. 
Bin Laden was on the ground as well, even hosting 
the victory dinner when the hijackers’ demands 
were met. The ISI took Azhar on a victory tour 
around Pakistan after the ordeal was over to help 
raise funds for the Kashmiri cause and for a new 
Kashmiri terror group, Jaish-e-Muhammad. 
Jaswant Singh. was then the Indian foreign min- 
ister who had the unenviable task of going to Kan- 
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dahar to deal with the hijackers and get the 155. 
passengers freed. In his memoirs he describes the 
hijacking of Indian Air Flight 814 as the “dress 
rehearsal” for 9/11, since it involved many of the 
same characters and marked their first hijacking 
of a passenger aircraft. He learned that the hijack- 
ers had even considered crashing the plane into a 
target in India if their demands were not met. 
The extent of the ISi’s relationship with bin 
Laden and his Al Qaeda colleagues before 9/11 
is impossible to know completely in the absence 
of cooperation with the ISI itself. Its archives, if 
they are ever opened, may contain even more evi- 
dence of the close partnership between Pakistan’s 
intelligence service and the terrorist group that 
attacked America. : : 


CHOOSING SIDES > = i 

By coincidence the head of the ISt-at the time, 
Lieutenant General Mahmoud Ahmed, was in 
Washington visiting the CIA on the morning of 
September 11, 2001. His mission from Musharraf 
was to persuade the Americans to ease off on the 
Taliban, which Washington was pressuring with 
United Nations economic sanctions. No one knew 
more about the extent of Taliban-Pakistan coop- 
eration than Ahmed. After the airlinér attacks on 
New York and -Washington he was immediately 
summoned to the State Department to meet with 
then—Deputy Secretary of State Richard Armitage. 

According to Musharraf’s account of that meet- 
ing, Armitage told Ahmed that Pakistan had to 
choose whether to be with the United States or 
against it. Should Pakistan stand by its relation- 
ship with the Taliban, Armitage threatened to 
bomb Pakistan back to the Stone Age. Armitage 
has denied he threatened to attack Pakistan, but 
he has confirmed that he gave the ISI leader an 
ultimatum, to either help America or be seen as 
an enemy. Almost immediately Pakistan’s policy 
toward the Taliban changed. General Ahmed was 
fired from his post a few days later, apparently for 
lack of enthusiasm regarding the new policy to- 
ward his former clients. 

By September 2001 Pakistani aid was critical 
to the Taliban. The journalist Ahmed Rashid, the 
leading expert on the Taliban, estimated that up 
to 60,000 Pakistani Islamic students had ‘fought 
in Afghanistan in support of the Taliban, dozens 
of Pakistani military officers were advising the 
Taliban government’s army, and small units of the 
elite Special Services Group commandos were en- 
gaged in combat operations with the Taliban forc- 


es against recalcitrant warlord militias. As Rashid 
put it in October 2001, “Pakistan’s knowledge of 
the Taliban’s military machine, storage facilities, 
supply lines, and leadership hierarchy was total.” 

But shortly after the start of US military action 
in Afghanistan, Pakistan deserted its Taliban ally. 
Pakistan's military advisers, pilots, tank crews, 
and other military personnel in the Taliban army 
fled the country back to Pakistan. Without their 
allies, the Taliban were even more hopelessly out- 
gunned by the Us-backed alliance. The collapse of 
their resistance came quickly. By the end of 2001 
the Islamic Emirate was replaced by a government 
installed by the Americans and their allies. Most 
of the Taliban fighters simply faded away to their 
villages in the-region bordering Pakistan. 

Musharraf explained his decision to abandon 
the Taliban in his 2006 memoir, In the Line of Fire. 
Musharraf essentially concluded that the Indians 
would be the major beneficiary of a Pakistani de- 
cision to stand by the Taliban. As he put it: 


I also analyzed our national interest. First, India 
had already tried to step in by offering its bas- 
es to the US. If we did not join the US, it would 
accept India’s offer. What would happen then? 
India would gain a golden opportunity with re- 
gard to Kashmir. . . . Second, the security of our 
strategic assets would be jeopardized. We did 
not want to lose or damage the military parity 
that we had achieved with India by becoming a 
nuclear weapons state. 


In other words, the decision to reverse a decade 
of Pakistani policy in Afghanistan was a derivative 
of the underlying Pakistani concern about India. 
But for this decision Pakistan was handsomely 
rewarded. Musharraf was invited for a state visit 
to Washington in February 2002 and was prom- 
ised economic aid and debt relief. In 2003 he vis- 
ited Camp David and President George W. Bush 
announced a five-year, $3 billion economic and 
military assistance package. In 2004 Pakistan was 
designated a “major non-NATO ally,” which meant 
additional technology sharing between the two 
countries’ militaries. In 2005 Pakistan was prom- 
ised F-l6s again to demonstrate that the bad old 
days were truly over. By 2008 more than $12 bil- 
lion in US aid had flowed to Pakistan since 9/11. 


SELECTIVE SUPPORT 

Musharraf, however, was careful to provide only 
selective support to the United States in the war 
on terrorism. The Taliban apparatus in Pakistan’s 


madrassas (Islamic schools) was not dismantled, 
and many Taliban officials continued to operate 
in Pakistani cities, particularly Quetta, the capital 
of Baluchistan. By 2004 the Taliban were openly 
raising funds again in Quetta. No major Taliban 
official has ever been arrested in Pakistan. Afghan 
government authorities claim the ISI is again pro- 
viding direct aid to the Taliban in their operations 
against NATO and Afghan army forces. And with 
the resurgence of the Taliban has come the growth 
of the Al Qaeda apparatus in Pakistan. 

A key event in Al Qaeda’s revival occurred on 
December 13, 2001, when Kashmiri terrorists at- 
tacked the Indian parliament in New Delhi. The 
five attackers were Pakistani citizens and mem- 
bers of the ISI-created and ISI-supported terror 
organization Jaish-e-Muhammad (JEM). A former 
head of the ISI, Javed Ashraf Qazi, later admitted 
that JEM was responsible for the attack, although, 
at the time, Pakistani spokesmen suggested it was 
all a put-up job by India. Interestingly, Mushar- 
raf barely mentioned the issue in his otherwise 
very chatty autobiography. The book includes no 
discussion of the attack on 
the parliament and barely 
any discussion of the cri- 
sis that ensued. It is as if 
it never happened. Mush- 
arraf at the time privately 
told the American ambas- 
sador in Pakistan that it 
was a very “dirty” business but never clarified 
what that meant. 

Who benefited from the attack?: The answer 
is JEM’s friend and ally, bin Laden’s Al Qaeda. In 
December 2001 Al Qaeda was on the run, even 
on the ropes. US and allied forces in a lightning 
operation had overthrown the Taliban’s Islamic 
Emirate of Afghanistan. Musharraf had switched 
sides and reversed a decade of Pakistani support 
for the Taliban and was promising Washington 
that he would help catch bin Laden and the rest of 
the fleeing Al Qaeda gang. The parliament attack, 
by diverting Pakistan’s army to the east to the bor- 
der with India for the next year, helped save Al 
Qaeda. Was that the purpose of the attack or only 
an unintended consequence? A full-scale Indo- 
Pakistani war would have been even better for bin 
Laden, creating chaos throughout the region and 
giving Al Qaeda revenge for Musharraf's betrayal. 

In short, Pakistan’s army and the ISI have cre- 
ated a monster that, at best, they only partially 
control, and that has come increasingly to see 





A terrorist incident could provoke 
an Indian military response 
against targets in Pakistan. 
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Pakistan’s government as an enemy as much as 
a benefactor. Nevertheless, the relationship ap- 
parently continues. Both the Afghan and Indian 
intelligence services have accused the ISI of en- 
gineering the attack on India’s embassy in Kabul 
this year, which killed two senior Indian dip- 
lomats. According to press reports, the CIA has 
come to the same conclusion. Indeed, many in 
Pakistan worry that as Pakistan transitions from 
Musharraf's decade of dictatorship to civilian 
elected:rule, the army and the ISI will deliberately 
provoke India in order to underscore their impor- 
tance to Pakistan’s national security. 


NEXUS OF TERROR 

As a counterterrorism strategy, merely target- 
ing Al Qaeda has proved a failure. In Pakistan, 
Al Qaeda swims in a sea of jihadist groups like 
the Lashkar-e-Tayyaba and Jaish-e-Muhammad, 
the anti-Shiite organization Sipah-e-Sahaba, and 
the Taliban. Much of this nexus of terror was cre- 
ated by the ISI, either to fight in Afghanistan to 
increase Pakistani influence there or to fight In- 
dia in Kashmir. 

While the need to con- 
front these groups is press- 
ing, there is no quick fix 
or unilateral option. The 
United States needs Paki- 
stani cooperation in the 
war against Al Qaeda and 
its allies in the badlands of South Asia. An in- 
creased pace of US cross-border operations from 
Afghanistan, including ground attacks this fall, 
has angered Pakistanis, even prompting threats 
that Pakistani troops will fire on US forces. (Some 
ominous skirmishes already have been reported.) 
Pakistan could easily make life more difficult for 
NATO and US forces in Afghanistan by interrupt- 
ing the supply line that brings 84 percent of their 
logistics through Pakistan, mostly via the port of 
Karachi. | 

Predator strikes into the badlands, even com- 
mando missions, cannot eliminate the safe haven 
that now exists. Even a full-scale American in- 
vasion and occupation—which is beyond the US 
military's reach, and which would almost certain- 
ly provoke a nuclear war—would just spread the 
jihadist virus more deeply into Pakistan. 

So the Americans and their allies must find a 
way to embrace the new post-Musharraf Pakistani 
leadership and persuade it to work with them. 
Washington’s public posture should be full sup- 
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port for the democratically elected leadership. 
The United States should embrace the Pakistani 
peoples’ choices even-as it remains aware of the 
defects and shortcomings of some.of the new lead- 
ers. (Actually, many are not new at all, which is 
why the defects are so clear.) 

On many issues, no democratic government in 
Pakistan will enthusiastically side with the United 
States. The two countries will differ over how to 
deal with Islamism, whether to negotiate with the 
Taliban, Pakistan’s nuclear weapons development, 
the fate of A.Q. Khan, and other topics. The Amer- 
icans must disagree with Pakistan:without being 
disagreeable. And they need to take their differ- 
ences to the elected leadership, not to the army 
leadership or the ISI director, to get results. To do 
otherwise, to go to the army on political issues, 
is to undermine the rule of law and civil-military 
relations again, repeating the errors of the past. 


REDIRECTING AID 

Behind a new US public posture should be a vast 
expansion in American assistance and a qualitative 
change in its nature. The United States has provid- 
ed over $12 billion in aid since 9/11, but very little 
of this has addressed Pakistan's desperate need for 
economic help. The next administration in Wash- 
ington should provide a multibillion-dollar and 
multiyear commitment to help rebuild deteriorat- 
ing educational facilities in Pakistan, where illit- 
eracy is still growing, and to build new highways 
and other modern transportation infrastructure. 

Increased assistance to the Pakistani military 
and security forces also makes sense. But these 
organizations need to shift their orientation and 
infrastructure away from their current focus on 
fighting a war with-India, along the lines of the 
past four wars, and toward a focus on counterin- 
surgency and counterterrorism. This will be ex- 
pensive and difficult—it means changing doctrine 
and ways.of thinking, not just equipment—but it 
is in both America’s and Pakistan’s interest to un- 
dertake this shift. Increased US-aid in this context 
will mean fewer F-16s and more helicopters, fewer 
tanks and more night-vision devices. 

And increased US aid to the army should be con- 
ditioned on two key imperatives. First, the army 
needs to stay in the barracks and out of politics. 
Civil-military relations need to change’ for good. 
Second, the ISI needs to be entirely on the side of 
fighting terror, not on both sides. In conversations 
I held early this year with senior Afghan and Indi- 
an officials, both stressed this as the sine qua non 


of real change in Pakistan: The ISI ceases to play 
both sides of the game. Congress should require 
an annual secret certification from the CIA that 
the ISI is on one side only—against the terrorists. 

American diplomacy, meanwhile, should focus 
on two critical issues: Pakistan’s relations with Af- 
ghanistan and with India. The Afghan-Pakistani 
border, 1,610 miles long, is the heart of Al Qaeda’s 
sanctuary in South Asia. The border itself has never 
been accepted by any Afghan government, largely 
because the British colonial government unilater- - 
ally imposed it in 1893. The so-called Durand line 
divides the Pashtun and Baluchi peoples and has 
never been popular in Afghanistan. Kabul govern- 
ments have always been reluctant to formally give 
up their claim to a larger “Pashtunistan.” 

The United States should work with Kabul and 
Islamabad, encouraging them to accept.publicly 
that the line cannot be altered without the consent 
of both governments. Acceptance of the border’s 
de facto permanence could set the stage for greater 
willingness on both sides to police the line and 
to regard it as a real international frontier. This 
clearly would not stop smuggling and infiltration 
overnight, or even over several years, but it would 
provide a better basis for long-term cooperation 
between Kabul and Islamabad, something lacking 
in the past. ` 

Since the United States has so much at stake in 
the stabilization of this border and an end to the Al 
Qaeda safe haven along it, Washington should be 
prepared to endorse an agreement and guarantee 
its sanctity to the two states. Pakistan for its part 
would then need to treat its borderlands as part of 
its national responsibility and begin policing and 
administering it like any other part of the country. 


SOLVING KASHMIR l 

The. other critical issue for American diplo- 
macy to address is the underlying problem that 
drives Pakistan’s relationship with terrorist orga- 
nizations: India and Kashmir. The Pakistani state 
and its army have been obsessed with India since 
Pakistan was created in 1947. It was to fight India 
asymmetrically that the ISI created much of the 
modern jihadist infrastructure in South Asia, ei- 
ther directly in Kashmir or to defend Pakistan's 
strategic depth in Afghanistan. 

Of course, India has made it clear it will not 
withdraw from Kashmir. On the contrary, India 
argues it has already made a major concession 
with its de facto acceptance of the partition of the 
territory among itself, Pakistan, and China. India 


is probably prepared to accept the line of control, 
in effect the cease-fire line of 1948, as the ultimate 
border with Pakistan. But it will not accept a fun- 
damental redrawing of borders to put the valley 
under Pakistan’s sovereignty. 

The basis for a quiet and discreet American 
approach would be to complement the ongoing 
Indo-Pakistani bilateral dialogue. That dialogue has 
already produced a series of confidence-building 
measures between the two countries, which have 


included reopening transportation links, setting up 


hotlines between military commands, and starting 
periodic discussions at the- foreign secretary level 
on all the issues that divide the two. Unfortunately, 
this dialogue has not seriously addressed the Kash- 
mir issue because of the significant gulf between 
the parties and India’s refusal to negotiate while it 
remains a target of terrorist attacks planned and or- 
ganized in Pakistan. 

A unique opportunity for effective American 
diplomacy to help advance the Kashmir issue to- 
ward a better, more stable solution may present 
itself in 2009. A landmark US-India nuclear deal, 
agreed to during President 
Bush’s July 2005 visit to South 
Asia, should. create a more 
stable and enduring basis for 
. US-Indian relations than has 
existed at any time in the two 
countries’ history. The deal re- 
moves the central obstacle to 
closer strategic ties between Washington and New 
Delhi—the nuclear proliferation problem—which 
has held back the development of the relationship 
for two decades. 

In this new era of US-Indian strategic partner- 
ship, Washington should be prepared to encour- 
age New Delhi to be more flexible on Kashmir. It 
is clearly in the American interest to try to defuse 
a lingering conflict that has generated global ter- 
rorism and repeatedly threatened to spark a full- 
scale military confrontation on the subcontinent. 
It is also in India’s interest to find a solution to a 
conflict that has gone on too long. 

A Kashmir solution would have to be based on 
a formula both for making the line of control a 
permanent and normal international border (per- 
haps with some’‘minor modifications) and for cre- 
ating a permeable frontier between the two parts 
of Kashmir so that the Kashmiri people could live 
more normal lives. A special joint government en- 


Pakistan is both a sponsor 
of terrorism and a victim 
of jihadist terror. 
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tity might be created to allow the two constituen- 
cies to work together on issues that are internal 
to Kashmir; such as transportation, the environ- 
ment, sports, and tourism. The currencies of In- 
dia and Pakistan, for example, could become legal 
tender on both sides of the border, an idea recently 
floated in India. 


THE TICKING CLOCK 

Resolution of the Kashmiri issue would go a 
long way toward making Pakistan a more normal 
state and less preoccupied with India. It would 
also remove a major rationale for the army’s dis- 
proportionate role in Pakistan’s national security 
affairs. This in turn would help restore genuine 
civilian, democratic rule in the country. A resolu- 
tion of the major outstanding issue between Is- 
lamabad and New Delhi would reduce the arms 
race between the countries and reduce the risk of 
nuclear conflict. And it would remove the need for 
Pakistan to find allies to fight asymmetric warfare 
against India, allies like the Taliban, Lashkar-e- 
Tayyaba, JEM, and Al Qaeda. 

The alternative is to let 
Kashmir simmer and avoid 
trying to find a means to ad- 
vance the Indo-Pakistani dia- 
logue. In the long run,, this 
approach is virtually certain 
to lead to another crisis in the 
- subcontinent. Sooner or later, 
the two countries will again find themselves on 
the precipice of war. Kashmir has already begun 
boiling again this year after a few years of relative 
quiet. Ina worst-case scenario, a terrorist incident 
like the July 2006 metropolitan railway bomb- . 
ings in Mumbai or the December 1999 hijacking 
of Indian Airlines Flight 814—both linked to the 
1si—could provoke an Indian military response 
against targets in Pakistan allegedly involved in 
the planning and orchestration of terrorism. And 
that could lead to nuclear war. 

In March 2000 President Bill Clinton made a 
four-hour visit to Islamabad to meet with Mush- 
arraf, and he asked him for help with confront- 
ing the nexus of terror of Al Qaeda, the Taliban, 
and the Kashmiri jihadists. Musharraf refused. 
Clinton warned him that if Pakistan did not take 
on the challenge of fighting this nexus, terror 
would “consume” Pakistan sooner or later. The 
clock is still ticking. Œ 
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Pakistan's Perilous Voyage 


` FARZANA SHAIKH ` 


he political disarray that has character- 

ized Pakistan since civilian rule was re- 

stored this spring brings to mind a bitterly 
funny passage in A Case of Exploding Mangoes, a 
recently published novel by the Pakistani jour- 
nalist Mohammad Hanif. In the book, the coun- 
try’s devout military dictator from the 1980s, 
General Mohammad Zia ul-Haq, known for his 
contempt for politicians, rises from a prayer mat, 
wraps his silk dressing gown around his bulging 
belly, and declares it “the only civilian part of my 
body and hence out of control.” 

An out-of-control belly may merit a giggle, but 
the prospect of an out-of-control Pakistan (which 
also happens to be a nuclear power) rings alarm 
bells across Western capitals. And indeed, good 
reason for alarm may exist. A devastating bomb 
attack on the Marriott Hotel in Islamabad in Sep- 
tember was said to be in retaliation for Pakistan’s 
participation in the US-led war on.terror, a war that 
includes American military incursions against Al 
Qaeda and Taliban'bases inside the country. The 
attack suggests a dangerous tipping point could 
be imminent. : 

. Meanwhile, there is no end in sight to the Is- 
lamist militancy that engulfs the country’s tribal 


and northwestern regions. A constitutional crisis‘ 


concerning the reinstatement of judges sacked 
last November by then-President Pervez Mushar- 
raf grows ever more acute. And the economy is in 
tatters. Inflation is running above 25 percent, its 
highest level in 30 years, and the rupee is trad- 
ing at a 10-year low against the dollar. Economic 
growth, which has averaged 6 percent annually 
since 2001, is expected to decline to 4.5 percent 
this year. Food and fuel shortages have reached 
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critical levels, triggering riots in some urban cen- 
ters. Pakistan’s precarious credit rating has both 
discouraged foreign investment and thwarted the 
government’s efforts to shore up fast-dwindling 
central bank reserves. 

For all these reasons, the nation seems a vessel 
adrift, in danger of capsizing. Granted, it is not 
a rudderless ship, nor one without a captain. It 
is rather a ship under the command of too many 
captains—all working at cross-purposes and rare- 
ly, if ever, accountable to the hapless passengers. 
In fact, the common image of Pakistan as a state 
torn between two principal centers of power (the 
country’s military and its civilian rulers) or be- 
tween two opposing ideologies (the religious and 
the secular) is no longer very apt. 

Instead, what has become clear since general 
elections in February 2008 is that multiple centers 
of power, with rival claims to power, now threaten 
to reconfigure traditional alliances. 

The main centers of power today number six, 
beginning with the recently elected president, Asif 
Ali Zardari of the Pakistan People’s Party (PPP). 
Zardari controls the government through extraor- 
dinary constitutional powers vested in his office, 
including the right to dismiss ministers and dis- 
solve the parliament. A second center of power is 
former Prime Minister Nawaz Sharif of the Paki- 
stan Muslim League-Nawaz (PML-N), whose base 
is Punjab—the country’s most powerful province. 
A third is the so-called “neo-Taliban” or “Paki- 
stani Taliban,” spread across the country’s tribal 
regions; they owe broad allegiance to the tribal 
militant leader Baitullah Mehsud. 

A fourth power center is the legal fraternity, 
which is pursuing a course of civil disobedience 
intended to force the restoration of senior judg- 
es who were summarily dismissed by former 
President Musharraf. A fifth is the United States, 
whose proxies (it is said) still haunt the corridors 
of power. And finally there is the Pakistani army, 


along with its intelligence services, whose dark, 
sphinx-like approach to national security is the 
stuff of legend. The army may yet regain control 
of the country that it lost this year when General 
Musharraf’s party lost the February elections and 
Musharraf himself had to resign the-presidency in 
August to avoid impeachment charges. 

Lagging far behind in power is an uneasy par- 
liamentary coalition under the nominal control 
of Prime Minister Yusuf Raza‘Gilani. His powers 
have been so comprehensively ceded to Zardari 
that some say Gilani does not: even ‘qualify.as 
the “mayor of Islamabad.” -(Even Afghan Presi- 
dent Hamid Karzai can.claim to be the de aoe 

“mayor of Kabul.”) > 

The problem is this: The E that re- 
sults from competition among these rival centers 
of power might well propel the nation toward 
shipwreck, an event that would carry devastating 
consequences for both Pakistanis and the interna- 
tional community. So 

A glaring imbalance between elected'and un- 
elected power centers is no surprise to historians 
of.Pakistan. They are well 
familiar with Pakistan’s 
traditional consolidation of 
executive authority in the 
state instead of in popu- 
lar institutions—as well as 
with the power of popular 
protest to force change in a 
system notoriously resistant to it. Many observers 
.. would also acknowledge, however, that this embed- 
ded dysfunctionality has resurfaced with unusual 
speed since the general elections. This perhaps sug- 
gests that fundamental political changes are at work 
today, trends whose long-term consequences could 
significantly alter the complexion of the state. 


THE MISSING MIDDLE a 

One such trend is the disappearance of the so- 
called “moderate middle,” which in the past has 
been relied on to help bridge the divide between 
the policy preferences of the West, especially the 
United States, and those of the Pakistani elector- 
ate. The steady erosion of this moderate constitu- 
ency has taken a heavy toll on governance and has 
all but ruined the chances of forming a coordinat- 
ed policy to tackle militancy in Pakistan’s tribal 
areas. It has also nearly ruined any chances of eas- 
ing resentment against the United States, resent- 


ment that is only fueled by fears of a US-led inva-. 


sion to smash Al Qaeda bases inside the country. 





. The exercise of power in Pakistan 
remains closely tied to support-from 
the army and the United States. 
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The erosion of moderation has been most no- 
ticeable in the strains within the coalition gov- 
ernment that has been dominated by the PPP and 
its erstwhile partner, the PML-N. The two parties 
had agreed in March to enter into a. coalition on 
the basis of an understanding that was said to 
involve the reinstatement of all judges sacked by 
Musharraf. But given the two parties’ long history 
of rivalry, sharpened in the context of Pakistan's 
peculiar tradition of zero-sum-game politics, it is 
not surprising that before long they were locking 
horns. In May 2008, the coalition teetered after 
Sharif decided to. withdraw his ministers from 
the government in protest of the PPP’s failure to 
honor the agreement on reinstating the judges. 
Sharif, though he kept his party within the 'coali- 
tion, in June further distanced himself from his 
partners when he joined a week-long demonstra- 
tion in which lawyers called for the immediate 
restoration of the sacked judges. 

The two main coalition partners came together 
in early August to force Musharraf’s resignation, 
but their entrenched differences resurfaced with- 
in days. Ominously, their 
divisions had now wid- 
ened from disagreements 
over the reinstatement of 
the judges to. recrimina- 
tion over: Zardari’s deci- 
sion to run ‘for president 
in violation of a document,’ 
called the Charter of Democracy, that both parties 
signed in 2006. This agreement had committed 
them to fully restore the 1973 constitution, which 
provided for a “nonpartisan” president stripped of 
powers to dissolve the parliament and dismiss.the 
government. Zardari’s nomination while still in 
command of his party and his apparent reluctance 
to curb the extraordinary powers that Musharraf 
had vested in the presidency, it was claimed, con- 
stituted a major breach of the Charter. The final 
rupture between the two parties and the collapse 
of the coalition came in late August. 

These partisan differences, though couched in 
the language of politics and principles, masked ri- 
val personal agendas of the sort that have long de- 
fined party politics in Pakistan. Zardari and Sharif 
both regard their organizations as instruments for 
the promotion of private ends rather than as en- 
gines of public policy. In Zardari’s case, the private 
ends amount to his personal campaign to resist a 
legal challenge mounted by the deposed judges to 
an amnesty that Zardari received for corruption 
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charges. This grant of amnesty had made possible 
the return to the country in 2007 of former Prime 
Minister Benazir Bhutto and: Zardari,. her hus- 
band. (In exchange, they had pledged: their party’s 
support for Musharraf as a civilian president.) 

For Sharif, who was ousted by Musharraf in a 
coup in 1999 and then banished to ignominious 
exile in Saudi Arabia, the private ends have in- 
volved cultivating judges prepared to invalidate 
a constitutional ban on his seeking the post of 
prime minister for a third time. Both Zardari and 
Sharif have avoided laborious consensus build- 
ing—a process unfamiliar in Pakistan, whete 
politics is typically AAEE by conflict rather 
than compromise. 

Also uncommon in Pakistani golide is the 
voluntary surrender of power—a. practice that 
many unrealistically expected Musharraf to. ob- 
serve after his faction of the Pakistan Muslim 
League, the PML-Q, was soundly defeated in the 
February general elections. Although, during the 
run-up to the elections, Musharraf was briefly se- 
duced by the idea of cultivating a political con- 
stituency through the PML- 
Q, he never lost sight of the 
fact that political power in 
Pakistan has historically 
flowed not from the elec- 
torate but from the army. . 
_ In a revealing speech in 
Karachi just weeks before 
his resignation in August, Musharraf sought to 
dispel rumors of his'imminent political demise 
by declaring that his “last:day” would be the day 
he lost the support of the army. He added that 
he did not think “the army [would]. ditch me”:or 
“leave me on my own.” Coming just days after 
US Assistant Secretary of State Richard Boucher 
had in Islamabad publicly scolded Pakistan’s 
politicians for their misplaced priorities in try- 
ing to displace Musharraf, the president’s state- 
ment affirmed the long-established view that 
as long as regimes, especially military regimes, 
enjoy the support of the United States; their sur- 
vival is assured. 

Musharraf clearly, understood the iiae At 
a time of speculation about a breakdown in trust 
between the United States and the Pakistani 
army over whether Pakistani forces could wage 
an effective campaign against tribal militants 
allied to Al Qaeda and the Taliban, Musharraf 
tried hard to bank on the claim that, as one.who 
enjoyed the confidence of both Washington and 


Zardari and Sharif both regard their 
organizations as instruments for 
the promotion of private ends. 


his country’s army, he was best placed to salvage 
this vital relationship. | 

- Musharraf's decision finally to step down, 
though loudly proclaimed by -his political op- 
ponents as “a victory forthe people,” was in fact 
widely ‘recognized as proof that.the exercise of 
power in Pakistan remains closely tied to sup- 
port from the army and from the country’s foreign 
benefactor—the United States. The general had 
lost the support of both. 


NATION FOR HIRE 

Musharraf’s resignation was also evidence of 
a larger truth that has long unsettled the politics 
of Pakistan—its status as a rentier state. Political 
scientists generally use the term “rentier state” to 
describe states that finance more than 40 percent 
of their expenditures through “revenue accruing 
directly from abroad.” Recently, the term has also 
come to referto any state that hires out its services 
to the highest bidder. Pakistan qualifies neatly on 
both. counts. , 

Economists have repeatedly drawn attention to 
the country’s heavy depen- 
dence on external capital 
flows, especially from the 
United States, and have 
shown that such flows 
reached their highest levels 
in the 1960s, the 1980s, and 
from 2001 onward—times 
when the United States called on Pakistan’s servic- 
es as a close ally. All three periods coincided with 
times of military rule, during which high growth 
was achieved but little investment was made in key 
social sectors like education and health. 

Instead, the three periods saw a significant ex- 
pansion in Pakistan’s defense arsenal—a fact con- 
firmed by recent US congressional reports show- 
ing that the bulk of an estimated $12 billion in US 
aid received by Pakistan since September 2001 has 
gone to service the needs of the military establish- 
ment, especially the army. It is as the beneficiary 
of this American largesse that the Pakistani mili- 
tary has been expected to deliver certain services 
as an ally in the US-led war on terror. 

Heading the list of the army’s obligations has 


‘been the elimination of the Taliban and Al Qae- 


da forces that took refuge in Pakistan’s tribal ar- 
eas after being forced to flee Afghanistan during 
the US military attack in 2001. However, Wash- 
ington clearly did not appreciate. at that time 
(distracted.as it was by its plans to invade Iraq) 


that the Pakistani army’s role as subcontractor 
would be compromised by ‘the political ambi- 
tions of Musharraf, then the military command- 
er in chief. President Musharraf, running with 
the hare and hunting with hounds, had already 
sealed a bargain with the parties of the Islamic 
religious right, parties that served as mentors 
and protectors of the Taliban. 

This bargain involved resurrecting an “unholy al- 
liance” (first forged in the late 1970s, but with roots 
that go deeper) between Pakistan’s military and the 
country’s clerical establishment. Its terms rested on 
farming out to religious parties (and their assorted 
militant subsidiaries) the business of pacifying the 
tribal areas—in exchange for the religious parties’ 
help in limiting any challenges to the military's 


right to rule mounted by the so-called “democratic - 


opposition,” represented mainly by the PPP. 
Initially, there seemed little reason to doubt 
that the bargain would succeed, since it appeared 
nicely to meet the needs of all parties. The Unit- 
ed States was guaranteed a regular haul of high- 
value Al Qaeda suspects. The army could -count 
on US largesse as a reward for its endeavors. The 
religious parties could look forward to entering 
the political mainstream after years of losing out 
on the electoral front. And Musharraf, of course, 
gained time to consolidate his grip on power. 


JUDGE NOT 

So what disturbed this cozy equilibrium? It was 
challenged mainly by the expansion of two com- 
peting centers of power whose iconic symbols— 
the mosque and the judge—have in recent months 
served as reminders of the struggle between the ret 
ligious and liberal forces that have been embedded 
in the heart of Pakistan since the establishment of 
the state. I refer, on one hand, to the consolida- 
tion of a powerful and increasingly autonomous 
militant front which, from its base in the tribal ar- 
eas of the northwest, seeks to extend Islamic law 
to the rest of Pakistan; and, on the other, to the 
emergence of a strident lawyers’ movement that 
is determined to establish the supremacy of con- 


stitutional law as shaped by modern democratic. 


institutions. While the two sides may seem to rep- 
resent two aspects of Pakistan’s as-yet-unresolved 
national identity, the energy now animating both 
flows directly from decisions Musharraf made in 
order to shore up his questionable legitimacy. 
After reneging on a promise he made in 2004 
to stay on as president but give up his role as 
army chief, Musharraf found his support wan- 
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ing among religious parties. They held him re- 
sponsible for violating the terms of the informal 
agreement whereby they, and not the military 
forces now deployed by the thousands in tribal 
areas, were to be responsible for pacifying mili- 
tants concentrated in these areas. Attempts to 
calm the Islamist opposition during peace talks 
in 2005 and 2006 proved futile. And Musharraf 
was forced to make concessions that significantly 
eroded his regime’s authority in the tribal areas 
and threatened even to challenge its writ in the 
country’s capital, Islamabad. 

Islamist militants, most with close links to the 
tribal and northern regions of North-West Fron- 
tier Province, were galvanized into action in July 
2007 during a conflict centered around the famous 
Red Mosque in Islamabad. The mosque had a 
long-established reputation as a hotbed of Islamic 
radicalism; its leaders had openly called for Presi- 
dent Musharraf’s assassination, and had endorsed 
a series of vigilante actions in the name of Islam 
against “centers of vice” in the capital. A standoff 
with security forces ensued, ending in a bloody 
assault. The incident made the mosque a potent 
symbol of a movement that remained intent on es- 
tablishing an Islamic purpose for the state. 

A challenge from another direction came in the 
form of the lawyers’ movement. It had begun in. 
March 2007 in a protest against Musharraf’s sum- 
mary dismissal of the country’s chief justice on 
charges of corruption—charges that were over- 
turned by a judicial council four months later. It 
was after Musharraf decided in December of 2007 
to impose emergency rule that this lawyers’ re- 
volt was transformed into something resembling 
a mass civil disobedience movement. Musharraf 
responded by dismissing 60 more judges, includ- 
ing Chief Justice Iftikhar Muhammad Chaudhry 
again (after the judiciary had reinstated him), and 
packing the courts with judges of his own choos- 
ing. His actions fueled further outrage, timed 
as they were in anticipation of a Supreme Court 
judgment that was expected to prevent Musharraf 
from seeking reelection. | 

At a stroke Musharraf forfeited whatever good- 
will he: still enjoyed among the liberal middle 
classes. They had looked to him in 1999 to restore 
the rule of law (which had been undermined, 
paradoxically, by Sharif, who as prime minister 
was engaged in a protracted confrontation with 
the judiciary). The middle classes also looked 
to Musharraf to return the country to its origi- 
nal course, which they understood as democracy 
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grounded in constitutional principles.: Musharraf 
underestimated the power that can be exerted by 
a society in the throes of a minor. “civil society 
revolution”’—one led by an increasingly defiant 
media. It was not long before this grievous mis- 


calculation helped make the chief justice a power- 


ful symbol for those who saw themselves as the 
rightful heirs of the democratic state envisaged by 
Pakistan’s founder, Muhammad Ali Jinnah. 
Washington watched these-battles with mount- 
ing consternation. Having invested heavily in se- 
curing Pakistan’s participation in the so-called 


war on terror, the administration of George W. 


Bush was not about to get sidetracked by the ques- 
tion of who owned Pakistan. However, the United 
States could no longer avoid the question of who 


in Pakistan owned the war on terror. For it was- 


clear that if this war was to succeed, it had to be 
backed by a popular mandate. 


THE MURDER OF HOPE 

This is where former Prime Minister Bhutto 
came in. Her return to Pakistan from exile in Oc- 
tober of last year (after months of intricate politi- 
cal wrangling overseen by the United States) was 
meant both to paper over the cracks that were 
developing in Pakistani politics and to bridge the 
yawning gap. between US and Pakistani percep- 
tions of the conflict with Islamist militants. The 
carefully orchestrated plan underpinning her re- 
turn called for the pro-Western Bhutto to’ serve 
as prime minister alongside Musharraf as a civil: 
ian president—though only after he was reelected 
while still in command of the army. 

Bhutto’s liberal political credentials, it was 
hoped, would also calm the enraged legal frater- 
nity that was clamoring for an independent judi- 
ciary. And her cooperation with the pro-Musharraf 
PML-Q, whose senior leaders enjoyed close rela- 
tions with segments of the religious right, was ex- 
pected to lull at least some of the Islamists into 
believing that they exercised influence. Holding it 
all together was a power sharing agreement sanc- 
tioned by the United States. It obliged Musharraf 
to issue a presidential ordinance (the now famous 
National Reconciliation Ordinance) that froze all 
corruption charges against Bhutto,.allowing ‘her to 
return home without fear of arrest, in exchange for 
her supporting Musharraf as a civilian president. 

With Bhutto and Musharraf thus beholden to 
the United States and with each in command of 
resources vital to. the United States—respectively, 
genuine popular support and control of the ar- 


‘tion. naturally sympathetic to Sharif’s 


my—Washington could be forgiven for thinking 
that. it was: finally in a’ position to steer r Pakistan 
toward its own objectives. 

Fate was to decide otherwise. Bhutto’s assassina- 
tion, during a campaign stop in Rawalpindi in De- 
cember 2007, threw America’s carefully laid plans 
to the wind. Then, as if to compound the disarray, 
into the confusion stepped the United States’ least 
preferred option as leader of Pakistan: former Prime 
Minister Sharif. His-return to the country from ex- 
ile ahead of the February general elections was ar- 
ranged at the insistence of the Saudis, whose im- 
portance in Pakistan as a powerful eminence grise 
is best judged by the fact that even the United States 
was unwilling to cross them—notwithstanding the 
threat to US interests posed by Sharif’s return. 

Sharif intended to claim the mantle previously 
held by Bhutto, but strictly on his own terms. That 
he could soon be in position to set those terms be- 
came clear immediately after the February 2008 
elections, when his party finished-in a strong sec- 
ond place behind the PPP. The PML-N also swept 
the board in Punjab—the country’s wealthiest 


_ and most populous ptovince—making the party’s 


support vital to the stability of any government. 

Sharif, free from:ariy obvious -political debt to 
the: United States, moved to define the param- 
eters of his mandate: His priorities centered over- 
whelmingly on Musharraf, whom Sharif accused 
of compromising the sovereignty of Pakistan by 
forcing it into an alliance with the United States 
and of violating the country’s.constitution by un- 
dermining an independent judiciary. 


TO BED, FELLOWS 

Sharif’s return to the political scene has brought 
together forces hitherto opposed to each other. © 
On one side are parties of the religious opposi- 
religious 
conservatism, but moved in particular by his anti- 
American rhetoric, which seeks to cast the “war 
on terror” as a war against Islam. On the other 
side stands the legal fraternity, whose demand for 
the reinstatement of the deposed judges and for 
an independent judiciary has also been espoused 
by Sharif. Indeed, Sharif’s open support for these 
causes has come in sharp contrast. to the more 
muted attitude of the United:States, which is now 


` accused of working against the rule of law: 


This unusual. pattern of alliances could herald 
a significant shift in the development of Pakistani 
politics by combining for.the first time two very 
different identities within Pakistan—the religious 


and the liberal, or as some would have it, the Is- 
lamic and the secular. Given the surprising alli- 
ance of Islamic parties and legal reformers now 
supporting Sharif, it perhaps comes as no surprise 
that, according to a poll published in June by two 
US think tanks (the New America Foundation and 
Terror Free Tomorrow), Sharif is the country’s 
most popular leader, with 86 percent of Pakistanis 
expressing a favorable opinion of him compared 
to just 13 percent for Zardari. 

This ‘state of affairs was not lost on Zardari, 
who sought to regain lost ground this summer 
by describing Musharraf as a “relic of the past” 
and by. forging ahead with plans to impeach the 
president if he insisted on clinging to power. But 
_ at the same time, Zardari’s resistance to the rein- 
statement of the judges could inflict lasting dam- 
age on his party. For not only has the new presi- 
dent misjudged the popular 
mood; he also risks losing the 
moral high ground to Sharif.. 
While the issue of restoring 
the judges may be an elite 
concern, it also enjoys wide 
support insofar as the judges’ 
continuing suspension serves 
as a reminder of the Mushar- 
raf regime, whose unpopular- 
ity was conclusively demonstrated in the general 
elections. | 


SPINNING OUT OF CONTROL? 

It might appear that, with Zardari at the helm, 
time remains, at least for a while, on the side of 
those still working to allow the original US-backed 
power sharing agreement to mature, this time un- 
der the aegis of Zardari and his PPP. But just how 
much time does Pakistan have before it again finds 
itself taking orders froma military chief? The army 
appears to show little appetite for intervention, at 
least at this stage; in July, however, it acquired 
fresh, sweeping powers from the government to 
tackle the spread of militancy in the tribal region 
and northern regions of the North-West Frontier 
Province. It is far from clear whether these powers 
are restricted to planning military operations or 
whether they will extend (as some senior officials 
in the Frontier Province have alleged they will) to 
a right of veto on the terms of government nego- 
tiations with the region’s militant groups. 

This in turn raises questions about whether 
the army is still informally playing a lead role 
in decision making. Indeed, a recent report by 





The devastating bomb attack 
on the Marriott Hotel suggests 
that a dangerous tipping 
point could be imminent. 
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the Texas-based think tank Stratfor claimed that 
since February Musharraf’s regime has effective- ' 
ly been replaced by what the report calls “a civil- 
military hybrid.” Stratfor also suggests somewhat 
ominously that the country’s failure to stop’ the 
spiral of militant violence has gravely weakened 
the army, which—like its civilian counterparts 
in this hybrid arrangement—has simply lost the 
will or the ability to‘confront the militant threat. 
Pakistan, the report concludes, is “spinning out 
of control.” 3 ! 

If so, US patience might wear thin with a gov- 
ernment that, by all accounts, remains deeply 
divided over whether to engage in talks with 
tribal militants or to intensify military opera- 
tions in the tribal and northwest regions of the 
country. The United States strongly opposes ne- 
gotiations, insisting that militants will use a lull 
in fighting to regroup, and 
US opposition has so far pre- 
empted any decisive move in 
favor of negotiations. So too 
has concern that the new 
government, having finally 
secured the tacit approval of 
a reluctant US administration 
to oust Musharraf, should not 
be seen as lacking the muscle 
to contain the militant threat. 

It is worth noting that the launch of the latest 
military operation in the tribal district of Bajaur in 
early August—the bloodiest such operation since 
the new government assumed power—was timed 
precisely to coincide with the announcement of 
plans to impeach Musharraf. Soon after his res- 
ignation, a ban was imposed with much fanfare 
on the tribal militant group Tehrik-i-Taliban. 
The group’s leaders -have contemptuously dis- 
missed the ban as “meaningless,” considering that 
the organization isnot formally registered nor 
does it possess known financial assets vulnerable 
to seizure. 

These measures have done little in any case to 
quell speculation that the United States is now 
determined to continue with unilateral strikes 
against militant hideouts inside Pakistan and to 
take direct charge of operations aimed at rooting 
them out—even at the risk of provoking retaliation 
from Pakistani forces. Such speculation, fanned 
by reported skirmishes between US and Pakistani 
forces in September, ignites considerable anger in 
Pakistan. It heightens fears that US plans to “go it 
alone” will intensify the current climate of popu- 
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lar anti-American hostility and'encoutage further 
` militant attacks on the pattern of the bombing of 
the Marriott Hotel. _ 
: ; 
PATIENCE, PATIENCE . r 
Many will probably perceive in this assessment 
excessive pessimism about the country’s future. 


Nevertheless it is critical, in taking a long view of . 


Pakistan’s crisis, to acknowledge the difficulties 
facing the new government in the current context. 

First, the new government, however commit- 
ted to peace it might be, is gravely hampered: by 
the consequences of a war against Islamist: mili- 
tants that-is not of its making. Second, even if 
peace could be secured with. one or.more sets 
of insurgents, the sheer proliferation of militant 
groups over the past decade means that expecta- 
tions of immediate gains are unrealistic.: Third, 
if an effort is mounted to formally integrate the 
tribal areas into the rest of Pakistan so as to in- 
troduce economic and social reforms to this most 
deprived of the country’s regions, the results 


likely would not be apparent for years—and. im: ` 


proved conditions would depend ` on sustaining 


Even to begin to overcome these challenges re- 
quires a -determined move by the now extremely 
weakened coalition, especially its senior partner, 
the PPP, to forge a political consensus based on 
trust. This trust can only be restored in the pres- 
ent circumstances by the immediate reinstatement 
of the former chief justice and his court..Trust will 
also require restoring to the parliament its sover- 
eign.role as the main forum for political debate, 
making it once again a place where the country’s 
rulers are held accountable and their performance 
is measured against public expectations... 

Yet,-for this to happen, the PPP.must fulfill. 
its pledge to curb the:constitutional powers of 
the president to disiniss democratically: elected 
governments; the army and its:agencies must ` 
be prepared to be held publicly responsible for 
their actions in the tribal areas and elsewhere; 
such as Baluchistan; and the United States must 
understand that its.interests in Pakistan would 
be best secured through what the journalist 


‘Graham Usher has aptly. described as. the exer- 


cise of “strategic patience.” Like Usher, I remain 
skeptical about all three prospects.-The journey 


_ to democracy in Pakistan, it seems, is going to ` 


an extremely fragile peace agreement between., 


warring parties. be yery long indeed: piy ayu O 
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India Held Back 
SUMIT GANGULY 
ow is India faring in its rise as a significant evidence about the persistence of absolute poverty 
economic and diplomatic player in Asia and in India. According to the report, the segment of 
beyond? Certainly, reasons for optimism the population living on less than $1.25 a day in 
exist. In the late 1980s the-country's economy be- all-of South Asia had fallen from 60 percent to 40 
gan to exceed its traditionally anemic“Hindu rate of percent between 1981 and 2005. More specifically, 
growth” (a joke introduced by the late Indian econo- within India, it had declined from 60 percent to 
mist, Raj Krishna, based on the economic concept of 42. percent during the same period. Yet, despite 
a “secular rate of growth”). Also, at the end of the cold this progress, the study concluded that well over 
war, India dispensed with its hoary commitment to 400 million Indians were still eking out a living 
_nonalignment and its reflexive anti-Americanism. ~“ * on less than $1.25 a day in 2005. 

Finally, India disproved the polemical claim that, Beyond this startling revelation, the Indian 
despite the country’s democracy and federalism, it economy has been reeling this year from two im- 
would prove unable to contain ethnic separatism of portant exogenous shocks—the high prices of 
the sort that was unleashed by the collapse of the both petroleum and food on the global market. Pe- 
poly-ethnic Soviet Union and Yugoslavia. . troleum products’ dramatic rise in cost has dealt a 
India may yet-.emerge as a major power in Asia, particularly hard. blow to India’s economy. India’s 
with its influence extending well beyond its im- gross domestic product, after achieving-9 percent 
mediate vicinity. However, as-a quick survey of growth in 2007, will grow by about 7 percent at 
events in the past year demonstrates, the coun- best this year, according to even the most optimis- 
try still faces a series of domestic.and external tic forecasts. The greatest concern to most Indian 
challenges that remain significant hurdles on the policy makers, however, is not slowing growth 
path to great power status. These. challenges in- but a sharp spike in inflation—which now hovers 

clude an economic conundrum, fractious internal close to 13 percent. 
politics, growing governance problems, and idif- These statistics should give the Indian govern- 
ficulties both in tackling indigenous Islamic ex- . ment pause, especially. because they represent 
tremism:and in improving relations’ with India’s such a. contrast to the bulk of the past decade, 
ever-nettlesome neighbor, :Pakistan..- ~~ when the country has managed ‘to grow by over 
While India has so far defied all doomsday sce- 8 percent annually. Given that India has steadily 
narios constructed for it, its ability to deal with registered high: growth rates since it embarked 
and:indeed overcome its structural shortcomings on economic liberalization following an unprece- 
ultimately :will determine whether it can tran- dented fiscal crisis in 1991, the country’s failure to 
scend its role in South Asia and emierge as a global make a greater dent in endemic poverty is some- 

power of some consequence. what puzzling. 

Of course aggregate statistics, however compel- 
PERSISTENT POVERTY ling, do not adequately capture. India’s economic 
In late August 2008, the World Bank davi a realities. Other evidence helps provide a different 
major study that provided some rather disturbing view of India’s economic future. For example, one of 
India’s largest industrial conglomerates, Tata, is on 
SUMIT GANGULY, a Current History contributing editor, is a evera of producing the world's cheapest car, the 
professor of political science and director of research at the Cen- Nano, which is expected to be priced at $2,500 and 


ter on American and Global Security at Indiana University. will meet the latest European emission standards. 
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Parts of India are emerging as manufacturing hubs 
for major automotive firms, especially Hyundai. 
Moreover, India’s economic success is hard- 


ly confined to the industrial sector. The coun- _ 


try’s information technology sector continues 
to boom despite the current. global economic 
downturn. According to the National Associa- 
tion of Software and Services Companies (the 
apex organization of Indian information tech- 
nology businesses), growth in India’s informa- 
. tion technology sector has been staggering over 
recent years. In 1998 the sector accounted for 1.2 
percent of India’s GDP. By 2007, this figure had 
reached 5.2 percent. The same organization pre- 
dicts that the information technology sector, and 
related areas in business-process outsourcing; 
will contribute as much as $64 billion to India’s 
economy in 2008. : 

The success of India’s information technology 
sector and its business-process outsourcing is not 
an entirely unknown phe- 
nomenon to many ‘Ameri- 
cans. Indeed, this very: 
success became fodder for 
populist outrage during the 
2004 presidential election 
when, for the first time, white 
collar industries were seeing 
jobs transferred to India and elsewhere from the 
United States. But not as well known is India’s con- 
tinuing success in the pharmaceutical industry. In 
this sector, which initially focused on the produc- 
tion of cheap generic drugs, some of the most suc- 
cessful players are now investing in developing 
new drugs and are attracting the attention of for- 
eign drug makers. In June of this year, for instance, 
India’s largest pharmaceutical company, Ranbaxy, 
sold a 70 percent stake in its equity to a Japanese 
firm, Daiichi Sankyo, for $4.6 billion. 

India’s economic situation, in short, is complex 
and varied. The economy features sustained gen- 
eral growth and innumerable success stories. Even 
so, there is no denying that compelling economic 
challenges still plague the nation. The evidence 
from India and elsewhere shows that posting high 
rates of economic growth and boasting highly 
successful economic sectors will not alone result 
in the reduction of endemic poverty. To make sig- 
nificant strides in poverty reduction, India will 
_need to go beyond market-oriented growth strate- 
gies and devise imaginative public policies. 

There are no panaceas for poverty. As argued 
by, among others, Amartya Sen, the Indian No- 
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Some Indian political analysts 
are already predicting the 
demise of the Singh regime. 





bel laureate, the country must invest more in 
primary education and health care. Yet increased 
spending alone will not improve the lot of India’s 
poor. Currently, India spends 3 percent of GDP 
on education. However, for complex reasons, a 
disproportionate segment of this expenditure 
is directed toward higher education. Hence the 
quality of primary schooling in India remains 
quite uneven. Some of India’s states—especially 
Kerala, Tamil Nadu, and Himachal Pradesh— 
have made primary education a priority, with 
impressive results. But a large number of other 
states have grossly neglected their public schools, 
with disastrous consequences: 

India spends close to 6 percent of its GDP on 
health care, but its public hospitals for the most 
part are in shambles. There is little or no over- 
sight of public hospitals and maladministration is 
rampant. The country’s wealthy, of course, have 
opted out of the public health care system and en- 
joy standards of health care 
comparable to those in the 
advanced industrial states. 

India, however, cannot 
emerge as a great power 
with mere enclaves of excel- 
lence amid vast swaths of 
grinding poverty, economic 
disparity, ai social inequality. These internal 
cleavages invariably will contribute to political 
instability and thereby hobble India’s ambitions 
for major power status. 


DISHARMONY RULES 


To a considerable degree, the economic hurdles 
that confront India result directly from the coun- 
try’s fractious and increasingly coarse politics. 
The political spectrum in India ranges from two 
Communist parties—the Communist Party of In- 
dia and the Communist Party of India (Marxist)— 
which steadfastly refuse to countenance market- 
oriented reforms at the national level, to parties 
that remain committed to such reforms, such as 
the middle-of-the road Congress and the right-of- 
center Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP). 

The width of the political spectrum and the 
virtual absence of one-party dominance in India’s 
parliament for over two decades have meant that 
the forging of a political consensus on many is- 
sues of national significance can easily be held 
hostage to either parochial political or rigidly 
ideological concerns. Such a situation confront- 
ed the Indian polity in July this year when the 


Communists and’ their allies in the parliament 
withdrew support for the Congress-led regime 
of Prime Minister Manmohan Singh over the 
government’s pursuit of a major civilian nuclear 
agreement with the United States. 

This agreement, which will allow India to par- 
ticipate in normal global nuclear commerce, won 
the approval of the 45-nation Nuclear Suppliers 
Group in September. The US Congress granted its 
imprimatur to the deal on October 1. India until 
now has been excluded from nuclear energy com- 
merce because of its unwillingness to sign the 
Nuclear Nonproliferation Treaty and because of 
its pursuit of nuclear ‘weapons outside the ambit 
of the global nonproliferation regime. Under the 
terms of the pact, India has agreed to separate its 
nuclear establishment into two segments. Four- 
teen of its existing power reactors will be brought 
under International Atomic Energy Agency safe- 
guards while another eight, presumably connected 
to India’s nuclear weapons program, will remain 


off. limits. Over time, the’ agreement should make 


a meaningful contribution to meeting India’s bur- 
geoning energy needs while reducing the coun- 
try’s acute dependence on- imported petroleum 
products and fossil fuels. 

The Communists and their. allies opposed the 
agreement strictly on ideological grounds. Indeed, 
one prominent Communist leader, Prakash Karat, 
made no secret of the fact that his hostility toward 
the deal was based on his belief that it would con- 
tribute to greater Indo-US diplomatic amity. The 
BJP, for its part, displayed political opportunism 
in its crassest form. When in power in the early 
part of this decade, the party was instrumental in 
dramatically improving relations with the United 
States and had even initiated preliminary negotia- 
tions on the civilian nuclear agreement. However, 
when Prime Minister Singh decided to send the 
carefully negotiated agreement to the Nuclear 
Suppliers Group for its approval, the Communists, 
a group of small parties-allied with them, and the 
BJP chose to attack the deal with vigor in the hope 
of bringing the government down and hastening 
new national elections. ae 

In the end, though the government was hit 
with unproven, scurrilous allegations of bribing 
key parliamentary supporters during negotiations 
over the pact (though some overt political horse- 
trading certainly occurred),.the Singh adminis- 
tration prevailed. It did not lose its parliamentary 
majority, and it managed:to send the agreement 
off to the Nuclear Suppliers Group. 
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Nevertheless, the episode again underscored 
the ideological rigidity and political crassness 
that have come to characterize Indian politics. 
The outrageous behavior of parties at the two ex- 
tremes of the political spectrum showed that even 
those well-schooled in the craft of parliamentary 
democracy were willing to violate one of its most’ 
fundamental and cherished tenets, the principle 
of loyal opposition. Arid this is not the first occa- 
sion when the BJ? has resorted to such crude par- 
liamentary tactics. Shortly after its electoral defeat 
in the national elections of 2004, the leadership of 
the BJP often resorted to obstreperous behavior to 
impede routine parliamentary proceedings. 

These sorts of political tactics, aggravating In- 
dia’s ideological, regional, and personal divides, 
represent a serious impediment to the forging of 
a consensus on policies that would promote and 
sustain economic: growth while also aiming at 
poverty reduction: 


STUBBORN INSURGENCIES 

Tragically, as the Singh government focused its 
energies on fending off the BJP’s attacks and the 
Communists’ attempts to unseat it over.the nu- 
clear deal, long-simmering discontent, within the 
majority Muslim population in the disputed state 
of Jammu and Kashmir flared up once again in 
July. The Indian-controlled portion of this state 
has been the site of an ethno-religious insurgency 
since 1989. The insurgency had its origins in the 
exigencies of domestic Indian politics. However, 
once the insurgency erupted, significant Pakistani | 
support: for and’.involvement in it expanded its 
scope and increased its duration. In recent years, 
an: Indian counterinsurgency strategy combining 
fierce repression with political concessions had 
managed to restore a large degree of normalcy. 
Nevertheless, a reservoir of disaffection from the 
Indian state remained in the region. 

The immediate precipitant of this summer's cri- 
sis was a decision by the coalition government in 
the state to hand‘over some 100 acres of publicly 
owned land to the Shri Amarnath Shrine Board, a 
quasi-public body that oversees annual Hindu pil- 
grimages to a prominent Himalayan shrine. Once 
the government had announced its decision to 
build shelters for the Hindu pilgrims on the land, 
Syed Ali Shah Geelani, a local Islamist leader with 
pronounced pro-Pakistani sentiments, mobilized 
his followers, claiming that the decision to hand 
over the land was part of an unfolding and sinister 
plot to settle Hindus in the region. 
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The Islamist’s claims were entirely menda- 
cious. However, his inflammatory rhetoric fired 
the ‘popular imagination of young Kashmiris 
who harbor considerable resentment against the 
Indian state for the dislocations they have expe- 
rienced during the insurgency of the past two 
decades. Soon public demonstrations started to 
rock the Kashmir valley. Faced with this appar- 
ent groundswell of discontent, one of the part- 
ners in the coalition regime, the Peoples’ Demo- 
cratic Party, abruptly withdrew its support for 
the land transfer. But the Congress Party refused 
to go along to take the same step. 

In late July the regional government collapsed. 
India’s central government took over: the affairs 
of the state, also replacing the governor. The new 
governor, a highly respected former. bureaucrat, 
Narendra Nath Vohra, in an attempt to assuage 
the feelings of the aggrieved Muslim population, 
rescinded the land transfer. His decision, howev- 
er, led Hindu chauvinists in Jammu, the southern 
part of the state, to start a violent agitation. As 
matters threatened to.spin completely out of con- 
trol, the central government intervened again and 
sought to address the grievances of both constitu- 
encies. Negotiations proved successful in contain- 
ing the agitation in Jammu, but violent demon- 
strations persisted in the Kashmir valley. 

Unfortunately, the renewed agitation and very 
possibly a recrudescence of the insurgency. in 
Kashmir are not the only challenges to authority 
that face the Indian state today. At least two other 
sources of violent discontent stalk the land. The 
first is a resurgence of the Naxalite movement. 
This movement had its origins among a group of 
neophyte Maoist guerrillas in the state of West 
Bengal in the late 1960s. They had started their 
violent agitation in the village of Naxalbari, from 
which the movement derives its name. By the early 
1970s, largely through a strategy of harsh repres- 
sion, the Indian state had managed to effectively 
suppress the movement. | 

To the dismay and shock of India’s policy mak- 
ers, the Naxalite menace has seen a dramatic re- 
surgence. In 2006 as many as 165 districts in 14 
states were facing periodic attacks from Naxalite 
guerrillas. The central government, while it has 
recognized the problem, has yet to devise a coor- 
dinated strategy to deal with this renewed threat 
to public.order and wellbeing. To a large extent, 
India’s federal structure hobbles the development 
of a uniform, nationwide strategy to tackle this 
problem. Unless law and order break down almost 


completely, the central government cannot inter- 
vene in the day-to-day law-and-order problems of 
particular states. Nor can the central government 
send in paramilitary forces without the express 
invitation and consent of state governments. 

Moreover, the attempts by some states to con- 
front the problem have actually worsened matters. 
In the state of Chhattisgarh, for example, authori- 
ties have created a village-based vigilante .orga- 
nization, the Salwa Judum (literally “peace mis- 
sion”). This entity—composed of villagers armed 
with crude weaponry and lacking in training, or- 
ganization, and control—has engaged in mayhem 
while attempting to counter the Naxalites. In the 
process, far from containing the Naxalite threat, 
the Salwa Judum may have contributed to the 
swelling of the rebels’ ranks. 

What explains the seemingly abrupt resurgence 
of this movement? There are no clear-cut answers. 
Popular accounts tend to emphasize the growing 
impact of India’s fitful embrace of a more market- 


‘oriented economic development strategy and the 


concomitant inequalities that it has helped gen- 
erate. This argument, though seemingly persua- 
sive, is not entirely satisfactory because substan- 
tial economic inequity has been a constant of the 
Indian socioeconomic landscape since indepen- 
dence. Even so, economic disparities—combined 
with growing awareness of them and mobilization 
based on those grievances—certainly help to ex- 
plain the return of the Naxalites. The sources of 
this malady in any case need to be carefully iden- 
tified as India’s central government and constitu- 
ent states seek to. devise strategies to contain and 
suppress it. 


HOMEGROWN TERRORISTS 


The other critical security threat confront- 
ing the Indian state is the rise of homegrown 
Islamic extremism. The sources of this threat 
are complex but more readily explicable than 
the Naxalite menace. During this past year, In- 
dia has faced a spate of bombings in major cities 
including Jaipur in May and Ahmedabad in July. 
A little-known organization, .the Indian Muja- 
hideen—widely believed to be linked with the 
banned Students Islamic Movement of India— 
has claimed responsibility for some of these 
bomb attacks. A series of five coordinated bomb- 
ings in New Delhi on September 13, 2008, rep- 
resented.perhaps the most daring and brazen of 
these attacks, even though the loss of life was not 
as great as in previous bombings. 


Muslims, who constitute India’s largest mi- 
nority, do not amount to a cultural or social 
monolith. Social class, sect; language, and re- 
gional affiliations divide them. However, the rise 
of a form of Hindu jingoism has contributed to a 
sense of siege among the Muslim community at 
large. Worse:still, a pogrom against various Mus- 
lim communities in the western state of Gujarat 
in 2002, and a failure to prosecute its perpetra- 
tors, helped to radicalize a segment of young 
Muslim men. 

Indian intelligence organizations now claim 
that many of these disaffected men have been 


trained in Bangladesh and Pakistan to carry out. 


acts of mayhem, sabotage, and terror in India. It is 
impossible to confirm the veracity of these claims. 
However, circumstantial evidence does suggest 
that such external involvement in and support for 
terrorism is not beyond the realm of possibility. 
_ Bangladesh and especially Pakistan both. have a 
record of supporting vari- 
ous dissident and insurgent 
movements in India. 

As a consequence of the 
rise of a'virulent Hindu na- 
tionalist movement since the 
1980s, Muslim communi- 
ties across India have been 
the objects of both increased opprobrium and 
violence. Worse still, a government-commissioned 
analysis of the status of Muslims in India, the Jus- 
tice Rajinder Sachar Commission Report of 2006, 
provides a disturbing portrait of the Muslim com- 
munity’s poor representation in the realm of gov- 
ernment employment. For example, even though 
Muslims comprise about 13 percent of India’s pop- 
ulation, a mere 3 percent can be found in the elite 
Indian administrative service, 1.8 percent in the 
exclusive Indian foreign service, and 4 percent in 
the powerful Indian police service. 

Significantly lower educational attainments 
among Muslims as a whole explain, in consider- 
able part, their failure to enter these critical gov- 
ernmental bodies. But how the Indian state seeks 
to redress these significant disparities in the years 
ahead will in large measure shape the evolution 
of the Muslim community’s ties and loyalties to 
the Indian state. In turn, influential and success- 
ful members of the Muslim community must also 
suggest possible strategies for addressing the com- 
munity’s needs, for promoting social and cultural 
reform, and for eschewing violence. An absence 
of such leadership will inevitably provide politi- 





-Ideological rigidity and political 
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cal fodder to Hindu zealots who whip up populist 
hatred against Muslims. ; 


A FRAUGHT RELATIONSHIP 

In addition to the domestic troubles stemming 
from economic inequity, political squabbling, and 
ethno-religious tensions; India faces a very serious 
challenge in its relations with an increasingly un- 
stable neighbor, Pakistan. Despite Pakistan’s tenu- 
ous transition: to democracy in February of this 
year, the problems accumulated from years of au- 


‘thoritarian misrule and chicanery still plague the 
. country. Most importantly, despite the resignation 


of General Pervez Musharraf from the presidency 
in August, the military in Pakistan remains pri- 
mus inter pares. It is far from clear that President 
Asif Ali Zardari and. the minority regime of the 
Pakistan People’s Party in parliament will be able 
to curb drastically the substantial powers of the 
military establishment any time soon. 

And as long as the Paki- 
„stani military remains an 
important force in the coun- 
try’s political:order, it will be 
exceedingly difficult for any 
civilian regime to improve 
relations with India. This 
was amply demonstrated in 
July when members of the reconstituted Taliban 
carried out a suicide bomb attack on the Indian 
embassy in Kabul, Afghanistan. Despite official 
denials from Pakistan, both India and the United 
States have publicly implicated Pakistan’s powerful 
Inter-Services Intelligence Directorate in planning 
and masterminding this attack. Not surprisingly, 
the fitful bilateral peace process between India and 
Pakistan, the so-called “composite dialogue” that 
began in 2004, is now in considerable jeopardy. 

Given Pakistan’s present internal political dis- 
array, the recent upheaval in Indian-controlled 
Kashmir, and the upcoming elections in India 
next year, it is most unlikely that any tangible 
progress will be made soon in Indo-Pakistani re- 
lations. Even if another meeting within the frame- 
work of the composite dialogue is held this year, 
the ensuing discussions will be little more than 
perfunctory. 


OVER THE HORIZON 

The Singh regime’s inability to forestall the 
dramatic bomb blasts in Jaipur, Ahmedabad, and 
New Delhi; its slow and clumsy response to the 
widespread disturbances in Jammu and Kashmir; 
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its failure swiftly to contain spiraling inflation: 


All this in combination with the anti-incumbency - 


propensities of the Indian voter bodes ill for the 
present government in the national elections due 
in 2009. Unless in the next several months the 
administration can start addressing critical ques- 
tions of both internal security and economic sta- 
bility, its future in the next elections is virtually 
foreordained. Some Indian political analysts are 
already predicting the demise of Singh regime 
based on its. failure to pre-. 
vent the ‘multiple. bombings 
in the nation’s capital. 

In any case, it is easy to 
anticipate how the principal 
opposition party, the BJP, will 
campaign. It will unfailingly 
exploit the present adminis- 
tration'’s very real. shortcomings and insist that it 
will tackle India’s challenges with more alacrity 
- and efficacy. And the BJP is not the only bête noire 


that the.-Congress' Party faces in the next elec-’ 
tions. In the large, poor, populous state of Uttar . 


Pradesh, the current lower-caste chief minister, 
_ Kumari Mayawati, has already made clear her 
national ambitions. Whether she will be able -to 


mobilize significant support beyond her political . 





* The country’s failure to make a 
greater dent in endemic poverty 
is somewhat puzzling. 





base in her home state and northern India remains 
an open question. 

More to the point, even if she ‘eid her Bahu- 
jan Samaj Party were to win a substantial num- 
ber of parliamentary seats, they would still have 
to forge a coalition with other political parties 
to’ form a government. Such a regime would in- 
evitably prove unstable, as regional, ideologi- 
cal, and personal differences would soon come 
to the fore and threaten any coalition.. While 

' India has had some expe- 
„rience with coalition gov- 
-ernments, none has been 
known for its longevity or 

' stability. 
-As the year nears its end, 
the Indian polity, though not 
; facing any .threat to. its. vi- 
ability, devettheless confronts a range of domestic 
and external challenges that will severely tax the 
resources of the next regime in office. So long as 
India temains weighed down by. its various bur- 
dens—and lacks a national consensus on critical 


_ policies pertaining to economic: growth, poverty 


alleviation, secularism, and relations with conten- 


` tious neighbors—it inevitably will fail to-realize 
its potential for great power status. H 
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Asia’s Democracy Backlash 


JOSHUA KURLANTZICK 


o intense is the chaos in the Bangladeshi 

capital of Dhaka that to an outsider it often 

seems miraculous that the city actually func- 
tions. At intersections, mobs of rickshaws, motor- 
cycles, and luxury cars vie for space with vendors 
and homeless people wandering in all directions. 
Sidewalks are crowded with so many people—the 
megacity is one of the largest in the world—that 
you must push through the pack just to move. 

Normally, the city’s politics mirrors its daily 
life. For years, university students allied with 
either of the two major parties have led boister- 
ous rallies and street protests at election time, 
demonstrations often so fevered that they de- 
scend into violence. Vendors sell huge numbers 
of vernacular and English-language newspapers, 
which offer tens of thousands of words of politi- 
cal coverage. 

But over the past two years, Dhaka—or at least 
its politics—has quieted considerably. In January 
2007, a caretaker government preparing for a new 
Bangladeshi election stepped down, probably be- 
cause:of pressure from the military, and the army 
soon asserted itself even. more. Working only 
barely behind the scenes, it organized a new gov- 
ernment, declared a state of emergency, and soon 
detained thousands of political activists, putative- 
ly as part of a campaign to eliminate graft from 
politics. After promises to hold a new election, the 
military and its caretaker regime scheduled vot- 
ing for the late date of December 2008. 

Bangladesh is hardly, unique in experiencing 
undemocratic developments. Asia once was re- 
garded as the vanguard of a global wave of de- 
mocratization that, over the past three decades, 
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has swept through southern Europe, Latin Amer- 
ica, and Africa as well. In recent: years, however, 
Asia has witnessed a democracy backlash. Across 
the region, armed forces once believed confined 
to their barracks have begun to reassert their 
power. Quasi-authoritarian rulers in Sri Lanka, 
Cambodia, the Philippines, and other nations 
have drastically. strengthened the power of the 
state, unleashing security forces on political op- 
ponents; using emergency decrees to consolidate 
power, and cracking down on civil society. And in 
the region’s most repressive states, such as Myan- 
mar (formerly Burma), progress toward greater 
freedom appears to have stalled entirely. 


THE FREEDOM FACADE i 

South and Southeast Asia in the late 1990s sad 
early in this decade rode the crest of a wave of de- 
mocratization that encompassed much of the -de- 
veloping world. During the Asian financial crisis 
in the late 1990s, protesters in Indonesia toppled 
the long-ruling dictator Suharto and established 
a new, multiparty political system. In Malaysia at 
roughly the same time, protesters lashed out at the 
authoritarian rule of Mahathir Mohamad. Liberal- 
ization spread to East Timor, then a part of Indo- 
nesia, and after a bloody conflict Timor won its in- 
dependence and established a nascent democracy. 
Cambodia emerged from years of civil war to hold 
a series of elections in the 1990s. 

Even long-suffering Myanmar, ruled since 1962 
by the military, seemed ready to change, as the 
junta released pro-democracy opposition leader 
Daw Aung San Suu Kyi from house arrest in 2002 
and allowed her to tour the country. She drew 
massive crowds hopeful for political change and 
proclaimed “a new dawn for the country.” | 

As economies grew rapidly and publics became 
more politically active, nations such as Thailand 
and Bangladesh drew up liberal constitutions 
supposedly designed to strengthen civil society, 
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protect minority rights, and check the power of- 


entrenched actors like the military and power- 
ful business interests. In vibrant Asian cities like 


Bangkok and Kuala Lumpur, where-rapid growth . 


had produced towering skylines, sleek new roads, 
and flashy shopping districts, the idea of military 
coups now seemed obsolete. 

But recent years have revealed that some of 
this democratization was a facade. (To be sure, 
Asia’s longest-established democracies, Japan and 
India, suffer few of these weaknesses; and South 
Korea and Taiwan, though unruly, do not seem at 
risk of backsliding.) In some cases, the apparent 
vibrancy reflected merely economic liberaliza- 
tion, and democracy had not sunk deep roots. 

Quasi-authoritarian states like Singapore and 
Malaysia did understand the need for financial 
transparency, since that was critical to attracting 
the foreign investment that has‘powered their eco- 
nomic miracles. Yet Singapore and Malaysia—like 
China and, to some extent, Vietnam—have man- 
aged to build walls around their political processes, 
promoting financial and economic gaa coe 
while using subtle’ means 
to undermine political lib- >; 
eralization. They have held 
highly controlled elections 
while allowing few other 
facets of democracy, such 
as union organizing, 
dependent media, or trade 
associations. Foreign investors, who care mostly 
about financial probity, offer little protest about 
these dual policies, and have said nothing when 
countries like Malaysia jail activists. 

Even countries in South and Southeast Asia that 
seem more democratic.than Malaysia still have 
papered over major flaws. Few have established 
effective methods of probing state corruption or 
_ electoral fraud. Despite holding elections and writ- 
ing constitutions, many Asian nations have never 
assimilated a central premise of democracy—the 
idea that once a party loses it must respect the 
system by serving as a loyal opposition, working 
within the established political framework and 
honoring constitutional rules. 

Instead, from the Philippines to Bangladesh to 
Thailand—where large popular movements in the 
past have overthrown dictators—individuals and 
organized groups dissatisfied with the results. of 
free elections have continually taken their cases to 
the streets. Because these nations constantly rely 
on “people power” to change governments, they 


Across the region, armed forces once 
believed confined to their barracks 
have begun to reassert their power. 


have invested little in building democratic institu- 
tions or in promoting equitable development. _ 

In Manila, street protests nicknamed People 
Power 2 toppled President Joseph Estrada in 2001 
and brought to power his vice president, Gloria 
Macapagal Arroyo. Although Estrada had been far 
from flawless in office—he packed his adminis- 
tration with unqualified cronies and became en- 
meshed in vast corruption scandals—he had been 
popularly elected. Three years later, similar dem- 
onstrations almost brought Arroyo down. 

In Bangladesh, political parties run by two 
women who reportedly detest each other, Sheikh 
Hasina Wazed and. Begum Khaleda Zia, have tak- 
en this unwillingness to capitulate to rules to.a 
perverse extreme. When one party wins an elec- 


‘tion, the opposition often responds with waves 


of paralyzing strikes and protests, attempting to 
make the country ungovernable. These strikes 
only foster political violence. Numerous assaults 
on party gatherings have occurred, including.a ` 
2004 grenade attack against Sheikh Hasina’s en- 
tourage in which 21 people were killed. | 
Asians, meanwhile, have 
‘not entirely banished the 
men in green. Although 
militaries rarely inter- 
vened in domestic politics 
in the late 1990s and early, 
in this decade, few Asian 
countries have established 
complete civilian control over their armed forces. 
(In several nations, ‘like Pakistan:and Myanmar, 
the military never truly left politics.) In many 
South Pacific nations such as Fiji, military offi- 
cers have constantly threatened coups, sometimes 
successfully toppling governments. In the Philip- 
pines and Bangladesh (as in Kazakhstan and Uz- 
bekistan, among other countries), security forces 
have continued to operate unencumbered by laws, 
killing suspected opponents of whichever govern- 
ment is in power, running off-the-books business- 
es, and traticking in weapons and drugs. 


THE FADING BEACON - 

At the same time, over the past decade i bal- 
ance of power among external actors in Southeast 
and South Asia has shifted dramatically. For de- 
cades, the United States was the major external 
power in Asia, and in the late 1990s and early in 
this decade Washington rhetorically committed 
itself to pushing for democratization and better 
governance in the region. 


In the past five years, however, this commit- 
ment has weakened. The war on terror has con- 
sumed the White House’s attention and under- 
mined America’s moral standing. Demanding 
counterterrorism cooperation in Asia, the United 
States often has ignored efforts by countries such 
as Cambodia and Malaysia to use the war on terror 
to crack down on critics—for example, through 
Malaysia’s Internal Security Act, a colonial-era 
relic that allows for detention without trial. 

Focused on Iraq, the United States also has had 
little time to confront problems like the ongo- 
ing human rights crisis in Myanmar; where the 
army’s scorched-earth tactics—which include 
widespread rape—have displaced nearly 1 mil- 
lion people in the eastern part of the country, and 
where the junta this year held, just days after a 
catastrophic cyclone hit, a sham national “referen- 
dum” designed to strengthen its control. 

Washington, did help to push Myanmar onto 
the agenda of the United Nations Security Coun- 
cil after the junta’s crackdown on the so-called 
Saffron Revolution in 2007. But when the Secu- 
rity Council refused to take tough action, the ad- 
ministration of George W. Bush declined to invest 
more time and resources in the issue. Some US 
officials suggested that China should lead the ef- 
fort to bring reform to Myanmar, a task for which 
Beijing has shown little appetite; it was China, 
in fact, that blocked UN action against Myanmar. 
The United States, meanwhile, does not even have 
an ambassador in the country. 

More generally, scandals at Abu Ghraib in Iraq, 
Guantanamo Bay in Cuba, and other prisons have 
damaged the United States’ image as a guarantor 
of freedom. Authoritarian nations like China and 
Russia, both of which are flexing their muscles in 
Asia, now have a ready response to American criti- 
cism of their human rights records—the United 
States, they argue, is no better. (For years, China 
has responded to the State Department's annual re- 
port on human rights in China with its own paper 
on human rights in America; Beijing now has con- 
siderable evidence it can marshal in its report.) 

In the late 1990s, many reformers and activists 
in Asia wanted to be associated with the United 
States and its blossoming democracy promotion 
outfits, like the National Endowment for Democ- 
racy, the National Democratic Institute, and the 
International Republican Institute. By the mid- 
2000s, America’s image in Asia had plummeted so 
far that many activists took pains not to be linked 
to US funding. And President Bush’s linking of de- 
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mocracy promotion to the war in Iraq led citizens 
of many nations to associate democratization with 
images of turmoil televised from Baghdad. 


MODEL COMPETITORS 

As America’s standing has weakened, China and 
Russia have made impressive gains in the region. 
Indeed, they are advertising their undemocratic 
systems—according to which they have moderate- 
ly liberalized their economies while avoiding con- 
current political reform—as development models 
that Asian countries should emulate. China and 
Russia also emphasize a doctrine of noninterfer- 
ence, arguing that countries should not intervene 
in other nations’ internal affairs—interference that 
could include sanctioning human rights violators 
or supporting pro-democracy movements. 

Beijing in particular, employing more effective 
diplomacy than the United States—and with a 
growing aid program that now outstrips Ameri- 
can assistance in countries like the Philippines, 
Myanmar, and Cambodia—has transformed its 
image in Asia from that of an economic and politi- 
cal threat to a more benign neighbor, and even a 


model. China promotes its style of development 


through a rising number of training programs for 
top leaders and mid-level technocrats in countries 
like Vietnam, Laos, and Pakistan. It also provides 
sufficient aid and investment to authoritarian na- 
tions to render meaningless Western efforts to in- 
fluence the regime in Myanmar, for example, or 
to pressure the Cambodian government into im- 
proving its human rights climate. 

Russia, for its part, has begun to wield greater 
influence in Central Asia, where many top leaders 
still have Soviet backgrounds. With the growing 
cash hoard it is accumulating because of the high 
price of oil, Russia has funded the creation of new 
NGO-like organizations that fight democracy pro- 
motion efforts in Central Asia, while providing 
assistance to-Central Asian autocrats and training 
to some of their security forces. 

Some Asian countries appear to be listening to 
Beijing and Moscow. Leaders of nations such as 
Cambodia, Laos, and Vietnam have begun to de- 
bate how they can apply a Chinese model to their 
own nations. At the same time that Beijing pro- 
motes a nondemocratic model, China’s growing 
power also ties the United States’ hands in Asia. 
When faced with antidemocratic behavior across 
the region, Washington must be increasingly 
careful how it responds, for fear of pushing these 
countries more firmly into Beijing’s orbit. 
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REVENGE OF THE AUTOCRATS 

Over the past five years, all these trends have 
coalesced, creating Asia’s democracy backlash. 
The dangerous mix of years of venal and corrupt 
rule in countries like Bangladesh and the Philip- 
pines, combined with the failure to build institu- 
tions for funneling protest into peaceful channels, 
has finally exploded. In East Timor, disgruntled 
young men descended last year on the streets of 
Dili, the low-rise capital, to fight it out with knives 
and slingshots. Until foreign troops intervened, ri- 
oters burned block after city block, leaving Dili a 
morass of charred and gutted buildings. In Ban- 
gladesh in 2007, thousands of protesters charged 
through Dhaka’s alleys and tin-roofed slum dwell- 
ings. They attacked stores and clashed with riot 
police and’ thousands of soldiers, battling with 
stones and sticks until demonstrators fled the 
scene, their faces bleeding 
and clothes ripped apart. 

Militaries have asserted 
themselves in Asian na- 
tions beyond Bangladesh. 
In Thailand, another sup- 
posedly consolidated de- 
mocracy, the army seized 
power in a September 2006 
coup. The coup followed months of street demonstra- 
tions against the government of then—Prime Minis- 
ter Thaksin Shinawatra, a popularly elected leader 
who had used his power to neuter the courts, civil 
society, and the Thai bureaucracy, and to launch a 
war against drugs that killed thousands of innocent 
citizens. The Thai military soon shredded the coun- 
try’s reformist constitution, written in 1997. 

In Fiji, the military seized power in December 
2006 and amassed emergency powers, announc- 
ing that it did so to battle corruption and that it 
would hold elections in far-off 2010. Thé Fijian 
armed forces then censored the press and arrested 
at least two dozen prominent activists. 

At first, many liberals embraced these military 
interventions. In Bangladesh, crowds initially 
cheered the takeover as a balm against the cor- 
ruption and political violence that had created 
chaos in the run-up to the January 2007 election, 
in which at least 45 people were killed. In a poll 
taken in October 2006 by the Bangladeshi news- 
paper Daily Star, most respondents had expressed 
anger at “inter-party bickering, unbridled corrup- 
tion [and] total lack of governance.” 

Likewise, many middle class Bangkok residents 
hailed the coup-makers. Thai girls celebrated the 





Quasi-authoritarian rulers in 
Sri Lanka, Cambodia, the Philippines, 
and other nations have drastically 
strengthened the power of the state. 





takeover by placing flowers in army tanks in the 
capital. Reform-minded Thai liberals (and some 
Western commentators), from newspaper editors 
to academics, praised the-military for stepping in. 

The generals, however, proved incapable of 
ruling. Asian military rulers who take power to- 
day must deal with far more complex and global- 
ized economies than was the case in the 1960s 
and 1970s. They also must deal with publics that 
have become accustomed to democracy, and are 
less willing to abide by martial law and bans on 
political activity. 

In Fiji, the government reserve bank admitted 
that the coup had depressed economic develop- 
ment. In Thailand, the army vacillated between 
reassuring investors and implementing measures 
such as currency interventions and new protec- 
tionist laws that terrified many foreign busi- 

nesses. The military also 

demonstrated it did not 
understand how to in- 
teract with the modern 
media: The'army cracked 

down on the press in 2007 

and even banned CNN 

when it aired an interview 
‘ with Thaksin, even as ac- 
tivists in Bangkok became more openly critical of 
the military regime. ` 


REFORMS UNDER SIEGE 

At the same time that these outright coups 
against democracies have been occurring, many 
of the region’s other governments have used sub- 
tler means of undermining political freedoms. In 
quasi-authoritarian Cambodia, Prime Minister 
Hun Sen has consolidated near-total power over 
the past five years, using the legal system, which 
he dominates, to arrest opponents and ‘silence 
prominent critics for defaming the government. 
He also has co-opted nearly the entire political op- 
position, so that his party is left with virtually no 
one arrayed against it in the legislature. A possible 
new gusher of oil to be exploited off Cambodia’s 
shores will-only add to Hun Sen’s power, since it 
will further decrease the influence of foreign do- 
nors over his regime. In Vietnam, the government 
has arrested pro-democracy lawyers and other ac- 
tivists trying to build a political opposition. 

Sri Lanka also has become a major offender. In 
December 2006, after a peace process with sepa- 
ratist Tamil Tigers collapsed, the government is- 
sued new emergency laws giving it greater power 


to control the media and civil society: Since then, 
the conservative Sri Lankan government, which is 
allied with Sinhalese hard-line nationalist parties, 
has become more and‘more repressive, using the 
civil war against the Tamil Tigers to crack down 
more broadly on legitimate dissent. 

Over the past two years, according to Amnesty 
International, at least 10 journalists in Sri Lanka 
have been killed, while several others have disap- 
peared or have been jailed under the emergency 
laws and tortured. The disappearances have ex- 
tended beyond writers: Last year, the UN’s work- 
ing group on disappearances documented more 
such vanishings in Sri Lanka than in any other 
country in the world. Meanwhile, the Sri. Lankan 
government has been expelling Tamils from ‘the 
capital, Colombo, for no reason other than their 
ethnic background. The situation is unlikely to 
improve soon, as the government has recently 
stepped up its war against the Tamil Tigers, at- 
tacking them across the north of the country 
with heavy troop deployments. 


- The Philippines, a longstanding bastion of de-" 


mocracy, also has backslid badly. This year Free- 
dom House downgraded its rating for the Phil- 
ippines from “free” to “partly free.” Indeed, it 
warned, “Asia’s oldest democracy has become in- 
creasingly. dysfunctional.” -Citing vast corruption 
and potential rigging of voting machinery, Free- 
dom House also alleges that the Philippine mili- 
tary has had a hand in the killings of hundreds 
of activists, particularly left-leaning activists, in 
recent years. Journalists have been targets, with a 
rising number of reporters murdered as well. Two 
years ago, too, President Arroyo invoked emer- 
gency rule and then used that legislation to arrest 
many anti-government activists. 

In Myanmar, of course, the regime respond- 
ed to the 2007 Saffron Revolution with a brutal 
and bloody crackdown, after which thousands of 
monks and other activists were killed or tossed 
in prison. Then the junta exploited the devastat- 
ing May 2008 cyclone to consolidate its hold on 
power, resisting all international efforts to use the 
disaster to push for political reform. 


THE JAKARTA MODEL 

Still, the trend is not all negative. In Thailand in 
2007, a year after the coup, voters did elect a new 
government. The period spent under military rule 
left the country in such turmoil, however, that it 
now faces a near future of unstable governments 
and, possibly, frequent elections. In recent months, 
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street protests have continued. to dominate Bang- 
kok, leading to. clashes with security forces and 
even a protester takeover of the prime. minister's 


- offices. The elected prime minister, Samak Sun- 


darvej, was forced out of office in September 2008, 
though his party still controlled the government. 

In Malaysia, elections early this year, in which 
opposition parties won a far larger share of the 
vote than normal, suggested a possible opening of 
the political system. The kingdom of Bhutan held 
its first democratic elections in March 2008. And 
in Nepal, autocratic rule by the monarchy has giv- 
en way to a democratic process, although recent 
élections brought into the government former 
Maoist insurgents, already known for their harsh 
repression of dissent. 

But one young Asian democracy stands out. A 
decade -ago, Indonesian protesters carrying fire- 
bombs and machetes rampaged through down- 
town Jakarta, furious over years of political re- 
pression and the country’s impending economic 
collapse. Many took out their anger on Indonesia’s 
Chinese minority, which controlled a high per- 


centage of the nation’s wealth. Mobs focused on 


ethnic Chinese—owned businesses such as shop- 
ping malls and gold stores, and men on motorcy- 
cles led some of the rioters to selected Chinese- 
owned shops, where they locked the. proprietors 
inside and burned the buildings to the ground. 
Perhaps as many as 70,000 Chinese Indonesians 
fled the country, and many more escaped Jakarta 
for quieter parts of the archipelago, like Bali. 
Other types of inter-ethnic and inter-religious 
violence raged through remote regions such as 
Aceh and the. Maluku Islands, ‘where warring 


' bands of men chopped: off their enemies’ heads 


and posted them on spikes alongside roads. 

Only a decade later, Indonesia has made aston-. 
ishing strides, and can claim to have become the 
most stable democracy in Southeast Asia. Leaders 
have been pushing to enshrine minority rights, 
opening the political field to ethnic Chinese poli- 
ticians: At least 30 Indonesian Chinese ran for 
parliament in 2004 elections. 

And the acceptance of minority rights, in a 
nation where 10years ago mobs burned ethnic 
Chinese alive, is but one sign of Indonesia’s trans- 
formation. The government of President Susilio 
Bambang Yudhyono has tried to inculcate a stron- 
ger democratic culture. Yudhyono, himself a for- 
mer general, was elected in 2004 in the first direct 
presidential poll in Indonesian history, and since 
then he has led a truly progressive government. 
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` Rather than focusing on the elite, capital- 
centered politics of the kind found in Manila 
or Bangkok, the administration has built demo- 


cratic culture from the grassroots, aggressively - 


decentralizing power and bringing more con- 
trol over local politics to local politicians; while 
also offering greater autonomy to regions:of the 
country like Aceh, which suffered a 30-year-long 
separatist war. Thus far, though the region’s erst- 
while rebels have engaged in sporadic firefights, 
the peace process in Aceh has mostly held, with 
rebels ‘laying down’ arms, the Indonesian ‘mili- 
tary withdrawing troops from the region, ‘and 
Aceh holding local elections. 

The decentralization has strengthened and sta- 
bilized rural democracy. A report by Asia Times 
found that in recent years voters have removed 
nearly 40 percent of local-level incumbents, foster- 
ing a healthy climate of accountability. Local-level 
democracy, Asia Times noted, is also healing reli- 
gious differences and reducing the threat of politi- 
cal Islam, since Muslims and 
Christians are teaming up to 
form local tickets. And, com- 
bined with economic decen- 
tralization, the political de- 
centralization has provided 
provincial and local govern- 
ments with more resources, 
which they can use to improve social welfare. 

Under Yudhyono, the state has ‘strengthened 
Indonesian institutions designed to hold pow- 
erful politicians accountable. The president, for 
example, has backed court decisions that over- 
turned Internal Security Act-like laws that pro- 


tected Indonesian leaders from criticism and had 


been used in the past to jail political opponents. 
Increased accountability in turn has strength- 
ened average Indonesians’ belief in the demo- 
cratic system. 


DEMOCRATIC INROADS 

Almost alone among Southeast Asian leaders, 
Yudhyono also has realized that’ Asian nations 
must push for democracy among their neighbors 
if political liberalization is to entrench itself in 
the region. He has recognized that the most an- 
, tidemocratic countries, like Myanmar, breed the 
type of instability that spreads transnational 





` Economic transparency in 
Southeast Asia has not necessarily 
signified political liberalization. 


problems like drugs and illegal migration to the 
rest of Asia. 

While most Southeast Asian leaders avoid even 
talking about Myanmar, Yudhyono has openly 
warned Myanmar officials that .their country 
must move iaster on its constitution-drafting pro- 
cess and work toward implementing democracy. 
In Thailand and even India, by contrast, leaders 
said little after the Saffron Revolution crackdown. 
India’s petroleum minister even visited Myanmar 
to sign new contracts while the Saffron protests 
were still going on. 

The recent changes within Indonesia have 
proved popular with the public. Opinion polls 
not only give Yudhyono high marks; they also 
strongly and repeatedly endorse democracy. In 
one comprehensive poll conducted by the Indo- 
nesia Survey Institute, 82 percent of respondents 
said that they supported democracy—even. as 
Thais in Bangkok welcomed military rule. In- 
donesian opposition parties also have proved 
willing to resolve electoral 
losses within the politi- 
cal system, rather than de- 
manding the overthrow of 
the government. 

Clearly Indonesia still fac- 
es high hurdles, including 
military officers reluctant to 
give up powers they gained during the 30-year Su- 
harto era, and judges too often unwilling to pun- 
ish military abuses. Before Yudhyono stands, as 
expected, for reelection in 2009, he will have to 
build a more consolidated and organized party 
around his progressive yanes to ensure that his 
ideas live on. 

Yet Indonesia’s TE offers examples 
to other Asian states of how to consolidate a vi- 
brant democracy. Indeed, before the region’s de- 
mocracy backlash gains more strength, progres- 
sive leaders from Cambodia to Bangladesh would 
be wise to pay attention to Jakarta. The United 
States, too, must pay more attention to a region 
that is economically dynamic and once seemed 
on the edge of total democratization. If Washing- 
ton backs antidemocrats, it abandons its image 
as a guarantor of freedoms, and opens the door 
wider for other actors, like China, to make great- 
er gains in the region. E 
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People Power Sours: Uncivil Society 
in Thailand and the Philippines 


MARK R. THOMPSON 


he current political turmoil in Thailand 

and the recurring protest movements in 

the Philippines suggest that “people pow- 
er” needs to be rethought. The neo-Tocquevillian 
notion of civil society as a check on state power 
and a source of democratic vitality does little to 
illuminate the motives of the street activists who 
have tried to overthrow the freely elected leaders 
of these two Southeast Asian countries. 

Once, popular uprisings were directed against 
authoritarian rulers—as in the original people 
power movement in the Philippines in 1986 and 
the “black May” events in Thailand in 1992. In 
later years, urban protests against the elected 
populist leaders Joseph Estrada in the Philippines 
and Thaksin Shinawatra in Thailand were given 
a democratic spin through claims that the lead- 
ers had abused their power and established a “tyr- 
anny of the majority.” Since then, protesters have 
tried unsuccessfully to overthrow the government 
of Gloria Macapagal Arroyo in the Philippines, 
and in Thailand the People’s Alliance for Democ- 
racy (PAD) has abandoned any pretense of promot- 
ing Western-style democracy—instead occupying 
the Government House in a kind of slow-motion 
coup attempt. In- both countries, mass-based ur- 
ban campaigns against authoritarianism have de- 
generated into an assault on democracy.: 

The growing incivility of civil society in the 
Philippines and Thailand can be explained by the 
nature of the countries’ elite groups. The phrase 
coined by the American sociologist Barrington 
Moore—“no bourgeoisie, no democracy”—seems 
to fit closely the experience of both nations. The 
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commercial class in both supported democratiza- 
tion, and big business in alliance with traditional 
elites invoked the ideals:of “good governance” 
against corrupt dictatorships, Yet their demands 
for democracy proved provisional. More recent- 
ly they have redirected this. reformist discourse 
against populist politicians elected by the poor 
majority. Elite groups have met challenges to their 
hegemony by claiming to speak in the name of civil 
society, as Oxford University’s Eva-Lotta Hedman 
has aptly phrased it. 

Political comparisons between the Philippines 
and Thailand are rare because of obvious cultural 
and historical differences. The Philippines is the 
only predominantly Christian country in Asia, 


named after a Spanish king, with a long civilian 


democratic tradition going back to US-imposed 
“colonial democracy.” Thailand is a Buddhist 
kingdom that escaped Western colonialism and 
has only demecratized during brief intervals 
regularly interrupted by military coups. What do 
these two nations have in common? Their deep 
divergences make country experts squeamish 
about comparing them. Yet the similarities be- 
tween the countries’ business-backed protests 
against populist leaders are all the more the strik- 
ing because these protests have taken place de- 
spite cultural variance. | s 


ORIGINS OF THE BOURGEOISIE 

The strong business-based civil society: that 
Thailand and the Philippines have. in common 
can be traced to patterns of Chinese immigration 
to the two nations. As John Sidel of the London 
School of Economics has suggested, a crucial 
variable explaining whether a. predominantly 
ethnic Chinese bourgeoisie was “vigorous” and 
“independent” enough to gain significant politi- 
cal influence in a particular country was’ how 
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immigrants from China in nineteenth-century 
Southeast Asia were integrated into broader so- 
ciety. If members of this minority were assimi- 
lated and thus no longer easily distinguishable 
ethnically, a business class emerged that was ca- 
pable of pushing for democracy. This has been 
the pattern in Thailand and the Philippines. If a 
Chinese-dominated bourgeoisie was seen as an 
alien, pariah group, it became highly dependent 
on protection from a hostile population by an au- 
thoritarian state. This is closer to the experience 
of Malaysia and Indonesia. . 

Crucially, intermarriage between ethnic Chi- 
nese immigrants and native women was encour- 
aged in both the Philippines and Thailand. In 
the Philippines, Chinese mestizos inherited the 
business contacts and money -economy experi- 
ence of their chino forefathers and.the social free- 
doms of their india mothers. They became the 
dominant social class, not only economically (as 
landowners, retail business owners, and partners 
of foreign firms) but also politically (proclaim- 
ing themselves to be the true Filipinos as i led 
the independence struggle 
against Spain). 

In the post-World War II 
Philippines, a business elite 
emerged out of a largely 
landlord-dominated class 
with the advent of import 
Substitution—led industrial- 
ization. By the early 1970s, 
this class achieved an’ extensive expansion of its 
activities in export-oriented industries, the finan- 
cial sector, and urban land acquisition. Ethnic 
‘Chinese also controlled much of the provincial 
business sector. 

In Thailand, Chinese immigrants dominated 
the rice trade. Ethnic identification was more 
cultural than racial. By the start of the twentieth 
century, many “Thai” aristocrats had Chinese an- 
cestry. Restrictions were imposed against Chinése 
businesses after a 1932 military coup, which also 
saw the rise of a quasi-fascist ideology (the chief 
ideologue Wichit Wathakan called the Chinese in 
Thailand “worse than the Jews”). But the postwar 
period saw “Sino-Thai” businessmien rise to eco- 
nomic and political preeminence. ` 

The Sino-Thai elite was dominant in import- 
substitution industries and an expanding plan- 
tation sector even while first-generation Chinese 
faced legal restrictions (which could usually be 
avoided through bribes, however). The Sino-Thai 
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In Thailand the People’s Alliance 
for Democracy has abandoned 
any pretense of promoting 
Western-style democracy. 


elite then moved into commercial banking, indus- ` 
try, and agribusiness, and often maintained ties 
with foreign partners. By the 1970s this class was 
behind the foundation of major. political parties 
as they moved out from under military patronage. 
Yet, while conglomerates flourished in the capital 
city, businessmen also prospered in the country- 
side, soon gaining disproportionate political in- 
fluerice because 90 percent of Thailand’s parlia- 
mentary seats were based there. 


TWO DEMOCRACIES 
By the early 1960s in the Philippines and the 
early 1980s in Thailand a cleavage had emerged 
between metropolitan and provincial entrepre- 
neurs. While the former relied on technocrats 
to implement policies favorable to business, ‘the 
latter sought political access primarily through 
electoralism. The Thai political scientist Anek 
Laothamatas has spoken of “two democracies,” 
a phrase that highlights a conflict between rural 
voters and a modern middle class. 
In fact, the small middle class in both Thailand 
and the Philippines has long 
been a junior partner of big 
business; poor, rural voters 
on the other hand have been 
mobilized through “vote 
canvassing networks.” Lo- 
cal leaders, dubbed “bosses” 
in the Philippines and de- 

nounced as “jao pho” (god- 
fathers) in Thailand, have been accused of using 
vote buying and even violence to win electoral 
support in order to protect and expand their often 
monopolistic business interests. 

Urban elites in both countries advocated “clean” 
government, in which policy decisions would be 
based on merit rather than money ‘politics. So it 
is not surprising that they supported authoritar- 
ian regimes that legitimated themselves through 
claims of promoting economic ‘development effi- 
ciently and untouched by electoral corruption. 

In the Philippines, however, Ferdinand Marcos’s 
martial law rule (1972-1986) became increasingly 


personalistic. The business elite, alienated by the 


predatory attitude of the regime’s “cronies;” joined 


. the anti-Marcos struggle after worsening econom- 


ic conditions turned into a full-scale crisis follow- 
ing the assassination of opposition leader Beni- 
gno Aquino Jr. in 1983. The tycoon-led “Makati 
crowd” (Makati is the main business district of 
the capital city, Metro Manila) was a major player 


in the protest movement that culminated in peo- 
ple power. Manila’s business elite was supported 
by provincial businessman-politicians pushing 
for a return to competitive electoralism that they 
hoped would help them gain a bigger share of gov- 
ernment spoils. 

Similarly, when Army General Sarit Thanarat— 
who had seized power in Thailand in the late 
1950s and begun installing. an authoritarian 
regime committed to, rapid development—died 
= in 1963, his military successors succumbed to 
nepotism. Thus, many in the business commu- 
‘nity welcomed the 1973 student protests that 


put a temporary end to military rule. The brief - 


democratic period that followed saw the entry 
of Sino-Thais into electoral politics, with several 
major political parties receiving the backing of 
big business. But the threat of a strengthened left 
led big business and the emerging professional 
middle class to support a return to military rule 
in 1976. 

In the 1980s, the bourgeois in Thailand also sol- 
idly backed semi-authoritarian, technocratic “pre- 
mocracy.” But provincial politicians, often drawn 
from the Sino-Thai elite, successfully pushed for a 
return to pluralist party politics by the end of the 
decade. Another military coup in 1991 was popu- 
lar in urban business circles because of complaints 
about the government’s corrupt “buffet cabinet.” 
But these elites turned on the junta.leader, Gen- 
eral Suchinda Kraprayun, after just over a year, as 
his government came to be seen as perpetuating 
the corruption it had promised to root out. The 
government was also responsible for shooting un- 
armed demonstrators against military rule during 
the “black May” events. 


THE RISE OF POPULISM 

` The post—people power.reformist governments 
of Corazon Aquino in the Philippines (1986-92) 
and Chuan Leekpai in Thailand (1992-95) were 
both weak. “Angels” (as elitist reformers referred 
to themselves in Thailand) were overtaken by 
“devil” parties (led by suspect provincial politi- 
cians). Reformists, with their constituency largely 
limited to the upper and middle classes, lacked 
the votes to win elections. Soon “traditional poli- 
ticians” (known in the Philippines as “trapos,” 
which also means “dirty rag” in Tagalog) came to 
dominate the political arena. It is no surprise that 
this early democratic period was characterized by 
the disillusionment and demobilization of many 
elitist “civil society” groups. 
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The failure of reformism and the ascendancy of 
money politics created a window of opportunity 
for populists in both countries. While Bangkok 
and (to a lesser extent). Manila had become rap- 
idly developing cities with a strong business com- 
munity and a growing middle class, the urban 
poor and the peasants who constituted the over- 
whelming electoral majority were left far behind. 
This enabled populists to confront prosperous, 
self-confident urbanities with the seething resent- 
ments of the poor. A lack of agrarian reform in 
the Philippines and neglect of rural areas in Thai- 
land—as well as the problems of the urban poor 
in both countries—have resulted, in some of the 
region’s highest levels of income inequality. 

Now, through direct appeals to the poor, pop- 
ulist politicians gained an unprecedented com- 
mand of electoral politics. In 2001 Thai elections, 
the overwhelming victory of Thaksin’s Thai Rak 
Thai (Thais Love Thais, or TRT) party led to an 
abrupt realignment of the party system, with only 
the much-weakened Democrat Party remaining in 
the opposition. Likewise, in the Philippines, Es- 
trada’s landslide victory. (at least by the standards 
of factionalized post-Marcos politics) in 1998 rep- 
resented an electoral earthquake. 

In both Thailand and the Philippines, it was the 
nongovernmental organizations and labor groups - 
which had blossomed: during anti-dictatorial 
struggles that provided a bridge between the poor 
and the would-be populists, suggesting programs 
to help the have-nots. These activists were soon 
alienated by populists.who, though they relied on 
direct media appeals to the electorate, pursued 
neoliberal policies at the macroeconomic level. 
But the populists’ contempt for political activists 
proved shortsighted. Populists, lacking grassroots 
organization, found themselves vulnerable to 
massive elite opposition. 

Estrada and Thaksin are very different kinds of 
politicians at one level. Estrada (the Philippines’ 
president from 1998 to 2001) is a famous tough 
guy-—style actor who seamlessly transformed cel- 
luloid stardom into political appeal. Thaksin 
(Thai prime minister from 2001 to 2006) was his 
country’s leading telecommunications tycoon; and 
only gradually adopted a populist strategy. But in 
another sense the two men are similak rAth Pi 
ther was a classic populist relyi aOR Organized 
labor but rather a “pluto-pop iS GRRE ling t toe! 
the urban and rural poor whild pu [SRE own | | 
business interests. In Thaksirsicas hacges;that.” 
he used state power to promote g his family’ y. 
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extensive business interests dogged his adminis- 
tration. Under Estrada’s administration, several 
prominent Marcos cronies were restored to eco- 
nomic prominence. The leaders’ populist appeals, 
their opponents claimed, only ‘served to: conceal 
their attempts to establish economic monopolies 
by political means, replicating at the national level 
a much despised pattern of local politics. 

Both Estrada. and Thaksin promised to im- 
prove the lot of the poor. But a key difference be- 
tween them was that Estrada delivered little on 
these pledges while Thaksin did much more for 
the disadvantaged, particularly in terms of cheap 
health care and accessible rural credit. Despite 
macroeconomic progress under populist rule 
(Thailand’s economic recovery under Thaksin 
was nothing short of remarkable), the change in 
political discourse was worrying. As populists’ 
appeals intensified, values associated with eco- 
nomic development and growth were no longer at 
the center of the political discussion. Elites’ com- 
plaints that they had to pay for programs that did 
not benefit them (in the Philippines and Thailand 
only the relatively wealthy 
pay -income tax) repre- 
sented a revival of the old 
elitist slogan, “no taxation 
without representation.” 
The upper class expected 
that its own prosperity 
(unreflectively identified 
with the national interest) - 
should be the focus of politics, not the welfare of 
the non-taxpaying poor. 

In addition, genuine concern existed among the 
elites about the standing of independent, suppos- 
edly “neutral” institutions. Both the Philippines 
and Thailand were governed by constitutions that 
were the product of elitist reformism. In the Phil- 
ippines, the 1987 constitution was strongly based 
on civil rights, in reaction to the arbitrary rule of 
Marcos. Estrada was accused of trying to limit 
press freedom (although the media still enjoyed 
enough liberty to criticize Estrada on this point). 
In Thailand, the criticisms went deeper because 
the reformist constitution of 1997 had created 
a number of independent institutions meant to 
limit money:politics. In particular, Thaksin was 
-accused of undermining an anticorruption com- 
mission that was meant to guard against the ex- 
_ cesses of political patronage. He was also accused 

„of manipulating the country’s electoral commis- 
‘sion and the Supreme Court (although, despite 


The refusal of many urban elites 
to accept the verdict of the electoral 
majority underlies the uncivil society 
in Thailand and the Philippines. 


these: complaints, the Thai judiciary sent several 
Thaksin loyalists to jail for electoral violations). 
‘The biggest complaint in both countries was that 
independent institutions failed: to remove these 
populist leaders from power. Estrada’s ability to 
withstand Us-style impeachment proceedings was 
widely attributed to his bribing legislators. Thak- 
sin was accused of pressuring a Supreme Court 
that narrowly decided not to remove him as prime 
minister shortly after his election in 2001, as the 
anticorruption court had recommended. When 
institutions failed, elite activists felt they had to 
take to the streets again. 


BACK TO PEOPLE POWER 

‘Moral outrage motivated upper class mobiliza- 
tion, with major corruption scandals triggering 
urban protests in early 2001 inthe Philippines 
and in 2005-2006 in Thailand. Whether it was 
the Estrada administration charged with profiting 
from an illegal lottery system, or Thaksin’s tax- 
free sale of his family-based Shin Corporation, 
such affairs seemed to prove that these govern- 
ments, though popularly 
elected, were hopelessly 
venal. Attempts by popu- 
list leaders to tighten the 
business-politics nexus 
were unacceptable to an 
urban elite that claimed a 
moral duty to uphold good 
governance. 

As in the first round of people power, bourgeois 
activists drew on religious tradition to underline 
their moral outrage. In the Philippines, the Catho- 
lic Church was again at the forefront of protests - 
that took place at the original people power site 
along the main road through Metro Manila, now 
graced with a statue of the Virgin Mary erected af- 
ter the earlier insurrection. Cory Aquino, dubbed 
by somie the “Filipina Maria,” was active in the 
protests. In Thailand, Chamlong Srimuang, the 
former Bangkok mayor and military dissident who 
had joined a strongly moralist Buddhist sect, Santi 
Asoke, again emerged as a leader of the opposi- 
tion, as he had ini 1992. The opposition also court- 
ed the much-respected Thai monarchy, claiming 
that Thaksin was disloyal to the king. 

Coverage by capital city-based print media 
was sympathetic. Dissenting voices; particularly 
in the countryside and among the urban poor, 
were assiduously ignored. The Thai opposi- 
tion, knowing that it could not defeat its popu- 


list opponents electorally, boycotted elections 
in-April 2006, which Thaksin’s TRT party won 
overwhelmingly but which the courts annulled. 
In the Philippines, the elite opposition rejected 
Estrada’s offer of “snap” elections, choosing in- 
stead:to paralyze his.government through dem- 
onstrations. 

In the end it was military intervention that 
_ proved decisive in both countries.. In Thailand, 
the army launched a coup in September 2006. But 
civilian protests had prepared the ground, delegit- 
imating Thaksin enough seemingly to justify the 
armed overthrow of his government. :In the Phil- 
ippines, military intervention was more subtle, 
with the armed forces “withdrawing support” for 
Estrada‘in January 2001, forcing him to abandon 
office. This civilian-military hybrid was.a kind of 
people power putsch. 

The contrasting cases of South Korea,and Indo- 
nesia, where party systems have.been.more stable 
and populism weaker, are illuminating. South 
Korea has also had weak reformist governments 
plagued: by corruption scandals: But independent 
institutions tasked with prosecuting corruption 
cases appear to be working effectively, with the 
number of indictments and jailings of high gov- 
ernment officials (including two ex-presidents) 
providing evidence of progress. Also, agrarian re- 
form in South Korea, a crucial factor in the coun- 
try’s rapid economic progress, had the helpful side 
effect of modernizing a potentially “backward” 
rural sector that might otherwise be mobilized .by 
would-be populists against urban elites. But most 
important for the stability of South Korean de- 
mocracy is the size of the middle class. One sur- 
vey showed that 65 percent of the South Korean 
population claimed to be middle class at the time 
of democratization. They thus had little reason to 
fear that democracy could empower the poor, as 
in the Philippines and Thailand. 

In Indonesia, on the other hand, a populist 
challenge has not emerged despite a middle class 
proportionately smaller than in the Philippines 
and Thailand. Here the potential of class-based 
populist appeals is limited because of tradition- 
al cultural-religious cleavages. Ethno-identities 
make poor Indonesian voters less vulnerable to 
the temptations of political patronage. In addi- 
tion, the political passivity of much of the pre- 
dominantly ethnic Chinese Indonesian bourgeoi- 
sie may help explain why “civil society” remains 
relatively inactive despite a series of high-level 
corruption scandals. | 
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THE ARROYO IMBROGLIO 

The return of people power in the Philippines . 
brought few of the reforms hoped for by urban 
elites. Arroyo did not come to office in 2001 as a 
female leader possessing tremendous “moral capi- 
tal,” as Aquino had. Not the first choice of anti- 
Estrada protesters, she was a compromise figure: 
Her status as vice president provided a fig leaf of 
constitutional legitimacy for what was a civilian- 
military coup. Arroyo spoke the technocratic lan- 
guage of good governance and had impressive cre- 
dentials as a US-trained economist. (Estrada, by 
contrast, speaks broken English and dropped out 
of high school.) Yet it soon became evident that’ 
she was unpopular with the masa (masses) that 
had so strongly supported Estrada. In fact, she 
was almost toppled from power in a “poor people 
power” coup attempt in May 2001 carried out by 
Estrada’s lower-class supporters. In the May 2004 
presidential election she again faced a populist 
opponent—this time an even more popular actor, 
Fernando Poe Jr., often touted as the Filipino John 
Wayne. : 

Arroyo, however, proved to be a master of neo- 
traditional politics, combining government pa- 
tronage, local warlordism, and old-fashioned vote 
manipulation with slick media campaigns and 
star appeal (her vice presidential pick in the 2004 
election; Noli de Castro, was a celebrity television 
broadcaster). Loyalist legislators have blocked two 
attempts to impeach her, which have stemmed 
from accusations of the administration’s buying 
congressional support. Arroyo’s government was 
shaken but not brought down by the 2005 resig- 
nation of leading technocrats from her cabinet af- 
ter the exposure of a taped conversation between 
her and an election official revealed her efforts to 
fix the presidential election a year earlier. A coup 
attempt in the-spring of 2006—supported by na- 
tionalist elements in the military and left-wing 
NGO activists—failed to mobilize much urban 
elite support and was easily repressed: 

The results of 2007 legislative elections showed 
strong support for the opposition at the national . 
senatorial level. But with ample pork barrel re- 
sources, pro-administration politicians continued 
to dominate the lower house. Another scandal 
erupted at the end of last year, involving govern- 
ment licensing of the national broadband network. 
Arroyo’s husband and a leading electoral commis- 
sion official were implicated, and the president had 
to remove her powerful ally, Jose de Venecia (who 
had placed a losing bid for the contract) from the - 
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House speakership. Yet this, too, did not seriously 
destabilize her government. Small-scale people 
power-style protests fizzled earlier this year. 

The source of what Paul Hutchcroft of the Aus- 
tralian National University has called “the Arroyo 
imbroglio” in the Philippines is the weak legiti- 
macy she suffers as a result of taking power un- 
constitutionally and using any means available 
to defeat further challenges, either populist or 
reformist. Her political survival—despite the fire- 
storms of public criticism she has repeatedly faced 
and the lowest opinion poll ratings of any presi- 
dent since Marcos—has led many observers to bet 
-on her staying in office until 2010. (Attempts to 
amend the constitution to establish a parliamen- 
tary system, which might have allowed her.to stay 
on longer, were blocked by the Supreme Court.) 

Arroyo’s congressional majority and strong 
support in the military hierarchy have been key 
factors in her presidential longevity. Not only has 
she generously rewarded her loyal generals, but 
she has.also allowed the military to hunt down 
legal leftists (including journalists). Hundreds of 
left-wing activists have been assassinated since 
she came to power in 2001. 

Moreover, the Catholic 
Church, which played such 
a crucial role in the earlier 
uprisings against Marcos. 
and Estrada, was weakened 
with the death of the char- z 
ismatic Archbishop Jaime Cardinal Sin in 2005. 
Without Sin, the church hierarchy has been di- 
vided, with some bishops supporting the opposi- 
tion while others call for cooperation with the 
government. In addition, sex scandals have erod- 
ed the church's standing as a moral guardian. 

And these are not the only reasons for insurrec- 
tional weariness among Manila’s elites. Economic 
growth has accelerated under Arroyo, averaging 
5 percent since 2001—a relatively high rate for 
the longtime economic “sick man” of Pacific Asia. 
Meanwhile, the populist threat seems to have de- 
clined. Poe died in 2005, and Estrada’s political sig- 
nificance has ebbed since he was pardoned from a 
life sentence for corruption and released in October 
2007 from jail, where he had been held since 2001. 
All these factors have worked against the renewal of 
business-backed people power in the Philippines. 


THAKSIN’S HEIRS 
In Thailand populism has proved more diffi- 
cult to contain—despite the 2006 military coup 


The return of people power in 
the Philippines brought few of the 
reforms hoped for by urban elites. 





that aimed to destroy it. Thaksin’s TRT party was 
forcibly dissolved and 111 of its leading members 
were banned from participating in politics for five 


- years. Not only did leaders of the Thai junta grant 


themselves amnesty for coup making; in 2007 
they produced a constitution that added sweeping 
powers to the electoral commission and courts to 
control political parties as well as to limit the par- 
liament’s power. Yet; even though opponents of 
the new charter faced campaign restrictions, sub- 
stantial opposition to it emerged in the north and 
northeast of the country, which had been Thak- 
sin’s and the TRT’s electoral base: 

Unable to win the moral high ground, the mili- 
tary regime vainly tried to prop up its national- 
ist credentials by proposing capital controls and 
restrictions on foreign ownership of Thai compa- 
nies. These measures were quickly withdrawn af- 
ter stock market turbulence and international as 
well as local business criticism. When elections 
were again held in December 2007, the biggest 
winner was the People Power Party (PPP), the suc- 
cessor party to Thaksin’s TRT, which took 233 of 
480 parliamentary seats. It formed a new govern- 
ment in January 2008 in a 
coalition with allied parties. 
Thaksin had been deposed, 
but the specter of populism 
still haunted Thai politics. 

Emboldened by his er- 
satz party’s electoral victory, 
Thaksin returned from exile in March 2008 to 
fight corruption charges and, many believed, plot 
his political comeback. The new government led 
by Thaksin ally (and self-proclaimed proxy prime 
minister) Samak Sundaravej moved to amend 
the constitution, taking aim at the power of the 
electoral commission and the courts to dissolve 
parties elected to the parliament. This was seen 
by the leaders of the anti-Thaksin PAD, who had 
supported the junta, as a provocation. Meanwhile, 
the electoral commission moved to ban the PPP 
after it found one of its leaders guilty of electoral 
fraud (the final resolution of the case is pending in 
the constitutional court). Another court convicted 
Thaksin’s wife of tax evasion and imposed a long 
sentence, leading the couple to flee Thailand for 
England in August of this year. 

Judicial activism took a farcical turn when a 
court decision forced Samak to resign because he 
had hosted a popular cooking show called “Tasting 
and Complaining.” The ruling—that Samak had 
violated the constitution by accepting payment for 


appearing on television while in office—upheld the 
reformist letter of the law but surely not its spirit. 
In the aftermath, the PPP coalition showed signs 
of splintering, giving the opposition hope that the 
PAD’s “divide and conquer” strategy would soon 
lead to a new government not linked to Thaksin. 
In late May 2008, the PAD began daily protests, 
broadcast live and around the clock on satellite 
television, radio, and the internet—a “grotesque 


mix of reality show and a political campaign,” as’ 


one commentator described it. But when PAD pro- 
tests failed to remove the PPP government during 
the summer of 2008, the group resorted at the end 
of August to more radical action, seizing the main 
government compound after failing to occupy the 
National.Broadcasting television station. Not only 
had the PAD’s tactics become radicalized; it had 
abandoned any pretense of carrying out its protests 
to “save” democracy, as it had claimed to be doing 
in its earlier campaign against Thaksin. The oppo- 
sition launched a nationalist campaign around a 
border dispute with Cambodia—regarding sover- 
eignty over a disputed tenth-century temple—in 
order to embarrass the foreign minister, Thaksin’s 
former lawyer, and to link the issue to Thaksin 
himself, whom the PAD accused of selling out Thai 
interests to protect his Cambodian investments. 
The agitation nearly prompted a border war be- 
tween the two countries. 


THE OLD “NEW POLITICS” 

-More generally, PAD leaders have called for a 
sweeping “new politics.” This would involve an 
undemocratic restructuring of the political order, 
with 70 percent of the seats in the parliament to 
be appointed. Sondhi Limthongkul, Thaksin’s for- 
mer business associate and now one of the PAD’s 
leaders, has openly and repeatedly said that “rep- 
resentative democracy is not suitable for Thai- 
land.” Thaksin and his allies’ electoral support 
has remained so solid that the PAD is proposing 
to change the rules so as to eliminate them from 
the political game altogether. Although opposi- 
tion leaders had once praised then-Deputy Prime 
Minister Somchai Wongsawat for his compromis- 
ing attitude, when the PPP appointed him as its 
replacement for' Samak, the PAD refused to stop 
‘its protests, claiming “he has the image of being a 
crook” because he is Thaksin’s brother-in-law. 

Prominent business leaders have appeared at 
PAD rallies. As one commentator has pointed out, 
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it is revealing that leading business associations 
protested the proclamation of a state of emergency 
but not the PAD’s violent invasion of Government 
House, which prompted it. The business-oriented 
newspaper The Nation wrote on September 16, 
2008, that the PPP’s populist policies were viewed 
“as a waste of public money for the ruling party’s 
short-term political popularity” and have “rein- 
forced fears of poor governance and unfair busi- 
ness treatment. This is why businesses continued 
to channel funds to protesters, keeping the PAD’s 
support base strong.” Even the risk of short-term 


economic pain caused by the current standoff 


seems worth the price to these business leaders, 
who hope to end the cronyism, favoritism, and 
corruption that they associate with Thaksin and 
the successor governments linked to him. 

But the PAD has also received crucial support 
from factions within the military and from roy- 
alists. Although the military appears divided be- 
tween Thaksin and PAD factions—and reluctant 


‘to intervene directly again after the-ill-fated coup 


of 2006—one faction of the military close to the 
privy council president Prem Tinsulanonda_ is 
widely seen as supporting the protests. In a recent 
interview, Sondhi said the PAD’s “new politics” 
needs to be put in place before a royal succession 
takes place (the current king will turn 81 this De- 
cember). Prominent socialites and lesser members 
of the royal family dubbed “the blue-blood jet set” 
have been active in the PAD protests. They have 
joined an informal alliance of supporters in the 
military, bureaucracy, and “civil society” charac- 
teristic of what the University of Leeds’s Duncan 
McCargo has termed a “network monarchy.” 

In the Philippines, the Catholic Church hi- 
erarchy has been a kind of moral equivalent to 
the monarchy in Thailand. Catholic bishops and 
Cardinal Sin in particular gave their: blessing to 
the anti-Estrada protests. With the leadership of 
the church divided and its standing weakened by 
scandal, more recent people power protests in the 
Philippines have faded. But the root cause of po- 
litical conflict in both countries remains the ten- 
sion between, on one hand, urban big business, 
backed by the middle class, and on the other hand 
poor, predominantly rural voters mobilized by 
populists in alliance with provincial politicians. 
The refusal of many-urban elites to accept the ver- 
dict of the electoral majority underlies the uncivil 
society in Thailand and the Philippines. = J 
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Indonesia's Reform Era Faces a Test 


GREG FEALY 


n 2008, Indonesians have been reflecting on 

the recent past and pondering their future. 

Two events have prompted reconsideration: 
On January 27, former President Suharto, who 
ruled for 32 years, died; and May 21 marked the 
10'* anniversary of the fall of Suharto’s repressive 
“New Order” regime, ushering in' what is com- 
monly called the “reform era.” Both events sparked 
widespread debate in Indonesia regarding the na- 
ture of Suharto’s legacy and the achievements of 
the reform process since 1998. 

Some argue that Indonesia has: changed dra- 
matically in the past decade. It has successfully 
navigated the transition to democracy from Su- 
harto’s authoritarianism, in the process restoring 
long-suppressed freedoms and rights, and' creat- 
ing more transparent, responsive, and accountable 
government. Others counter that fundamental 
structures of power and interest remain in place, 
perpetuating an elite-dominated political system 
still lubricated by patronage, graft, and intimida- 
tion. They argue that Indonesia's political culture 
has changed little since Suharto’s tenure, despite 
the outward reform of institutions and laws. 

At the same time, the prospect of national elec- 
tions in 2009 and uncertainty over the outcome 
have given rise to much public discussion about 
Indonesia’s future. Until late 2007, the current 
president, Susilo Bambang Yudhoyono, had en- 
joyed high public approval and seemed assured of 
reelection. But opinion surveys in recent months 
have Yudhoyono running second to former Presi- 
dent Megawati Sukarnoputri. Other high-profile 
candidates, though far behind the two front- 
runners, include two former generals from the 
Suharto period. This has led some activists and 
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politicians to warn that the reform process and 
democratic consolidation are at risk if conserva- 
tive candidates and their parties are elected. 

In fact, a decade after Suharto’s departure, re- 
form remains a potent political slogan in Indo- 
nesia, reflecting a widespread feeling that, for all 
the advances since 1998, much still needs to be 
improved. It is likely that candidates and parties 
presenting themselves as agents of orderly change 
in the 2009 elections will enjoy a significant ad- 
vantage over those seeking to return to less demo- 
cratic or pluralistic systems. 


THE SUHARTO LEGACY 

Indonesia’s transition to democracy began on 
May 21, 1998, when Suharto announced he would 
stand down as president. He had come to power in 
1966 when Indonesia was in deep economic and 
political crisis after the ruinous final years of Su- 
karno’s rule. Suharto, a major-general with little 
experience of politics, proved a shrewd, at times 
ruthless, president with a remarkable capacity to 
master the technicalities of policy implementation 
as well as to cement his position as the pivotal fig- 
ure in the regime. At the core of the New Order 
was the military, but Suharto was careful to main- 
tain a broad coalition of civilian forces that were 
capable of bringing professional skills to manag- 
ing the state and could also mobilize the public in 
supporting the regime. 

Suharto was determined to exert authoritar- 
ian social control while also driving rapid eco- 
nomic growth. He succeeded in both endeavors. 
Between the 1970s and late 1990s, Indonesia av- 
eraged annual growth rates exceeding 6 percent. 
At the same time Suharto used the military’s co- 
ercive power and extensive surveillance appara- 
tus to suppress dissent and depoliticize society. 
For most of his rule, only three parties were per- 
mitted, elections were stage-managed to ensure 


large victories for the regime’s Golkar party, and 
the parliament and the courts complied dutifully 
with the executive's dictates. 

The regime’s collapse was brought on by the 
Asian financial crisis, which spread across the re- 
gion from mid-1997 and hit Indonesia hardest of 
all. The:value of the currency plummeted, much 
of the financial sector was bankrupted, and mil- 
lions of people were thrown out of work. Suharto’s 
own deteriorating health and the creeping sclerosis 
within his regime added to public disillusionment. 
Subsequent street protests and the loss of both mili- 
tary and elite.support eventually obliged Suharto 
to resign and hand over power to his deputy presi- 
‘dent, B. J. Habibie. Having had only two presidents 
in 53 years, Indonesia was to have four presidents 

in the next 10. After Habibie (1998-1999) came Ab- 
durrahman Wahid (1999-2001), Megawati (2001- 
2004), and Yudhoyono (2004 

to the present). 


THE REFORM ERA 

The tasks facing the im- 
mediate post-Suharto gov- 
ernments were daunting. 
They needed to stabilize the . 
economy as well as fulfill 
- public demands for substantive reforms. In addi- 
tion, they had to deal with worsening social and 
security problems. Muslim-Christian conflict 
flared in various parts of Indonesia, most nota- 
bly in Ambon, Maluku, and the city of Poso, in 
Central Sulawesi, where more than 10,000 died in 
religious violence that erupted in 1999. There was 
also rising separatism in Aceh and Papua. Aceh 
experienced a bloody insurgency that saw thou- 
sands killed and extensive human rights abuses. 
Numerous commentators predicted that sectar- 
ian and regionalist forces would lead to the “Bal- 
kanization” of Indonesia. 3 

Another emerging problem was that of terror- 
ism. The jihadist, group Jemaah Islamiyah Q1) be- 
gan attacking Christian churches and clergy in 
2000 and two years later shifted its focus to West- 
ern targets. In October 2002, JI operatives mount- 
ed a terrorist attack in Bali that killed 202 people. 
Three subsequent bombings by Ji offshoots from 
2003 to 2005 killed another 66. In the wake of 
these attacks, Indonesia came under intense pres- 
sure, especially from Western governments, to 
take strong counterterrorism measures. 

The response of post-1998 governments to 
these severe economic, political, and security 


Although Yudhoyono is several 
points behind Megawati in many 
polls, most observers still 
ee him as the frontrunner. 
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challenges has been mixed, but at least on paper, 
the list of reforms has been impressive. A mas-. 
sive economic rescue package was implemented, 
with generous foreign-funding, aimed particularly 
at stabilizing the financial sector. A newly formed 
Bank Restructuring. Agency took over almost $100. 
billion in bad debts, assisted in rationalizing the 
most troubled parts of the banking industry, and 
eventually: recovered some $20 billion in assets. 
Other measures included improving the indepen- 
dence and accountability of the central bank and 
creating a bankruptcy court. Economic recovery 
came slowly at first, driven largely by domestic 
demand rather than foreign investment. But Indo- 
nesia’s per capita income finally returned to pre- 
1998 levels in 2007. 

Arguably the most fundamental change has 

been the relatively peaceful transition to democ- 
racy. The extensive political 
restrictions that marked the 
Suharto era were lifted soon 
after his downfall, leading 
to a proliferation of new par- 
ties, trade unions, and socio- 
religious movements. Regu- 
lation of the media was also 
eased, prompting the launch 
of hundreds re new magazines, newspapers, and 
radio-and television stations. National and region- 
al parliamentary elections were held in 1999 and 
2004. Not only were they largely free and fair, but 
participation rates exceeded 80 percent. 

In 2004, direct presidential elections took place 
for the first time in Indonesia’s history. Since 2005, 
direct elections of. provincial and district heads 
have also been taking place; morethan 300 have 
been ‘held so far across the country. About one- 
third of incumbents have been voted out in these 
local elections, particularly when the officeholders 
have been seen as incompetent or heavily corrupt. 
For a country that has not had genuine electoral 
democracy since the late 1950s, the significance 
of this transition should not be underestimated: 
With few exceptions, there is now widespread ac- 
ceptance of the rules of the democratic game. 

In addition to direct elections, Indonesia has 
seen a radical decentralization of political deci- 
sion making. Begun in 2001, this program de- 
volves extensive political and economic powers 
not to provinces, but down to Indonesia’s more 
than 470 district administrations. Devolving pow- 
er to the district rather than provincial level both 
lessens the possibility of separatist movements’ 
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arising and gives.decision-making authority to 
regional administrations that are more readily ac- 
countable to local communities. Under. the new 
arrangement, local administrations gain a much 
greater share of revenue generated within their 
borders and have authority over key policy areas 
such as education, health, infrastructure, finance, 
and -budgets. Jakarta’ retains control.of only five 
major areas of government: defense; legal affairs, 
religion, fiscal regulation, and foreign affairs. 

The impact of’ decentralization has. varied 
greatly across the country. In some areas; par- 
ticularly those that are resource-rich or have 
well-developed industrial or agricultural sectors, 
regional autonomy has delivered great benefits, 
such as improved schools, infrastructure, medi- 
cal facilities, and industrial development. In oth- 
er, poorer areas, devolution has led to reduced in- 
comes and declining government services. Thus, 
inequalities across the nation are becoming more 
pronounced as a result of decentralization. 

The role of the legislature has also changed 
dramatically since 1998. Once widely ridiculed as 
a servile instrument of the executive under Suhar- 
to, the parliament has now developed an assertive, 


at times hostile, attitude toward the administra-. 


tion. Bills from government departments:are often 
subject ‘to extensive revision, and the number of 
parliament-initiated bills is rising. Ministers. and 
government officials are regularly. summoned to 
parliamentary committees to explain controver- 
sial issues or defend their performance. Moreover, 
all members of the parliament are now elected, in 
contrast to the Suharto period when as many as 
20 percent were government appointees. 

. Many reformers have'seen'the role. of the mili- 
tary as a key marker of change. During the: Suhar- 
to period, the military (which included the police) 
was a central pillar of the regime. It was heavily 
involved in the bureaucracy and state activities, 
maintaining its own parallel structure of adminis- 
tration and control called: “territorial command,” 
which became an instrument of local surveillance, 
political’ manipulation, and fund-raising. Mili- 
tary-run enterprises were an especially important 
source of money for cash-strapped’ local com- 
mands and of employment for retired officers. ' 

A number of reforms since 1998 have sought, 
with some success, to roll back the military’s role 
and place the armed forces under civilian control. 
In 1999, police were separated from’ the armed 
forces and given primary responsibility for do- 
mestic security. Military representation in legisla- 


tures, both national and regional, was abolished. 
The armed forces in recent years have generally 
avoided partisan involvement in political issues 
and elections. 

However, some key elements of New Order-—era 
military functioning remain in place. The territo- 
rial command continues to operate, though less 
intrusively than before. And the military still gen- 
erates more than 70 percent of its funding from 
off-budget sources, giving it considerable autono- 
my from the government. 

The-Indonesian constitution and statutes have 
also been substantially revised in the past decade, 
inter alia to strengthen human rights, to better de- 
fine and. separate the powers of state institutions, 
and to specify procedures for removing a presi- 
dent. Many of the more repressive laws from the 
Dutch colonial and New Order period have’ been 
repealed or heavily revised. i 


_ MEASURES OF SUCCESS 


Anticorruption efforts have ‘had a prominent 
role in post-Suharto administrations. An anti-graft 
commission was established in 2002, along with 
special ad hoc courts to try those charged with 
corruption. In the past six years, thousands of 
senior officials have been investigated and many 
hundreds have been successfully prosecuted. 
Among those found guilty have been at least-five 
ex—cabinet ministers, dozens of former and serv- 
ing governors and district heads, and more than 
300 local legislators. All senior officials from the 
president down are now required to declare their 
wealth and sources of income. 

Security has been another area in which au- 
thorities can claim: success. Muslim-Christian vi- 
olence in Maluku and Central Sulawesi has large- 
ly ceased, primarily because of two separate peace 
agreements, in late 2001 and early 2002, and the 
determination of conflict-weary local- commu- 
nities to halt the cycle of bloodshed. Separatist 
insurgencies in Aceh and Papua have ae been 
largely resolved. a We ie 

Aceh, in particular, was a major achievement 
More than 10,000 had: died in the. conflict since 
the late 1970s, and numerous attempts to broker 
peace agreements had failed. A catastrophic tsu- 
nami in December 2004, in-which an’ estimated 
132,000 Acehnese perished; changed the dynam- 
ics of the conflict. Renewed autonomy negotia- 
tions succeeded because international pressure 
intensified, the central government was intent on 
pursuing nonmilitary solutions, and the tsunami 


and Indonesian army campaigns had ravaged the 
separatist movement. In early 2006, a peace agree- 
ment was concluded that gave amnesty to insur- 
gents in return for their disarmament. Moreover, 
a special autonomy package was worked out by 
which Aceh would be the only province of Indo- 
nesia allowed to have its own political parties. 
. (In other regions, parties can only be registered 
if they have branches and members across ‘two- 
thirds of Indonesia’s 33 provinces.) 

Local elections were held in late 2006 and many 
of those elected, including the governor, Irwandi 
Yusuf, were erstwhile prominent separatist lead- 
ers. For the past two years, Aceh has been largely 
peaceful. Papuan separatism has also waned as the 
effects of a special autonomy deal for that region 
have greatly increased local government revenue 
and allowed Papuans to return to senior political 
and bureaucratic posts. : 

Counterterrorism is another area in which the 
government has been credited with success. Al- 
though initially slow to act against Islamist jihad- 
ists, the government was galvanized by the Oc- 
tober 2002 ‘Bali bombing. 
With the.assistance of a 
number of foreign police 
and: intelligence agen- 
cies, it launched a massive 
crackdown on Jl, captur- 
ing and quickly prosecut- 
ing many of the organiza- 
tion’s leaders and most of those involved in the 
Bali attack. Over the past five years, more than 
300 people have been arrested and 100 of them 
convicted and jailed. Indeed, Indonesia has one of 
the best prosecution records against terrorists in 
the world. The government’s efforts have greatly 
damaged Jl as an organization and disrupted its 
operations. Much of the terrorist threat has now 
shifted to JI splinter groups and other, smaller 
jihadist cells, but most observers agree that the 
danger of further attacks has declined in recent 
years. There have been no bombings since 2005. 


STUBBORN FLAWS | 

The foregoing list of reforms and achievements 
tells part but not the whole story of post-New 
Order Indonesia. While many of the institutional 
changes appear highly commendable on paper, in 
practice their operation is often far from the spirit 
or letter of the laws that established them. For ex- 
ample, the Bank Restructuring Agency set about 
its task in a selective, often corrupt manner. Some 


Indonesia is now a freer, fairer, and 
more democratic nation than at any 
time since it gained independence. 
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of the most powerful figures in Indonesian poli- 
tics and business appear to have received favor- 
able treatment that allowed them to survive and 
prosper while less well-connected entrepreneurs 
sometimes faced prosecution for commercial mal- 
feasance. One of Indonesia’s wealthiest business- 
men, now a cabinet minister, is estimated to have 
cost taxpayers over $1 billion in a bailout of his 
corporate empire. 

The parliament is another example of a “re- 
formed” institution that remains in its operations 
deeply flawed. Corruption and inefficiency have 
become bywords for the parliament. Many law- 
makers demand payment from government de- 
partments and interested parties to deliberate on 
and pass bills. The enactment of bills is very slow, 
and much of the legislation that does become law 
is poorly drafted and frequently contradicts or 
overlaps with existing laws. A string of sex and 
graft scandals in the parliament has further dent- 
ed its reputation. 

Decentralization has. similarly brought with 
it some intractakle problems. Many local legisla- 
tures have passed bylaws 
that contravene. national 
statutes and have also lev- 
ied illegal tolls and taxes. 
And graft has worsened at 
the local level. Whereas 
corruption was central- 
ized and usually kept 
within certain boundaries under Suharto, since 
2001 each locality has tended to develop its own 
regimes of graft, greatly complicating, and often 
inhibiting, the conduct of business. 

A more fundamental critique of the reform pro- 
cess is that it has left in place the deeper struc- 
tures of power and enrichment that arose during 
the Suharto era. Elites have been able to use de- 
mocratization and decentralization to entrench 
their positions. Often this involves using political 
parties and strategic political alliances to extract 
preferable treatment from governments. A trend 
toward higher-cost electoral activities, with ex- 
pensive surveying and advertising, has acceler- 
ated this process, as parties seek large donations 
from businesses in return for commercial favors 
once politicians and parties win office. 

In general, reform can be seen as at best a partial 
and inconsistent process, but a process that has 


‘improved the transparency and accountability of 


key state institutions and also protected citizens’ 
rights and opportunities. As a result, Indonesia is 
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now a freer, fairer, and more democratic nation 
than at any time since it gained independence 
in 1945. Indeed, if one surveys the 10 nations of 
Southeast Asia, Indonesia-can rightly claim to be 
the most democratic in the region. Moreover, the 
various constraints of democracy have not pre- 
vented successive Indonesian governments from 
taking potentially unpopular steps to address se- 
rious economic and security problems, such as 
reducing subsidies, combating Islamic .radical- 
ism, and, making major concessions to separatist 
groups.in order to achieve peace. 

Yet, despite these- achievements, important as- 
pects of Indonesia’s authoritarian: past are still 
evident in its political and economic culture. Pa- 
tronage, clientelism, corruption, intimidation, mo- 
nopolistic and oligarchic practices, and primordi- 
alism remain widespread and continue to distort 
and undermine further democratic consolidation. 


THE 2009 ELECTIONS 


The upcoming parliamentary and EAT 
elections will be important in determining wheth- 
er Indonesia continues along its present path of 
uneven but nonetheless substantial reform. Elec- 
tions for both national and regional legislatures 
will be held in April 2009. The first round of the 
presidential election will follow three months lat- 
er. Should no candidate gain an absolute majority, 
a runoff between the top two candidates will take 
place in September, and the new president will be 
installed in October 2009. Presidential nomina- 
tions will not be formalized until after the parlia- 
mentary results are known. Although at least sev- 
en candidates have expressed their wish to run, 
much will depend on how parties perform in the 
legislative elections and what deals can be done 
with vice-presidential running mates. (Indonesia 
uses a US-style system of paired candidates.) 

Of the 34 parties contesting parliamentary 
elections, only about 7 or 8 are likely to gain more 
than 5 percent of the vote. The two largest parties, 
both secular-nationalist in orientation, are likely 
to be Golkar, which has successfully adapted it- 
self to post-Suharto politics and gained 22 percent 
of the vote in 2004, and Megawati’s Indonesian 
Democratic Party of Struggle (PDI-P), which got 
19 percent. A number of Islamic parties are also 
likely to perform well. They include two moderate 
Islamist parties: the United Development Party 


and the Prosperous Justice Party, which respec- 
tively won 8 percent and 7 percent of the vote in 
the last election. Two Islamic parties of more plu- 
ralist inclination—the National Awakening Party 
and the National Mandate Party—obtained 11 
percent and 6 percent in 2004. The final party.to 
mention is the Democratic Party (PD) of President 
Yudhoyono, which attracted 7 percent of the vote 
four years ago: 

Reputable public. opinion polling suggests 
that: Megawati’s PDI-P will improve its result, in 
no small measure because it is the only opposi- 
tion party—all of the other parties mentioned 
have representatives in the cabinet, though they 
are often critical of the government. The recent 
decline in the government’s popularity will harm 
the prospects of Golkar, which is chaired by Vice 
President Yusuf Kalla, and of Yudhoyono’s PD. 
Most of the Islamic parties are likely to suffer re- 
duced support as a-result of internal fights and in- 
effective leadership. 

The presidential race remains fluid, with none 
of the major candidates having decided on run- 
ning mates. With the exception of the PDI-P and 
PD, most parties have yet to declare which can- 
didate they will support. Although Yudhoyono 
is several points behind Megawati in many polls, 
most observers still regard him as the frontrun- 
ner. Yudhoyono has proved a steady, decent, and 
competent president, though he is often criticized 
for being overly cautious and hesitant in making 
decisions. Megawati was a lackluster, conservative 
president, who only reluctantly supported the re- 
form process when she was in power. She is a poor 
campaigner and will struggle to maintain her lead 
over Yudhoyono in the election run-up. ‘ 

Although all candidates will declare them- 
selves’ pro-reform, some would likely slow down 
or reverse the process of political and economic 
change. Megawati disapproves of the anticorrup- 
tion commission and would seek to restrict its 
powers if she were returned to the presidency. She 
is also critical of decentralization, particularly the 
special autonomy rights enjoyed by Aceh and Pap- 
ua. Yudhoyono ultimately should enjoy a modest 
advantage based on his record as a moderate re- 
former. He has for the most part allowed corrup- 
tion. investigations to proceed and has approved 
cautious but useful reform initiatives. If reelected, 
he would likely continue in this vein. E 
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A New Strategy on Myanmar 


MORTON ABRAMOWITZ AND JONATHAN KOLIEB 


or some 20 years now, Western nations 

have been circling the, walls of Myanmar 

(formerly Burma) blowing their trumpets. 
Regrettably, the walls have yet to crumble. One 
cannot doubt the sincerity of outsiders’ concerns 
regarding the disaster that is Myanmar. But the ef- 
fectiveness of their efforts to, address the disaster 
remains highly questionable. One may hope that 
the next US administration will look at the Myan- 
mar situation afresh, focus on the terrible decline 
that the country’s people have suffered over the 
last 50 years, and move beyond trumpets. 

Cyclone Nargis, which struck Myanmar in the 
first days of May, energized commentators and 
activists to lash out, justifiably, at the, junta’s ini- 
tial refusal to allow aid and relief workers into 
the country. The US administration—with first 
= lady Laura Bush taking the lead—intensified its 
condemnation of the regime and insisted on a re- 
turn to democratic rule. Even the Association of 
Southeast Asian Nations (ASEAN), an organization 
normally reluctant to criticize Myanmar, blew a 
muted horn. The forgotten humanitarian crisis 
that constitutes everyday life in Myanmar was 
momentarily in the international spotlight on ac- 
count of the natural disaster, which left more than 
100,000 dead and 1 million homeless. 

Yet, since May, Myanmar has once again re- 
ceded as an international issue. Reconstruction 
efforts have slowed for lack of funding and are 
still hindered. by bureaucratic obstacles. It seems 
to be a pattern with Myanmar that some major 
incident, natural or manmade, evokes a strong 
international response and the military regime 
makes minor concessions as a result. When the 
furor dies down, the military remains in place— 
buffeted, perhaps weakened, though we are never 
quite sure—but in any case unyielding. 

The thousands of saffron-robed monks who 
marched in the streets of Yangon and other cities 


MORTON ABRAMOWITZ is a former US ambassador to 
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of Myanmar in September 2007 were an inspiring 
sight, eliciting strong support around the globe. 

For a while, the “Saffron Revolution” looked as if 
it might spark some change, but then the govern- 
ment instituted a brutal crackdown. Despite in- 
cessant rumors of discord within the military, the 
government appears in no danger of collapse. 


FEW ARROWS IN THE QUIVER 


No country, understandably, is willing to em- 
ploy military force against the junta. But beyond 
that, the international community remains di- 
vided on how to deal with Myanmar. The United 
States and some in Europe are focused on regime 
change. They are always in favor of tightening eco- 
nomic and financial sanctions against the country 
and freezing the private holdings of key military 
leaders. If others followed this approach, it might 
conceivably make a difference. But they do not. . 

China, and.to a lesser extent India and Thai- 
land, are often identified as culprits in keeping the 
regime going. Myanmar’s military survives for the 
most part on earnings from natural gas, and on 
trade with (and some aid from) China, India, and 
Thailand. China seems embarrassed by its rela- 
tionship with the junta. Beijing occasionally of- 
fers words of advice or admonition, and gets some 
credit for doing so. But China’s real focus is on 
securing Myanmar’s energy deposits and other 
natural resources. Democratic India mostly averts 
its gaze, and continues to trade and engage with 
Myanmar because it does not want to leave the 
country to China’s orbit of influence. The Thais 
do not want to provoke a nasty neighbor and 
also want access to Myanmar’s energy resources. 
Myanmar’s other fellow ASEAN members want to, 
engage the regime and tame it with dialogue. 

In short, international options for. changing 
Myanmar are depressingly limited. Most observ- 
ers usually end up just wringing their hands. 
Myanmar remains a closed society with serious 
ethnic cleavages. The military leadership brutal- 
ly exercises. power and uses the nation’s wealth 
mostly to perpetuate itself. The junta has with- 
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stood student uprisings, mass protests by monks, 


armed ethnic conflicts, perpetual domestic disaf- | 


fection, and foreign enmities. Now it has survived 
a cyclone. It sometimes bows symbolically to the 
outside world, as it has done by drafting a new 
constitution and scheduling elections for 2010. 
But in the end another pliant government will be 
installed, and nothing will change. 

It is of course important to win the release 
from house arrest of democracy activist Daw 
Aung San Suu Kyi. It is also important to support 
the country’s other, incredibly brave democracy 
activists. In the long run, Myanmar’s problems 
will only be solved when the military’s grip on 
the country is broken. 

However, the international community must 
recognize that decades-old strategies for promot- 
ing political change have failed. Meanwhile, the 
people of Myanmar and their diminishing quality 
of life have been pushed into the shadows. The out- 
side world must stop pursuing ineffective policies 
whose main effect is that the people of Myanmar 
die a little more every day. It is time to shift the 
focus to these people and, however difficult it may 
be, to make massive humanitarian assistance the 
foundation of international efforts in Myanmar. 


THE SCALE OF THE CHALLENGE 

Cyclone Nargis highlighted the daunting needs 
that Myanmar’s people face. Leaders of the inter- 
national relief community are more satisfied today 
with the junta’s cooperation in relief efforts than 
they were in the weeks immediately following the 
disaster. Following ASEAN mediation efforts, the 
military (belatedly) issued visas for foreign relief 
workers by the hundreds, and the junta is report- 
edly diverting less aid than had been expected. 
Myanmar seems willing to cooperate, in a limited 
way, with international nongovernmental organi- 
zations—perhaps because the regime realizes that 
it desperately needs outside help to reconstruct 
the villages of the Irrawaddy Delta. Still, relief 
agencies stress that much, much more needs to be 
done to assist with recovery. 

In July, a joint ASEAN—United Nations team 
completed an assessment of the disaster zone. The 
team estimated that $1 billion in international aid 
is needed over three years to restore the delta re- 
gion. The UN has issued an emergency appeal for 
half a billion dollars in aid. But the reality is that 
other regions of Myanmar are suffering as well. 
The economy is stagnant, and even food runs short 
in this once-rich country. Illnesses like HIV/AIDS 


and malaria are pervasive, and the health care sys- 
tem has deteriorated badly. So has the educational 
system, which once was highly regarded. Narco- 
trafficking and ethnic strife persist. Myanmar’s 
litany of horrors is almost endless. 

If $1 billion is needed for the Irrawaddy Delta, 
the international donor community should allot 
$2 billion in reconstruction and development as- 
sistance to the whole country, designating a major 
portion of it to regions outside the delta. Across 
Myanmar, lives and communities have been devas- 
tated not by the cyclone but by decades of military 
rule. Such financial assistance could be accompa- 
nied by any rhetoric that indignant Western lead- 
ers cared to employ. But at the end of the day, it is 
the people of Myanmar—the very ones we profess 
to want to help—who will suffer without it. 

Of course, the junta may not accept such aid. 
And offering large-scale assistance to and through 
an uncaring, brutal, authoritarian government is 
always fraught with danger, regardless of efforts 
by nations and NGOs to reduce waste and diver- 
sion. Some people, in fact, would consider such an 
aid program a pact with the devil, one that might 
prolong the life of the regime. 

Yet, despite the common impression that aid 
work inside Myanmar is ineffective and that 
much assistance is siphoned off by the military, 
more than 45 foreign relief organizations are qui- 
etly operating inside the country in the aftermath 
of the cyclone, carrying out multimillion-dollar 
projects that, in the judgment of relief workers, 
are delivering assistance to the people. Heroic 
efforts already are under way to aid the popula- 
tion—and they are not aimed either at helping or 
toppling the military dictatorship. Indeed, at the 
risk of excessive optimism, one might suggest 
that the presence today of international NGOs in 
Myanmar, and the scale of aid they are deliver- 
ing, perhaps mark something of a shift. Is there a 
possibility of a more enlightened approach on the 
part of the government toward allowing increased 
external assistance throughout the country? 

One day the walls around Myanmar will fall. 
Its people will have simply had enough—or some 
colonel will get fed up with his bosses, with what 
is happening to his country, and go after the junta’s 
leaders. But screaming at the walls, embargoing the 
country’s textile industry, and praying for the jun- 
ta’s fall have done little so far for Myanmar’s des- 
titute and desperate people. Humanitarian assis- 
tance, right now, is the only way the international 


_ community can make an impact. ; = 





Heroes Entwined: Gandhi and Churchill 


SUMIT GANGULY 


ew Churchill aficionados and only a handful 

of Churchill scholars seem aware that his pro- 

fessional life, especially in the mid-twentieth 
century, sharply intersected with that of the great 
Indian nationalist Mohandas Karamchand Gan- 
dhi. Both these individuals had been born to some 
privilege, Winston Churchill arguably to consid- 
erably more. Churchill, though 
concerned about the plight of his 
less fortunate countrymen, re- 
mained until the end of his life a 
defender of a bygone age and its 
privileges. Gandhi, while seek- 
ing to return his country to an imagined, harmoni- 
ous past, was nevertheless committed to ushering 
in a more egalitarian and just social order. 

But as Arthur Herman shows in his extraordi- 
nary new book, Churchill and Gandhi—despite 
their profound national, cultural, and ideological 
differences and despite their sharply divergent po- 
litical visions—did share some intriguing charac- 
teristics. Both men passionately believed in the 
transformative power of personal will and com- 
mitment. Both entertained distinctly antimodern 
visions (Gandhi's vision was pastoral and anti- 
industrial, while Churchill’s was imperial and 
rooted in the values of the Victorian era). 

When it comes to either carefully crafted or 
hagiographic accounts of the lives of these two 
larger-than-life individuals, there is no shortage. 
In the Anglo-Saxon world, effusive biographies of 
Churchill abound—often written by or appeal- 
ing to those of a conservative ideological persua- 
sion. Carefully overlooked in these works are his 
rank racism, his early interest in eugenics, and his 
anachronistic imperial attitudes. Instead, much is 
made of his florid prose and his justly famed stew- 
ardship of the United Kingdom during the Sec- 
ond World War. Herman’s depiction of Churchill, 
fortunately, is a far cry from such sanitized and 
politically usable portraits. 


SUMIT GANGULY, a Current History contributing editor, is a 
professor of political science at Indiana University. 


Gandhi and Churchill 

The Epic Rivalry That Destroyed 
an Empire and Forged Our Age 
by Arthur Herman. Bantam, 2008. 


AML 


Herman does not shy away from showing that 
Gandhi too held his share of idiosyncratic beliefs. 
The impact on Gandhi of the ideas of a host of 
British nineteenth-century intellectuals, some 
of whom, most notably Henry Salt, held quirky 
notions about vegetarianism, was profound and 
Ree The religious philosophy of Helena 
Petrovna Blavatsky, a thinker 
from Ukraine of German and 
Russian descent, first kindled 
Gandhi's fascination with an- 
cient Hindu texts. This belat- 
ed discovery of his own cul- 
tural and religious ethos led him to construct an 
imaginary Indian civilizational ethos that he saw 
as a viable alternative to the harsh, mechanistic, 
and materialistic industrial world. l 

What sets Herman’s work apart from most stud- 
ies of Churchill and Gandhi is its explicit focus 
on how the lives of these two men collided and 
became intertwined as Britain struggled to hold 
on to the colony that Benjamin Disraeli had called 

“the jewel in the Crown.” Much of the historical 
ground that Herman covers will be familiar to 
students of British imperial history and the Indian 
nationalist struggle. However, the author’s ability 
to weave seamlessly the narrative of Churchill’s 
rise (from a young, brash, and supremely ambi- 
tious subaltern officer in India to a member of the 
British cabinet and then prime minister) into the 
evolution of Gandhi's career (from a loyal British- 
educated barrister to the exemplar of Indian na- 
tionalism) makes this book a unique contribution 
to the existing corpus of scholarship. 

Herman narrates the confluence of Churchill 
and Gandhi's professional lives with authority, 
knowledge, and verve. He demonstrates a supple 
command of historical detail, whether discussing 
Churchill’s significant role in the military disaster 
at Gallipoli or Gandhi's extraordinary role during 
the horrific communal riots that accompanied the 
partition of India. In this effort Herman pays par- 
ticular attention to questions of historical, politi- 
cal, and social centext. This is no mean feat, since 
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the book’s subject matter ranges from Gandhi's 
days as a young, inexperienced lawyer in South 
Africa to Churchill’s vainglorious involvement in 
the Boer War to their tortured negotiations in the 
1930s regarding India’s future. 

The sheer sweep of events in this panoramic ac- 
count of Churchill and Gandhi’s entangled lives 
renders adequate comment difficult. However, 
two general themes that emerge from Herman’s 
volume deserve mention. 


MANLY MEN 

First, it is both ironic and fascinating that these 
individuals of vastly different mien and: belief 
shared a similar conception of manhood. For both 
of them, it was vitally important to affirm one’s 
masculinity. For Churchill this meant a willing- 
ness to throw oneself, regardless of physical dan- 


ger, into battle. Though undoubtedly obsessed — 


with personal glory, he nonetheless evinced aston- 
ishing courage on many occasions, whether in the 
Boer War or in the trenches of the First World War. 
Gandhi likewise believed in the vital importance 
of physical courage; cultivating a stoic willingness 
to suffer oppressive violence without responding 
in kind. This willing self-sacrifice lay at the core 
of Gandhi's philosophy. That is, his followers’ task 
was to show their oppressors the error of their 
ways, while eschewing their tactics. So although 
both men valued physical courage, Gandhi posi- 
tively abhorred the infliction of violence whereas 
Churchill embraced war almost gleefully. 

A second striking feature common to both men’s 
careers was their meteoric political rise in their re- 
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How We Missed the Story: Osama bin Laden, 
the Taliban, and the Hijacking of Afghanistan 
by Roy Gutman. US Institute of Peace Press, 2008. 


When the Soviet Union pulled out of Afghani- 
stan in 1989, the United States did too. The with- 
drawal was not abrupt; Washington continued to 
ptovide aid through Pakistan to some of the muja- 
hideen groups that had forced Moscow to quit the 
country after losing 13,000 troops in a struggle 
that also left tens of thousands of Afghans dead 
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spective countries and their ability to rouse their 


countrymen for a particular cause. In Churchill's 


case the cause was facing the Nazi horror; for Gan- 
dhi it was ending British rule in India. Herman 
correctly argues, however, that despite the swift 
rise and powerful impact of the two men, their po- 
litical legacies are limited. The Labor Party’s return 
to power in postwar Britain all but wiped away the 
influence of Churchill’s conservative and imperial 
outlook. India, under Gandhi’s chosen lieutenant 
Jawaharlal Nehru, chose to embrace socialist no- 
tions of planning and rapid industrialization, and 
Gandhi’s pastoral vision was never given serious 
thought in post-independence India. 

Indeed, after Herman’s grand discussion of 
these two men’s titanic rivalry, his work begins 
to lose its enthusiasm. He could have resuscitated 
it by, for example, commenting on the very selec- 
tive use of Churchill’s ideas and biography that is 
rampant in the United States.’He also could have 
shown how Gandhi's ideas of nonviolent civil dis- 
obedience, drawn in part from the life and work of 
Henry David Thoreau, played a critical role in the 
American civil rights movement and continue to 
animate key social activists in India. 

These limitations notwithstanding, the book’s 
historical scope is vast and its judgment of these 
two towering yet distinctive figures is judicious. 
The book’s discussion of the intersection of 
Churchill and Gandhi's professional lives repre- 
sents a novel contribution to existing scholarship. 
This is a work that, with felicity and aplomb, tran- 
scends the genres of history, biography, and inter- 
national affairs. 


and millions homeless. But by 1991 the US aid 
had all but ended. Throughout the presidential 
tenure of Bill Clinton, Afghanistan remained—in 
the words of a State Department official—about as 
important to American foreign policy as the Mal- 
dives or Comoros. 

It was not just the US government that left Af- 
ghanistan; the American and much of the other 
Western media left too. They did so even before 
the Taliban took power in the mid-nineties and 
made a Western media presence in the country 
nearly impossible. This information vacuum, to- 
gether with an official US policy that Roy Gut- 


man terms “disengaged neutrality,” allowed Af- 
ghanistan to become an otherworldly nation in 
which the Taliban imposed their radical vision 


of puritanical Islam. The country also became | 


host to a parasitical entity, Osama bin Laden’s 
Al Qaeda. 

US foreign policy became reengaged in Af- 
ghanistan only in the late 1990s, after the Taliban 
and Al Qaeda had combined to wreak havoc in 
Afghanistan and terror elsewhere. According to 
Gutman, the foreign editor for McClatchy news- 
papers, this was an abdication of responsibility 
that helped bring about 9/11. 

Exploring why the abdication occurred is the 
impulse that drives this book. To help get at an 
explanation, Gutman provides a political history 
of Afghanistan from the end of the Soviet occupa- 
tion to the terror attacks of September 11, 2001. 
Much of his focus is on the fighting and negoti- 
ating that consumed the various mujahideen fac- 
tions that competed (first) with each other for the 
Afghan state after the Soviet withdrawal and (sec- 
ond) with the Taliban once they had taken con- 
trol of Kabul. (Embedded in this discussion is a 
parallel narrative of US policy toward Afghanistan 
during the era.) 


WHO LOST AFGHANISTAN? 

Some of the history of the first period has been 
tackled by scholars over the past decade (and Gut- 
man relies heavily on this work). But much of the 
second period has not been dealt with fully, and 
certainly no one has before now carried out the 
wealth of interviews that Gutman has conducted 
with officials from the Clinton administration and 
elsewhere in Washington. These interviews fur- 
ther our understanding of how the United States 
got Afghanistan so wrong. 

Gutman at one point in his narrative, after re- 
counting the horror of the Taliban massacres of 
Shiite Muslims in Mazar-i-Sharif in 1998—as 
well as the lack of interest in the massacres on 
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the part of both the Western media and the US 
government—captures succinctly the Clinton ad- 
ministration’s failure: 


Afghanistan during Clinton’s second term was 
coming to resemble Bosnia-Herzegovina during 
his first. The pattern was the same: avoid con- 
frontation as long as possible and refuse to arm 
and support the opponent. Meanwhile, the Unit- 
ed States would wink and nod at foreign arms 
transfers to the beleaguered underdog, hope 
there would be no embarrassing disasters, and 
seek diplomatic “fixes” whose main merit was to 
remove the issue from the limelight. This pattern 
did not lead to a resolution in Bosnia and could 
not in Afghanistan. 


In Bosnia the massacre at Srebrenica put that 
bloodstained country under the world’s spotlight, 
and the administration could no longer stand 
aside and call it Europe’s problem. But when the 
massacre at Mazar-i-Sharif occurred, there was no 
international outcry. Indeed, there was little me- 
dia coverage (including, incredibly, no major in- 
vestigation by The New York Times). 

Nor did Washington even issue an official re- 
sponse. Madeleine Albright, Clinton’s second- 
term secretary of state, tells Gutman: “I truly do 
not remember being asked to [do more]. . . . We 
knew the Taliban were terrible people. There were 
not a lot of options there.” The Taliban, like the 
Hutu in Rwanda, could carry out their killing 
with impunity. They had the benefit, unlike the 
Serbs, of not being located in Europe. 

How We Missed the Story is not merely an in- 
dictment of the Clinton administration. The very 
inclusion of “we” and “story” in the title under- 
scores Gutman’s censure of his own profession, 
journalism. He does not stand before the media 
and Washington to issue prophetic judgment. 
His book is broadly critical but fair-minded. It is 
also an essential text for understanding a part of 
American history that has been, as Afghanistan 
itself for too long was, swept aside. E 
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INTERNATIONAL INDIA 
Sept. 6—The Nuclear Suppliers Group (NSG), an international 
Development organization that regulates the sale of nuclear technology and 


Sept. 4—-The UN releases a report documenting that international 
aid to developing countries declined by 8.4% in 2007, following 
a 2006 decline of 4.7%. 


AFGHANISTAN 

Sept. 8—The nongovernmental organization Human Rights Watch 
reports that civilian deaths caused by US and NATO airstrikes 
increased to 321 in 2007 from 116 in 2006. Through July of 
2008, the number is reported at 119, representing a moderate 
improvement over 2007 levels. 


ANGOLA 

Sept. 5—For the 1st time in 16 years, Aneh holds a parliamen- 
tary election. The Popular Movement for the Liberation of 
Angola wins about 82% of the vote, extending its 33-year hold 
on power. 


BOLIVIA 


Sept. 14—President Evo Morales imposes martial law after violence 
sweeps the northern part of the country over several days, leav- 
ing more than 30 dead. Morales accuses a provincial governor, 
Leopoldo Fernández, of employing foreigners to kill peasants. 
Two days later Fernandez is arrested by government troops on 
charges of genocide. Conflicting accounts of the violence, how- 
ever, make determining its exact nature difficult. The country 
has been suffering serious tensions between its poor indigenous 
population and its relatively affluent non-indigenous population. 


CHINA | 

Sept. 12—-The government announces an inquiry into the safety 
of infant formula after 1 child is killed and over 400 others suf- 
fer serious kidney problems due to the presence in the milk - 
formula of melamine, a chemical that unscrupulous traders 
have added to formula to disguise the dilution of milk products. 
Melamine is the same agent that last year sickened thousands of 
US animals when it appeared in pet food imported from China. 

Sept. 20—The government reports that more than 50,000 children 
have been sickened by tainted infant formula. Two days earlier, 
it was announced that the death toll had risen to 4. 


GEORGIA 

Sept. 3—The US pledges to Georgia $1 billion in humanitarian 
and economic aid to help the country recover from its August 
war with Russia. 

Sept. 8—After a meeting with French President Nicolas Sarkozy, 
Russian President Dmitri Medvedev announces that his country 
will by the middle of October withdraw its troops from all Geor- 
gian territory except for the disputed regions of South Ossetia 
and Abkhazia. Medvedev also agrees to allow 200 EU represen- 
tatives to act as observers of the conflict. 

Sept. 17—-Russia signs accords with South Ossetia and Abkhazia 
guaranteeing them protection in case of military attack. The 
accords also allow Russia to establish military bases in the 2 
enclaves—steps that, if taken, would violate the EU-brokered 
cease-fire that brought the August conflict to a close. 
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fuel, approves a pending India-US agreement that would permit 
India to purchase nuclear materials on the world market. The 
NSGs5 approval of the deal had been ın question because India 
has refused to sign the Nuclear Nonproliferation Treaty. The 
NSGs decision follows approval of the pact in August by the 
International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA). 

Sept. 13—At least 21 are killed and nearly 100 wounded in New 
Delhi terrorist bombings. A group calling itself the Indian Muja- 
hideen claims responsibility. A series of similar attacks is perpe- 
trated across the country throughout the month. 

IRAQ 

Sept. 1—The US officially transfers responsibility for secunty in 
Anbar province, once the most violent area of the country, to the 
Iraqi government. This formalizes an arrangement that has been 
in place for months. Attacks in the region against both Iraqis 
and Americans have fallen by 90% over the past year. 

Sept. 9—US President George W. Bush announces plans to reduce 
American force levels in Iraq by 8,000 late ın 2008 and early 
in 2009, meanwhile increasing force levels in Afghanistan by 
4,500. 

Sept. 22—The Iraqi parliament passes a long-delayed law on 
provincial elections, potentially taking a significant step toward 
political reconciliation in the country. The law puts off for future 
study and resolution the political status of Kirkuk, an oil-nch 
city populated by various ethnic groups. 


JAPAN 

Sept. 1—Prime Minister Yasuo Fukuda announces he will resign 
after only 1 year in office. Fukuda’ administration had been 

‘ unpopular nearly from the beginning and had been buffeted by 
a series of scandals. Fukuda’ predecessor Shinzo Abe also held 
power for only about a year, and Japan has struggled to gain its 
political footing since former Prime Minister Junichiro Koizumi 
left office in 2006. 

Sept. 22—Parliament’s lower house chooses as prime minister Taro 
Aso, a high-profile conservative. New elections may be held as 
early as this fall. Many observers question whether Aso’ party, 
the Liberal Democratic Party, can perpetuate its power, which it 
has held almost uninterruptedly since 1955. 


KOREA, NORTH 

Sept. 24-——Representatives of the IAEA finish removing seals and 
surveillance equipment from the nuclear facility at Yongbyon, as 
instructed to do days before by the North Korean government. 
IAEA head Mohamed ElBaradei says that the North intends to 
resume nuclear activities at the plant within a week. Pyongyang’s 
decisions seem to halt for the time being progress toward imple- 
menting a deal on North Korean denuclearization reached in 
October 2007. 


PAKISTAN 

Sept. 3—-US Special Forces mount an assault on Al Qaeda mili- 
tants in the Pakistani village of Jalal Khel, near the border with 
Afghanistan, and US military officials speaking on condition of 
anonymity confirm the operation. It is the 1st time during the 


t 


Afghan war that the.US has acknowledged carrying out opera- 
tions in Pakistan other than during “hot pursuit.” US officials 
have been critical of Pakistans recent reluctance to fight mili- 
tants in the country’s tribal regions. 

Sept. 6—Asif Ali Zardari wins Pakistan's presidency in a parlia- 
mentary vote. Zardari is the widower of former Prime Minister 
Benazir Bhutto, who was assassinated in December 2007. 

Sept 11—Media reports indicate that President Bush in July 
secretly gave US Special Forces permission to conduct opera- 
tions in Pakistan without the prior approval of that country’s 
government. l 

Sept. 18—A truck bomb explodes outside the Marriott Hotel in 
the capital city of Islamabad, killing over 50. It is the worst 
act of terrorism in the history of the capital. The attack takes `- 
place just after Zardari makes his Ist address as president to the 
parliament, and may be meant to punish Zardari for his vow to 
confront terrorism vigorously. 


SOUTH AFRICA 

Sept. 18—President Thabo Mbeki, pressured to resign by his own 
party, the African National Congress (ANC), agrees to do so. The 
parliament will now elect a new president. The new president, 
however, will probably hold the position only until Jacob Zuma, 
head of the ANC, gains a spot in parliament in elections next 
year and is himself elected president. Zuma, a populist, has a 
checkered history that includes corruption allegations and a 
rape prosecution. 

Sept. 23—The parliament chooses Kgalema Motlanthe as president. 
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SYRIA 

Sept. 25—A car bomb explodes near the office of an intelligence 
agency and a Shiite shrine, killing at least 17. It is the country’s 
most serious such incident since the 1980s. ° 


THAILAND 


Sept. 2—Prime Minister Samak Sundaravej imposes a state of 
emergency after street clashes between pro- and anti-government 
demonstrators result in at least 1 death as well as dozens of inju- 
ries. Protesters attempting to force the prime minister from office 
have occupied the area around Government House, the seat of 
government, for a week. The demonstrators say Samak is corrupt 
and too closely allied to former Prime Minister Thaksin Shina- 
watra. Separately, the country’s election commission votes to dis- 
band Samak's party, the People Power Party (PPP), because ıt was 
allegedly involved in vote fraud in the 2007 general election. The 
decision is expected to be contested in the courts for months. 

Sept. 9—A court orders Samak to resign because, in the court's 
opinion, he violated the constitution by receiving payment for 
appearing on a television cooking show while in office. 

Sept. 11— Somchai Wengsawat, Thaksin's brother-in-law, is 
named acting prime minister. 

Sept. .14— Somchai lifts the state of emergency. 

Sept. 17—The PPP, which controls parliament, chooses Somchai 
as prime minister. The move outrages the opposition. Protesters 
continue to occupy Government House and the government 
prepares to conduct business from the site of Bangkok’s former 
international airport. 


What Current History authors were saying... 


5 years ago 


American efforts to reassure Pakistan 
about its security—through both politi- 
cal alliances and even sales of advanced 
conventional military equipment— 
were unable to keep Pakistan from go- 
ing nuclear after India’s nuclear tests in 
1998. Yet the effort to prevent Pakistan 
from acquiring the ability to produce 
nuclear weapons actually failed years 
earlier. . . . India’s conventional supe- 
riority, Pakistan’s economic plight and 
international isolation, and Pakistan’s 
need to counter India’s nuclear moves 
were too much for any nonproliferation 
efforts to overcome. 


JON B. WOLFSTHAL 


Asia’s Nuclear Dominos? 
April 2003 


10 years ago 


One consequence of the close arrange- 
ment in Southeast Asia between the state 
and its clients in business and politics is 
that there is a built-in tendency for eco- 
nomic reformers in government... to 
seize moments of crisis as a window of op- 
portunity to ram through as many funda- 
mental changes in the domestic political 
economy as possible. ... Far from being a 
rational, methodical, planned, phased, or 
integrated set of policies to stabilize the 
economy and set it on a more prosperous 
course, the actions of frustrated reform- 
ers are sometimes driven by a desire sim- 
ply to make as many sweeping changes 
as possible. 


JEFFREY WINTERS 
Asia and the “Magic” of the Marketplace 
December 1998 
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UNITED STATES 

Sept. 7—Fannie Mae and Freddie Mac, mortgage finance corpora- 
tions that hold or guarantee about half of the mortgages in the 
US, are placed under government conservatorship. The govern- 
ment will provide up to $100 billion in capital to each company 
to maintain its solvency and may ultimately buy both outright. 
The 2 companies are casualties of an ongoing US credit crisis, 
which centers on nonperforming home mortgages. The govern- 
ment move represents 1 of the most significant public ; interven- 
tions in the economy in US history. 

Sept. 14—Bank of America agrees to buy financial services firm 
Merrill Lynch for about $50 billion in stock. Merrill agrees to 
the transaction because it is concerned about its viability as a 
result of exposure to securities that are linked to nonperforming 
mortgages. 

Sept. 15—The investment bank Lehman Brothers, deeply troubled 
on account of bad investments in asset-backed securities, files 
for bankruptcy after several days of frantic government efforts to 
arrange a private bailout for the firm. 

Sept. 16—The Federal Reserve Bank commits $85 billion to a 
bailout of American International Group (AIG), an insurance 
giant on the verge of failing because of its exposure to mortgage- 
backed securities and related insurance products. 

Sept. 19—Wall Street's last remaining stand-alone investment 
banks, Goldman Sachs and Morgan Stanley, request govern- . 
ment permission to become bank holding companies, which the 


government grants. The move allows the banks to accept bank 
deposits. This will allow them to increase their capital reserves 
but will subject them to greater regulatory oversight. 

Sept. 23—The government seizes a bank, Washington Mutual, 
and immediately sells most of its assets to financial services firm 
JPMorgan Chase. The failure is 10 times larger than any previ- 
ous bank failure in US history. Government officials begin to | 
discuss a bailout plan for the entire financial sector, a scheme 
that would commit $700 billion of public money to buying 
questionable assets from private sector holders in order to 
restore market liquidity. World equity markets behave erratically 
as the crisis continues to develop and spread. 


ZIMBABWE 

Sept. 8—In a deal brokered by South Africas president, Zimba- 
bwean President Robert Mugabe and opposition leader Morgan 
Tsvangirai reach a power sharing agreement. It is hoped that 
the deal will mark the end of the bitter political discord that has 
afflicted Zimbabwe since March elections, when Tsvangirai by 
all credible accounts won the presidency but Mugabe refused to 
step aside. 

Sept. 15—The power sharing deal is signed but many details of 
the arrangement are left vague. Over coming weeks, the 2 sides 
continue negotiating over issues such as the apportionment of 
cabinet ministries, but little progress is reported. ai 
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Current History’s New, Improved Website: currenthistory.com 


Visit currenthistory.com to see the current issue, search our archives, or read 
Current Historys annual Global Progress Report. You can also order subscriptions, 
activate instant online access, and order special products. 


Current Historys website now allows downloads and purchase of 


individual articles going back to 2000. 


Among essays available in Current History's archives: 


China and East Asia 
David Shambaugh: Asia in Transition: 
The Evolving Regional Order 
John J. Mearsheimer: China's Unpeaceful Rise 
Elizabeth Economy: 
Chinas Environmental Challenge 


Russia and Eurasia 
Lilia Shevtsova: Russias Ersatz Democracy 
Marshall 1, Goldman: Russia's 
Middle Class Muddle 
Michael McFaul: Russia and the West: 
A Dangerous Drilt 
The Middle East 
Ahmed Rashid: Letter from Afghanistan: 
Are the Taliban Winning? 
Hala Mustafa and Augustus Richard Norton: 
Stalled Reform: The Case of Egypt 
Juan Cole: A “Shiite Crescent”? 
The Regional Impact of the Iraq War 


Foreign Policy 
Andrew J. Bacevich: 
Requiem for the Bush Doctrine 
G, John Ikenberry: 
The Strange Triumph of Unilateralism 
Thomas Carothers: 
Democracy’s Sobering State 


Latin America 
Jorge Castaneda and Patricio Navia: 
The Year of the Bailot 
Arture Valenzuela: Beyond Benign Neglect: 
Washington and Latin America 
Terrorism 
Peter Warren Singer: 
America, Islam, and the 9/11 War 
Bruce Hoffman: From the War on Terror to 
Global Counterinsurgency 
Matthew Bunn and Antaony Wier: 
The Seven Myths of Nuclear Terrorism 
Europe 
Charles A. Kupchan: Europe and America 
in the Middle East 
Olivier Roy: Europes Response to Radical Islam 
South and Southeast Asia 
Pratap Bhanu Mehta: 
Globalization and India’s Sense of Itself 
Stephen Philip Cohen: America and Pakistan: 
Is the Worst Case Avoidable? 
Africa 
Gerard Prunier: The Politics of Death in Darfur 
Stephen Ellis: The Roots of African Corruption 
Letitia Lawson and Donald Rothchild: 
Sovereignty Reconsidered 


Current History in the Classroom 
Current History is available for classroom use with discounts for issues or 


individual articles. For information about classroom orders or reprint permissions, 
call toll free: 1-800-293-3755 (from outside the USA: 215-482-4464). 


Current History Binders 
A sturdy, hardcover binder will protect Current History for permanent reference. 
The easy-to-use binder holds a year of Current History securely in place over 

flexible steel rods. US$15.95 
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After Iran, a Nuclear Chain Reaction? 
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world summon the capacity to deal with shared 
challenges like climate change, terrorism, and 
weapons proliferation? How will nations view the 
relationship between democracy and capitalism 
at a time when confidence in both government 
institutions and free markets is falling? And what 
happens now to globalization? Current History will 
take a broad measure of how the world is doing 
in the next issue, our annual assessment of global 
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“ Iraq: Are We There Yet? ...... E S EE E Judith S. Yaphe 


As next years provincial and National Assembly elections approach, magg political disputes offer 
hints about the kind of country it may become. 


* 


The Roots of Failure in Afghanistan spe R A he themastagaa. . 


The situation is precarious. Securing Aiphanisran will require not just military but also political and. 
economic measures. 


After Mubarak, Mubarak? ....ccsccccscuceegececcsdues seeds Samer Shehata: 


Hosni Mubaraks successor, whether it is his son or perhaps a military officer, ‘will inherit daunting i 
challenges from pae president who has ruled Egypt since 1981. 


k 7 


Iran in Search of Itself... 6........0eeeceeneees e Mahmood Sariolghalam 


Defenders of the Islamic Revolution are competing for the soul of the Iranian republic with Western- ; 
ized proponents of globalization. 


Women in the Middle East: , 
Progress and Backlash ........, 2.000 cesses eeeneeeeeeee ee Nikki R Keddie. 


Women’ in the region, though making gains in family planning, education, and labor force participa- i 
tion, must contend with unfriendly řégimes and resurgent Deere: | 


PERSPECTIVE 


A Mideast Nuclear Chain Reaction? .........0.6020+e080406« Joseph Cirincione’ 


A nuclear arms race has broken out in the Middle East, with potentially catastrophic implications. | 
The: incoming US, president will need to persuade Iran not to build a bomb. | 


+ 


BOOKS T Ey . l 
Rethinking Iraq and the Region. ..........ccee eee eeeeee o o William W. Finan Jr: 


New books conclude, among other things, that the Iraq War strengthened Americas enemies, sui- 
cide bombings are likely to spread, and democracy promotion still matters. 


THE MONTH IN REVIEW 


October 2008 l | 
An international chronology of events in October country by country, day by ey 
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Current:History Books from NYU Press 


: Drawing on the best that this distinguished journal has to offer, Current History Books present: ° 
timely, comprehensive, and accessible overviews of régions and topics related ‘to international 
affairs and policy. Collecting the journal’s finest offerings by the top experts in their field, these 
books contain first-rate scholarship of continuing significance that is accessible for students and 
general readers alike. Each book also contains an introductory essay from the book’s editor, maps 
of the given region, and chronologies of recent events, organized by year and by country. 
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“Traq’s long-term chances for survival will be easier to predict when we see how 
Iraqis navigate their way through the crises of the coming months. . . .” 


Iraq: Are We There Yet? | 


JUDITH S. YAPHE 


ince the collapse of Saddam Hussein’s gov- 
ernment in April 2003, Iraq has experienced 
foreign occupation, imposed governance, 
insurgencies, sectarian-inspired terrorism, and 
ethnic cleansing. Indeed, over the past two de- 
cades this country, rich in energy resources 
and boasting an educated, talented population, 
has suffered war, sanctions, growing poverty, a 
shrinking middle class,.and massive unemploy- 
ment (never mind the legendary dust storms and 
125-degree heat in the summer months). Today, 
food is plentiful and gasoline is available, but 
Iraqis still lack sufficient electricity and clean 
water. Iraq, a country known for its diverse eth- 
nic and religious communities, mixed neighbor- 
hoods, and relatively high rate of intermarriage 
between Sunni and Shiite, and between Arab and 
Kurd, has been overwhelmed by ethnic and sec- 
tarian hostilities and by foreign-funded extrem- 
ists interested in destroying Iraq. 
-A couple of years ago, few believed Iraq would 
survive as a unified country with an elected gov- 
ernment and an intact political system. Yet Iraq 
has survived. While it is not the democratic bea- 
con promised by the Bush administration, nei- 
ther has it descended into the chaos threatened 
by Ayman al-Zarqawi, the late leader of Al Qaeda 
in Mesopotamia, nor has it been partitioned as 
proposed by some, such as Peter Galbraith in his 
book The End of Iraq. 

But what of Iraq’s future? The next big chal- 
lenges facing the country are elections for provin- 
cial councils, now scheduled to be held before the 
end of January 2009, and the National Assembly 
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elections to be held at the end of 2009. In these 
first elections to be conducted since 2005, Iraq’s 
voters and politicians will have an opportunity 
to ratify the actions of the current government, 
reject the lists of candidates proposed by politi- 
cal warlords, or signal their frustrations and fears 
by abandoning this latest exercise in democratic 
practices. (Please note that I do not use the word 
“democracy.” Democracy, like Iraq itself, remains 
a work in progress.) a 

Now seems a good time, therefore, to consid- 
er what has changed since the 2005 elections, to 
examine the issues and factions littering the po- 
litical landscape in Iraq, and to try to assess what 
past trends and current imbroglios might sug- 
gest about Iraq’s prospects. All my predictions are 
short-term, and they assume that over the next _ 
few years Arab, Kurd, Turkmen, Sunni, Shiite, and 
Christian leaders will not commit national suicide 
by issuing nonnegotiable demands. Rather, it is 
assumed they will continue to work on the kinds 
of compromises necessary to. keep Iraq in one 
piece and moving forward, even as Iraq’s leaders 
and citizens define national and personal interests 
that are distinct from those of their neighbors.. 


WEAK, BUT ABIDING 

In January 2005 Iraq elected a provisional 
government to cversee the preparation. of a con- 
stitution and the election of a permanent govern- 
ment. In October 2005 Iraqis approved the hastily 
written constitution in a nationwide referendum; 
two months later they elected a permanent gov- 
ernment. A coalition of Shiite parties—including - 
the Supreme Council for the Islamic Revolution 
in Iraq (SCIRI), the Dawa Party, the Fadhila Party, 
and loyalists of Moktada al-Sadr—won the elec- 
tion and chose the first prime minister of the new 
republic, Dawa Party leader Ibrahim al-Jafari. 
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When he proved unable to stem the violence that 
was rampant in the country, he was replaced with 
another Dawa leader, Nuri Kamal al-Maliki, who 
remains prime minister today. 

The government's survival and the success 
of the recent US military surge notwithstand- 
ing, Iraq’s political leaders are struggling to find 
consensus on several critical issues. Should Iraq 
have a strong central authority or a weak, decen- 
tralized form of governance? Who controls the 
development and distribution of Iraq’s vast oil 
and gas resources? How does Iraq build a new 
integrated and effective military that protects 
rather than threatens its people? Is national rec- 
onciliation possible? 

Prime Minister Maliki must contend with sec- 
tarian militias at war with each other and poli- 
ticians fighting for personal power, wealth, and 
local independence. The Shiite-dominated state 
must work out the modalities of political and 
economic control in a government deliberately 
designed to be weak, decentralized, and uae 
tional. Iraq’s constitution 
is framed around the deter- 
mination of Kurds and Shi- 
ites never again to allow the 
emergence of a strong man 
who could dictate life and 
death, rule as an authoritar- 
ian, and use the military for 
self-protection. And `com- 
parative suffering is still a measure of citizenship: 
The attitude that “I and my people suffered more 
than yours, therefore we deserve more or better” 
hinders meaningful moves toward national recon- 
ciliation. Even so, the political process appears to 
be working, oil is flowing, the insurgencies have 
abated, and the central government under Maliki 
is trying to assert its authority while it balances 
the needs and demands of its powerful patrons, 
the United States and Iran. 


FIGHTING FOR CONTROL 

Today the outlines of national debate in Iraq re- 
main the same as they were in 2005. The country’s 
Shiite leaders are trying to hold together an in- 
creasingly fractious coalition. Rival Shiite militias 
have been fighting each other for control of cit- 
ies, including Baghdad and Basra, and for control 
of smuggling revenues. Maliki was elected prime 
minister because he had the support of Sadr and 
his Dawa Party base. In the past year, however, 
Maliki’s government—urged on by the Islamic Su- 





It would be a mistake to assume 
that the country’s future status 
and regional role must remain 

the same as they are now. 


preme Council in Iraq (SCI, formerly SCIRI) and 
its leader Abdul Aziz al-Hakim—has sought to 
isolate Sadr and has virtually labeled Sadr’s Mahdi 
militia as a group of outlaws and terrorists. 

The success of the US military surge over the 
past year can be attributed to a number of fac- 
tors—not just to increased security resulting from 
American troop deployments. These factors in- 
clude the decision by Sunni Arab tribal leaders to 


confront Al Qaeda, the building of walls between 


strife-torn neighborhoods, and the completion of 
ethnic cleansing efforts in many areas of Baghdad 
and the provinces. Maliki has also benefited from 
Iran’s advice to Sadr that he stand down from op- 
posing ISCI, make peace with Hakim, and disband 
his militia. With this aid from Iran and with US 
military support, the prime minister has used the 
government’s police and military security forces 
to identify and defeat Al Qaeda and Mahdi militia 
fighters. (The Iraqi police are mostly former mem- 
bers of the Iranian-trained SCIRI militia; the army 
is relatively new, a composite of Sunni and Shiite, 
Arab and Kurdish elements 
trained by American forces.) 

The result has been great- 
er security and fewer casu- 
alties in a growing number 
of cities. Maliki may have 
lost the base of his support 
among Dawa Party followers 
and. Shiites loyal to Sadr— 
Maliki is seen as having betrayed them by siding 
with Hakim and ISCI and by exiling, attacking, 
and arresting known and suspected Mahdi militia 
elements. But the prime minister is now viewed as 
a stronger leader. 

Political progress, however, has been slow since 
the National Assembly first convened in 2006. A 
watered-down resolution was passed in January 
2008 allowing former military personnel and civil 
servants in Hussein’s Baathist regime to return to 
their posts and receive their pensions. But the law 
did not meet the demands of Sunni legislators who 
wanted an end to de-Baathification for all but the 
most senior Hussein loyalists. Kurdish parties ac- 
cepted the government’s distribution of so-called 
“old” oil wealth—their share was increased from 14 
percent to 17 percent—but Baghdad and the Kurd- 
ish Regional Government (KRG) have yet to settle 
on who will control development of “new” oil and 
gas fields. In the meantime, the KRG, which gov- 
erns Iraq’s three predominantly Kurdish provinces, 
and the oil ministry in Baghdad have approved 


contracts with a number of foreign companies, in- 
cluding Chinese and American firms, to repair and 
construct facilities in both new and old fields. 

The issue of power and where it sits divides 
ethnic and sectarian factions. Iraq’s Kurds are 
adamant in their demand that Iraq remain a fed- 
eral, secular state with strong provinces and a 
weak central government, and that a census and 
referendum be held—as called for under the con- 
stitution’s Article 140—on the fate of the oil-rich 
city and province Kirkuk. With mutual consent, 
the referendum has been delayed (according to 
the constitution it was to have been held by the 
end of December 2007), but the Kurds will not be 
swayed from their goal of adding Kirkuk to their 
territory. They will also resist all efforts by Maliki 
and Baghdad to establish federal authority over 
areas controlled by Kurdish pesh merga forces 
(which are militias in all but name). Iraq’s Arab, 
Turkmen, and Christian populations suspect that 
if the Kurds succeed in incorporating Kirkuk into 
the Kurdish provinces, they will expand efforts to 
change the ethnic map in and around Mosul and 
other cities of mixed population that border the 
Kurdish region. 

The issue of federalism and decentralization of 
power cuts across ethnic and religious lines. Some 
Shiite parties are closely watching the Kurds’ ef- 
forts to expand their territory and their indepen- 
dence from Baghdad. ISCI would like to declare a 
grand Shiite province similar to the KRG in the 
predominantly Shiite region of southern Iraq. 
This would allow ISCI to control decisions on, 
and wealth deriving from, the vast oil fields of the 
south, where the oil is of high quality and is easy 
to extract. Sadr and many Shiites in the southern 
tribes and outside the political parties oppose 
the big-province concept. Like the Sunni Arabs, 
they see strong provinces virtually independent 
of national authority as weakening the state and 
its Iraqi character, thereby ensuring the ultimate 
partition of Iraq into separate states. 


ELECTION RETURNS 

Will the coming elections affect these conten- 
tious issues? Probably not. Because of the dispute 
over Kirkuk and Article 140, elections in the three 
predominantly Kurdish provinces and Kirkuk it- 
self have been postponed until March 2009. Elec- 
tions could be postponed again to avoid fighting or 
to delay a potential federation-breaker until a deal 
can be struck. United Nations advisers this sum- 
mer recommended establishment of tripartite rule 
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in Kirkuk to reflect its mixed heritage, but Kurds 
control provincial and city councils, security forc- 
es, and resettlement of Kurds, many of whom al- 
most certainly never lived there. There is no recent 
precedent for Kurds to accept a compromise—it 
would be viewed as a sign of weakness. 

In 2005, most Sunni Arabs boycotted the elec- 
tions, and as a result they have not been repre- 
sented in the National Assembly or on provincial 
councils in proportion to their numbers. This 
has given control over many towns and areas to 
ISCI, even though the group does not represent 
a majority of the people living there. Most ob- 
servers believe that if the Sunni Arabs partici- 
pate fully in the 2009 elections, they will have 
power restored to them commensurate to their 
presence in the population. Maybe. But much 
could happen between now and the provincial 
elections to challenge this assumption, including 
new security threats, a resurgence of extremist 
violence, or a refusal to vote out of fear or apathy, 
or as a protest. 

Iraq’s political parties, as they try to win re- 
election and consolidate their hold on their tribal, 
ethnic, and sectarian loyalists, must do so amid 
origoing talks with the United States and also con- 
tend with relations with Iran. Two pacts are being 
negotiated with the United States: one a status of 
forces agreement (SOFA), the other a framework 
agreement that will define relations when, and as, 
the US military withdraws from Iraq. It is popu- 
lar in Iraq to bash America and to insist on Iraq's 
rights as a sovereign nation-state, even though 
many Iraqis discreetly worry about the conse- 
quences should the US forces leave before Iraqi 
forces have established control of a stable coun- 
try. Except in Kurdistan, it would be politically 
dangerous to openly advocate a continued Ameri- 
can military presence and to condone what most 
Iraqis see as prolonged occupation. 

At the same time, Iran is encouraging Iraqis 
to oppose US efforts to maintain a military pres- 
ence in the country and is discouraging Iraq from 
signing a SOFA. Most of Iraq’s prominent political 
leaders—Arab and Kurd, Shiite and Sunni—have 
gone to Tehran for discussions with the Iranian 
government over the past several months. Any 
government in Baghdad must have cordial and 
cooperative relations with both the United States 
and Iran and must balance the two countries’ in- 
terests carefully. But it is unclear what the conse- 
quences might be if Iraqis insist on hard-and-fast 
timelines, without conditionality, for US with- 
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drawal. Quarrels with either Washington or Teh- 
ran could return Iraq to the anarchy and violence 
that dominated the past several years and could 
also encourage renewed foreign meddling. 


FRAGMENTING FACTIONS 


Two trends are becoming clear. First, Iraq’s 
political parties are fragmenting. Long-held dif- 
ferences between ISCI and Dawa are resurfac- 
ing, with points of contention including control 
of areas and tribes in southern Iraq and, almost 
certainly, relations with Iran. ISCI is the most 
pro-Iranian of Iraq’s political factions. Its lead- 
ers and members spent more than 20 years in 
exile in Iran, and Iran’s Islamic Revolutionary 
Guard Corps has over the years provided train- 
ing and other forms of support to ISCI’s militia 
(once called the Badr Brigades, its members were 
mainstreamed into Iraq’s new internal security 
forces after 2005). Dawa in exile attacked ISCI for 
being too pro-Iranian and insufficiently nation- 
alist. Maliki and Sadr in several ways personify 
this form of Iraqi Arab nationalism, a develop- 
ment that worries Iran. 

Meanwhile, Iraq’s Sunni Arab factions and par- 
ties may also be reconsidering their options. Un- 
accustomed to cooperating when Hussein was in 
power, some Sunni politicians and clerics work 
within the current government while others re- 
main apart. Senior Sunni politicians from Bagh- 
dad, such as Vice President Tariq al-Hashimi, lead- 
er of the Iraqi Islamic Party QIP), have walked out 
of the government to protest its refusal to expand 
Sunni Arab participation, end de-Baathification, 
or curb Shiite militias. Some of the more extrem- 
ist Sunni leaders—such as Izzat Ibrahim al-Duri, 
a close associate of Hussein who allegedly leads 
the ex-Baathist and military elements, and Harith 
al-Dhari, head of a Sunni Islamist faction—are in 
exile, their support base shrinking as their loyal- 
ists are eliminated. 

More important, however, are the independent 
Sunni tribes of north and western Iraq that de- 
cided in 2006, before the US military surge began, 
to end their real or tacit support for Al Qaeda jiha- 
dists and to fight them instead. These tribal lead- 
ers expect to play a role in Iraqi decision making 
and to see their militias—the Sons of Iraq, which 
have been trained, armed, and paid by the United 
States—integrated into the national military and 
security forces. But this is strongly opposed by 
Maliki and the Shiite-dominated internal secu- 
rity forces, who view the Sons of Iraq as poten- 


tial opponents rather than allies. Hashimi and the 
IIP may see a growing challenge from these Sun- 
ni Arab tribal leaders, who side with the United 
States and are replacing Hashimi and IIP loyalists 
in running Anbar Province. 

The second notable trend is that Iraq is trying to 
normalize relations and security cooperation with 
other countries. This is true of Iraq’s Arab neigh- 
bors, most of whom have now named ambassadors 
to Baghdad and are preparing to open embassies. 
(Kuwait’s ambassador, for instance, presented his 
credentials in Baghdad in October 2008, more 
than 18 years after Iraq invaded and occupied his 
country.) But the Gulf states do not agree on can- 
celing Iraqi debts that Hussein amassed during 
the Iraq-Iran War. Kuwait, in particular, opposes 
forgiving even part of Iraq’s debt or ending repara- 
tion payments that Iraq owes under UN Security 
Council resolutions adopted in 1991. 

Probably the most serious obstacle to coopera- 
tive relations between Iraq and its neighbors—and 
a test for US policy—will lie in Baghdad’s quest for 
advanced weapons systems, including American 
F-16 aircraft. Both Kuwait and Iraq’s Kurds have 
reportedly objected to the Iraqi Armed Forces re- 
ceiving aircraft that could be used once again to 
attack them. 

Even as Iraq faces internal challenges from dis- 
affected Baathists, intransigent Kurds, frightened 
minorities, and ambitious politicians and factions, 
external forces remain both a threat and a source 
of support to Iraq’s sovereignty. In particular, Iran 
and the United States both possess the capacity to 
aid Iraq or destroy it. 


IRAN’S DESIGNS 

What does Iran want in Iraq? The Islamic Re- 
public has key strategic interests in the country, 
many of which are similar to those of the United 
States. Iran wants an Iraq that is stable, united, 
and nonthreatening. It also wants an economic, 
political, and strategic ally facing common ene- 
mies—lIsrael, the United States, anachronistic 
Arab monarchies, and obstreperous minorities. 
Iran’s vision of a perfect Iraqi state is one strong 
enough to maintain Iraq’s unity and territorial 
integrity but too weak to pose a threat to Iran. 
Indeed, Iran would prefer an Islamic state based 
on sharia (Islamic law), similar to its own theo- 
cratic facade, but if Iran were forced to choose 
between a precarious Islamic state and a stable, 
united, secular state, it would almost certainly 
choose the latter. 


The collapse of Hussein’s regime in April 
2003 gave Iran an unanticipated opportunity. 
Iran’s primary regional enemy was gone, and 
Iraqi Shiite militants who had spent decades in 
Iranian exile could now return and demand a 
role in the new Iraq. Iranian pilgrims could vis- 
it the Shiite shrine cities of Najaf and Karbala, 
while traders, businessmen, diplomats, inves- 
tors, security personnel, and intelligence opera- 
tives could easily cross the unguarded 900-mile 
border. Iran called for transparent elections and 
democratic institutions in the new Iraq, correct- 
ly assuming that the majority Shiite population 
would win any election and, for the first time in 
history, govern Iraq. 

With opportunity, however, comes risk—both 
for Iranians and Iraqis. Iran is pouring money 
into Iraq in the form of business investment and 
community reconstruction. It is refurbishing the 
mosques and shrines of Najaf and Karbala, build- 
ing community infrastructure, and providing var- 
ious forms of support (money, advisers, training, 
and intelligence) to many political factions and 
government ministries, es- : 
pecially the Interior Min- 
istry. In early 2008 Ira- 
nian President Mahmoud 
Ahmadinejad, on the first 
visit made by .an Iranian 
leader to Iraq, offered Iraq 
development assistance— 
including joint projects for oil, pipeline, and re- 
finery construction—and a billion-dollar loan. 
Iraq turned down the loan offer but signed eco- 
nomic and trade agreements and issued tenders 
for construction of a pipeline to Iran. Iraqi Arabs 
and Kurds report that Iran has funded virtually 
every Shiite candidate standing for election to 
the National Assembly, and some Iraqis claim the 
Islamic Revolutionary Guard Corps has links to 
Sunni Islamist factions in the center and north of 
Iraq. Iran expects, in return, a compliant govern- 
ment in Baghdad willing to accede to its vision of 
the New Iraq. 

Economists disagree over the impact that Ira- 
nian promises of trade, commercial relations, and 
development assistance will have on Iraq. While 
the assistance may help in the very short term, Iran 
perhaps cannot give Iraq what it needs most—ad- 
vanced technology and capital for industrial, oil, 
and gas field development. If that is true, Iran’s 
influence will lessen. Iraq will no longer need the 
goods and services that Iran now supplies, trade 


No Iraqi political leader, cleric, or 
tribal sheikh can afford to be seen as 
capitulating to American demands. 
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will diminish, and in fact Iraq could become an 
investor in Iran. 

Iran’s influence in Iraq is probably at its high- 
est point now. According to Iraqis I have spo- 
ken with, a growing number of Shiites, as well 
as Sunnis and Kurds, are uneasy with the extent 
of authority and influence that Iran and the Is- 
lamic Revolutionary Guard Corps wield in Iraq. 
Iraqis raise several important questions: How 
extensive is Iranian influence in Iraqi ministries 
(especially Defense, Interior, and Intelligence)? 
Have Iranians been involved in targeting for 
assassination Iraqi intellectuals, academics, or 
military officers? Are the Iranians, through the 
Revolutionary Guard, communicating with or 
assisting Sunni extremists, including Al Qaeda 
operatives, in Iraq? Are Iranian religious schol- 
ars in the seminaries of Qom trying to displace 
those of Najaf from the intellectual and spiritual 
leadership of Shiite Islam? Whether Iran is in 
fact engaged in all, some, or none of these activi- 
ties, Iraqis are growing uncomfortable with the 
pattern of Iranian involvement in their affairs. 

Iraq's government must 
balance American com- 
plaints that Iran is sup- 
porting anti-US acts of ter- 
rorism in Iraq with Iranian 
demands that the United 
States leave Iraq and the 
Gulf. Support from both 
Washington and Tehran is critical to the surviv- 
al of any government in Baghdad. In June 2008 
Maliki made his second visit as prime minister 
to Tehran. President Jalal Talabani, Foreign Min- 
ister Hoshyar Zibari, and Kurdish officials have 
also visited or consulted with Iranian officials, 
including senior representatives of the Islamic 
Revolutionary Guard Corps. Thus far, the Maliki 
government has managed to bring Americans and 
Iranians together for several meetings in Bagh- 
dad, and Tehran appears to have reined in Sadr 
by insisting that he abide by a cease-fire and draw 
down his militia. Sadr, however, is an unreliable 
ally for Iran. 

But ISCI leaders, Maliki, and other prominent 
Iraqi Arabs and Kurds listen carefully to Iranian 
views on what is best for Iraq. The Iranians, in 
turn, have made clear to Iraq’s leadership that 
they oppose any Iraqi-American security pact that 
would permit an extended US military presence in 
Iraq or allow US forces to monitor or attack Iran 
from Iraqi bases. 
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AMERICAN DREAMS 

What do the Americans want in Iraq? The Unit- 
ed States faces several unique challenges in Iraq 
and its neighborhood. By far the toughest of these 
is whether to engage Iran, and if so, how. The risks 
of doing so are not trivial, but there is also com- 
mon ground to be claimed, especially on achiev- 
ing a stable Iraq. 

A second delicate issue is defining relations with 
whatever government is in Baghdad. Washington 
wants a framework agreement that would lay out 
diplomatic relations, as well as a SOFA that would 
protect an official and military US presence. Bagh- 
dad seems to have no problem with the former; it 
wants the benefits of bilateral trade and other such 
economic advantages, full participation in regional 
affairs (with the United States and Iran as friendly 
brokers), and an end to the pariah status that was 
accorded Hussein’s regime. The SOFA, however, is 
more problematic. No Iraqi political leader, cleric, 
or tribal sheikh can afford to be seen as capitulat- 
ing to American demands and trading away Iraqi 
national sovereignty. If Iraq makes concessions to 
the United States, some ask, what kinds of conces- 
sions will Iran or Turkey demand? 

The third challenge confronting the United 
States is how to help build cooperation between 
Iraq and its neighbors in the Gulf. Iraq under Hus- 
sein and his predecessors represented the eastern 
flank of the Arab world against threats from Iran 
under the shahs and the ayatollahs. But Iran sees 
post-Hussein Iraq as its ally and as a source of 
strategic depth against threats from the United 
States, Israel, and the Arabs. l 

For Iraq, securing its borders and redevelop- 
ing economic and security linkages with Iran 
and the Gulf states can represent an important 
down payment on better relations, but lingering 
suspicions will be hard to overcome. Iraq's in- 
terest in purchasing US-made aircraft and arms 
and its recent use of the Iraqi army to reestab- 
lish control of public spaces inside the country 
have already raised concern among Iraq’s Kurds 
and among Kuwaitis. What happens when Iraq is 
united, armed, and ready to resume its rightful 
place in the Gulf and beyond? 

Conventional wisdom suggests that for the 
next five to ten years Iraqis will need to concen- 
trate on reinventing themselves, their identity, 
their political institutions, and their economic 
infrastructure. For this endeavor, they will need 
cooperation from their neighbors in stabilizing 
trade and development plans and maintaining se- 


cure borders. Future Iraqi governments, however, 
may have a different agenda. 

In the short term, Baghdad is already look- 
ing at ways to consolidate its authority over the 
entire country and bring disputed areas under 
central control. In the longer term, Iraq could 
decide to rebuild its military capabilities to rival 
those of its neighbors, and could try to acquire 
advanced weapons systems, missiles, and air- 
craft. It could argue that it wants only what Iran 
already possesses for its defense, wants only to 
claim its “rightful” place as a leader of the Gulf 
or the Arab world. Iraqis, like their neighbors, 
have long memories, and some accuse the Gulf 
Arabs in particular of supporting Hussein and 
ignoring their suffering. A few Iraqis probably 
still believe, too, that Kuwait really is Iraq’s nine- 
teenth province. (Hussein was not the first ruler 
of Iraq to covet the country’s tiny neighbor.) 

What do Iraqis fear? Certainly they fear a return 
of the kind of violence and anarchy, spread by ter- 
rorists and unrestrained militias, that nearly pro- 
duced nationwide civil war in 2005-2006. Some 
watch the return of Sunni and Shiite military of- 
ficers and enlisted men from the Hussein era, and 
the growing capability of the armed forces, and 
see the threat of a military coup. 

One Iraqi, however, has a different worry. A 
Shiite Arab who had served as a senior military 
officer in Hussein’s armed forces told me recently 
that he worries about the “militarization of Iraq.” 
He worries that the needs and goals of Iraqi civil 
society will become subservient to the military’s 
need to modernize itself and to shape domestic 
politics, as the military did from 1920 until the 
Baathist revolution of 1968. 

Iraq’s long-term chances for survival will be 
easier to predict when we see how Iraqis navi- 
gate their way through the crises of the coming 
months—holding provincial elections, revising 
the constitution and perhaps the electoral sys- 
tem, satisfying Kurdish and Sunni Arab expecta- 
tions, and balancing a budget while oil prices re- 
main unsteady and demands are made for defense 
spending, investment in industrial infrastructure, 
and continuation of the kinds of subsidies com- 
mon in Hussein's era. 


IRAQI FUTURES 


Iraqis appear to have three options for their 
future. First, they could stay the course. In this 
scenario, the coalitions that won the 2005 elec- 
tions consolidate their hold on power but, ac- 


cording to a complicated system meant to ensure 
that posts are divided among Sunnis, Shiites, 
and Kurds, the governing parties offer to others 
cosmetic power sharing arrangements. The Iraqi 
political system begins to resemble Lebanon’s, 
with each ethnic and sectarian bloc demanding 
permanent ownership of executive offices (Shi- 
ites keep the prime ministership, Kurds keep the 
presidency, Sunnis are left with the speakership 
of the National Assembly, and the prime minis- 
ter, president, and speaker all have deputies from 
the other blocs). 

This arrangement may answer the needs of the 
moment, but it turns out to be no way to run a 
democratic system over the long term. Cabinet 
posts and government positions are negotiated 
by the factions and parceled out along with perks 
of office to the highest or most powerful bidders. 
Sporadic acts of terrorism continue, as do allega- 
tions that sectarian-based 
units of the police and se- 
curity services favor their 
kinsmen and intimidate 
everyone else. At an oppor- 
tune moment, Iran presses 
its claims on Iraq for per- 
manent control of the Shatt 
al-Arab waterway (reaffirming the 1975 Algiers 
accord signed by Hussein and the Shah), and 
also presses for talks on reparations from Iraq for 
Hussein’s invasion and the eight-year war of the 
1980s. Kurds begin to demand the same kind of 
democratic elections and practices common in the 
rest of Iraq, as discontent grows with the two ma- 
jor parties that share a stranglehold on Kurdish 
political life and economic well-being. 

A second option might be termed “power to 
the provinces.” In this scenario, Kurdish and Shi- 
ite leaders succeed in expanding their hold over 
the northern and southern provinces respectively, 
as ISCI elements in the south call for integration 
into a single administrative unit similar to the one 
governing northern Iraq. The provinces hold the 
balance of power in the country, and the center 
is diminished—perhaps constitutionally and cer- 
tainly in practice. 

The Kurdistan Democratic Party in the north 
and ISCI in Baghdad and southern Iraq expand 
or bleed into areas traditionally considered to be 
mixed, and establish control of provincial coun- 
cils. Their militias become the police and enforce 
local security. The party factions’ sheikhs and 
leaders replace the traditional tribal leaders and 


Iraqis are growing uncomfortable 
with the pattern of Iranian 
involvement in their affairs. 
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government authorities and begin to dispense 
justice, sign business deals for development of 
local oil and gas fields, and redistribute wealth 
according to their standards and perceived need. 
Iraq as a country is weak; its separate parts are on 
the verge of war over who controls greater Iraq 
or whether the country should be partitioned. 
Iraq, under the control of these new elites, re- 
sembles the old Iraq, with tribes fighting tribes 
for spoils and a few determining what is good for 
the many. 

In the third scenario, power accrues to the 
state. Political leaders—those in the government, 
as well as leaders of the Sunni Arabs and many 
Shiite tribes—attempt to strengthen the powers 
of the central government, especially in the areas 
of defense, foreign and security policy, oil, and fi- 
nance. Iraqis grow increasingly uneasy over Ira- 
nian efforts to establish controlling mechanisms 
| over their oil pricing, pro- 
duction, refinery access, and 
export policies. Iraqi leaders 
anticipate Iranian demands 
that Baghdad renegotiate the 
1975 agreement on the Shatt 
al-Arab and pay reparations 
for Hussein’s war. They talk 
in terms of Iraqi nationalism, national sovereign- 
ty, and territorial integrity in dealing with Iran, 
the Gulf Arabs, and the United States. 

The most likely outcome will be a mix of op- 
tions one and three. In the short term, the govern- 
ment in Baghdad will focus its efforts on staying 
the course, building reliable bases of support, and 
consolidating its power. Once control in the center 
is assured, the parties in control of Baghdad will 
look to expand central authority over more of the 
country. Option three is the end-state scenario— 
the restoration of a government strong enough to 
defend itself against external threats and domes- 
tic instability, a state not quite as powerful as its 
predecessor but stronger than the framers of Iraq's 
2003 constitution intended. 

If Iraq survives the next few years—and I 
believe it will—it will be seen as a “rising” or 
“emerging” regional power. These terms have al- 
ready been used to describe Iran as it grows more 
powerful and demands its right to dominate the 
region (or lead it, depending on your perspective). 
Iraq today is weak, divided, and dysfunctional in 
many respects, but it would be a mistake to as- 
sume that the country’s future status and regional 
role must remain the same as they are now. | 
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The Roots of Failure in Afghanistan 


THOMAS BARFIELD 


fghanistan has once again entered Ameri- 

can political consciousness after a long 

period of neglect. Overshadowed for years 
by the war in Iraq, Afghanistan drew little press 
attention when things seemed to be going well, or 
at least not very badly, after US-led.forces toppled 
the Taliban in 2001. By 2006, however, stability 
seemed to be slipping away. And by 2008, as the 
levels of fighting there exceeded the violence in 
Iraq, Afghanistan had become an issue in Amer- 
ica’s presidential campaign. While the two can- 
didates agreed that the Bush administration had 
neglected Afghanistan, and both recommended 
sending more troops, neither provided an expla- 
nation for how initial US success there had been 
allowed to unravel and what needed to be done to 
fix the situation—if it could be fixed at all. 

Shortly after September 11, 2001, events in Af- 
ghanistan had dominated news coverage ‘in the 
United States, with pundits predicting the neces- 
sity of a protracted military campaign if America 
was to oust the well-entrenched Taliban regime. 
As the war began in October 2001, Mullah Mu- 
hammad Omar, the Taliban leader, played his 
“sraveyard of empires” card, threatening that if 
the United States dared to enter Afghanistan it 
would meet the same fate that the Russians and 
British once suffered. 

But the war ended far more quickly and de- 
cisively than either side expected. The Afghan 
Northern Alliance, with the help of American 
money, weapons, airpower, and a few score Spe- 
cial Operations troops, toppled the Taliban in less 
than 10 weeks, before regular US troops could even 
gear up to take part in the fighting. And much to 
the dismay of Mullah Omar and his ally Osama 
bin Laden, the Afghan people showed no sign of 
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rising in rebellion against the Americans, even in 
the heartland of the ethnic Pashtuns, which had 
been the Taliban’s base. Instead, Afghans seemed 
much more interested in what this new foreign 
force could do for them to reverse the destruc- 
tion, abuses, and poverty wrought by a quarter 
century of war. 

The United States and its allies had been ex- 
pected to establish a robust military presence and, 
in one of the poorest countries on earth, make a 
substantial financial commitment to reestablish 
security and government institutions and to im- 
prove economic conditions. After all, the writ 
of Afghanistan’s new central government barely 
extended beyond Kabul, regional militia com- 
manders remained autonomous, and the coun- 
try’s infrastructure was practically nonexistent. 
Bin Laden, moreover, was still at large. He was 
regrouping his battered Al Qaeda in Pakistan’s 
northwestern tribal areas, and Mullah Omar had 
moved the Taliban’s headquarters to Quetta in 
Pakistani Baluchistan. 

Long-term goals, however, quickly ran up 
against the short-term political reality that was 
driving US foreign policy in 2002—in particu- 
lar, the Bush administration’s desire to redeploy 
American assets from Afghanistan in preparation 
for the war on Saddam Hussein’s Iraq that would 
begin a year later. US resources for Afghanistan 
were therefore limited, a gap left unfilled by 
UNAMA (the United Nations Assistance Mission 
in Afghanistan), which was supposed to coordi- 
nate the international community’s projects in the 
country. Efforts in Afghanistan, rather than build- 
ing a strong foundation for future stability, were 
deliberately limited to stopgap measures—just 
enough to keep immediate problems at bay, with 
the hope that the situation would improve on ‘its 
own in the future. 

But of course, the situation did not improve. In- 
deed, the deteriorating state of affairs in Afghani- 


stan today can be traced to four factors that un- 
dermined attempts to bring long-term stability to 
the country in 2002. First was the failure to deploy 
enough troops to ensure security countrywide. 
Second was the reimposition of a highly central- 
ized state structure that had failed Afghanistan in 
the past. Third was the failure to grasp the scale 
of Afghanistan’s economic and infrastructure re- 
quirements and the political consequences of fail- 
ing to meet them. And fourth was the assumption 
that Pakistan would act as an ally in bringing sta- 
bility to Afghanistan and not retain its covert sup- 
port for the Taliban. 

These deficiencies were augmented by prioritiz- 
ing process (establishing a constitution and hold- 
ing elections) over substance (ensuring security, 
delivering services, and implementing the rule of 
law). Today the legacies: of these failures have left 
Afghanistan insecure, unstable, and a source of 
growing alarm in the United States. 


MILITARY SHELL GAMES _ 

Following the defeat of the Taliban in late 2001, 
the United States was determined to maintain only 
a “light footprint” in Af- 
ghanistan. Initially it was 
so light as to be invisible. 
During 2002-2003, Wash- 
ington committed only 
7,000 troops to a country 
that is the size of France 
and that has a population'of 
more than 30 million people. Most of these troops 
were tasked with tracking down the remnants of 
Al Qaeda and the Taliban in the south and east of 
Afghanistan as part of “Operation Enduring Free- 
dom.” The responsibility for securing Kabul, the 
capital, fell to a separate military command, the 
UN-mandated International Security Assistance 
Force (SAF), initially comprised of 5,000 troops 
drawn from 40 nations. By comparison, NATO had 
deployed 54,000 troops to Bosnia in 1996 (a place 
one-twelfth the size and about one-sixth the pop- 
ulation of Afghanistan), and New York City alone 
has more than 35,000 police officers. 

Because the United States initially opposed the 
expansion of ISAF’s mandate beyond Kabul, most 
regions outside the capital had no international 
military presence. By the time Washington came 
around to supporting ISAF expansion in 2003, al- 
lied support for sending additional troops to Af- 
ghanistan had waned. Countries that might have 
been willing to make substantial additional com- 


Bringing the country back to prewar 
conditions would still leave it at the 
bottom of any development index. 
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mitments in 2002 refused requests do so a year 
later, in part because the unity of the international 
coalition in Afghanistan was damaged by a split 
among the NATO allies over the Iraq War. Afghan- 
istan got the werst of both worlds: The United 
States and Britain argued that they could send no 
more troops because of their commitments in Iraq, 
while France, Germany, and Turkey expressed 
their displeasure with America’s Iraq policy by 
being less helpful in Afghanistan. . 

The international troop presence did not sub- 
stantially increase until the run-up to the Afghan 
presidential election in October 2004. ISAF num- 
bers doubled to 10,000 and US forces increased to 
20,000. Some of this increase was absorbed by the 
deployment of new “Provincial Reconstruction 
Teams” designed to provide security for civilian 
groups and government officials delivering local 
aid. However, because most of these teams were 
manned by 60 to 90 soldiers. and civilians, and 
were dispatched to parts ofthe country that were 
generally pro-government, their significance was 
more political than military. ` 

The failure to extend ISAF beyond Kabul in 

- 2002, and the focus by 
American troops on con- 
fronting an Al Qaeda 
enemy that had largely 
decamped to Pakistan, cre- 
ated a power vacuum. And 
because a national Afghan 

'. army and police force had 
not yet been trained (even by 2004 the national 
army of 9,000 could deploy only 4,500 troops); 
the new Aighan government lacked the capacity 
to extend its power much beyond the capital. As 
a result, former regional military leaders of the 
old Northern Alliance retained their political im- 
portance in the north and west even after their 
militias were officially demobilized. In the Pash- 
tun east, American forces coped with their limited 
troop strength (and lack of familiarity with com- 
plex tribal divisions) by recruiting local militia al- 
lies to assist them. This was an easy short-term 
solution but highly divisive politically. (In a land 
where factionalism is rife, an alliance with one 
group is guaranteed to make an enemy of another, 
regardless of ideology.) 

But at least there was an American presence in 
the east. In the Pashtun south, excluding a large 
airbase near Kandahar, the international presence 
was practically nonexistent before 2006. This al- 
lowed the Taliban to regroup unimpeded and to 
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reestablish themselves in the area from which 
they first arose. They also established a symbi- 
otic and profitable relationship with influential 
drug dealers in the Helmand Valley, promising 
to protect the production and export of opium in 
exchange for a percentage of the proceeds. Since 
these profits amounted to billions of dollars, it is 
estimated that the Taliban take was between $60 
million and $100 million annually, far more than 
the Kabul government had available to support its 
own administration in the region. 

Despite the small number of international 
troops in. Afghanistan, the situation appeared 
outwardly stable for.a number of years. Predic- 
tions that the Afghans would surely mount an 
insurrection against the Americans, as they had 
against the British (twice) in the nineteenth cen- 
tury and the Soviets in the twentieth, did not 
materialize because the population viewed this 
intervention into their affairs as different from 
previous conflicts. Abuses of power during the 
civil war that followed the expulsion of the Soviets 
had so undermined the popularity of Afghan fac- 
tion leaders (including the Taliban) that, despite 
Afghanistan’s well earned.history of xenophobia, 
foreign forces were seen as providing protection 
against the country’s own discredited leadership. 
The international forces were accepted as a nec- 
essary evil needed to establish the conditions for 
their own withdrawal: security for Afghanistan’s 
people and a government that could maintain sta- 
bility on its own. No one was sure how long this 
would take—but popular support could not be 
expected to last indefinitely. 


LEAVE IT TO KABUL 

Afghanistan in 2001 was a classic failed state, 
one in which government institutions existed on 
paper but not in reality. There had been no na- 
tional army or police since the civil war began in 
1992. And though the country was'not in danger 
of splitting up—its various leaders were seeking 
not independence but rather the largest share of 
power they could achieve—Afghanistan’s regions 
had become autonomous. Yet, instead of recogniz- 
ing these facts and working with them, UNAMA 
and the United States pushed to reestablish a 
highly centralized government of the type that 
had failed repeatedly in the past. 

Only the Soviets’ invasion in 1979 had saved the 
unpopular regime of the People’s Democratic Par- 
ty of Afghanistan from collapse. During the civil 
war that followed the dissolution of that party in 


1992, Afghanistan reverted to an older pattern of 
regional autonomy that even the Taliban could do 
little to change. Yet arriving UNAMA officials saw 
the lack of a strong centralized state as a symptom 
of Aighanistan’s problems and moved to restore 
such a state. They used the constitutions of 1923 
and 1964, though these documents were writ- 
ten to serve monarchs, as templates for the 2004 
constitution. This charter made the government 
of Hamid Karzai responsible for everything from 
appointing provincial. governors to paying local 
schoolteachers. 

The enthusiasm for restoring a highly cen- 
tralized government was largely confined to 
the international community and to the elite in 
Kabul that would run it. After 25 years of war- 
fare, regions had become autonomous and more 
cognizant of their own interests. They were less 
willing to be dictated to by Kabul and wanted a 
direct choice in how they were to be governed at 
the local level. The international community saw 
assertions of such regional autonomy as signs of 
anarchy that needed to be curbed. Decentraliza- 
tion proponents were viewed as ethnic chauvin- 
ists and as supporters of warlords who would 
bring the country to ruin. 

In fact, establishing governmental order and 
services by region, rather than centrally from 
Kabul, would likely have proved more effective 
and given people a larger stake in local admin- 
istration. It also would have ameliorated some of 
the risks of a central government failure, since 
the consequences of such failure would not have 
been felt nationwide. 

Even so, the prospect of state failure was dis- 
missed by those who touted Karzai as a sure bet 
for success after he steered the country through 
a constitutional process and after his election as 
president in 2004. Karzai was skilled at dealing 
with the international community and he pre- 
sented a positive face to the world, something Af- 
ghanistan badly needed because the government 
depended so greatly on international aid and mili- 
tary support. He did not, however, generate the 
same enthusiasm among Afghans, who saw him 
as a vacillating leader unwilling to confront and 
overcome enemies. ' 

Karzai, rather than dismissing incompetent or 
crooked governors, merely transferred them from 
one province to another when complaints against 
them mounted. Powerful regional militia com- 
manders such as Abdul Rashid Dostam and Atta 
Muhammad were left in place in the north, while 


Herat’s Ishmael Khan was brought to Kabul as a 
cabinet minister. Taliban sympathizers contin- 
ued to dominate the judiciary, making the task of 
bringing rule of law to the country all the more 
difficult. This strategy of appeasing the discred- 
ited leadership from the civil war period wedded 
Afghanistan to its failed past rather than charting 
a new future. While Karzai remained respected as 
a person, Afghans more and more saw his admin- 
istration ‘as corrupt, incompetent, and unable to 
meet the basic requirements of governance. In a 
system designed to operate only with firm direc- 
tion.from the top, this was a recipe for disaster. 


EPHEMERAL AID 

Dependence on international aid is. nothing 
new for Afghanistan. Since the mid—nineteenth 
century, central governments in Afghanistan have 
relied on foreign subsidies to help them finance 
their governments, equip their armies, and build 
infrastructure without taxing their own people. 
It was control of this revenue stream that gave 
Kabul-based governments 
their ability to centralize 
power through an elaborate 
system of patronage that re- 
warded allies and punished 
opponents. But the situation 
after 2001 put the Afghan 
government in a paradoxical position. Although 
more economic aid was poured into the country 
than ever before, the vast majority of it was dis- 
tributed directly by foreign: donors for projects 
that they themselves planned. This practice ended 
the central government’s monopoly over such re- 
sources and crippled its ability to rule through pa- 
tronage. More significantly, the amount of money 
pledged to Afghanistan;. while seemingly large, 
could not begin to meet either the country’s needs 
or the population’s expectations. 

Even before its wars began in 1978, Afghanistan 
had one of the least-educated and poorest popula- 
tions in the world, with an infrastructure to match. 
Yet because the administration of George W. Bush 
had expressed its aversion to “nation building,” 
it cast the American role in Afghanistan as one 
of “reconstruction.” Never was a term a greater 
misnomer, since bringing the country back to 
prewar conditions would still leave it at the bot- 
tom of any development index. What the Afghans 
needed was construction and capacity building, 
not reconstruction to pitiful prewar levels. Yet the 
major projects planned for Afghanistan hardly 
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began to meet the country’s needs. For example, 
the critical 1,500-mile ring road that first linked 
the country’s regions together in the 1960s was 
not an impressive divided highway, but a danger- 


-ously narrow two-lane road. Restoring it to a pre- 


war condition would barely meet the engineering 
standards required of a rural farm-to-market road 
in the United States or Europe. Similarly, only 
slightly more than 10 percent of Afghanistan had 
been electrified before 1978—at a time when the 
population was half that of today. 

While other nations may have recognized 
the need for nation building in Afghanistan, the 
amount of money available, even if well spent, 
would have been insufficient to do the job. At first 
glance this would not seem to be the case: Pledges 
to Afghanistan amounted to $10 billion in the first 
three years after 2001, and an additional $14 bil- 
lion has been pledged to covér the period from 
2005 to 2011. These figures are less impressive, 
however, when compared on a per capita basis 
to other post-conflict situations. For example, in 
2003 international aid per 
capita in Afghanistan was 
$50 per person. It had risen 
to $66 by 2005. This fell 
well short of post-conflict 
aid packages elsewhere at 
the same time, such as Mo- 
zambique ($111 per capita) or Serbia and Monte- 
negro ($237 per capita). . l 

Worse, a substantial portion of the aid to Af- 
ghanistan was swallowed up by the expenses of 
providing it. In March ‘2008 the Agency Coordi- 
nating Body for Afghan Relief estimated that, of 
the $15 billion in reconstruction assistance given 
to Afghanistan since 2001, “a staggering 40 per- 
cent has returned to donor countries in corporate 
profits and consultant salaries.” 

The Afghan government, meanwhile, has 
been treated less as a partner than as a nuisance. 
Because most projects are handled by foreign 
contractors or international nongovernmen- 
tal organizations, 75 percent of aid funds have 
been disbursed and delivered. outside of official 
Afghan government channels. This has reduced 
the capacity of Afghans to manage such con- 
tracts themselves and has increased the costs 
devoted to security. While the decision to work 
around the Afghans rather than through them 
allowed some large construction: projects to be 
completed more easily (albeit at a much higher 
cost), it reduced the projects’ economic benefits 
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to local communities and failed to provide the 
job opportunities that returning refugees, in par- 
ticular, need. It also divorced the reconstruction 
process from the political process, reducing a 
source of positive patronage that could demon- 
strate results to local populations. 

One way this lack of opportunity showed itself 
is in the spectacular rise of the opium economy. 
The export value of the 2007 opium harvest was 
estimated at $4 billion—more than a third of Af- 
ghanistan’s gross domestic product.’ The opium 
economy funds widespread corruption of govern- 
ment institutions, finances antigovernment mili- 
tias, and has made the substitution of alternative 
crops extremely difficult. 

The overall mismatch between the large 
amounts of money spent and the minimal payoff 
in local employment has exacted a high politi- 
cal price. Rural Afghans, the country’s majority, 
have complained that their needs are being ig- 
nored by decision makers in Kabul and abroad. 
This situation is hardly unique to Afghanistan, 
of course. But policy failures in Afghanistan, un- 
like in some other such places, would have inter- 
national repercussions. 


THE WORM IN THE APPLE 

The Taliban regime was so unpopular with its 
northern and western neighbors that when the 
United States sought these neighbors’ cooperation 
to bring down the Taliban in 2001, they proved 
unusually cooperative. With the exception of 
Turkmenistan, the Central Asian states allowed 
the Americans and their allies to deploy troops, 
open air bases, and route supplies through their 
countries. Normally hostile Iran also gave its tacit 
approval to the US invasion and expressed its de- 
sire to support a new Afghan government. 

The Pakistanis, however, did not follow ‘suit. 
The Taliban were largely their creation, and they 
were loath to abandon their clients now that the 
Taliban seemed on the verge of defeating their 
Northern Alliance enemies completely. Such a vic- 
tory would have achieved Pakistan's long-sought 
goal of dominating Afghanistan as a client state. 
The Pakistani military in particular saw control of 
Afghanistan as a way to provide “strategic depth” 
in its long-running conflict with India. 

Of course President Pervez Musharraf decided 
he could not risk the integrity of his country when 
presented with an ultimatum to either end sup- 
port for the Taliban or face destruction along with 
them. It was a bitter pill—sweetened by an offer 


of $10 billion in aid. In reality, however, Pakistan 
never dropped its support for the Taliban and in- 
deed provided refuge for them. 

Pakistani calculations assumed that the United 
States would eventually leave the region, allowing 
the Taliban to return and retake power. Therefore, 
although some Al Qaeda members were captured 
inside Pakistan, Musharraf’s government turned 
a blind eye to Mullah Omar’s operations in Bal- 
uchistan and claimed to be unable to control the 
border with Afghanistan in the Northwest Fron- 
tier Province. Pakistan also allowed the Taliban 
to open training camps and to recruit new troops 
from Pakistan’s radical Islamist schools, institu- 
tions Musharraf had falsely promised the Ameri- 
cans that he would close. 

In spite of press reports and Afghan government 
complaints about the growing strength of Taliban 
forces in Pakistan, Washington declared Pakistan 
a “major non-NATO ally” in 2004, giving it access 
to higher quality military aid. Pakistan may have 
taken this as a signal that the United States was 
not really serious about preserving Afghanistan as 
an independent state. Whatever the reasons, the 
failure to get Pakistan to stop its covert support of 
radical Islamist groups undermined Afghanistan’s 
stability. The significance of this problem would 
become clearer two years later when the Taliban 
began a new offensive in Afghanistan, using Paki- 
stan as both their base of operations and as a sanc- 
tuary from retaliation. 


MISSION UNACCOMPLISHED 

The goodwill and enthusiasm that the Afghan 
people displayed between the expulsion of the 
Taliban in 2002 and the presidential elections of 
2004 declined sharply after the elections were 
over. Universal complaints of governmental mal- 
feasance, corruption, and abuses of power steadily 
reduced confidence in the Karzai administration 
in the absence of any serious steps to curb the 
abuses. And this coincided with a growing dis- 
satisfaction over the slow pace of the country’s 
economic development. Afghans, perhaps unreal- 
istically, had expected that the billions of dollars 
pledged to develop their country would quickly 
translate into a better standard of living and high- 
er rates of employment. Yet, as the years passed, 
few improvements reached the rural areas where 
most Afghans live. Even the more favored resi- 
dents of Kabul complained that the government 
appeared incapable of providing such necessities 
as electricity, drinking water, and transport. 


More ominously, security slowly deteriorated, 
especially on the border with Pakistan, where sui- 
cide bombers began for the first time in Afghani- 
stan to operate. According to a UN report, travel 
safety between 2006 and 2007 declined sharply 
in large areas of the country, particularly in the 
south in Kandahar and Helmand, and in the east- 
ern provinces of Paktika, Nangarhar, and Kunar. 

Even so, as 2006 began, international news- 
paper readers could be forgiven for thinking that 
Afghanistan really represented a “mission accom- 
plished.” Despite the problems outlined above, lev- 
els of violence still remained relatively low and no 
big problems appeared to be on the horizon. The 
Bush administration was so confident of the situ- 
ation in Afghanistan that it reduced its budgeted 
aid request from $4.3 billion in fiscal 2005 to $3.1 
billion in fiscal 2006. US Secretary of Defense Don- 
ald Rumsfeld signed an order in December 2005 
to reduce American troop numbers by about 3,000 
for the coming year, although a larger NATO force 
would replace them. The 
new NATO command 
would take responsibil- 
ity over all of Afghani- 
stan except for the east, 
where the Americans re- 
tained direct control. 

This rosy scenario 
wilted as the spring sun melted the winter snows. 
In May 2006 a riot sparked by a deadly traffic ac- 
cident involving American troops and local Af- 
ghans engulfed Kabul. The rapid spread of the 
unrest, an ineffective response by the police, and 
the antigovernment character of the protest dem- 
onstrated both the danger of complacency and the 
declining popularity of Karzai even in normally 
pro-government Kabul. 

Later in the summer, as British and Canadian 
troops were deployed to Helmand and Kandahar, 
they confronted a well-armed and full-blown in- 
surgency led by the reinvigorated Taliban. Though 
the Western forces expected to meet some opposi- 
tion, their plans and training had focused on pro- 
viding a peacekeeping shield that would facilitate 
the introduction of new economic development 
projects, not on combat. Instead the Western 
troops experienced the fiercest fighting in Af- 
ghanistan since 2001. NATO forces inflicted severe 
casualties on the Taliban, many of whom retreat- 
ed back to Pakistan, but troop levels were too low 
to expel the rebels permanently from the region. 
Meanwhile, eastern Afghanistan experienced a 


The United States pushed to reestablish a 
highly centralized government of the type 
that had failed repeatedly in the past. 
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sharp rise in cross-border attacks from Pakistan’s 
autonomous tribal territories, where Al Qaeda and 
Taliban forces were becoming dominant. 

As 2006 ended, it was clear that levels of vio- 
lence had spiked: Between 2005 and 2006 suicide 
bombings increased by more than 400 percent 
(from 27 to 139), the use of improvised explosive 
devices more than doubled (from 783 to 1,677), 
and armed attacks nearly tripled (from 1,558 to 
4,542). How could America’s “good war” have got- 
ten so badly off track? How could the discredited 
Taliban have gained the capacity to mount an in- 
surgency among people who had failed to raise a 
hand to defend them in 2001? 

The explanation lies in defective policies that 
were never corrected in response to a changing 
situation. No one policy was so flawed that it alone 
caused the crisis, but in combination they pro- 
duced a situation that was difficult to turn around. 
Turning to the south in 2006, for example, we can 
see how various policy defects intertwined. The 
absence of any earlier 
economic development 
had left the region de- 
pendent on the illicit 
opium economy. The 
absence of an interna- 
tional military presence 
had allowed the Taliban, 
unimpeded for at least two years, to regroup in an 
area they knew well. The inability of the Afghan 
government to provide services and local secu- 
rity or to establish the rule of law reinvigorated 
local warlords, who exploited public discontent 
with officials dispatched from Kabul. And while 
these conditions also existed in other parts of Af- 
ghanistan, they only erupted into open warfare in 
places that had access to Pakistani support and 
bases. The reaction of the Pakistani government 
to charges that it was backing an insurgency was 
worthy of Claude Rains in the film Casablanca: 
shocked, shocked to hear that anyone might think 
there were armed Taliban using their territory to 
attack Afghanistan! 

The Taliban offensive was premised on the 
assumption that NATO troops were simply cov- 
ering for an American departure from Afghani- 
stan, which they believed Rumsfeld’s troop-cut 
announcement presaged. Believing NATO would 
be a less committed foe than the Americans, the 
Taliban were willing to risk fighting conventional 
battles with the expectation that they could take 
Kandahar when NATO withdrew. But in fact the 
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Americans increased their troop commitment and, 
despite disputes among the allies over their will- 
ingness to deploy troops into combat zones, NATO 
did not withdraw from Afghanistan. Troop deploy- 
ments into the south increased, putting the Tali- 
ban on the defensive (but not defeating them). 

By 2008 the United States had 33,000 troops 
in the country, including 13,000 as part of the 
47,000-member NATO force. The NATO command- 
er for Afghanistan, General David McKiernan, 
has requested as many as 15,000 more US troops. 
Planned levels for the Afghan National ‘Army 
have increased to 134,000 soldiers from 75,000, 
and training of the long-neglected national po- 
lice force (which takes the brunt of casualties in 
rural areas) has finally began in earnest. These 
steps have not, however, stopped the spread of 
insecurity to larger parts of the country. As the 
generals have been the first to point out, improv- 
ing the situation in Afghanistan remains as much 
a political and economic task as a‘military one, 
perhaps more so. 


THE TIPPING POINT 

Afghanistan today is at a tipping point. The le- 
gitimacy of the Kabul government, along with its 
international backers, has been challenged, but its 
enemies have been unable to incite a national in- 
surrection against it. This has led most ordinary 
Afghans to stay on the fence politically, waiting to 
see which side will prevail. Since popular percep- 
tion of success or failure creates its own reality in 
Afghanistan, such uncertainty engenders volatili- 
ty. Small policy changes or unexpected events can 
have disproportionate impacts, both positive and 
negative. And 2009 can be counted on to produce 
both policy changes and unexpected events. 

The Obama administration will be revising US 
military and political strategy for Afghanistan. 
The planned presidential election in Afghanistan 
could produce greater stability or disaster, de- 
pending on how Afghans view the process. The 
crisis in Pakistan and its relationship to both the 
United States and Afghanistan will reach a criti- 
cal juncture. Looking further ahead, the question 
will be whether Afghanistan can escape the insta- 
bility that began with the Soviet invasion in 1979 
or be drawn back into it. 

The United States is already geared up to ad- 
dress many of the underlying problems created 
in 2001. Current plans call for US troop strength 
to increase by 15,000 in 2009 to take primary re- 
sponsibility for fighting the Taliban under a single 


command structure. Other NATO forces will then 
have the option of redeploying to areas where 
little combat is expected. The delivery of more ef- 
fective economic aid will also have a higher prior- 
ity, though it will have a political impact only to 
the extent that it improves the lives of ordinary 
Afghans. Infrastructure such as roads, electric 
grids, natural gas supplies, waterworks, and sew- 
age plants are not exciting to people who already 
have them, but the vast majority of Afghans live 
without any such services. 

The United States must also come to grips 
with.a failed drug policy that has permitted Af- 
ghanistan to become the world’s largest producer 
of opium. New options on the table will include 
targeting traffickers and corrupt officials rather 
than farmers, possible legalized production un- 
der license (as in Turkey and India), and more 
realistic plans to create alternative livelihoods 
for Aighanistan’s farmers. 

Overhauling a failed Afghan government will 
prove a greater challenge. The United States and 
UNAMA never gave serious attention to making the 
government work and ignored its inefficiencies 
and its increasing corruption. It is now clear that 
the state’s deficiencies and dependence on foreign 
support have undermined Afghanistan’s fragile 
stability. But plans to improve the Afghan army 
and police, which can be implemented with money 
and more effort, are simple when compared to re- 
forming the civilian administration. Government 
officials remain poorly trained, poorly paid, and 
unaccountable to. the people they govern. Those 
in Kabul whose positions depend on maintaining 
such a dysfunctional system will resist any poli- 
cies that devolve more political power to commu- 
nities and regions, the only practical strategy for a 
country as diverse as Afghanistan. 

The presidential election scheduled for 2009 
presents Afghanistan with high risks and three 
possible outcomes. Because the government is un- 
popular and there is fighting in the Pashtun re- 
gions that are Karzai’s political base of support, 
many Afghans believe he will not risk a free elec- 
tion. One tactic would be to cancel the vote in fa- 
vor of another national loya jirga (a grand assem- 
bly) that would renew Karzai’s mandate without 
an election. Another tactic might be to remove all 
credible rivals from the ballot or, failing that, rig 
the balloting. Any of these outcomes would un- 
dermine Karzai’s already weakened legitimacy 
and put Afghanistan’s international backers in a 
difficult position. 


A second scenario is a free-for-all election in 
which so many candidates run that a second-round 
vote produces a non-Pashtun president, upend- 
ing Afghan politics in an unpredictable manner. A 
third, and more hopeful, possibility is that a stron- 
ger leader emerges to challenge Karzai by putting 
together a powerful coalition that serves as a more 
popular broad-based government when elected. No 
matter what occurs, most Afghans are convinced 
that the Americans will call the shots and must 
therefore bear the responsibility for the result. 

Ultimately, if Afghanistan has any hope of re- 
gaining stability it must break from the isolation 
it has endured for more than 120 years. For-much 
of Afghanistan’s. history, its autocratic rulers saw 
economic development as a danger rather than an 
opportunity. This left the country rich in unex- 
ploited resources while its people lived in poverty. 
It also meant that none of its neighbors had any 
vested economic interests there. Finally, this has 
begun to change, with projects—encompassing 
roads, electricity, minerals, and natural gas—that 
could fundamentally alter Afghanistan’s economy 
arid its international relationships. 

In September 2008 India completed a 135-mile 
road connecting Afghanistan’s Nimroz province 
to the Iranian port of Chahbahar, as part of a larg- 
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er $1.1 billion reconstruction project. Tajikistan 
and Kyrgyzstan in August agreed to export 1,000 
megawatts of electricity through Afghanistan to 
Pakistan. In May China signed a $3 billion agree- 
ment for a 30-year lease to develop Afghanistan's 
biggest untapped copper deposit, valued at an 
estimated $88 billion. And plans for a $2 billion 
Turkmenistan-Aighanistan-Pakistan-India natu- 
ral gas pipeline were revived in April 2008 when 
India agreed to join the consortium and share the 
gas equally with Pakistan. 

None of these projects can bring peace to Af- 
ghanistan, and without peace they will not suc- 
ceed. But the roads are already in place, electric 
lines are being built, and China’s determination 
to develop resources in regions where Western in- 
vestors are unwilling to risk their capital is well 
known. None of these projects is being construct- 
ed out of charity to the Afghans, but all have the 
capacity to change everyday lives for a majority of 
the population. They present the possibility of a 
payoff for investments in Afghanistan’s security. 
Managing the current crisis should therefore not 
be treated as an end in itself but must have broader 
goals. Afghans who have experienced 30 years of 
war and unrest are all too aware that they would 
be the first victims of failure. | 
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After Mubarak, Mubarak? 


SAMER SHEHATA 
n Egypt’s more than five thousand years of agencies have cooperated in the Bush adminis- 
history, only a few pharaohs and Muham- tration’s war on terror. The Egyptian succession 


mad Ali, who ruled from 1805 to 1848, have could have profound consequences for US policy 
been in power longer than Hosni Mubarak. The in the Middle East. 


80-year-old President Mubarak, who came to of- Deteriorating economic conditions for the ma- 
fice after the assassination of Anwar al-Sadat in jority of Egyptians could complicate the succes- 
1981, has now ruled for more than 27 years. In sion process. Prices are high and people are angry. 
a country with a median age of 25, this means Record levels of inflation coupled with the gov- 
the majority of Egyptians have known only one ernment’s economic liberalization policies have 
president. Moreover, Mubarak has never ap- resulted in unprecedented waves of economic and 
pointed a vice president. Thus it should come labor protests over the past two years. Bread short- 
as no surprise, even to those who do not follow ages earlier in 2008 led to violence among people 
Middle Eastern politics closely, that Egypt in the waiting in long lines for the cheap government- 
not-too-distant future will experience a historic subsidized bread that makes life possible for the 
leadership transition. 40 percent of Egyptians who live below or close 
Speculation about such a succession has been to poverty. 

nearly constant since a failed 1995 assassination And making the succession more dramatic 
attempt against Mubarak in Addis Ababa. At cer- still is that Mubarak’s son Gamal is apparently 
tain times—when Mubarak has a birthday or a being groomed for the presidency. Rumors to 
health crisis, or when elections are held—the this effect have long circulated and have made 
speculation intensifies. Interest in the succes- the transition even more controversial. Indeed, 
sion question is particularly acute because Egypt Egyptians have openly discussed the possibil- 
is the Arab world’s most populous country, stra- ity of a father-to-son succession since Bashar al- 
tegically located and with considerable regional Assad was installed as Syria’s president following 
influence. What happens in Cairo will have re- his father’s death in 2000. 

percussions far beyond Egypts borders—includ- But how exactly will the succession take place? 
ing in Washington. How will the transition affect the country’s sta- 


Egypt is a vital US ally. American warships bility? Will the elder Mubarak’s passing increase 
frequently pass through the Suez Canal and US prospects for political reform? And what challeng- 
military aircraft are routinely granted permis- es is Egypt’s next ruler likely to face? 


sion to fly over Egyptian territory. The Egyptian 
government maintains the terms of the Camp HURRY, YOUNG MAN 


David peace treaty with Israel and as a conse- Gamal Mubarak, the younger of the president’s 
quence receives billions of dollars annually in US two sons, turns 45 in December 2008. After com- 
economic and military assistance. Cairo plays a pleting a BA and an MBA at the elite American Uni- 
mediating role in the Palestinian-Israeli “peace versity in Cairo, Gamal worked as an investment 
process.” And Egypt's security and intelligence banker for Bank of America in Cairo and then 


in London. When he returned to Egypt in the 


SAMER SHEHATA is a fellow at the Woodrow Wilson Interna- mid-1990s he became increasingly prominent in 


tional Center for Scholars and an assistant professor at George- public life, establishing a financial advisory firm 
town University’s Center for Contemporary Arab Studies. and founding a nongovernmental organization fo- 
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cused’on training Egyptian youth to compete in 
the global economy. 

Gamal Mubarak’s involvement in politics, 
though informal, steadily: increased as well. He 
was appointed to the prestigious US-Egypt Presi- 
dent’s Council, part of an initiative established by 
Hosni Mubarak and former US Vice President Al 
Gore to promote trade and strengthen relations 
between the two countries. Gamal began accom- 
panying his father on trips to the United States, 
to European capitals, and to the meetings of the 
World Economic Forum in Davos, Switzerland. 

In the late 1990s, Egyptian news reports indi- 
cated that Gamal was planning, along with a few 
prominent individuals from the ruling National 
Democratic Party (NDP), to establish a new po- 
litical party. The new party, it was said, would be 
“liberal” and pro-business. Although the initiative 
never materialized, this was Gamal’s initial at- 
tempt to enter formal politics and it woresnacowce 
his future ambitions. 

His official political de- 
but came in 2000 when he 
was appointed to the NDP’s 
General Secretariat and be- 
came head of its Youth and 
Development Committee. 
In that capacity, he traveled 
the country giving speeches 
to college students and other young people about 
economic issues and domestic -policies: Gamal 
swiftly rose within the NDP and in 2002 was elect- 
ed chairman of the party’s newly formed Policies 
Secretariat. At the time, the NDP’s secretary gener- 
al described the new body as the party’s “beating 
heart and mind.” The Policies Secretariat quickly 
became the NDP’s center for policy directives and 
today remains the most ene political body 
in the country. 

As Gamal gained prominence in the party, he 
and a group of like-minded colleagues attempted 
to change the NDP’s image from that of an old- 
fashioned and corrupt government party into 
one of a modern political organization. The slo- 
gan at the party’s 2002 general convention was 
“New Thinking,” and increasing numbers of 
smartly dressed, well educated, younger profes- 
sionals from Cairo University’s prestigious Fac- 
ulty of Economics and Political Science could be 
seen moving up in the organization. As Gamal 
used the party as a vehicle for his own political 
ascension, the sections of the party connected to 
him also became more powerful. 





` Senior officers could 
collectively reject the notion 
of Gamal Mubarak as president. 
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President Mubarak traveled to Germany to un- 
dergo back surgery in the summer of 2004, and 
when he returned a new cabinet was appointed. 
The cabinet was distinctive because it included 
a number of younger faces; several of them Ga- 
mals associates. This was especially apparent 
in the cabinet’s economic, finance, and invest- 
ment portfolios. The independent press quickly 
labeled the new ministers “Gamal’s cabinet.” 
Since then, a number of others associated with 
the president’s son have also been appointed to 
ministerial positions. 

Gamal in fact is not popular among Egyptians, 
and his popularity has declined since he came on 
the political scene. He is associated with disliked 
economic reforms and with rich, fat-cat business 
types who thrive in the ruling party. Yet Gamal’s 
rise within the NDP has continued unabated. He 
was made one of the party’s three assistant sec- 
retary generals in early 2006, while remaining 
as head of the influential Policies Secretariat. At 
the 2007 NDP conference, 
a Higher Committee was 
established—according to a 
2005 constitutional amend- 
ment, this committee will 
nominate the party’s .candi- 
dates in future presidential 

elections—and, not surpris- 
ingly, Gamal was appointed to the committee. 
Meanwhile, as Gamal and his associates have 
gained leadership positions within the NDP, old- 
time party stalwarts have lost ground. 


MIND THE AMENDMENTS - 

In: 2005 and 2007, the Egyptian parliament 
passed. much-heralded: constitutional amend- 
ments that have altered the rules of the game in 
favor of Gamal’s potential succession. The 2005 
amendment created a constitutional mechanism 
that may enable Gamal’s succession through the 
ruling party. The 2007 amendments, among oth- 
er things, expanded the. government’s powers of 
surveillance, eliminated the independent judi- 
cial supervision of elections; and placed further 
restrictions on the legal political participation of 
the Muslim Brotherhood, Egypt’s most powerful 
opposition group. 

Hosni.Mubarak initiated the 2005 constitution- 
al change when he unexpectedly asked the parlia- 
ment to amend Article 76 of the constitution to 
allow for multicandidate presidential elections for 
the first time in the country’s history. (Previously, 
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citizens had merely participated in presidential 
referendums in which they could cast “yes” or 
“no” votes on a candidate nominated by the NDP- 
controlled parliament.) 

The 2005 amendment carried significant con- 
sequences for Egyptian politics, but it was not 
the radical, democratically transformative mea- 
sure that its proponents claimed. Indeed, the 
amendment placed significant new restrictions 
on who could run for president. It required can- 
didates to be high-ranking members of political 
parties that had existed for at least five years. It 
further mandated that parties had to hold at least 
5 percent of seats in the parliament in order to 
nominate candidates. And it required nominees 
to have held leadership positions in their parties 
for at least one year before they could become 
eligible to run for office. 

Restrictions placed on independent candidates 
were even more severe. According to the amend- 
ment, independents need the endorsement of 250 
elected officials—including 65 members of the 
parliament’s lower house, 25 members of the up- 
per house, and 10 members of municipal councils 
in 14 different governorates (totaling 140 munici- 
pal councilmen)—in order to stand in elections. 
All these bodies are dominated by the NDP. The 
requirements are so restrictive that they essen- 
tially eliminate the possibility of independent 
presidential candidates. The measure was widely 
interpreted as an effort to prevent a Muslim Broth- 
erhood candidate from competing in presidential 
elections as an independent. 

The amendment allowed an exception to the 
rules for the 2005 election—all registered par- 
ties were able to nominate candidates in the first 
presidential election. Without the exception, not 
a single political party—except the NDP—would 
have met the requirements needed to nominate 
candidates for president. The amendment, along 
with the exception, allowed Mubarak to. “run” 
against nine other candidates in the 2005 election 
and to “win” a fifth six-year term, which is set to 
expire in 2011. 

In 2007, as 34 far-ranging constitutional 
amendments were enacted—including more re- 
strictions on the Muslim Brotherhood—Article 
76 was further modified to allow parties with as 
few as 3 percent of the seats in the parliament to 
nominate candidates for presidential elections, 
compared to the previous 5 percent. And in elec- 
tions held before May 1, 2017, political parties 
with just one seat in parliament will be eligible 


~ 
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to nominate candidates from their higher boards. 
These exceptions potentially set up another farci- 
cal presidential election in 2011, in which weak 
and inconsequential parties would run candidates 
against the NDP. 

The Mubarak regime has portrayed the chang- 
es to Article 76 as democratic reforms of histori- 
cal significance. They are hardly that. The amend- 
ments were a shrewd response to domestic and 
especially international pressure. This response 
allowed President Mubarak to give the appear- 
ance of undertaking reform while in fact gaining 
a fifth six-year term in office through putatively 
democratic elections, rather than an anachronis- 
tic presidential referendum. At the same time, the 
constitutional amendments removed the military 
from the succession process and laid the ground- 
work for a father-to-son succession—a classic case 
of pseudo-reform. 


HOW TO SUCCEED 

No one knows how or when a succession will 
take place. At the age of 80, Mubarak could sur- 
vive until the next presidential election—or he 
could die tomorrow. No matter the timing, the 
succession seems likely to play out in one of four 
ways. In two of the scenarios, Gamal Mubarak be- 
comes president. In the other two, a high-ranking 
military officer ends up in command. No other 
outcomes seem likely. 

In the first and most likely scenario, Hosni 
Mubarak announces—either well before the next 
scheduled presidential election or immediately 
preceding it—that he will step down. Mubarak de- 
clares that the time is right because he has served 
the country for many years and Egypt is now 
ready for a step forward on the path to democracy. 
The announcement is heralded as momentous by 
the government press, state intellectuals, and the 
regime-dependent business class. Some unease 
exists among the general public, and opposition 
figures criticize the maneuver as a ruse to install 
Gamal Mubarak as president, so “spontaneous” 
demonstrations in support of Gamal break out in 
Cairo. Rank-and-file NDP members urge him to 
run for president. 

Gamal initially refuses the call, but he is ulti- 
mately forced to accede to appeals by the public 
and his party that he serve the country. Of course 
he meets the eligibility requirements laid out in 
the twice-amended Article 76, and he soon be- 
comes the NDP’s nominee for president. Business 
leaders endorse him, saying a Gamal Mubarak 


presidency will be beneficial for Egypts economic 
growth. State intellectuals’busily argue that Ga- 
mal possesses the requisite experience and.skills 
needed for the job and should not, simply because 
his father is president, be denied the- right to com- 
pete for elected‘ office. Several opposition parties, 
including. ‘some. that. are. completely unknown, 
nominate candidates: to play supporting roles. in 
this: amateurish theatrical production. After a 
short campaign, Gamal “wins” a.controlled elec- 
tion that has the trappings of legality but i is com- 
pletely devoid of legitimacy.. : : 


Independent intellectuals, opposition parties, 


and the Muslim Brother- 
hood condemn.the sham - 
election. ` The : Brother- 
hood refrains from tak- 
ing to the streets, howev- 
er, correctly calculating 
that the: cost of direct . 
confrontation is too high. 
when measured against- 
the low likelihood of | 
successfully preventing. - 
Gamal from becoming 
president. © ` +. `- 

Limited protests iké ii 

place in Cairo and-other.. 
cities, including demon- 
strations ‘by university ° 
students and. by ‘Kifaya `` 
(Enough), the ‘protest .- 
movement ‘founded in. 
2004 to ‘oppose both . 
President Mubarak : and 
Gamal’s “inheritance” of 
power. But none of'the 
protests. comes close to 
seriously destabilizing 
the regime or threatening 
national order. And with >- -> : 
Hosni Mubarak alive in this scenario, the presi- 
dent’s hands.remain on the levers of power during 
the hand-off. The father’s standing with the mili- 
tary and the security agencies remains intact, and 
deals negotiated ahead of time can be enforced. 
Loyalties paid for in ‘advance can be maintained. 
The costs of defection are extremely high. 

The second scenario also leads to Gamal’s be- 
coming president. The major difference is that in 
this scenario Hosni Mubarak dies ‘before the next 
presidential election, without having appointed 
a vice president, and the prime minister (as the 





Gamal Mubarak 
Re ih “The prince-in-waiting? 
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constitution: stipulates) assumes: limited powers 
until elections ican be held. Still, as in the first 
scenario, “spontaneous” demonstrations in Cairo 
and. other cities encourage Gamal to'run for pres- 
ident. Also as in the. first case; inconsequential 
opposition parties field “competing” candidates 
in: sham ielections, and again Gamal emerges 
victorious. We can call this the “Syrian model,” 
along the lines cf Bashar-al-Assad’s inheritance A 
Syria’s presidency in:2000. 

Because :the older Mubarak is. not alive to en- 
sure a smooth transition, the second scenario is 
arpon anica by a uncertainty and poten- 
Roe i . ‘tially by increased tur- 

bulence. More actors are 

possibly willing to chal- 
lenge ..Gamal’s._ inheri- 
. tance of power; some may 
feel emboldened to: try to 
. derail the plan. -In this 
respect, ' paradoxically, 
-© Hosni Mubarak’s person- 
ality poses perhaps the 
biggest-threat to Gamal’s 
becoming president. The 
octogenarian Mubarak, 
extremely - risk-averse, 
has hinted that he- will 
‘+. ‘never step down from of- 
: fice. Mubarak said twice 
in a 2006: speech before 
the parliament. that he 
would stay in power “as 
‘long as there is in ‘my 
chest a heart-that beats 
and -I draw breath.” Yet 
if. Mubarak does not at- 
tempt a-transition be- 
fore he dies, the prob- 
ability that his son can 
be installed as president 
decreases sigriificantly. Even the best-laid plans 
could go awry’ once the elder Mubarak is dead. - 


IF THE MILITARY WEIGHS IN 

The third scenario, like the second; begins with 
Mubarak’s death and no vice president in place. 
But before the sequence of events described in the 
second scenario can fully unfold, a senior military 
officer seizes control. This could nappa in one of 
two circumstances. 

First, senior officers’ could cailectively reject 
the notion of Gamal Mubarak as president. The 
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military is the most powerful and coherent insti- 
tution in Egyptian society and, unlike any of the 
political parties, it enjoys a significant amount of 
legitimacy. But Gamal does not have a military 
background, as all previous Egyptian presidents 
have had. Recent reports suggest that Gamal has 
strengthened his ties to the military, but the high- 
est echelons of the officer corps might still deem 
unacceptable the idea that a 45-year-old without 
military credentials, whose major qualification is 
that he is the president’s son, could become presi- 
dent and command the armed forces. 

Similarly, if Gamal Mubarak’s candidacy were 
considered threatening to the military’s or senior 
officer corps’ material interests, this could prompt 
action to prevent Gamal or another civilian from 
becoming president. The Egyptian military is 
deeply involved in a wide range of economic activ- 
ities, from heavy manufacturing and light indus- 
try to agriculture and food production. Extensive 
government programs also afford the officer corps 
a comfortable standard of living. If a non-military 
succession threatened these arrangements, some 


in the armed forces could attempt to block a civil- . 


ian from the presidency. 

A second circumstance in which a military of- 
ficer could seize control relates to domestic sta- 
bility. After Mubarak’s death, securing Cairo and 
other cities would be an immediate priority of the 
security forces. In the unlikely event that major 
disturbances occurred during the transition— 
sustained protests, social unrest, riots, or the de- 
struction of property—a military officer might as- 


sume control on national security grounds. With 


tanks on the streets, a military commander could 
plausibly justify suspending the constitution in 
order to ensure domestic stability. - 

When observers discuss the possibility of a mil- 
itary officer’s succeeding Mubarak, the name most 
often mentioned is that of Omar Suleiman, the di- 
rector of intelligence. Suleiman—a former general, 
a veteran of both the 1967 and 1973 wars, and one 
of Mubarak’s closest confidantes—is deeply con- 
nected to both the military and the security ser- 
vices. He is also responsible for managing sensi- 
tive security aspects of Egypt’s involvement in the 
Palestinian-Israeli conflict, a responsibility that 
has entailed participation in negotiations both be- 
tween Palestinian factions and between Palestin- 
ians and Israelis. This assignment has earned him 
the trust of Washington and Tel Aviv. And unlike 
longstanding Defense Minister Mohammad Tan- 
tawi, who is generally dismissed as a possible suc- 


cessor because he lacks charisma and enjoys little 
regard within the army, Suleiman is considered 
smart, responsible, and serious. 

The fourth succession scenario—and the least 
likely—also ends with a military officer as presi- 
dent. In this instance, the president dies in of- 
fice. But unlike the scenarios described above, 
Gamal Mubarak in this case is pushed aside and 
a high-ranking officer, most likely Suleiman, is 
nominated as an independent candidate in presi- 
dential elections following Hosni Mubarak’s 
death. Although truly independent candidates 
face seemingly . insurmountable restrictions 
against running for president, it is not so diffi- 
cult to imagine such a candidate succeeding as 
long as he enjoys the full backing of the military 
and the ruling party. 

The benefits of this scenario for the regime 
and the military are obvious: The messy illegal- 
ity of an unconstitutional seizure of. power, as 
described in scenario three, would be avoided. 
The same farcical elections among competing 
candidates could occur, but with victory guaran- 
teed to the officer-candidate. 


THIS IS DEMOCRACY PROMOTION? 

Washington would be comfortable with either 
Gamal Mubarak or Suleiman. Both men are fa- 
miliar to US officials and both are committed to 
maintaining the current US-Egyptian relation- 
ship. Many in Egypt, however, believe that Ga- 
mal has already gained the backing of the United 
States. And they have good reason to think so. His 
economic views are in line with Washington’s, 
the World Bank’s, and the International Monetary 
Fund’s. More importantly, he has made frequent 
trips to the United States for nignever discus- 
sions with American officials. 

Gamal visited Washington twice in 2003, 
meeting with then—National Security Adviser 
Condoleezza Rice, Vice President Dick Cheney, 
and Pentagon officials. He also accompanied his 
father to President George W. Bush’s Crawford 
ranch in 2004 and paid a “secret visit” to the 
White House in May 2006. During the 2006 trip 
he met with, all in the course of a single visit, Na- 
tional Security Adviser Stephen Hadley, Secretary 
of State Rice, Vice President Cheney, and Presi- 
dent Bush. The visit would not have been report- 
ed publicly if not for a sharp Al Jazeera journal- 
ist who happened to spot Gamal, along with the 
Egyptian ambassador, entering the White House. 
The Egyptians later stated that Gamal was in the 


United States on personal business (renewing 
his pilot’s license) and simply decided to drop by 
1600 Pennsylvania Avenue. This account is im- 
plausible; even heads of state rarely receive such 
a reception at the White House. 

When the succession plays out, it will be diffi- 
cult for the United States to credibly claim neutral- 
ity in the process. If Gamal is “elected” president, 
a State Department spokesperson will likely be 
asked about the administration’s position during 
a daily press briefing. The spokesperson will like- 
ly declare—to an incredulous press corps—that 
the United States does not intervene in the do- 
mestic politics of other nations, that it maintains 
strong relations with Egypt, and that it encour- 
ages Egypt’s leaders to continue down the path of 
reform. So much for democracy promotion. 


APRES MOI, LITTLE CHANGE 


In the end, however, the difficulties facing 
Egypt's next president will arise not primarily 
during the succession period, but rather during 
the weeks and months that follow. Whoever fol- 
lows Mubarak will inevitably 
be weaker and less experi- 
enced than the man who has 
ruled the country for more 
than a quarter century. The 
new president, after he has 
secured power, will almost 
certainly attempt to enhance 
his standing and redress the legitimacy deficit 
that will be inherent in a nondemocratic transi- 
tion. Egypt’s next ruler, like newly established 
leaders elsewhere, will promise reform, commit 
to democratization, and make assurances about 
development. He will vow to reduce corruption 
and pledge to increase the government’s respon- 
siveness to ordinary citizens. 

Fears of instability during the transition are 
probably unfounded. Sustained nationwide pro- 
tests are unlikely. Sporadic demonstrations on 
university campuses and smaller protests by Ki- 
faya supporters will almost certainly occur, but 
will not threaten the regime’s stability. The legal 
opposition parties are weak, internally divided, 
and dysfunctional. As opposition parties estab- 
lished within a semi-authoritarian system, they 
have never aspired to power and are incapable of 
seriously challenging the regime. 

Speculation about a Muslim Brotherhood take- 
over is also misguided. Whether one thinks of the 
Brotherhood as a progressive Islamist organiza- 


The legal opposition parties 
are weak, internally divided, 
and dysfunctional. 
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tion or as an antidemocratic force, there can be 
little argument about the group’s recent history: 
The Brotherhood has consistently demonstrated a 
commitment to nonviolent political participation 
in the face of overwhelming regime repression. 
Moreover, the group has neither the organization- 
al capacity nor the hardware needed to overthrow 
the regime. Any attempt at mass mobilization dur- 
ing the succession period—even nonviolent pro- 
test—would be met with overwhelming regime 
force, and the Brotherhood knows this. 

Conflict and tension are more likely to erupt be- 
tween forces within the regime than between the 
regime and the opposition. Noticeable movement 
within the elite may occur, and one may expect a 
reshuffling of positions. Some regime insiders may 
remain while many old-timers are removed. (Likely 
candidates for removal include NDP chief Safwat al- 
Sherif and old-time party boss Kamal al-Shazli.) 

The new ruler will be pressed on a wide range 
of issues by political parties, opposition groups, 
intellectuals, nongovernmental organizations, 
journalists, and reform-minded judges. These 
groups and individuals will 
call for reducing the power of 
the executive branch, impos- 
ing presidential term limits, 
amending antiterrorist leg- 
islation, enhancing judicial 
independence, reforming the 
law governing NGOs, and 
eliminating prison sentences for journalists con- 
victed of press offenses. They also will demand 
a lifting of the Emergency Law. (In effect since 
1981, it grants tremendous powers to the execu- 
tive and security forces to detain citizens with- 
out trial for extended periods, to censor and shut 
down newspapers, and to prohibit strikes, dem- 
onstrations, and public meetings.) 

The new government will promise to carry out 
some of these measures, possibly including the es- 
tablishment of presidential term limits. Genuine 
political reform, however, remains highly unlikely. 
Egypt’s new ruler will not usher in democracy. As 
the head of the Egyptian Organization for Human 
Rights once told me about the NDP reformers, in- 
cluding Gamal Mubarak, they are willing to reform 
as long as reform does not mean losing power. 

The current US-Egyptian relationship will al- 
most certainly be maintained. The next Egyptian 
president will look for continued military, eco- 
nomic, and political support from Washington. 
The Camp David accords with Israel will remain 
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intact, and we should expect no major geopolitical 
realignments out of Cairo. 

Meanwhile, the pace of Egypt’s economic reform 
could actually slow. Starting in 2004, the govern- 
ment initiated renewed efforts at economic reform, 
including subsidy cuts and privatization. These 
policies have come attached to significant social 
costs in a nation where the state traditionally has 
dominated the economy. If, in the immediate post- 
transition period, continued economic reform is 
deemed overly destabilizing, a new government 
could slow or suspend economic reform—as Egyp- 
tian governments have done in the past. 

Although who will emerge as Egypt’s next pres- 
ident remains uncertain, it is unlikely that Hosni 


Mubarak will be sorely missed. His accomplish- 
ments have been remarkably thin after 27 years 
in power. While other countries and regions have 
experienced significant political and economic 
development during this period, Egypt has large- 
ly languished. Democracy is no closer than when 
Mubarak entered office, Egypt's regional influence 
has waned, corruption and human rights abuses 
are still common, and the majority of citizens re- 
main poor and vulnerable. Egyptians are frustrat- 
ed and yearning for change, yet the government 
has lost all credibility when it comes to political 
reform. Sadly, the upcoming political transition is 
unlikely to produce the type of change that Egyp- 
tians desperately desire and deserve. | 
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Iran in Search of Itself 


MAHMOOD SARIOLGHALAM 


ebruary 2009 will mark the thirtieth an- mad Khatami, undertook an even more ambitious 


niversary of the Iranian Revolution. After project, the launching of civil society and democ- 

three decades, the conceptions that shaped racy in Iran. His imaginative pivot seemed to fit 
the Islamic Revolution of 1979 are still alive and in with the post-Soviet trend toward democratiza- 
floating about. tion in the developing world. 

The course that a revolutionary polity follows Ultimately, however, neither president succeed- 
is heavily influenced by the way its leaders per- ed in his aims. They both discounted the underly- 
ceive their own roles, their society, and the world ing reality that the principles of the Iranian consti- 
at large. In the case of the Iranian revolution, the tution and its supporting institutions are designed 
fundamental perception that underpinned events to hamper “foreign influence and intervention” in 
was that a need existed for “an end to foreign the country. Mixing with the alien world—and, 
intervention.” This view of history is still ubiq- even worse, emulating outsiders’ political and 
uitous, and Iranian leaders consistently express economic constructions—sinfully threatened 
their distrust .of foreigners and especially West- the revolution’s raison d’etre. More dangerously, a 
erners. Indeed, resentful references to Iran’s past global outlook had the potential to activate and 
experiences with the West remain a significant organize groups out of sync with the cultural in- 
part of most politicians’ rhetoric. And the consti- heritance of the Islamic Revolution, such as digi- 
tution of the Islamic Republic of Iran is rife with tal professionals and individualist non-populists. 
institutional and conceptual attempts to focus the In Iran, isolationism was never the unintended 
nation’s attention inward. consequence of a novel political movement,, in- 

This preoccupation among the elites and some stead, it constituted a historically driven way of 
other segments of society with “foreign interven- perceiving the world. It was an intended prefer- 
tion” leads one to believe that such a perception ence. So not only did the two presidents’ endeavors 
is not just analytical in nature but rather an in- for 16 years (1989-2005) reflect a departure from 
grained feature of the Iranian political psyche. the fixations of a revolutionary order, but Iranian 
And as is the case in all revolutions, deviation society itself was unprepared to shoulder the two 
from the original path threatens the raison d'etre presidents’ colossal national objectives of democ- 
of a consolidated revolutionary order. For three racy and economic privatization. Iran’s presiden- 
decades now, the Islamic Revolution in Iran has tial election of June 2005 brought the derailed rev- 
remained loyal to its original roots. olutionary order back on its original track. 


With good intentions and a cosmopolitan ori- 


entation, President Akbar Hashemi Rafsanjani THE CHINA DIFFERENCE 


strived to concentrate on economic reconstruction Revolutions resist reform. They are not flexible 
during his two consecutive presidential terms, enough to make transitions. The Chinese Revolu- 
from 1989 to 1997. This new focus seemed logical tion stands out as an exception, thanks to a lead- 
after a long and devastating eight-year war with ership that was inspired more by Chinese nation- 


Iraq (1980-1988). Rafsanjani’s successor, Moham- alism than by Marxist dogmatism. To be sure, the 
Iranian and Chinese experiences feature strik- 
ing correlations: Both countries were humiliated 

MAHMOOD SARIOLGHALAM is a professor of international ee 
relations at Shahid Beheshti University (formerly the in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries; both 
National University of Iran) in Tehran. underwent revolutions; and both revolutions led 
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to endogenous politics and overstressed political 
sovereignty and freedom from foreign influence. 
The Chinese, however, realized fairly quickly that 
economic wealth is the bedrock of any power, 
even ideological power. The Chinese also realized 
that developing countries, if they are to accumu- 
late wealth, are obliged to connect to the core, to 
the Western world. 


In particular, the Chinese realized this ground 


rule: that the more a country is structurally linked 
to the American economy, the more it will have 
access to technology, markets, and investment op- 
portunities. (In 2007, almost 30,000 patents were 
registered in California, while Brazil could claim 
only 93.) The correctness of China’s judgment is 
unmistakably demonstrated by statistics such as 
these: From 1998 through 2008, China attracted 
some $500 billion in foreign investment; and Chi- 
na’s foreign exchange reserves increased from a 
meager $20 billion in 1987 to $1.9 trillion by the 
end of September 2008. 

When comparing China and Iran, cultural 
factors are crucial. In 
China, an overwhelm- 
ing consensus exists 
between the state and 
substantial sectors of 
society, a consensus 
that the country’s fu- 
ture depends on its in- 
tegration into the global 
economy. Importantly, the Chinese and the Irani- 
ans diverge in the way they handle their fears of 
the international system. China is a nation-state 
in which, increasingly since the early 1980s, prag- 
matic considerations of the national interest have 
taken precedence over political or ideological con- 
cerns. Iran is still striving to achieve this kind of 
nationalism because of the isolationist impulses 
introduced by inward looking policies and also 
because the country’s shift from tribal to national 
politics, which is a part of the post-revolutionary 
national electoral process, is still incomplete. Chi- 
na’s nationalism is indisputable. Iranian nation- 
alism has yet to be transformed from its current 
sentimentalism into a rational, binding, construc- 
tive, and pervasive nationalism. 

More importantly, consensus-building pro- 
cesses in China are hierarchical, collective, and 
lasting. In contrast, consensus building among 
Iranians is unconventional, thanks in part to 
centuries-old center-of-the-universe rule by mo- 
narchical despots. Chinese authoritarianism in 





Iran desires to be a normal state carrying 
out ordinary functions at the international 
level while simultaneously striving to be a 

revolutionary state with defiant rhetoric. 








imperial days featured hierarchy in the ruling 
courts and even in society; Iranians, meanwhile, 


- were ruthlessly dismissed as subjects while des- 


pots and kings hogged the spotlight and took 
all decision making on themselves. Iranians, 
with little experience of or training in collec- 
tive decision making, incessantly quarrel among 
themselves. They delight in avoiding definitions. 
Consensus building is impaired by deficiencies 
in listening and coordinating. Ambiguity is re- 
garded as a virtue—even children learn to hone 
this technique for survival and entertainment. 
And transparency and clarity are viewed as signs 
of naiveté and as invitations for distrust. 


POLITICAL PARADOXES 


At the center of this unpromising situation are 
paradoxical issues of identity and the way iden- - 
tity relates to the modern world. The intertwined 
sources of Iranians’ identity—Iranian national- 
ism, Islam, and Westernization—remain an un- 
comfortable mix. Over time, Islam and Iranian 
nationalism have peace- 
fully converged, provid- 
ing space for each other. 
However, when West- 
ernization as a way of 
life becomes involved, 
contradictions immedi- 
ately surface. Islam and 
liberalism are at odds 
with one another, and stand at opposite ends of 
the philosophical spectrum. Islam as a worldview 
cannot be secularized. As a culture and as a refer- 
ence point for morality, it can nurture itself along- 
side a liberal economic or even political order— 
but not easily. 

Understood objectively, the idea of “Islamic 
democracy” is a conceptual fabrication. True, Is- 
lam promotes its own logic of collectivism and 
consultation. But this is philosophically and in- 
stitutionally distinct from the underpinnings of 
liberal democracy. Since Islam is not a secular 
ideology, it cannot be integrated with a liberal- 
ism permeated by secularism, individualism, and 
pluralistic consensus. No nation can claim to 
sustain a cohesive social construct on the basis of 
two contradictory philosophical pillars, namely 
Islam and liberalism. 

Yet Islam is an integrated part of Iranian so- 
ciety and politics, and will remain so. Thus, in 
the Iranian context, the question of whether Is- 
lam and variations of liberalism can coexist, and 


to what degree, and how, presents a major phil- 
osophical and political challenge to those who 
would like to see Iran’s paradoxes resolved and 
the country move toward stability and advance- 
ment. And the most consequential theoretical 
challenge is whether it is possible to preserve an 
Islamist order at home while the world is man- 
aged by liberal means. 

A problem that complicates matters further ‘is 
the fact that politics in Iran is'a zero-sum game. 
Adherents of one identity cannot, ‘either philo- 
sophically or practically, combine with or even 
build coalitions with advocates- of other groups, 
since their basic definitions are at odds with one 
another. Iran’s body politic, in contrast to Turkey’s, 
is not broad enough to contain all political orienta- 
tions. Many. of Iran’s policy dilemmas can be un- 
derstood in light of the incompatibility of the coun- 
try’s three sources of identity. This conflict acts as 
a drag on this slowly maturing nation-state. 


ISLAMISTS VERSUS GLOBALISTS 


Irans identity paradox has repercussions in 
many layers of the country’s society, its economic 
institutions, and its differentiated culture. 

Turkey and Malaysia, through industrialization 
and their market economies, have advanced fur- 
ther than Iran toward accommodating the Islamic 
identity paradox. They have- seemingly (albeit ar- 
duously) achieved an emerging consensus, both 
on the street and in the corridors of power, that 
they must join the processes of economic and po- 
litical globalization. In Iran, the settlement of the 
identity paradox will be the result of a political 
reconciliation between the Islamists and the glo- 
balists. The cornerstone of ‘such a settlement, it 
seems to me, could be learned from the Chinese 
communists: national economic prosperity and 
accumulation of wealth. 

This is why the concept of “regime change,” as 
an American policy prescription regarding Iran, is 
a superficial and ill-conceived approach to a com- 
plex society and body politic. In the end, Iranians 
themselves need to rise above theoretical quarrels 
and focus on what is constructive for their coun- 
try’s advancement. If economic progress is any 
guiding principle, fellow Muslim countries like 
Malaysia or nearby Turkey and the United Arab 
Emirates can certainly serve as examples. 

But the economy plays a complicated role in 
Iranian politics. In all rentier states, where the 
government relies on income from other nations 
and so does not need the support of its citizens 
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to justify its policies, state-society relations will 
necessarily be a one-way street. Today, some 85 
percent of the economic activity in Iran is con- 
ducted by the state. The government’s command 
over national resources and particularly petro- 
leum income leaves insufficient room for private 
economic activity. Under such a model of political 
economy, the pursuit of democratic ideals is illu- 
sory in the short to medium term. 

Democratization requires an active and em- 
powered private sector. As Milton Friedman 
pointed out in his classic Capitalism and Freedom, 
“If economic power is joined to political power, 
concentration seems inevitable. On the other 
hand, if economic power is kept in separate hands 
from political power, it can serve as a check and 
a counter to political power.” The political future 
of Iran lies in how its economy evolves, the degree 
to which citizens become less dependent on state 
employment, and the emergence of tendencies that 
would expedite the rise of a vibrant and organized 
private economic sector. Without: these develop- 
ments, no state with independent revenues—such 
as Iran’s oil income—will feel compelled to del- 
egate authority or to hold itself accountable for its 
domestic or foreign policies. 


ENTER THE ENGINEERS 


When analyzing Iran’s politics, Western media 
and other observers tend to concentrate on clerics 
as the most critical group. This is an oversimpli- 
fied depiction of Iran’s convoluted political world. 
In fact, clerics do not run the machinery of the Ira- 
nian government. Furthermore, Iran's diplomatic 
corps and the majority of the members of the par- 
liament are not clerics. 

Interestingly, a sizable group of Iranian profes- 
sionals and technocrats, many of them Western- 
educated and most of them. engineers, believe 
that democracy is an “alien concept” and part of a 
Western conspiracy to regain control of Iran. In- 
deed, the political influence of officials with engi- 
neering degrees ‘in postrevolutionary Iran should 
not be underestimated. Their ritual religious or- 
thodoxy is often quite deep, and they tend not to 
question or challenge basic assumptions, though 
a good majority of them are not well versed in Is- 
lamic law or thinking. The engineers’ conceptual 
poverty in social, economic, and political theory is 
one reason that Iranian statecraft has experienced 
an endless process of trial and error. Every time 
the engineers in various state institutions engage 
in another round of self-teaching, the country’s 
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progress is disrupted by another round of aaa 
mentation with novel modalities. 

As noted by many European and Middle East- 
ern scholars who have written on engineers and 
physicians’ unschooled entry into fundamental- 
ist waters in the Arab world, in most cases when 
these two professional groups set foot in politics, 
diversity is unrecognized, parochialism is ap- 
plauded, and there is only one answer to every 
question and one solution to every problem. An 
engineering-based mental construct leaves little 
space for nuance, subtlety, sophistication, gray- 
area options in problem solving, or a long-term 
orientation toward society and politics. This 
binary-oriented and project-based approach to 
Iran’s domestic politics as well as its foreign pol- 
icy has created a short-term perspective on com- 
plex human processes. It is no surprise that even 
the reformists under former President Khatami— 
mostly engineers and. physicians—dubbed their 
mission a “project for democracy,” as if it were 
another dam or highway construction project. 

In much of the developing world; politicians 
with engineering or medical degrees tend to con- 
form easily to the proclivities of the core leader- 
ship. Yet Iran is not exactly another Soviet-style 
state. Over the past two decades, some sectors 
of Iranian society have audaciously adopted 
the underlying ideas associated with globaliza- 
tion. Despite the fact that Iran’s society is highly 
stratified, levels of tolerance among citizens have 
expanded. Members of the Iranian parliament 
engage in lively and unhindered debate on eco- 
nomic issues. The movie industry criticizes po- 
litical practices in amorphous and subtle ways. 
In Tehran alone, one can identify startling cul- 


tural variations, from genuine Islamic orthodoxy ` 


to Beverly Hills styles of living. 

In Iranian politics, there are elections almost 
every year. There is even some rotation of power. 
Some 3,000 officials are replaced following presi- 
dential elections. There are also policy debates, 
though all this takes place within a predomi- 
nantly singular school of thought. A minority of 
Iranian society has abandoned ‘politics altogether 
and is busy living a plush life. The nouveau riche 
barely watch Iranian television. They spend their 
vacations abroad, and in cozy north Tehran cafés 
mingle with Iranian-American visitors from‘ West 
Los Angeles and Bethesda, talking about the latest 
concerts in Dubai and fashion shows in Milan. 

To be sure, the economic umbilical cord keeps 
a substantial portion of the population dependent 


on the state and its subsidies. In an assured fash- 
ion, a healthy majority religiously and gleefully 
supports the ideological minarets of the state. Yet 
contrary to conventional wisdom, a majority of 


- Shiite clerics are open to discussion, diverse views, 


and conceptual challenges in their seminary jset- 
tings. If one investigates the traditions of Shiite 
clerics from a historical perspective, one finds 
that radicalism, either as a way of thinking or as 
a political method, is typically deemed a form of 
irrational exuberance. Indeed, Iranian radicalism 
can be traced to the practices of the Iranian left 
more than to the Islamists. Generally speaking, 
the various intellectual groups in Iran are more or 
less atomized, urban-based, and trapped in ivory- 
tower deductive analysis. 

Most of the exotic colors in this rainbow por- 
trait of Iran’s society are not institutionalized; 
they are forces of history, ‘state building, and 
survival, and must be reckoned with. But two 
lasting institutions persist among a majority of 
Persians of all stripes: love of life and a passion 
for proximity to power. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR IRAN’S SOUL 

. During the Iran-Iraq War in the 1980s, there 
naturally existed a sweeping consensus for de- 
fending Iran’s territorial integrity, and for the 
revolutionary apparatus. After the war, however, 
two orientations toward national issues began to 
surface: the revolutionary and the international- 
ist schools of thought. (Similar parallels can be 
drawn from the Chinese and Soviet experience in 
the 1970s.) The Rafsanjani presidency provided 
momentum and organization to the internation- 
alist school. Hassan Rouhani, Iran’s chief nuclear 
negotiator under Khatami, is a demure and so- 
phisticated member of this elitist group (the in- 
ternationalists). Khatami himself, a media-savvy 
political idealist, uncomfortably but inevitably 
falls into this category as well. Even Ali Larijani, 
speaker of the Iranian parliament, according to 
Iran’s typically opaque politics and using an elas- 
tic definition of globalization, counts as an inter- 
nationalist. Mohammad Bagher Qalibaf, Tehran’s 
mayor, has gradually been elbowed into this fam- 
ily as well. 

These politicians have one characteristic in 
common: medium to extensive exposure to the 
complexities of the international milieu. In the 
public domain, a majority of economists, diplo- 
mats educated in international affairs, techno- 
crats, and intellectuals belong to this group. Mem- 


bers of this school of thought attach importance 
to Iran’s global standing and national wealth, and 
to the economic well-being of the average citizen. 
For them, economic development, access to in- 
formation technology, education, efficiency, and 
globalization should be the concerns of the state, 
even an Islamic state. 

In contrast, the revolutionary school cham- 
pion unerring Islamic sovereignty, the plight of 
the Muslim world, and a genuine struggle 
against imperialism. Advocates for the revolu- 
tionary school of thought consider Islam an all- 
encompassing ideology. From their perspective, 
there is no need to extend a hand to foreigners; 
Islamic dignity dictates distance. They argue 
that the international landscape is founded on 
oppression, conspiracy, and anti-Islam senti- 
ment. It is all controlled and directed by capital- 
ists. The outside world is merely the extension of 
a vast economic and political conglomerate. 

The revolutionary group believes that most 
national efforts should aim to preserve the ideo- 
logical order, and it defines the West as Iran's 
adversary. The internation- 
alist group, however, does 
not dissociate the domestic 
structure from global dy- 
namics, the national econo- 
my from foreign policy, and 
national security from eco- 
nomic development. While 
the former group believes that Iran should focus 
on its internal agenda and maintain a calculated 
distance from the alien world, the latter promotes 
economic development and believes Iran should 
join the World Trade Organization and become a 
normal member of the international community. 

The revolutionary school asserts that Iran’s 
security is guaranteed when it dissociates itself 
from the economic and political impositions of 
the international capitalist system.led by the 
United States. The internationalist school -pre- 
sumes that Iran’s national security stems from 
its economic interdependence with the interna- 
tional community, and argues that Iran should 
focus on producing national wealth, engage in 
economic diplomacy, and busy itself with soft 
politics. Whereas the threat perceptions of the 
revolutionaries are fundamentally in the area of 
existential and security issues, the international- 
ists perceive economic and social problems, ag- 
gravated by isolation, as the underlying security 
threats to the country. : 


American military intervention in 
lran:-would be rejected by Iranians 
from all walks of political life. 
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SELF-ESTEEM ISSUES 

From a sociopolitical perspective, the two 
schools of thought reflect a divergence of opin- 
ion within Iranian society. Their interpretations 
of life, politics, and the world are part of the re- 
alities of the complex layers of Iran. The revolu- 
tionary group’s members feel at odds with and are 
insecure while dealing with foreigners. They are 
philosopher-politicians, welded to history. The 
internationalists have a more robust self-esteem 
and are willing to compete, to influence, and to be 
influenced. They are worldly politicians, and are 
convinced that efficiency results from profession- 
dlism and internationalism. 

The two groups and their affiliates have learned 
to coexist. They both have media, institutions, and 
gatherings to express and promote themselves. 
Their philosophical differences underscore the 
challenge of delineating an overwhelming nation- 
al consensus for the country’s future direction, of 
the sort achieved by Turkish and Malaysian elites 
and societies. Time is of essence for revolution- 
ary states if they wish to precipitate coherence and 
consensus, in terms of both 
definition and conduct. His- 
torical evidence substanti- 
ates the idea that, whenever 
philosophical discussions 
among elites give way to pol- 
icy debates, a nation-state is 
born. Iran is no exception. 
From this vaniage point, the Iranian Revolution 
has been constructive and encouraging in that it 
has generated indispensable discourse among Ira- 
nians, helping them to draw delicate lines defin- 
ing identity, politics, state, society, and the globe. 
Vibrant debate between internationalists and 
revolutionaries is decidedly flourishing in Iran’s 
evolving and maturing society. 


THE NECESSARY TRIAL | 

Iran is a land of philosophy, mystics, and ideol- 
ogy cloaked in pride and an imperial mentality. 
Its identity is nota twentieth century extension 
of colonial constructs: For old nations, history 
is both a blessing and a limitation. In retrospect, 
the Islamic Revolution was a necessary trial. In 
the long run it will inadvertently address Iran’s 
identity paradox, and hopefully will help resolve 
the country’s polar contradictions. In this respect, 
a rational, respectful, and two-way communica- 
tion channel with the West will prove crucial. A 
sustained, consensus-based, and practical mé- 
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lange of Islam and Iranian pride will have to be 
established in order for a broad consensus to be 
reached among society’s various layers. 

Populism may be a subject that political scien- 
tists dismiss, but populist social debate and up- 
heaval are historically indispensable in fashioning 
an organized society. Political scientists need to 
remain mindful of the arduous social processes 
that produced mature nation-states in nineteenth 
century Europe and Japan and twentieth century 
Latin America. Ultimately, a self-assured iden- 
tity is required if Iran is to relinquish its visceral 
disdain for the West’s vices, past imperfections, 
and appreciation for economic privatization and, 
far more importantly, if it is to develop a sense of 
responsibility about the future. Confidence is the 
crowning virtue of the strong. 


THE FOREIGN POLICY LABYRINTH. 


Iran’s constitutional framework and revolution- 
ary inertia have led to a number of paradoxes in 
the country’s foreign policy behavior. Article 153 
of the constitution specifies that “it is forbidden 
for any hegemonic power to 
dominate Iran’s natural re- 
sources, economy, army, and 
other pillars of the ‘state.” 
Three intertwined paradoxes 
stand out in Iranian global 
conduct. First, Iran desires 
to be a normal state carrying 
out ordinary functions at the international level 
while simultaneously striving to be a revolution- 
ary state with defiant rhetoric. Second, Iran ques- 
tions the unjust nature of the international system 
administered by major industrial countries while 
it also seeks to influence the very same interna- 
tional system. Third, Iran attempts to develop its 
economy while it fails to accept the role of multi- 
national corporations or Western governments in 
facilitating its entry into international markets for 
technology, capital, and commodities. To express 
it in a simple dichotomy, Iran alternates between 
revolutionary idealism and political realism. | 

These oscillations breed discontinuity, .they 
protract vulnerability, and they limit diplomacy 
to tactical and short-term interactions. For. other 
countries, the short-term behavior of Iran’s state 
institutions creates uncertainties and ambiguities 
in pursuing common objectives. Nonetheless, 
these complications in Iranian foreign policy.are 
a vivid manifestation of Iran’s aforementioned 
identity paradoxes. Therefore, both Iranians and 





Ultimately, a self-assured identity 
is required if Iran is to relinquish 
its visceral disdain for the West. 





the world need to practice patience while Iran’s 
social contract develops, either through intensi- 
fication of internal debate or through the effects 
of globalization. : 

Iranian policies that have consistently re- 
ceived ‘the most attention are Tehran’s support 
for militant Palestinian groups, its opposition to 
Arab-Israeli peace negotiations, and its nuclear 
program. These policies stem from Iran’s revolu- 
tionary legacy. However, Iran’s offensive postur- 
ing of the 1980s has given way to a defensive 
one in the 1990s and the current decade. In fact, 
Iran today is a.status quo power. Tehran’s links 
to groups in Iraq, Afghanistan, Lebanon, and 
elsewhere are components of an Iranian con- 
tainment policy. 

As with most states’ foreign policies, Iran’s is 
an extension of its domestic structures. In this 
context, Tehran’s foreign policy behavior is an 
enterprise devoted to maintaining and defending 
the post-revolutionary apparatus. Thus America 
needs to pay more attention to the social complex- 
ities within Iran than to the political pronounce- 
ments of its politicians. US 
policy toward Iran should 
cease to orient itself around 
Tehran’s rhetoric, which af- 
ter all consists of the clichés 
and rhetorical twists typical 
of revolutionary states. 

And certainly American 
military intervention in Iran would be rejected by 
Iranians from all walks of political life. The last 
time Washington intervened in Iran, overthrowing 
Prime Minister Mohammad Mossadegh in 1953, 
Islamic fundamentalism was born as a political 
ideology, and spread from Iran through the entire 
Middle East. Military threats against Iran will only 
intensify nationalist ‘feelings among all Iranians, 
postpone the country’s economic development, 
and reactivate political radicalism in the region. 

Security issues are at the center of the nucle- 
ar confrontation between Iran and the United 
States. The nuclear issue cannot reach resolution 
unless the larger security concerns of both sides 
are addressed. Americans cannot hope that Teh- 
ran will be dissuaded from crossing the nuclear 
threshold while Washington continues, at least 
theoretically, to promote regime change, how- 
ever implicit and rhetorical the possibility might 
be. Likewise, for the purposes of easing security 
tensions, Iran cannot hope for a consequential 
dialogue with the United States without artfully 


and astutely modifying its approach toward the 
Palestinian-Israeli conflict. This is pivotal for 
any potential rapprochement with the West in 
general and the United States in particular. 

Security paranoia in Tehran leads to a confron- 
tational policy toward the United States. Iran's 
security doctrine is shaped by a central threat 
perception among decision makers in Tehran: the 
seeming bipartisan strategic consensus in Wash- 
ington to unseat the Islamic Republic of Iran. 
In fact, the application of regime change toward 
Iran is neither theoretically sound nor political- 
ly possible. And there is actually precedent for 
an American approach founded on dealing with 
Iran’s policies rather than its polity. In the Shang- 
hai Communiqué of February 28, 1972, former US 
President Richard Nixon and Chinese Prime Min- 
ister Zhou Enlai concluded that: 


There are essential differences between China 
and the United States in their social systems and 
foreign policies. However, the two sides agreed 
that countries, regardless of their social systems, 
should conduct their relations on the principles 
of respect for the sovereignty and territorial in- 
tegrity of all states, nonaggression against other 
states, noninterference in the internal affairs of 
other states, equality and mutual benefit, and 
peaceful coexistence. 


Like the People’s Republic of China, the Is- 
lamic Republic of Iran will have to travel through 
its evolution according to its own internal logic. 


Based on geopolitical and geo-economic reality, 


Iran is the most powerful country in the Middle 
East. Both Iran and the United States have contain- 
ment policies regarding each other. These policies 
necessarily serve domestic constituencies. But it 
is time now for accurate analysis and pragmatic 
deliberations grounded in geopolitical realism. 
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A WORK IN PROGRESS 

Members of today’s Iranian elites had one fun- 
damental objective in mind when they were in 
their 20s and 30s: Iran’s independence and na- 
tional sovereignty. This has been achieved. At this 
point, however, well into the twenty-first century, 
complete political sovereignty is not an objective 
that most nations pursue. Even powerful coun- 
tries such as Japan and the United States do not 
enjoy total sovereignty, let alone China, South 
Korea, or Turkey. More than 50 percent of wealth 
in Malaysia is owned by non-Malaysians. Interde- 
pendence, outsourcing, and regional integration 
are very real. | | 

The roots of the Islamic Republic of Iran can 
be traced through the country’s long history of 
struggle to acquire political sovereignty. But a 
majority of Iranians today are more interested in 
gradual reform. By 2020, Iran’s population is ex- 
pected to exceed 100 million. Almost two-thirds 
of this population will be below the age of 30. Op- 
portunities for all, economic efficiency, account- 
ability, and improvement of Iran’s global image are 
the primary concerns of average citizens. And the 
hope in Iran is for a generational shift in the com- 
ing decade. Iranians are rummaging through fic- 
tion and nonfiction to explore their new strengths 
and appetites. The revolution served as an event 
allowing them to mull over, reevaluate, and rein- 
vent their identity and future. 

Irans development, in short, is a work in prog- 
ress. Regrettably, the country’s economic develop- 
ment is overshadowed now by its overwhelming 
security concerns. But if Iranians can focus on 
producing wealth, if the nation as a whole recog- 
nizes that it is compelled to join in the processes 
of globalization, then Iran can enjoy higher moral 
status and greater political sovereignty. E 
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Women in the Middle East: 
Progress and Backlash 


NIKKI R. KEDDIE 


omen’s groups became involved in the 

modern politics of the Middle East 

and North Africa in the late nine- 
teenth and early twentieth centuries. Their initial 
involvement came primarily through nationalist 
movements and organizations, some of which 
had separate women’s wings. Early political 
movements in which women were involved in- 
cluded Iran’s Tobacco Revolt against the British in 
1891-92, the Iranian “constitutional revolution” 
of 1906-11, the Egyptian nationalist movement 
of 1919, and the successful.Turkish resistance, 
after World War I, to the Versailles Treaty’s dis- 
memberment of the country. 

In the early twentieth century, women’s groups 
importantly began to make efforts to improve the 
position of women in society. These early efforts, 
and many later efforts as well, focused on issues 
such as welfare, health, education, and job train- 
ing. These goals, though social in nature, were po- 
litical in their, implications, in that they touched 
on spheres that had previously been controlled 
by the Muslim ulema (religious leaders) and local 
elites. Conservatives, including members of the 
ulema, often opposed public activity by women 
and education of girls outside the home. Such re- 
sistance occasionally led to violent struggle (al- 
though early opponents of women’s employment 
and girls’ education were less extreme in their 
views and methods than are, say, the Taliban in 
Afghanistan). 

After World War I, women’s groups experienced 
growth in ‘several countries—including the most 
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populous—Egypt, Turkey, and Iran. Some of these 
groups had close ties to political parties, especial- 
ly communist, socialist, and nationalist parties. In 
the 1930s, however, both President Kemal Ataturk 
in Turkey and Iran’s Reza Shah, in different ways, 
ended the independence of women’s organizations 
and brought all women’s groups under central 
control. In recent decades central organizational 
control in some form, along with the dissolution 
of nonconforming women’s groups, has been the 
pattern in a number of Middle Eastern countries, 
though nongovernmental organizations often en- 
joy varying amounts of autonomy. 


ACTIVISTS AND ISLAMISTS 


These changes in women’s activism have paral- 
leled larger political changes that have occurred 
in the Middle East and North Africa. In earlier 
decades nationalism was the dominant political 
ideology, and communism and socialism were im- 
portant as well. Recent decades, especially since 
the 1970s, have seen the growth of Islamist move- 
ments, many of which have ideologies that deny 
women’s equality with men. 

The growth of Islamism has been in part a reac- 
tion to the failures of nationalism and socialism 
and to Western policies (especially regarding Is- 
rael). It is also partly attributable to the growing 
influence of oil-rich Saudi Arabia and its subsidies 
abroad, including to religious organizations. This 
Islamist trend has been largely negative for wom- 
en’s rights (though some women’s Islamic groups 
have begun to reinterpret Islam in a more gender- 
egalitarian way and sometimes to join in activities 
helpful to women’s rights). Even women’s allies— 
such as nationalist and leftist organizations whose 
programs include support for women’s rights— 
have often asked women to defer their goals. And 


nationalist governments have rarely undertaken 
to change the cultural attitudes that underpin 
gender inequality (though some educational mea- 
sures of this type are now beginning in Turkey). 

Contributing to the rise of Islamism (here, Isla- 
mism refers to politics based on appeals to Islam, 
and can comprise right, center, and leftist groups) 
have been the recent urbanization and politici- 
zation of lower-class and bazaar-class men and 
women, who in most Muslim countries tend to be 
resistant to Western or modern ways. As early as 
the late 1920s, in fact, after the formation of the 
Muslim Brotherhood in Egypt, Muslim women’s 
organizations began to arise as well, often affili- 
ated with male Islamist groups, and these groups 
opposed imitation of Western and Christian ways. 
This phenomenon stands in contrast to the early 
movements to extend women’s rights, which—as 
in the West and in East Asia—attracted mainly 
educated, upper- and middle-class women, who 
modeled many of their demands and practices 
on Western ones. Recent 
research suggests that both 
women’s Islamist groups and 
other women’s organizations 
partly imitated and partly re- 
acted against Christian and 
other missionaries. These 
missionaries often pioneered 
girls’ education and health, but their aim of reli- 
gious conversion was resented locally. 

In the early decades of the women’s movements 
in the Middle East, the chief political demand was 
for the vote. Ataturk granted women’s suffrage for 
municipal elections in 1930 and for national elec- 
tions in 1934—-well before France, Italy, or Swit- 
zerland adopted universal suffrage. Today, women 
have the vote in all Middle Eastern countries ex- 
cept Saudi Arabia. Women’s issues expanded from 
political participation to include health, family 
planning, and education, as well as the continual- 
ly fraught issue of family law, which has remained 
largely based on sharia (the Islamic code) even 
when other sharia laws were abandoned. 

Nearly all countries in the region have made re- 
forms to family law, but the nature of these reforms 
varies greatly. The earliest and strongest changes 
to family law were made by nationalist leaders, 
without much input from women’s organizations. 
Notable among these was Ataturk’s replacement 
of sharia with a code modeled on the Swiss sys- 
tem. In 1957, Tunisian President Habib Bourguiba 
instituted a personal status code that abolished 


More Iranian women than ever 
before are conscious of, and 
concerned about, their rights. 
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polygamy and included a large measure of gender 
equality. Most cf the former Ottoman-Arab states 
retained the Ottoman family law, as reformed and 
codified in the late nineteenth century. In Afghan- 
istan, gender reform from above—attempted first 
by kings and then by communists—failed in the 
face of local and later foreign-backed armed oppo- 
sition. The leftist prime minister who led the over- 
throw of Iraq’s monarchy in 1958, Abdul Kasem 
Qasim, significantly reformed that country’s fam- 
ily code in 1959. This code as modified remains 
the basis of Iraqi family law, though it is under 
attack from Islamists and other conservatives. In 
recent decades, pressure from women’s groups 
has increasingly influenced family law reform in 
countries such as Morocco, Egypt, and Iran. 

Throughout the region, recent advances in 
family planning, women’s health, and female ed- 
ucation and labor force participation have led to 
greater and more equal participation by women 
in national life. These advances owe something 
to the women’s organiza- 
tions that have fought for 
them. However, no absolute 
correlation exists between 
a history of strong women’s 
organizations (as exists. in 
Egypt) and relatively great- 
er success in achieving le- 
gal gender equality (as in Turkey and Tunisia). 
When it comes to gender reform, many factors 
come into play. 


ADVANCES IN MOROCCO 


As previously noted, increasing numbers ofboth 
men and women in the Middle East have become 
politicized in recent decades. This is the result of 
a number of trends such as rapid urbanization, 
population growth, fast-changing economic cir- 
cumstances, growth in education and labor force 
participation (especially for women), as well as a 
number of international issues that draw wide- 
spread attention. This increased politicization 
has involved secular nationalist groups, socialist 
groups, and—especially since about 1970— rap- 
idly growing Islamist organizations, whose ap- 
peal has often been strongest in small towns and 
among the newly urbanized and educated. 

In North Africa an important factor contribut- 
ing to Islamization has been a policy of Arabiza- 
tion in instruction and communication, a trend 
particularly strong in Morocco and Algeria. Both 
Arabization and the growing use of Islamic laws 
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and norms are resented by the large non-Arab Ber- 
ber populations of Algeria and Morocco. These 
groups, for whom the French in earlier times en- 
couraged law codes different from those applicable 
to Arab Muslims, generally favor laws and prac- 
tices that are more secular and gender-egalitarian. 
Indeed Morocco, where both secular and Islamist 
political participation has grown in recent decades, 
makes an interesting case study for gender issues 
because its recent achievements in women’s rights 
have influenced women’s politics in Iran, Algeria, 
and elsewhere. 

Once a French protectorate, Morocco gained 
its independence in 1956. Today it is a parliamen- 
tary monarchy that has political parties and holds 
elections, though the monarch maintains much de 
facto control. In both Morocco and in Algeria, an 
ex-French colony, a legal code governing family 
matters known as the Mudawwana retained ine- 
galitarian elements from the sharia, having under- 
gone only minor reforms. For decades Moroccan 
women’s groups aligned with progressive political 
parties, along with women intellectuals—most fa- 
mously the sociologist and author Fatima Mernis- 
si—have agitated for reform. At the same time, 
however, Islamism has grown in strength as it has 
elsewhere in the Muslim world. Some secularists 
have adjusted to this. It is instructive to compare 
Mernissi’s first book, Beyond the Veil, which sup- 
ports secularism, with her later works, many of 
which try to reinterpret Islam in a feminist way. 
In Morocco as elsewhere, even those who hold 
basically secular values often come to stress new 
interpretations of Islam. 

Women’s groups and their progressive allies 
in Morocco long struggled to establish egalitar- 
ian family laws. In 1992 the innovative One Mil- 
lion Signatures campaign aimed to collect a mil- 
lion signatures to a petition in favor of such laws. 
The campaign was spearheaded by the important 
Democratic Association of Moroccan Women, 
formed in 1985 as the first Moroccan women’s 
organization independent of any political party 
(though its leaders were affiliated with the leftist 
Party of Progress and Socialism). Although over 
1 million people did sign within a few months, 
Islamist activists countermobilized at schools and 
universities and collected 3 million signatures op- 
posing the campaign. Islamist newspapers joined 
in the opposition and implicitly questioned the Is- 
lamic devotion of King Hassan II. The pro-petition 
women, at the king’s urging, ended the campaign 
and instead addressed their demands to him. 


In 1993 Hassan issued some partial reforms. 
Although this disappointed those hoping for egal- 
itarianism, the king in 1998 brought into his gov- 
ernment opposition parties, including socialists, 
and they drafted a comprehensive plan for the de- 
velopment of women. The plan argued for exten- 
sive reform of the Mudawwana, as the One Million 
Signatures campaign had proposed. Islamists were 
again angered, but a new king—Mohammad, who 
acceded to the throne in 1999—included in his 
reform program the extension of women’s rights. 

The new government issued a plan to integrate 
women into the nation’s development, a plan that 
included major egalitarian changes to the law. In 
March 2000 hundreds of thousands demonstrated 
in Casablanca against the plan. Somewhat fewer 
demonstrated in its favor in the capital, Rabat. 
King Mohammad, in the face of strong opposition, 


officially dismissed the plan, but he continued to 


work for it behind the scenes. He abolished the 
royal harem, married a modern woman, and, after 
a deadly terrorist bombing, took harsh measures 
against Islamists. Late in 2003 he issued, and in 
2004 the parliament approved, a major change 
to family law that brought Morocco’s law close to 
Tunisia’s almost egalitarian code (though polyga- 
my was still allowed if a judge and the first wife 
agreed to it, and more power was left with judges 
in divorce cases). King Mohammad—like Bour- 
guiba in Tunisia but unlike Ataturk—grounded 
reform in Islam. 

Implementation of the reforms remains a prob- 
lem today, as conservatives and Islamists continue 
to agitate against the reformers, calling them im- 
perialists and agents of Zionism. All sides now use 
Islamic language, though only a few, like Mernissi, 
are engaged in serious reinterpretation of Islam. 


A MIXED PICTURE IN IRAN 

In Iran, women’s status has long been affected 
by the country’s adherence to the minority school 
of Islam, Shiism, to which most Iranians were con- 
verted under the Safavid dynasty (1501-1722). Shi- 
ism contains some special provisions that affect 
women—better inheritance rights for daughters 
who have no brothers but also, more important, the 
institution of temporary marriage, which legitimiz- 
es relationships of any duration and the offspring 
resulting from them. Iran’s Shiite ulema, moreover, 
have traditionally been more economically and 
politically powerful, and more independent of the 
state, than the Sunni ulema in other countries, and 
this has often affected women’s status as well. 


Women had important roles in the revolution of 
1906-11, which gave Iran a modern constitution, 
as well as in various twentieth century national- 
ist and leftist movements. These included the oil 
nationalization movement under Prime Minister 
Mohammed Mossadegh. Women’s organizations 
pioneered efforts in girls’ education, job training, 
and health. Clerical and conservative resistance, 
however, blocked voting and legal reform until 
women finally got the vote in 1963. 

Under Mohammed Reza Shah (who ruled from 
1941 to 1979), most women’s organizations were 
centralized under the Women’s Organization of 
Iran (WOI). The WOI backed, and a prominent 
woman drafted, the reforming Family Protection 
Law (FPL) of 1967, which was strengthened in 
1975. This law widened the grounds on which 
women could file for divorce, limited men’s di- 
vorce rights, limited polygamy, and allowed 
custody of children to go to either parent, with 
secular courts making the decisions. In 1975, the 
minimum marriage age was raised to 18 for wom- 
en and 20 for men. The FPL did not end the insti- 
tution of temporary mar- 
riage, but was designed to 
discourage it. The WOI and 
its director, then—Minister 
for Women’s Affairs Mah- 
naz Afkhami, often came 
under criticism from anti- 
shah leftist and nationalist 
women, but in retrospect many see their work on 
the FPL as positive. ! 

The shah’s autocracy and his economic and 
foreign policies provoked increasing opposition, 
much of which took on an Islamic tone after 
1960. The Islamic opposition centered on Aya- 
tollah Ruhollah Khomeini, who was exiled from 
Iran between 1964 and early 1979. In the 1970s 
anti-shah secular women often tried to unite with 
_ the religious opposition, with some even donning 
chadors and adopting sex-segregated behaviors to 
show their solidarity. Forgotten were Khomeini’s 
earlier statements that the FPL was null and void, 
and indeed in the late 1970s Khomeini, under the 
influence of young men with a reformist vision 
of Islam, adopted a more progressive tone. Most 
secularists thought Khomeini and his clerical fol- 
lowers were incapable of ruling, and each party 
thought its own group would win out. 

Khomeini encouraged massive participation by 
women in the revolutionary protests of 1978-79 
and continued to encourage women’s participation 





Many women and men have for 
now abandoned oppositional 
activity in view of its dangers. 
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in street support after he took power in February 
1979. Although in 1962 he may have opposed wom- 
en’s suffrage, he never again spoke of taking away 
women’s votes. However, an early step toward en- 
forced veiling led to a massive women’s protest on 
International Women’s Day in 1979— though even 
larger numbers of pro-Khomeini women counter- 
demonstrated. The measure was lifted, but gradu- 
ally reinforced. Since then, the ups and downs of 
strict veiling have been one measure of change in 
government policy. But for most activist women 
fighting discrimination, veiling is the least of is- 
sues. More important were economic and social 
issues, with many.women forced out of their jobs 


in the first revolutionary period, and also legal 


changes and violence against women. 


FAMILY LAW AND SHARIA 

Since the revolution, the legal situation of Irani- 
an women has been both complex and controver- 
sial. The FPL was denounced immediately after the 
revolution but it was never formally abrogated, and 
where no seat legislation was passed, some of 
its rules were still observed 
by the courts. However, 
courts were now presided 
over by clerical judges, not 
secular ones, and their rul- 
ings were usually based.on 
sharia. Among sharia-based 
practices followed after the 
revolution were unilateral divorce for men but 
divorce for women only on limited legal grounds 
and with a court judgment; custody of children, 
after a very early age, going to the husband or the 
paternal family; the treatment of women’s testi- 
mony as only half as valuable as men’s; and family 
compensation for crimes. Stoning was carried out 
against some married women, or men who slept 
with married women, not always meeting the 
strict Koranic evidential provisions for adultery. 
(Stoning has become very rare, however, and cam- 
paigns continue to stop it altogether.) 

Many women, as well as some male-allies, be- 
gan to object to the unfairness of the legal envi- 
ronment. Some such women were the wives or 
daughters of political leaders, and their husbands 
or fathers often sympathized with them. Cam- 
paigns against such rules led ‘to gradual changes. 
The children of war widows, for example, began 
to be left with their mothers, not transferred to 
their paternal relatives. The male dowry, which 
was often saved until the husband’s death (or a 
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divorce), was increased to take account of infla- 
tion. The reform provisions of the FPL were after 
some years reinserted in all marriage contracts— 
although each provision now had to be individu- 
ally signed by groom and bride to be considered 
valid, and little information exists about how of- 
ten the provisions have been signed or not. 

Divorce reforms increased women’s economic 
compensation, but it is unclear how widely these 
new laws have been enforced. Laws requiring ar- 
bitration and certain other procedures before the 
finalization of male-initiated divorce have resulted 
in delays of divorces, and have probably prevented 
the rising divorce rate from rising faster—though 
if men persist in their efforts to get a divorce, they 
succeed. Women advisers and recently even lim- 
ited numbers of female judges have effected im- 
provements in family law outcomes. 

The pro-sharia atmosphere in Iran and the 
heightened role of clerics have allowed an in- 
crease in temporary marriage and polygamy. On 
the other hand, increased urbanization and im- 
proved education and health care have caused 
the average marriage age to rise—the average 
age is now in the mid-twenties, even though girls 
can legally marry at 13. More Iranian women 
than ever before are conscious of, and concerned 
about, their rights. Many, often with assistance 
from their natal families, are finding ways to pro- 
tect those rights and expand them. 


NEW POLITICAL AVENUES 

Since the 1979 revolution, political events 
in Iran can be summarized according to three 
trends, which roughly correspond to the three 
post-revolution decades. All three of these trends 
have affected women’s political activism. First 
was the rise of Khomeinism in the 1979-1989 pe- 
riod, which involved the suppression of contest- 
ing political groups and an appeal to unity and 
nationalism in the context of the Iran-Iraq War 
of 1980-88. This period ended with Khomeini’s 
death. The next period, from 1989 to 2001, may 
be seen as one of reconstruction, realism, and re- 
form. Serving as president during this period were 
Ali Akbar Hashemi Rafsanjani (1989-1997) and 
Mohammad Khatami (1997-2005)—but ultimate 
power remained with the post-Khomeini leader, 
Ali Khamenei. In the third period, beginning in 
2001, Khamenei encouraged a return to conser- 
vatism, and this trend was reinforced with the 
election of President Mahmoud Ahmadinejad in 
2005. (Although the “Islamic left” controlled the 


parliament for much of the time until 2004, most 
of that body’s reform proposals were rejected by 
the conservative Council of Guardians.) 

During all three periods women played impor- 
tant political roles, despite the suppression of op- 
positional movements. During the Iran-Iraq War 
Khomeini stopped discouraging women from 
working, and even in the first period women en- 
tered many new nongovernmental professions. 
Women relatives of progressive or pragmatic politi- 
cal leaders were important in restoring some wom- 
en's rights and educational opportunities; these in- 
cluded Zahra Rahnavard, who until Ahmadinejad’s 
2005 election was president of the women’s uni- 
versity al-Zahra; Azam Taleqani, a founder of the 
Women’s Solidarity Association of Iran and editor 
of a women’s newspaper, Payam-e Hajar; and Faezeh 
Hashemi, daughter of ex-President Rafsanjani, who 
launched the Islamic Women’s Sports Commit- 
tee and edited the women’s newspaper Zan. These 
and other progressive Islamists took advantage of 
a great extension of education (including religious 
education) for girls and women to develop Islamic 
approaches to extending women’s rights. These in- 
cluded new oral and printed interpretations of the 
Koran, Traditions, and Islamic law, and the forma- 
tion of new women’s circles to discuss them. These 
trends were similar to those found in many other 
Muslim countries. 

Secular women also found new ways to be ac- 
tive, especially after 1989, and especially through 
the printed word. Although nearly all writers have 
had to support their ideas with Islamic arguments, 
secularists pushed their arguments the furthest. 
Such secularists were very active in the women’s 
press, which flourished in the 1990s. Notable was 
the monthly Zanan, launched in 1992 by Shahla 
Sherkat. The magazine took gender-egalitarian 
positions, raised forbidden subjects, and includ- 
ed material by authors from the Iranian diaspora 
and by reformist clerics. The prominent secular 
attorney Mehrangiz Kar was a frequent contribu- 
tor. Zanan pioneered new interpretations of Islam 
and helped bring about the gradual reinstatement 
of women judges. Zanan’s writers and others also 
argued that women could run for president, and 
several women in 2001 and 2005 presented their 
candidacies, though the Guardian Council dis- 
allowed them. The women’s press often features 
frank discussions of women’s problems, and in- 
cludes reporting on the cases of individual women. 
Because of Iran’s lack of political parties, the press 
was central in organizing pressure for reform, and 


until the crackdown on freedoms beginning in 
2001 the press was very free. It has continued to 
enjoy some freedom since the crackdown. 

The internet has taken on ever-growing impor- 
tance, especially since restrictions on the printed 
press increased. Persian-language sites and their 
readership are huge in number, and the sites in- 
clude both personal and political blogs, includ- 
ing some feminist ones that feature writings from 
among the Iranian diaspora and even some by 
Western authors. The government has tried tech- 
nical ways to stifle the internet, but without great 
success, as people figure out ways to post new 
pages with new web addresses. 

In the 1990s, the importance of women’s: po- 
litical participation was demonstrated by the elec- 
tion (and later reelection) of reformist President 
Khatami, whose candidacy was not favored by 
Khamenei. Women and young people were the 
backbone of his huge victories in both elections, 
and various formal and informal women’s groups 
worked for him. He appointed a woman vice pres- 
ident, encouraged the growth of women’s official 
organizations and NGOs, and 
relaxed cultural restrictions 
and censorship. The Guardian 
Council, however, nullified 
parliamentary laws benefiting 
women, except that the mini- 
mum age for girls to marry 
was raised to 13. 

An important recognition of Iranian women’s 
struggles came with the award of the 2003 Nobel 
Peace Prize to the human rights attorney Shirin 
Ebadi, who has fought courageously in Iran for le- 
gal reforms and for the rights of women, children, 
and dissidents. She has represented several prom- 
inent jailed clients and the relatives of some peo- 
ple murdered by “rogue” governmental men. As 
Ebadi recognizes, some Western reports attribute 
too much of Iran’s human and women’s rights ac- 
tivities to her, ignoring the many other brave and 
intelligent women who are devoted participants in 
these struggles. 


THE CONSERVATIVE REVIVAL 

While Iranian women have continued to ad- 
vance significantly in fields including education 
(where they have reached 65 percent of university 
entrants, though the government installed gender 
quotas this year), health, birth control (the coun- 
try features probably the world’s most successful 
voluntary program), and entrance into the labor 





For most activist women 
fighting discrimination, 
veiling is the least of issues. 
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market, women have also faced continuing legal 
and economic inequalities and a revival of con- 
servative strength, especially since the election of 
Ahmadinejad. He has appealed especially to wide- 
spread economic discontent and has profited from 
splits among reformers. He represents the social 
conservatism and religiosity of the lower and ba- 
zaar classes, which make up most of the powerful 
Revolutionary Guard. 

At first Ahmadinejad did not increase restric- 
tions on women, and even said women would be 
allowed to attend soccer games. Clerical reaction 
forced him to rescind this order. Recently there 
have been growing restrictions on women, such as 
increased policing of “bad veiling,” makeup, and 
the “unusual” coiffure and dress found among the 
new middle and upper classes of the big cities. 

The most important governmental attacks were 
aimed at attempts by women activists to mobilize 
women in a new way. In 2006 several women ac- 
tivists, inspired in part by the Moroccan exam- 
ple, launched a major campaign to end all legal 
discrimination against women. This campaign, 
originally called “One Mil- 
lion Signatures Demanding 
Changes to Discriminatory 
Laws,” began with a peaceful 
protest meeting in Tehran in 
June 2006, which was vio- 
lently disrupted by the police. 
The campaign then began to 
organize visits to homes to both educate and learn 
from women in all parts of Iran. It trained hun- 
dreds of women and stated, with citations from 
two ayatollahs, that its aims were not in conflict 
with Islamic law. In contrast to Morocco, how- 
ever, the Iranian government strongly opposed 
this campaign. Government forces have broken 
up subsequent meetings to promote the campaign 
and arrested and jailed several of its women lead- 
ers, as well as some other women’s rights activists. 
The government has also recently published false 
accusations against Ebadi and her family and as- 
sociates, tying them to Zionism and Baha’ism. 

Recently Ahmadinejad’s government proposed 
a bill ironically named, like the reform laws of 
1967 and 1975, the Family Protection Law. Its pro- 
visions would have reinforced polygamy, tempo- 
rary marriage, and men’s privileged position with 
regard to divorce. On the last day of August 2008 
approximately 100 leaders and activists from vari- 
ous women’s groups met with members of the par- 
liament and argued against the bill. The worst ar- 
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ticles in the bill were removed in early September, 
and the bill was sent back to the Parliamentary 
Judicial Committee for further revisions. This was 
a great victory for women’s rights. 


THE STRUGGLE GOES ON 


While the campaign for equal laws and rights 
in Iran continues, many women and men have for 
now abandoned oppositional activity in view of its 
dangers. American threats against Iran may have 
aroused nationalism and strengthened the gov- 
ernment’s appeals for national unity. On the other 
hand, Ahmadinejad’s failure to fulfill his campaign 
promises, and the worsening of major economic 
and other problems, have led to much discontent. 


Most Iranians are angry and disillusioned because 
of their severe economic problems. They associate 
these problems with Ahmadinejad, and such sen- 
timent could lead to continued strikes, economic 
protests, and perhaps a new president in 2009. 
Iran and Morocco, though their histories regard- 
ing women’s rights have followed different trajec- 
tories, demonstrate how the interaction of world 
and local circumstances—along with the actions 
of feminists, nationalists, socialists, Islamists, and 
rulers—can lead both to an expansion of women’s 
rights: and status and to resistance to this expan- 
sion. Activist women face major challenges but 
also have major achievements and, along with 
some male allies, continue to struggle. E 
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A Mideast Nuclear Chain Reaction? 


JOSEPH CIRINCIONE 


nuclear arms race has begun in the Middle Iran denies wanting nuclear weapons, and pub- 
Fast. It is not overt—no country has de- lic opinion polls show most Iranians want the 
clared its desire for nuclear weapons, and tight to make nuclear fuel and energy but do not 
none is rushing to build a bomb through a “Man- want the weapons. (I confirmed these views in in- 
hattan Project.” But there is a race nonetheless, terviews during a visit to Iran in 2005.) Nor does 
one with the potential to be truly catastrophic. it appear that an official decision has been made 
In the past two years, over a dozen Middle East- to acquire nuclear weapons. Most likely, there is 
ern nations have declared their interest in civil- a consensus among the ruling factions to acquire 
ian nuclear power or research programs. While the technologies that would allow Tehran to build 
several nations in the region already have small weapons in the future should it decide to do so—a 
nuclear research reactors, and Israel has used its situation similar to Japan’s. 
research reactor to produce enough plutonium for The likely factors driving Iran’s considerations 
100 to 180 nuclear weapons, the only Middle East are those that influence most nations: the three P’s 
nation to build a nuclear power plant has been of power, prestige, and politics. Nuclear weapons 
Iran. In all of Africa, meanwhile, there are only would offer some protection against attacks by the 
two nuclear power reactors, both in South Africa. United States or Israel and enhance Iran’s ability 
But suddenly, 63 years after the dawn of the nu- to project power throughout the region. Nuclear 
clear age, these dozen states in the Middle East are bombs are also still seen as a totem of great power 
rushing to invest billions in nuclear plants. This is status, a status that Iranians believe their history 
not about energy; this is about Iran. and geopolitical role warrant. Finally, President 
It is not Iran’s nuclear reactor that concerns Mahmoud Ahmadinejad has skillfully used the 
its neighbors—more than 40 nations around the nuclear issue to mobilize nationalist sentiment 
world have nuclear power reactors, What is ring- behind his otherwise unpopular government. By 
ing alarm bells around the region is Iran’s drive posing as the warrior leader defending Iran from 
to build facilities to enrich uranium and produce the United States and Israel, he is able to distract 
plutonium. The same centrifuges that can enrich attention—at least for a while—from his failed 
uranium to low levels for-fuel can be used to pro- economic and reform policies. 
duce highly enriched uranium for bombs. The 
same factories that can reprocess nuclear fuel rods TIT FOR TAT 
for waste disposal can separate out plutonium for In any case, the Sunni Arab and Turkish ri- 
bombs from the spent fuel. vals of this Shiite Persian state have decided that 
Once Iran’s plants are fully operational, the na- they cannot allow Iran alone to gain the military, 
tion will be just a political decision away from a political, and diplomatic advantage that nuclear 
nuclear weapon. A US National Intelligence Esti- weapons confer. They are now embarked on the 
mate on Iran in December 2007 concluded that, decades-long process of acquiring the technologi- 
while Iran had ended its dedicated nuclear weap- cal and industrial capacity to match Iran. And it 
ons programs in 2003 and had not resumed them is all legal—all allowed under the rules of the 
since, it would be technically capable of produc- nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty that each of the 
ing enough highly enriched uranium for a weapon nations has signed. 
some time between 2010 and 2015. These nations claim that their purpose in de- 


veloping nuclear capacity is to diversify energy 


sources, combat global warming, and preserve 
JOSEPH CIRINCIONE, president of the Ploughshares Fund, is 8 8» P 


author of Bomb Scare: The History and Future of Nuclear oil for export. And perhaps it is for some. But 
Weapons (Columbia University Press, paperback, 2008). King Abdullah of Jordan, in a rare moment of 
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candor, admitted in January 2007: “The rules ~ 


have changed on the nuclear subject through 
the whole region. Where I think Jordan was say- 
ing, ‘Wed like to have a nuclear-free zone in the 
area, after this summer, everybody's going for 
nuclear programs.” 

The summer of 2006 was indeed a critical time, 
but not because any breakthroughs were achieved 
regarding the cost, safety, or waste disposal prob- 
lems of nuclear reactors, nor because of regional 
screenings of the climate change documentary An 
Inconvenient Truth. Instead, Sunni Muslim states 
decided at that time to hedge their nuclear bets 
as US and European efforts to rein in Iran’s en- 
richment program faltered; as the United States 
appeared bogged down in Iraq and Afghanistan, 
limiting its ability to confront Iran militarily even 
as its removal of two regional rivals strengthened 
Tehran; and as Iran demonstrated its expanded 
strategic reach in the 2006 Lebanon war, thwart- 
ing Israel through its ally, Hezbollah. 

Egypt and Turkey, two of Iran’s main rivals, have 
progressed the furthest in the nuclear race. Both 
have flirted with nucle- 


The Gulf Cooperation Council (representing 
Bahrain, Kuwait, Oman, Qatar, and the United 
Arab Emirates) is conducting a joint study on the 
use of nuclear technology for peaceful purposes. 
An overall umbrella for such initiatives was pro- 
vided by the Arab League when, at the end of its 
summit meeting in March 2007, it called on the 
Arab states to expand the use of peaceful nuclear 
technology in all domains. Thus far, only Turkey 
has hinted that its nuclear plans could include 
uranium enrichment facilities. But if the nuclear 
programs proceed and nations in the region ac- 
quire a broad range of nuclear technology and 
skills, enrichment or reprocessing capabilities 
would be far easier to justify (as a necessary do- 
mestic source of fuel) and to develop (as foreign 
companies transfer nuclear skills and knowledge 
to national engineers and scientists). 


A RECIPE FOR NUCLEAR WAR 
Thus, the true danger of Iran’s developing 
the ability to make a nuclear weapon is not that 
Iran would use the weapon against its neighbors 
or the United States. 


ar weapons programs in The threat of instant 
the past and both have The real danger is that Iran’s nuclearization and overwhelming 
now announced ambi- would help create a region in which - response would de- 


tious nuclear construc- 
tion plans. In March 
2008, Egypt signed a 
$1.5 billion agreement 
with Russia that will 
result in the first of several Egyptian nuclear power 
reactors that were proposed by President Hosni 
Mubarak in October 2007. Turkey plans to build 
three reactors, with the first slated to start con- 
struction by the end of 2008. 

Not to be outdone, Saudi Arabia this year has 
signed nuclear energy agreements with France 
and the United States. The United States in May 
agreed to help Saudi Arabia “develop civilian 
nuclear energy for use in medicine, industry, and 
power generation.” This followed France’s win- 
ning a multibillion-dollar deal in January to as- 
sist in the construction of nuclear power stations. 
France, in fact, has been the most aggressive of 
the nuclear salesmen rushing to the region. In 
addition to working with Saudi Arabia, France 
in January agreed to a $3.4 billion deal to build 
nuclear power stations in Qatar and the United 
Arab Emirates. France over the past year also has 
inked nuclear agreements with Algeria, Jordan, 
Morocco, and Libya. . 


four or five nations are nuclear-armed, ié 
instead of just one (Israel). 


ter such use. Nor is 
critical danger 
that Iran would will- 
ingly provide a nuclear 
weapon to a terrorist 
group. No nation ever has, not China during the 
Cultural Revolution nor North Korea over the 20 
years that it has had bomb material. The real dan- 
ger is that Iran’s nuclearization would help create 
a region in which four or five nations are nuclear- 
armed, instead of just one (Israel). If existing ter- 
ritorial, political, and religious disputes remain 
unresolved, this is a recipe for nuclear war. 

John Chipman, director of the International In- 
stitute for Strategic Studies, warns of “a regional 
cascade of proliferation among Iran’s neighbors.” He 
adds that “Iran’s program could become a powerful 
regional proliferation driver, building on regional 
rivalry, security concerns, and one-upmanship.” 

A report prepared for the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee in February 2008 similarly 
warned of a chain reaction. The authors conclud- 
ed that Saudi Arabia was “the state most likely 
to pursue nuclear weapons in response” to Iran’s 
actions. Egypt “would perceive a nuclear-armed 
Iran as especially threatening,” the report found, 


predicting “significant pressure on Egypt to follow 
suit.” Such pressure could push Turkey toward ac- 
quiring nuclear weapons as well. 

The clock is ticking. CIA Director Michael 
Hayden warned in September 2008: “Our judg- 
ment is that [Iran could achieve nuclear capabil- 
ity] toward the middle of the next decade. It can 
be accelerated, it can be decelerated, based on a 
variety of factors.” 


BAD AND BETTER OPTIONS 
Although military attacks offer the illusion of 
a solution, strikes by the United States or Israel 
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would damage Iran’s facilities but likely result-in 
regional war and an acceleration of the program, 
not its delay. Israel lacks the military ability to de- 
stroy many of Iran’s nuclear facilities. More pow- 
erful US attacks might also fail to destroy under- 
ground, hardened plants. But both would end all 
debate inside Iran about the nuclear program, ral- 
ly the nation around the regime, and likely spawn 
an all-out sprint to get a nuclear weapon by any 
means necessary. 

This was Saddam Hussein’s reaction when Is- 
rael attacked the Osirak reactor in 1981. Iraq went 
from a public program with several hundred work- 
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ers to a secret program with several thousand, and 
was closer to a bomb by 1991 than anyone knew. 
Tehran likely would not take that long. 

Iran could also strike back with a number of 
asymmetrical responses, none easy to counter— 
including mining or otherwise shutting down 
the Strait of Hormuz, a critical chokepoint for 
oil transport in the Persian Gulf; attacks on Is- 
rael, either directly or through surrogate forces, 
that could bring Arab publics to its side; attacks 
on US forces in Iraq through Shiite militias; and 
attacks on American commercial and military 
sites around the world. Other states would try to 
remain neutral but could be drawn in by popu- 
lar pressure or be attacked if they aided one side 
or the other. These are some of the reasons why 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff Admiral Mi- 
chael Mullen has said the United States does not 
need a third war in the region. 

The National Intelligence Estimate (NIE) offers 
a policy prescription based on its judgment that 
when Tehran halted its nuclear weapons program 
in 2003, it did so primarily in response to interna- 
tional pressure. According to the report, “Tehran’s 
decisions are guided by a cost-benefit approach 
rather than a rush to a weapon irrespective of the 
political, economic, and military costs.” The intel- 
ligence agencies responsible for the NIE conclude 
that a successful strategy should include “some 
combination of threats of intensified international 


scrutiny and pressures, along with opportunities . 
for Iran to achieve its security, prestige, and goals 
for regional influence in other ways.” 

If a negotiated cessation of Iran’s program is not 
reached soon, it may be impossible to stop the nu- 
clear momentum developing in the region. This is 
just one reason why a dramatically new and more 
effective nuclear proliferation policy must be at 
the top of the next president’s agenda. 

The incoming administration of Barack Obama 
will need both to contain and to engage Iran. Fol- 
lowing the NIE’s guidance, the president should 
use threats of economic sanctions and promises of 
financial and security benefits resulting from co- 
operation. This will mean direct US negotiations 
with Iran over an extended period that will, by 
necessity, have to include other pressing security 
concerns including stabilizing Iraq and Afghani- 
stan and relations with Israel. The ultimate goal 
must be a transformation of US-Iranian relations. 

The effort will have to be placed, moreover, in 
the larger context of building a new security sys- 
tem for the region, one in which all states’ right to 
exist and territorial integrity are respected, and 
one that takes seriously the long-standing US and 
Israeli goal of a Middle East free of nuclear weap- 
ons. The United States cannot do this alone, nor 
with just the European powers; Russia and China 
must also be part of this effort. It is a tall order, 
but that is all the more reason to get started. E 





Rethinking Iraq and the Region 


WILLIAM W. FINAN JR. : l 


he Bush administration never did subtle. 

No grays colored its political assessments. 

After 9/11, you were either with America 
or against it. The full measure of one’s patriotism, 
or whether an ally was truly an ally (remember 
France? old Europe and new Europe?), could be 
decided by whether the administration and its ad- 
herents thought you were-for 
or against it. Nuance was the 
business of the reality-based 
community. 

It seems fair, therefore, 
when one assesses the inva- 
sion of Iraq—the centerpiece 
of the administration’s response to the terrorist at- 


Unintended Consequences: 

How War in Iraq Strengthened 
America’s Enemies 

by Peter W. Galbraith. 

Simon and Schuster, 2008. 


tacks of September 11, 2001—to use an equally 


simple schema. So, Iraq: Won or Lost? 

Lost, is Peter Galbraith’s unflinching response. 

What does he mean by that? “The United 
States,” he says, “has no chance of achieving 
what President Bush has defined as victory: a self- 
sustaining, democratic, and unified Iraq.” Defeat 
in Iraq, Galbraith argues, “is easy to. picture be- 
cause it has already taken place. Iran’s allies domi- 
nate Iraq’s central government. Iraq is divided 
along ethnic lines into Arab and Kurdish states 
and there are civil wars being fought between Sun- 
nis and Shiites in the Arab parts.” 

There are those, of course, who are prepared 
to answer that the war is won. Bret Stephens, a 
member of The Wall Street Journals editorial board, 
bluntly declares in a Journal column that “The war 
in Iraq is over. Weve won.” He goes on spinning 
the “winner” thread: “We now have a government 
that does not threaten its neighbors, does not 
sponsor terrorism, and is unlikely to again seek 
WMD. We have a democratic government, .a first 
for the Arab world, and one that is increasingly 
capable of defending its people and asserting its 
interests.” Iraq will be “an Arab bulwark against 
_Iran’s encroachments in the region” once a “lasting 
security partnership” is formed between Baghdad 
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and Washington. And for good measure, Stephens 
pronounces Al Qaeda defeated, following its at- 
tempt to make Iraq its “central battlefield” after 
the American invasion. 

Two assessments, two wildly different verdicts. 
Stephens’s description of Iraq, like the admin- 
istration’s arguments for war and its Orwellian 
pronouncements on the war's 
progress (the province of Vice 
President Dick Cheney and for- 
mer Defense Secretary Donald 
Rumsfeld), is a simple - treat- 
ment that reassures with com- 
forting touchstones: Iraq is 
democratic, it’s on America’s side. But most impor- 
tant in the argument is that Iraq isn’t what it used 
to be. Thus it is considered self-evident that the 
war was worth the blood and treasure it has cost. 

Galbraith readily agrees that Iraq is no longer 
what it used to be. But that is where agreement 
énds. As in his previous book, The End of Iraq, Gal- 
braith sees a future Iraq that is split into competing 
regions and is a source of instability in the Middle 
East. Unintended Consequences conveys a relentless 
drumbeat of a single damning proposition: George 
W. Bush’s decision to invade Iraq was a strategic 
blunder born in illegitimacy and managed by ideo- 
logues, a misbegotten adventure that has sputtered 
to an endgame that will bring no benefit to Iraq, 
the region, or the United States. 

The evidence for this proposition draws on an 
incisive critique of the “surge” that has become 
the mantra of “America has won” pundits like the 


Journal’s Stephens, on a short analytical history of 


the political system put in place by the US occu- 
pation, and on a survey of the region grounded 
in a realistic understanding of who truly has won 
the war: Iran. 

According to Galbraith, the decline in violence 
in Iraq (both civilian killings and US combat deaths 
have plummeted over the past year) is not the re- 
sult of the American strategy to deploy an addi- 
tional 20,000 saldiers in 2007—-what the author 
calls the “Potemkin surge.” Instead, credit, if that 
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is the right word, goes to a decision in 2006 by the 
largest indigenous insurgency to accept a marriage 
of convenience with the United States and strive 
to remove Al Qaeda in Iraq instead of attacking US 
troops. David Petraeus, the US military command- 
er in Iraq, was nimble enough to see and welcome 
this change in attitude within the Sunni insurgen- 
cy and to work with its leaders. Galbraith wields 
too broad a brush in sweeping aside all claims that 
the US surge has been the source of the current 
relative calm in Iraq. Indeed, some credit must go 
to Petraeus and a reoriented Bush administration 
for taking advantage of this shift in events on the 
ground, and for implementing a more robust US 
troop presence outside military bases. 

Even so, the Americans’ embrace of the Sunni 
insurgency only forestalls an answer to the ques- 
tion of whether Iraq will remain a single, sover- 
eign nation. The largely Shiite central government 
in Baghdad has accepted the decision to arm and 
materially aid the Sunni militias because doing 
so has helped reduce violence and stabilize the 
country. The Shiites, how- 
ever, have been reluctant 
to bring Sunni militias into 
the ranks of the govern- 
ments military and secu- 
rity forces, so Iraq remains 
a country with armed mili- 
taries in Kurdistan in the 
north and among Sunnis in the west, as well as 
among competing Shiite factions in the south. 

Joined with this dispersal of armed might is 
a constitutional structure that grants virtual de 
facto independence to Kurdistan and enormous 
power to the country’s Shiite majority. The Sun- 
nis, because of both their own electoral inaction 
and the constitutional system's structure, remain 
frozen out of power and likely will remain so. 
Even if the Sunnis were to become a viable voting 
bloc, they would find it difficult if not impossible 
to make changes to the constitution in the face of 
the Kurds and the Shiites, who took advantage of 
the civil war during the US occupation to ensure 
the writing of a constitution that gave them po- 
litical leverage. Galbraith argues that Iraq, with a 
constitution premised on the idea of a weak cen- 
tral government and strong federalism—along 
with the right to form super-regions with enor- 
mous political and economic power (the latter 
drawing from oil revenues)—is poised to become 
three states, with all the regional instability that 
would entail. 


Galbraith argues that Iraq is poised 
to become three states, with all the 
regional instability that would entail. 


Further fueling regional instability, accord- 
ing to Galbraith, will be actions other powers in 
the Middle East may take in accommodating this 
new incoherent entity. Sunni-majority states like 
Saudi Arabia and Jordan could continue to funda 
Sunni insurgency if the Sunnis and their militia- 
men are not integrated into the central govern- 
ment and are instead offered the western deserts 
of Iraq as their super-region pie crumb in the new 
Iraqi federation. More positively, Turkey may ac- 
cept Kurdistan politically and even find it an 
economic boon (though this possibility may re- 
flect more desire than realism on Galbraith’s part, 
since he has been a long-time advocate of Kurd- 
ish independence). Yet the author also thinks 
that Turkey’s governing (and Islamist) Justice 
and Development Party could at the same time 
reach out to Iran and Syria, turning away from 
the United States after suffering through the Bush 
administration's inept handling of relations since 
the Iraq War began. 

And then there is Iran. “Of all the unintended 
consequences of the Iraq 
War,” Galbraith writes, 
“Irans strategic victory 
is the most far-reaching.” 
The Bush administration 
believed that one of the 
intended consequences of 
the invasion of Iraq would 
be the undermining of Iranian power as Tehran 
found itself squeezed by US-backed regimes in 
Afghanistan and Iraq. Instead, of course, Iran has 
found itself in an even more strategically powerful 
position than it was before Saddam Hussein's oust- 
er. The Shiite-majority government in Baghdad. is 
closely allied to Shiite Iran; it is no puppet regime, 
but it certainly does not threaten Iran as Hussein 
did. Galbraith details the many ways in which 
Tehran and Baghdad, and the Kurdish government 
in the north as well, have found common cause. 
This common cause, however, is not necessarily 
to Washington's detriment in the region since, as 
Galbraith himself notes, Iran will not work to de- 
stabilize a Shiite-governed Iraq. 

It is not clear what Galbraith thinks Iran will 
do if Iraq does fragment into three states, but he 
is adamant that “Iran is the winner of the war that 
George W. Bush lost.” At the least, this is a consid- 
erable part of the reality that will confront Presi- 
dent Barack Obama as his administration develops 
a new foreign policy for a region strewn with the 
unintended consequences of Bush’s blunder. 
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BOOKS IN BRIEF 


The Unmaking of the Middle East: 
A History of Western Disorder in Arab Lands 
by Jeremy Salt. University of California Press, 2008. 


Jeremy Salt offers a historical overview of 
the Middle East in which the region, correctly, 
is presented as a geopolitical construct of the 
West. From this premise, Salt proceeds to at- 
tribute nearly all the region’s ills to its modern 
beginnings. This unrelenting focus, though it 
helps Salt present a guide to Western (and espe- 
cially American) mistakes and missteps, seems 
driven by a desire to overturn the intellectual he- 
gemony of Bernard Lewis and Samuel Hunting- 
ton, who have defined the region as backward 
and prone to violence. Salts approach means the 
book will please those who already agree with 
the arguments presented in it and leave everyone 
else unmoved. i 


Suicide Bombers in Iraq: 

The Strategy and Ideology of Martyrdom 
by Mohammed M. Hafez. 

US Institute of Peace, 2007. 


This study, written before the collapse of Al Qae- 
da in Iraq—and before the American co-optation 


~ of the Sunni insurgency, which was instrumental 


in bringing about that collapse—drives toward a 
conclusion that suicide bombers would prove to be 
a force that could defeat the military of the world’s 
only superpower. Hafez was in good company in 
coming to this conclusion; before the United States 
changed its strategy, American defeat appeared to 
be a natural endpoint. | 

Hafez turns out to have been in error. But 
this does not erase the insights contained in this 
important and valuable analysis of a form of in- 
surgency which, Hafez rightly argues, will find 
practitioners in other conflicts, as it already has 
in Afghanistan. 
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Freedom’s Unsteady March: 

America’s Role in Building Arab Democracy 
by Tamara Cofman Wittes. 

Brookings Institution Press, 2008. 


It has become conventional wisdom that democ- 
racy promotion in the Middle East is more suited 
to historical research than to contemporary policy. 
Case in point: President Bush’s Freedom Agenda, 
which was to be launched with fanfare from a 
peaceful and secure Baghdad, and was to spread 
from there throughout the Middle East, is already 
a historical curiosity. Wittes heroically argues in 
this short but comprehensive (and readable) vol- 
ume that the conventional wisdom is wrong, that 
the new “realism” that has now gained strength 
in Washington regarding US relations with the re- 
gion still needs to allow room for democracy pro- 
motion. Indeed, only an unrealistic foreign policy 
would do otherwise. 


The Forever War 
by Dexter Filkins. Knopf, 2008. 


The Forever War is a series of vignettes—snap- 
shots of the people Dexter Filkins has encountered 
covering the wars in Afghanistan and Iraq for The 
New York Times, accounts of the trials of war that 
they and he have endured. The book has no main 
narrative; instead, the chapters simply come in 
chronological order, each self-contained. 

This is a grim, dark book. Death is present on 
nearly every page, portrayed in graphic but nev- 
er sensationalist prose. One grasps that war can 
only be understood by those who have endured it. 
Filkins sketches minimalist portraits of Afghans, 
Iraqis, and American soldiers; he allows the spars- 
est descriptions to illuminate the reality of life un- 
der the Taliban, Saddam Hussein and, in the end, 
the. Americans. The result is a stark, harrowing 
masterpiece of war reporting. E 
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INTERNATIONAL sy 


Global financial crisis - 

Oct. 10—At the close of a week's trading the Dow Jones industrial 
average, an index of shares of large corporations listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange, has lost 18% of its value. Over the 
same approximate time frame, equity markets from Asia to 
Europe show similar declines, with Russia’ cropping by more 
than one-third. 

Representatives of the Group of 7 nations agree in ‘principle at a 
meeting in Washington to address the global financial crisis by 
injecting capital directly into banks. Few details, however, are ` 
agreed upon. 

© Oct. 29—The International Monetary Fund (IME) announces the 

_ establishment of a $100 billion fund to provide loans to:nations 

- > that are facing difficulties obtaining credit. One prominent 
nation that may come in for such financing is Pakistan, which 
is in danger of defaulting on its sovereign debt. The loans will 
be made without the strict conditions, such as that economic 

‘reforms be enacted, that the IMF typically demands of countries 
to which it lends. Also, the US Federal Reserve Bank announces 
it will loan as much as $30 billion each to 4 countries—Brazil, 
Mexico, Singapore, and South Korea—to help them reestablish 
liquidity, specifically their ability to purchase US dollars with 


their own currencies. 


Resources 

Oct. 16—For the 1* time since June 2007, oil prices fall below $70 
a barrel. The decrease reflects lower international demand for 

` petroleum amid a worsening global economy. Prices per barrel 
had been as high as $145 over the summer. The lower prices are 

- welcome news for consumers but a source of worry for nations 
such as Russia, Iran, and Venezuela, which depend heavily on | 
oil exports. 


AFGHANISTAN 

Oct. 7—According to media reports, the US military h has con- 
cluded that an Aug. 22 US airstrike on the village of Azizabad 
killed more than 30 civilians. The military had previously con- 
tended that only a few civilians were killed, while the Afghan 
government asserts that 90 died, the majority of them chil- 
dren. Civilian deaths have been ‘an meee cause of friction 

__ between the US and Afghanistan. 

Oct. 16—In a sign of the ongoing insecurity fiat afflicts nE - 
stan, members of the rebel Islamist Talıban stop a bus traveling 
in the southern part of the country and rèportedly kill at least 
30 passengers, though the bodies of only 6 are immediately: 
found. The Taliban suspect the victims of being Afghan soldiers 
dressed in civilian clothing, though the government says they 
are civilians traveling to Iran in search of work. 
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BOLIVIA 

Oct. 21—Congress accedes to the wishes of President Evo Morales 
and approves a draft constitution that would grant more power 
to the nation’s indigenous population. This sets the stage for a 
January referendum in which the new constitution is expected 
to be approved by voters, though Morales and his constitutional 
initiative are highly-unpopular in the country’s wealthier, non- 
indigenous areas. 


AAL 


CANADA 

Oct. 14—In Canada’s 3" general election in 4 years, voters give the 
ruling Conservative Party a larger majority in the House of Com- 
mons than it had previously enjoyed. The Conservatives, however, 
fail to win the absolute legislative majority that Prime Minister Ste- 
phen Harper had hoped for when he called the elections. 


CHINA 


Oct. 19—The government announces details of a land reform . 
policy that will allow farmers to lease their land to others. The 
government hopes the policy will increase rural incomes, create 
larger and more efficient farms, and reduce illegal land seizures 
by local authorities. 


GEORGIA 


Oct. 8—Russia, by removing all military. T from areas of 
Georgia outside the breakaway provinces of South Ossetia and 
Abkhazia, complies with stipulations of a cease-fire agreement 
that ended its August war with Georgia. 


GREAT BRITAIN 

Oct. 8—Great Britain attempts to e a stolas of its banking 
sector by committing up to $88 billion to recapitalizing institu- 
tions like Barclays and Royal Bank of Scotland by taking direct 
equity stakes in the firms through the purchase of preferred 
shares. Also, the Bank'of England (the central bank) increases 
the amount of money available to banks for borrowing under an 
emergency liquidity program; and the government takes mea- 
sures to help banks refinance their debts. 


ICELAND 

Oct. 28—~In an effort to attract investors into the country’s badly 
battered financial system, Iceland’s central bank raises interest 
rates by 6 percentage points to 18%. This. follows a tentative 

` agreement 4 days earlier between Iceland and the IMF that is 
to provide the nation with $2 billion in financing. Icelandic 
authorities say more money is needed. Throughout the global 
financial crisis, Iceland has made news by, among all countries, 
pomme closest to ees bankruptcy. 


INDIA. ` p 

Oct. 1—The US Congress approves a pact between the US and 
India, negotiated in 2005, that will allow India access to world 
markets for nuclear materials and technology. This is the final 
step in an approval process that has also involved India’s parlia- 
ment and 2 international nuclear regulatory bodies. The deal 
has been controversial in India because some there believe it 
infringes on the country’s sovereignty; it has been controversial 
elsewhere because it seems to legitimize India’s refusal to sign 
the Nuclear Nonproliferation Treaty. 

Oct. 4—Violence erupts in India’s northeast between members of 
the Bodo tribe and Muslim immigrants from Bangladesh, lead- 
ing to at least 33 deaths. About 50,000 people flee their homes. 


IRAQ 

Oct. 29—The Iraqi government submits to the US amendments 
to a proposed security pact between the 2 countries. The pact 
would provide a framework for US military presence in Iraq 
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after the end of 2008, when a UN mandate for that presence 

is set to expire. The amendments, which the White House is 
resisting, would among other things eliminate from the pact any 
reference to the possibility of US troops remaining in the coun- 
try past 2011. 


KOREA, NORTH 

Oct. 11—In a long-delayed move, the US removes North Korea 
from its list of state sponsors of terror. In return, Pyongyang 
agrees to resume disabling a nuclear facility and to allow 
inspections of the facility. 


MALDIVES 

Oct. 8—For the 1* time, this archipelago nation in the Indian 
Ocean holds muluparty presidential elections. The 30-year 
incumbent, Maumoon Abdul Gayoom, loses his office to a 
former political prisoner, Mohamed Nasheed, who wins 54% 
of the vote. 


PAKISTAN 

Oct. 10—In a sign of continuing insecurity in the country’s tribal 
areas, more than 40 people are killed when a suicide bomber 
detonates an explosive device at a meeting of tribal elders who 
are discussing how to expel the Taliban from their region. 

Oct. 21—A trade route opens across the line of control that sepa- 
rates the Indian and Pakistani areas of the disputed region of 
Kashmir. The establishment of the route is intended as a confi- 
dence building measure in the tense area. 
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SOMALIA 

Oct. 17—Weeks of intensifying disorder culminate in the deaths of 
14 people in 1 day in the capital, Mogadishu. Somalia, a failed 
state suffering thrcugh 1 of the world’s worst humanitarian cri- 
ses, is overseen by a nearly powerless UN-backed government 
that is under threat from a growing Islamist insurgency. At least 
a dozen aid workers have been killed in the country in 2008. 


SYRIA 

Oct. 26—US Special Forces based in Iraq mount an operation 
into Syria against 2 militant figure said to be engaged in smug- 
gling fighters and weapons across the border into Iraq. It is the 
1st known instancz of such action by the US and it provokes a 
strong official reaction from the government in Damascus. 


TAIWAN 

Oct. 6—US officials report that China, in response to a US plan to 
sell $6.5 billion worth of arms to Taiwan, has cancelled a num- 
ber of planned military and diplomatic contacts with the United 
States. China cons-ders the self-governing and democratic Tai- 
wan a breakaway province and has threatened to use military 
force against ıt if Taiwan declares formal independence. China's 
cancellation of contacts with the US will not extend to nuclear 
talks concerning North Korea and Iran. 


THAILAND 


Oct. 7—Thailand’s ongoing political crisis worsens as protesters 
attempting to depose Prime Minister Somchai Wongsawat engage 


What Current History authors were saying... 


5 years ago 


Given their mistrust and suspicions 
of each other as well as their neighbors, 
many Iraqis may be relieved to have a 
United States military presence (that is, 
occupation) if only to protect them from 
rapacious potential successors. From our 
vantage point and given Iraq’s bloody 
history, it is difficult to determine who 
a likely successor to Saddam could be— 
is there a Vaclav Havel or Hamid Karzai 
for Iraq? Probably not. If history is any 
guide—and it usually is—then Iraq on its 
own is likely to face a protracted period of 
chronic instability as coalitions and inter- 
ests compete with each other for control. 
It will not be pretty; it could be bloody. 


JUDITH S. YAPHE 
Iraq Before and After Saddam 
January 2003 


10 years ago 


Religion can be deemphasized or 
abandoned, but the steel of Persian na- 
tionalism, forged in the fires of Shiism 
and Tehran’s standoff against the West, 
will not soon yield to American pres- 
sure. The angry Islamic Republic, which 
thrashed about so ineloquently during 
its early years, may be waning, but the 
Iranian state, less bloody yet more at- 
tuned to its interests, is rising. Shouts 
of “God is great” become intermingled 
with shouts of “Iran is great,” and both 
God and Iran want American gunboats 
out of the Persian Gulf. 


TAREK E. MASOUD 
Misreading Iran 
January 1998 
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in battles with police. Three are killed and almost 400 are hurt. - 
The protesters wish to depose Somchai because they see him as 

a proxy for former Prime Minister Thaksin Shinawatra; those 
who support the government view the protesters as urban elites 
attempting through nondemocratic means to dislodge an elected 
government that is sympathetic to thé concerns of the rural poor. 


TURKEY 

Oct. 3—Fighters from the Kurdistan Workers’ Bry (PKK), a rebel 
group seeking to establish a Kurdish homeland in Turkey, attack 
a military post along Turkeys borders with Iran and Iraq. Fifteen 
soldiers are killed, along with 23 members of the PKK. It is the 
most serious such incident since October of last year, when a 
similar attack led Turkey to mount military operations within 
Iraq, where some Kurdish separatists are based. 


UNITED STATES 


Oct. 3—Following the September failure of the investment bank 
Lehman Brothers, the government bailout of insurance giant 
American International Group, and government interventions 
into mortgage giants Fannie Mae and Freddie Mac, Congress 
approves and President George W. Bush signs a rescue package, 
valued at $700 billion, that is designed to prevent a collapse of 
the country’s financial system. The package as onginally envi- 
sioned would allow the Treasury Department to thaw frozen 
credit markets by buying up troubled securities, many of them 


backed by nonperforming home mortgages, but Treasury over 
the coming weeks decides instead to take direct equity stakes in 
troubled institutions. This will amount to a partial nationaliza- 
tion of the banking system, an approaci that resembles a strat- 
egy adopted in Great Britain. 

The Labor Department reports that in September the economy 
lost 159,000 jobs, the highest total in 5 years. 

Oct. 7—The Federal Reserve Bank announces it will purchase 
large quantities of unsecured short-term corporate debt, known 
as commercial paper, in an effort to get credit markets moving. 

Oct. 20—Interest rates for commercial paper fall to their lowest level 
in 4 months, indicating that liquidity problems may be easing. 


ZIMBABWE 

Oct. 31—The nongovernmental organization Amnesty Interna- 
tional reports that at least 180 have died and around 9,000 
have been injured in political violence, most of it government- 
sponsored, that has afflicted the country since a March presiden- 
tial election. Moreover, the nation’s food crisis is worsening, in 
part because of injured farmers’ inability to work the land. The 
election was won according to all credible reports by opposi- 
tion leader Morgan Tsvangirai, but President Robert Mugabe 
refused to step aside. The 2 men remain engaged in power shar- 
ing negotiations but little progress toward a final resolution has 
been made over recent weeks, as Mugabe has obstructed the 
process and insisted that he must retain control over the most 
important government ministries. a 
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